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Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  October  3d,  1877.    Prof. 
FRA19K  H.  Hamiltok,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Ohair. 

Final  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Legislation,  appointed  March  3d,  1876, 

read  by  R.  J.  O'Suflivan,  M.D. 

At  the  stated  meeting;  held  June,  1877,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Committee  on  School  Hygiene  wonld  present  to  the  Society,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  vacation,  a  synopsis  of  its  labors  since  its 
appointment 

It  might  be  well  to  refer  here  to  an  incident,  trivial  in  itself,  yet  of 
interest,  since  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  effort  of  this  Society  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  school  children,  and  thereby  promote  the 
interests  and  health  of  the  entire  community. 

At  the  meeting  in  February,  1876,  Mr.  George  H  Yeaman  read  a 
paper  entitled  ''State  Medical  Polity,"  which  was  followed  by  dis- 
cussion, during  which  a  member  conversant  with  sanitary  affairs  in 
relation  to  schools  made  some  remarks,  which  were  publiidied  in  full 
in  the  New  York  Sun  of  February  27th,  1877. 

That  enterprising  journal  sent  a  representative  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  investigate  the  subject,  which  elicited  the  following 
information: 

When  the  attention  of  President  Wood,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
was  called  to  the  report  printed  in  the  Sun  of  Sunday,  in  which  was  set 
forth  the  dangers  to  which  school  children  are  exposed  through  the 
insufficient  ventilation  and  capacity  of  the  school  buildings,  he  said 
that  what  was  therein  stated  was  correct.  "We  are  raising  children 
to  kill  them.  As  long  as  the  law  permits  children  of  four  years  of 
age  to  attend  school,  the  primary  schools  will  remain  overcrowded, 
and  will  continue  to  be  merelv  nurseries,  as  they  are  to-day. " 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  in  March,  the  following  Committee 
was  appointed :  Qeorge  H.  Yeaman,  A.  N.  Bell,  M.D.,  B.  J.  O'Sulli- 
van,  M.D.,  R  S.  Guernsey  and  D.  S.  Riddle.  At  the  April  meeting 
a  report  was  made,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  communication  had 
been  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  and  subsequently  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Society. 
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The  Committee  was  continued,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Society,  and 
made  frequent  reports  of  progress  until  the  meeting  la  October, 
when  the  second  report  was  read.  This  report  was  pubUshed  in  full 
in  the  Herald;  and  the  wide  circulation  thus  given  it  elicited  much 
pubHc.  interest  in  the  topics  discussed. 

On  January  3d,  1877,  a  pubUc  meeting  was  held,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society,  at  which  some  interesting  reports  and  papers  were 
read  and  discussed,  which  were  afterwardb  published  in  full  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society. 

At  the  subsequent  meetings,  reports  of  progress  were  made,  which 
were  duly  acted  upon. 

From  the  reports  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term,  the  fact  was  ascertained  that  in  one 
ward  alone  over  1,200  children  were  refused  admission  to  the  schools 
for  lack  of  accommodation.  In  the  fourth  school  district  last  year  a 
large  number  of  children  were  refused  admission  for  a  similar 
reason. 

Thus  many  thousand  children  were  unable  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  free  education,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  school-room  for 
them.  These  facts  deserve  careful  study  by  the  pubHc,  especially  by 
those  who  desire  to  secure  to  their  ofGapring  the  advantages  of  pub- 
Hc education. 

Upwards  of  $3,500,000  were  expended  last  year  for  school  pur- 
poses. Among  the  items,  according  to  the  estimate  for  1878,  the  fol- 
lowing appear:  Salaries  of  professors,  teachers,  etc.,  Normal  College, 
$90,000;  for  nautical  schools,  $35,000;  enforcement  of  Compulsory 
Act,  $20,000,  and  we  may  add  $150,000  for  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

These  items  are  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that  these  depart- 
ments (which  do  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  Common 
School  system)  involve  annually  a  large  expenditure,  which  might 
better  be  devoted  to  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  system — ^namely, 
the  erection  of  plain,  substantial  primary  schools,  with  proper  sani- 
tary apphances  for  the  protection  of  the  pupils.  Large  play-grounds 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  provided,  and  in  improving  present 
school  houses,  or  in  building  new  ones,  they  should  be  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  adequate  open  space  to  secure  hght,  ventilation  and 
play-grounds.  These  extra  expenditures  would  go  far  to  supply  the 
school-room  now  absolutely  needed  for  elementary  education. 

In  the  reports  on  diseases  of  the  eye  in  schools,  read  before  the 
Society,  some  of  the  results  of  this  system  of  higher  education  were 
shown — viz. :  Cramming,  ill-ventilation,  and  overstrain  of  the  visual 
organs.  One  item  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  is  the  head  of  the  male  depart- 
ments of  the  common  schools,  as  the  Normal  College  is  of  the  female 
departments,  may  be  considered  an  example  of  the  startling  results 
of  their  unsanitary  condition.  In  the  New  York  College,  21.9  per 
cent,  in  the  introductory  classes  were  near-sighted;  of  Freshmen, 
26.2  per  cent  were  near-sighted;  Sophomores,  22.7  per  cent;  and  of 
Juniors  examined,  50  per  cent,  were  near-sighted. 

In  the  Normal  College,  examination  reveals  the  following  facts: 
26.67  per  cent  were  near-sighted;  11. 04  per  cent,  far-sighted;  while 
62.29  per  cent,  were  in  a  normal  condition. 
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An  intereeting  ]Pact  was  brought  out  in  this  examination:  that, 
dividing  all  the  scholars  into  the  three  great  classes,  American,  Ger- 
man and  Irish,  there  were  found  of  the  Irish  14.28  per  cent,  near- 
sighted; American,  19.35  per  cent.,  and  Germans  23.23  per  cent,  near- 
sighted; other  nationalities  gave  19.58  per  cent.  In  other  words,  we 
have  the  Germans  presenting  the  largest  percentage  of  near-sight, 
Americans  next,  and  Irish  least  of  any. 

The  inference  is  plain  that  the  results  expected  from  these  institu- 
tions are  marred,  and  that  the  impaired  vision  of  the  candidates  for 
the  position  of  teacher,  and  the  young  men  who  graduate  from  the 
New  York  College,  must  necessarily  tend  gravely  to  impair  their 
future  usefulness,  if  it  does  not  eventually  end  in  loss  of  sight.' 

On  a  former  occasion  we  referred  to  the  compulsory  law  in  these 
words  : 

"  It  is  to  the  primary  departments  and  schools  that  these  children 
are  compelled  to  go,  according  to  the  law,  regardless  of  sanitary  re- 
qnirements  or  class-room  accommodation,  and  failing  to  do  so,  must 
go  to  prison." 

The  injustice  of  enforcing  this  law,  under  these  conditions,  must 
be  obvious  to  any  reflecting  mind;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
higher  courts  of  justice  would  willingly  enforce  a  penal  law  at  the 
risk  of  the  health  or  the  Hves  of  those  who  cannot  obey  because 
room  is  not  provided  for  them.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  there  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  vacation  of  1876  forty  of  these  unfortunate 
youths  in  prison. 

The  Medico-Legal  Society,  in  advocating  the  sanitary  reform  of 
schools,  rendered  an  important  service  in  directing  pubhc  attention 
to  this  subject. 

The  restdts  already  accomplished  are  evinced  in  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  pubHc  in  their  sanitary  management.  The  Society,  in 
entering  on  this  branch  of  States  Medicine,  opens  a  wide  field  for  its 
labors,  which  cannot  fail  to  redound  to  its  credit,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  objects  of  its  organization.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
the  Society,  in  endeavoring  to  promote  this  reform,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  it  has  been  in  the  concise  and  excellent  language  of 
the  President,  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  at  the 
public  meeting,  Jaijuary  3d,  1877,  an  abstract  of  which  we  subjoin. 

He  introduced  the  subject  by  remarking  that  a  few  words  seemed 
to  be  necessary,  by  way  of  explanation,  to  those  gentlemen,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  who  were  present.  **  The  subject  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  schools  of  thii^ity  came  before  us  as  one  of  the 
matters  properly  included  in  the  term  '  State  Medicine.'  And  whilst 
we  have,  in  the  main,  restricted  our  studies  and  debates  to  questions 
of  medico-legal  science,  we  have  always  held  that  it  was  within  the 
purpose  of  our  organization  to  consider  any  question  of  importance 
appertaining  to  State  Medicine,  of  which  medico-legal  science  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  a  branch.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the 
common  right  of  citizens  to  inquire  into  all  matters  which  affect  the 
public  interest. 

"  Our  action  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  ofGicious  interference 
with  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  State  or  municipral  authorities.  We  claim  the 
right  to  examine  and  to  suggest  modifications  of  the  laws,  or  im- 
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provement  in  the  management  under  the  laws,  in  all  things  relating 
to  the  hygiene  of  our  schools,  whenever  and  wherever  such  modifica- 
tions or  reforms  seem  to  be  required. 

"We  have  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  no 
predetermination  to  find  causes  of  complaint,  but  only  to  be  assured 
that,  while  the  State  does  its  duty  in  securing  education  for  all 
classes,  it  does  not  impair  the  health  or  destroy  the  lives  of  these 
precious  children,  upon  whom  the  happiness  of  families  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  depends,  nor  that  the  schools  become  centres 
of  infection,  from  which  disease  may  be  spread  throughout  the  land. 

"  I  believe,  gentlemen,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  thus  far,  our 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  our  schools  in  this  city  have  in  no 
degree  humbled  our  pride  or  abated  our  Pharisaical  pretensions. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  defects — weak  points  in  the  masonry,  want  of 
cohesion  in  the  iron,  lack  of  strength  in  the  trestle-work,  which  the 
architect  and  engineer,  who  crossed  the  bridge  an  hour  before  us, 
failed  to  see.  We,  the  medical  half  of  our  Society,  claim  to  be  experts 
in  matters  of  hygiene,  and  that  we  can  see  some  things  that  others 
oannot.  We  believe  we  see  defects,  some  of  which  are  trivial,  and 
might  easily  be  remedied;  others  more  serious,  and  apparently  more 
difficult  to  remedy,  at  least  without  additional  legislation.  It  is  ap- 
parent, for  example,  that  under  the  present  law,  rendering  attendance 
at  school  obligatory,  and  which  law  most  good  citizens  desire  to  see,, 
in  one  way  or  another,  enforced,  the  crowd  and  strain  upon  the 
schools  is  excessive,  and  either  the  pressure  must  be  relieved  or  the 
whole  structure  must  give  way." 

In  February,  1877,  two  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature; 
one  in  the  Senate,  by  the  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  medical 
supervision  in  the  city,  which  was  modified  to  the  appointment  of  an 
Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector  for  each  school  district,  to  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Health.    In  this  form  it  unanimously  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Hon.  Elliot  0.  Cowdin,  in  the  Assembly,  introduced  the  bill 
fixing  the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  public  schools  at  six 
years,  and  limiting  the  attendance  to  one  session  a  day  of  children 
under  eight  years  of  age.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
last-named  bill  have  been  fully  demonstrated  in  our  second  report,, 
and  also  in  our  subsequent  report  at  the  June  meeting,  from  which 
we  quote  a  brief  abstract 

"  Of  children  under  the  age  of  six  years,  there  are  now  upwards  of 
17,000  attending  the  lower  grades  in  our  public  schools,  who  could 
not  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  enactment  of  such  a  law,  as 
will  be  seen  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  The  children  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  after  partaking  of  a 
hearty  dinner,  often  fatigued  by  play,  and,  during  the  warm  months, 
overheated,  so  that  the  afternoon  session  is  a  tei.  on  the  vitality  of 
both  teachers  and  scholars,  without  any  corresponding  mental  benefit. 

"  Those  interested  in  the  health  of  sdiool  children  may  satisfv  them- 
selves as  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  by  observing  the  little 
ones  on  these  sweltering  days,  returning  to  school  after  the  noon  re- 
cess, exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun;  whilst  in  the 
school,  to  be  cooped  up  in  crowded  rooms  during  the  entire  afternoon^ 
without  any  recess,  in  constrained  positions,  being  crammed  for  the 
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annnal  examination,  tortured  by  drill  exercises  for  exhibitions  (the 
usual  programme  at  the  close  of  the  school  year),  in  order  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  school  officers,  who  seem  determined  to  run  these 
tBchools  regardless  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  and  the 
requirement  of  sanitary  laws." 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  point  of  interest  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  our  first  report,  April  5th,  1876: 

''Not  only  are  the  children  subjected  to  the  tortures  and  annoy- 
ances already  mentioned,  of  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated  class- 
roomSy  etc.,  but  frequently,  before  school  is  dismissed,  the  Janitor 
and  his  assistants  begin  their  work  of  sweeping  and  cleaning,  raising 
clouds  of  dust.-  As  soon  as  this  work  is  finished,  and  after  the  dis- 
missal of  school,  the  doors  and  windows  are  dosed  immediately, 
thereby  preventing  proper  ventilation.  Thus  the  children  are  com- 
pelled to  re-breatiie  this  poisoned  atmosphere  on  their  return  to 
school  the  next  day. " 

Previous,  however,  to  the  introduction  of  the  bills  already  referred 
to.  the  Committee  Ii^d,  by  appointment,  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  submitted  to  him  a  draft  of  the 
bills.  After  a  careful  examination  he  cordially  approved  of  them, 
and  assigned  cogent  reasons  for  their  passage. 

Subsequently  we  were  not  a  Uttle  surprised  to  learn  through  the 
press  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  protested  ajzainst  their  pas- 
sage, which  protest  was  appropriately  replied  to  from  the  Senate 
C^onber  by  Senator  Gerard,  who  stated  in  a  communication  to  the 
Board  of  Education  that  there  was  a  very  general  interest  msmifested 
by  the  public  in  this  subject.  The  dislrict  School  Inspectors  were 
not  qualified  to  perform  sanitary  inspection ;  that  their  suggestions 
made  in  their  annual  reports  received  no  attention;  they  were  simply 
placed  on  file,  and  that  was  the  last  ever  heard  of  them.  He  (the 
Senator])  would  rather  hear  their  reasons  than  their  protests. 

Notwithstanding  this  action  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  their 
meeting  in  June  last,  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Board  of 
Health  to  inspect  the  schools,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  February,  according  to  the  Board  of  Education,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  sanitary  inspection  of  schools,  and  in  June  they  invite 
the  Health  Board  to  make  this  inspection. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  some  of  these  officials  were 
never  seen  in  the  ground  class-rooms  of  the  primary  departments  in 
the  more  densely  populated  school  districts  during  their  term  of 
office. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  how  could  intelligent  legislation  be 
expected,  under  these  drcumstances,  in  relation  to  the  sanitary  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  ? 

In  the  year  1873,  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  at  the  instance  of 
Comptroller  Green,  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  which  amount 
waste  be  expended  in  sanitary  improvements;  but  it  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  owing  to  the  failure  of  an  agreement  by  the  Committee  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  iu  awarding  a 
contract  for  the  performance  of  the  work. 

Prior  to  this  action,  a  conjoint  inspection  of  aU  the  schools  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  PubUc  Instruction  was  made 
by  the  physidan  of  the  department,  and  two  Inspectors  of  the  Board 
of  Health. 
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These  reports  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene,  when  the  department  was  abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  since  that  time  the  reports  have  remained  pigeon-holed, 
the  present  Board  of  Education  taking  no  action  upon  ^em. 

Thus,  for  four  years,  these  schools  have  been  deprived  of  sanitary 
•  inspection.     The  Board  of  Health  has  been  censured  for  not  making 
the  inspection,  and  insisting  on  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the 
schools. 

The  probable  explanation  of  this  inaction  is,  that  the  Health  Board 
deem  it  the  duty  and  sphere  of  the  School  Board,  and  left  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  very  properly  belonged. 

In  this  connection  a  recent  issue  of  the  Medical  Record  has  the 
following  pertinent  remarks: 

''  The  Board  of  Health,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  made  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  school 
buildings  of  this  city  during  the  vacation.  As  a  result,  sixteen  of 
these  have  been  iound  wanting  in  sanitary  requirements,  and  have 
been  referred  back  to  the  Educational  Board  for  action.  We  cannot 
resist  the  conviction  that  this  will  probably  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 
It  is  w^ll  known  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  adverse  to 
sanitary  inspection  in  every  form,  and  has,  during  all  the  time  the 
matter  has  been  under  discussion,  defiantly  maintained  that  it  was 
capable  of  looking  after  its  own  affairs,  of  which  it  claimed  this  sani- 
tary inspection  was  one.  This  is  past  history.  What  the  future  will 
be  is  of  course  purely  inferential,  but  we  beheve  that  there  is  very 
little  chance  for  reform.  The  resolution  asking  for  sanitary  inspec- 
tion was  ostensibly  a  bid  for  pubHc  favor  and  as  an  offset  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  Sanitai^  School  bill,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  reasonable 
measure  by  every  one  else,  save  those  composing  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. >  The  Health  Bureau  is  merely  asked  for  recommendations, 
and  when  these  are  made,  they  can  be  accepted  merely  in  the  Hght  of 
official  courtesy,  and  filed  accordingly.  Beyond  this  nothing  can  be 
done  save  by  the  pleasure  of  the  Educational  Board,  as  that  body 
alone  has  the  power  to  enforce  any  regulations,  either  for  the  mental 
or  physical  well-being  of  the  children.  Judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  the  outlook  is  discouraging.  What  is  the  use  of  making  recom- 
mendations without  the  power  of  enforcing  them?" 

It  is  plain  from  these  facts  that  but  little  can  be  expected  from  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  interests 
of  the  schools,  and  that  the  legislation  which  has  emanated  from  this 
Society  is  the  only  feasible  means  of  solving  this  difficult  problem. 

Probably  in  no  city  in  the  civilized  world,  more  particularly  in 
popular  centres,  has  the  medical  profession  less  influence  than  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  spheres  in  which 
their  studies  and  experience  naturally  incline  medical  men  to  take  an 
active  part  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  health.  An  instance  will 
suffice  to  explain  our  meaning. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  an  application  was  made  to  the  then  incumbent 
of  the  Mayoralty,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  the 
city,  to  appoint,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  phy- 
sician whose  experience  in  school  sanitation  would,  in  their  judgment, 
conserve  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  schools. 

This  reasonable  request  was  denied.     The  profession  continues 
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tmrepresented  in  the  Board  of  Education;  this  is  an  injustice.  The 
claim  of  the  meiical  profession  is  as  good,  and,  in  some  respects, 
better,  than  that  of  some  other  interests  and  professions  now  repre- 
sented in  the  Board.  Lawyers,  bankers  and  politicians  are  there,  but 
no  physicians;  the  physical  wants  of  100,000  children  require  the 
seryices  of  a  trained  sanitarian  in  the  central  Board  of  Education,  who 
would  aid  materially  in  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  law,  and  would 
not  fail  to  prove  a  useful  member. 

Mayor  Schroeder,  of  Brooklyn,  recognized  this  &ct  in  appointing 
our  colleague.  Dr.  Bell,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
that  dty. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  worthy  Mayor  will  recognize  the  Qlaim 
of  the  medical  profession  to  a  representation  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  law  side  of  the  house,  to  aid  in  obtaining  this 
recognition,  and  the  legislation  referred  to  in  this  report. 

R  J.  O'SuLuvAN,  MD., 
Gbobge  H.  Yeaman, 

B.    S.    GhjEKNSET, 

D.  S.  BmDLE, 
A.  N.  Bell^  MD. 
New  York,  October  M,  1877. 


Ventilation  of  CSow-Stables.— Proper  ventilation  is  indis- 
pensable to  health  of  cows  both  summer  and  winter,  and  to  cleanli- 
ness in  milking.  If  stables  are  without  ample  openings  over  the 
cow's  heads,  the  pressure  of  air  from  without  drives  the  noxious  odors 
from  their  voidings  and  the  venomous  exhalation — perhaps  from  old, 
stale  urine,  under  loose,  squashy  floors — ^forward  to  their  heads,where 
they  are  compelled  to  inhale  them.  Such  stables  are  unfit  to  milk  in, 
because  the  milk,  while  milking,  will  imbibe  those  odors,  and  unflt  it 
for  good  cheese  or  butter.  From  my  observations  in  searching  for 
causes  of  the  ailments  that  cows  are  Uable  to,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  more  disease  is  generated  by  venomous  atmosphere  in 
damp,  iU-ventilated  stables  than  all  other  causes.  As  a  preventive, 
I  would  advise  that  the  floor  of  the  stable  be  laid  upon  a  solid  bed  of 
earth  and  gravel,  with  a  faU  of  six  inches  in  twelve  feet  from  the 
stanchions,  with  the  same  ratio  of  descent,  to  a  point  for  ouUet  of 
liquids,  with  a  platform  raised  six  inches  for  cows  to  stand  and  lie  on. 
The  floor  and  platform  plank  should  be  bedded  in  water-lime  mortar, 
so  there  shall  be  no  soaking  down  nor  hiding-place  for  stale  urine  to 
deposit  and  generate  venomous  odors. 

Openings  in  the  sides  of  stables  are  useful  in  warm,  still  weather, 
and  to  dry  and  cleanse  them ;  but  should  not  be  relied  on  for  breathing 
air,  for  they  should  be  closed  in  severe  weather  to  prevent  currents  of 
air  striking  the  inmates,  which  should  always  be  avoided.  An  open- 
ing forward  and  over  their  heads  large  enough  to  fodder  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  stable  is  little  room  enough  for  circulation  of 
breathing  air,  and  would  not  draw  through  in  currents  unless  the 
siding  is  open  below  and  too  airy  above. — WiUard's  Butter  Butter, 


THE    INFUJENCE   OP   THE  MOYEiCENT  OF   SrBTERRA- 

NEOUS  WATER  ON  HEALTH.* 

By  Baldwin  Lathoi,  G.E.,  M.  Isst.  C.E.,  F.Q.S.,  F.M.S.,  Etc. 

In  the  ooorse  of  a  most  exhanstiTe  paper  on  the  above  head,  the 
writer  remarked  that  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  subterraneous  water 
on  health  was  one  of  yery  considerable  importance,  and  of  ahnost 
uniyersal  application.  By  subterraneous  water  was  meant  any  free 
water  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  regardless  of  the  depth 
at  which  it  might  be  found.  Pointing  out  that,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  all  subterraneous  water  was  subject  to  two 
movements — ^first,  the  vertical  rise  and  fall,  and,  second,  its  horizon- 
tal projection — ^the  writer  observed  that  these  movements,  when  com- 
pounded, made  a  wave  line,  or  a  series  of  wave  lines,  dependent  upon 
the  periods  of  the  exhaustion  and  replenishment  of  the  water.  The 
vertical  rise  in  the  subterraneous  water  was  due  to  the  replenishment 
of  the  springs  by  rainfall ;  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  water  was  due 
to  the  loss  of  water  by  its  flowing  out  of  the  strata  into  the  rivers  or 
sea,  as  spring  water ;  and  also  by  its  evaporation  from  the  sur&tce  of 
the  ground,  to  which  it  was  conveyed  by  the  capillarity  of  the  strata. 
The  horizontal  movement  was  due  to  the  eflect  of  gravity,  all  the  free 
water  of  the  earth  having  a  tendency  to  gravitate  to  the  lowest  levels, 
usually  to  the  nearest  stream,  or  to  the  sea.  To  some  extent,  but  as 
a  rule  only  in  the  case  of  deep-seated  springs  in  porous  strata,  capped 
with  impermeable  beds,  the  direct  movement  of  subterraneous  water 
might  be  interfered  with  by  reason  of  geological  faults  in  the  strata; 
but  where  there  were  such  interferences  there  was  generally  some 
due  as  to  the  nature  and  influence,  which  was  usually  exercised  not 
in  stopping,  but  in  simply  limiting  the  drainage  areas,  or  diverting 
the  flow  from  what  otherwise  would  be  its  natural  outlet.  All  sub- 
terraneous water  was  due  to  rainfall,  and  the  quantity  of  this  water 
at  any  time  present  in  strata  depended  upon  the  rain&U,  and  other 
meteorological  conditions.  Very  limited  areas  on  some  very  porous 
geological  formations  were  speedily  affected  by  rainfall,  and  received 
in  proportion  a  larger  amount  of  rainfall  than  was  the  case  with  some 
larger  areas  ;  but  all  those  limited  areas  which  were  quickly  replen- 
ished by  rainfall,  were  the  areas  soonest  exhausted  in  time  of  drought. 
The  store  of  underground  water  accumulated  dunng  the  winter 
months,  and  was  exhausted  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  The 
period,  however,  varied  with  the  season,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
strata.  It  would  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that,  know- 
ing there  were  currents  of  water  silently  flowing  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  those  currents  might  be  productive  of  numerous  in- 

*  Bead  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  at  Leamington,  October 
6th,  1877. 
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fluenoes,  either  for  good  or  evil,  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
earth  might  be  kept  clean  and  free  by  such  currents,  which  removed 
vast  quantities  of  both  mineral  matter  and  organic  dS/ris,  At  the 
same  time,  having  regard  to  the  vicious  habits  of  man,  they  tended 
to  convey,  spread  and  concentrate  local  pollution,  to  the  general 
detriment  of  the  health  of  communities.  Owing  to  those  movements 
of  subterranean  water,  it  was  doubtful  if  any  local  supply  of  water 
taken  for  domestic  purposes  from  a  superfidaJ  well  could  be  used,  at 
some  times,  without  serious  danger  to  the  health  of  the  persons  using 
it  in  its  natural  state  ;  and,  even  in  the  case  of  deep-seated  springs, 
it  was  well  that  they  should  always  be  traced  to  their  source,  as  there 
appeared  to  be  no  limit  to  the  distance  the  contagious  matter  of 
disease  might  be  transmitted  underground,  as  no  amount  of  filtra- 
tion would  apparently  remove  the  contagia.  Apart  from  the  carrying 
capacity  of  subterraneous  water  to  convey  impurities  from  place  to 
place,  and  so  to  render  the  water  wholesome,  it  would  be  found  that 
as  the  waves  of  water  passed  through  the  earth,  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  the  crest  of  the  wave  was  coincident  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  disease  of  a  certain  class,  such  as  phthisis  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  widespread  epidemics  of  cholera,  diarrhoea  and  fever 
were  coincident  with  the  lowest  water  levels.  There  were,  however, 
isases  known  in  which  undue  elevation  of  the  water  level  led  to  in- 
creased movement  of  the  subsoil  water,  and  to  the  disturbance  of 
filth  stored  in  the  soil,  and  had  been  followed  by  epidemic  outbreaks 
of  fever.  As  a  rule,  the  healthiest  condition  existed  in  those  districts 
in  which  the  water  line  was  well  removed  from  the  surface,  and  in 
which  it  never  fluctuated  in  its  elevation,  and  where  the  water  was 
not  stagnant  The  writer  proceeded  to  say,  inter  alia : — "  Water  in 
itself  does  not  change  in  tne  earth,  but  becomes  noxious  by  reason 
of  carrying  and  distributing  infectious  matter,  and  also  giving  rise  to 
certain  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  organic  processes  being 
carried  on  in  the  soil,  or  which  affect  the  temperature,  humidity  and 
quali^  of  the  ground  atmosphere,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  not  without 
its  innuence  on  the  air  of  our  dwellings.  The  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluence of  water  in  contact  with  soil  in  producing  malaria  has  also 
been  made  use  of  in  war,  and  in  an  early  period  of  history  we  find 
that  resort  was  had  to  the  encouragement  of  malarious  influences 
created  by  water  for  the  destruction  of  enemie&  There  has  been  a 
vast  amount  of  evidence  collected  in  malarious  countries,  all  of  which 
tends  to  show  that  so  long  as  any  surface  is  entirely  covered  with 
water,  no  evil  follows  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  water  subsides  and  the  sur- 
face becomes  dry,  malaria,  with  its  fevers,  is  the  sure  and  certain  re- 
sult The  movement  of  subterranean  water  is  a  subject  which  has  not 
received  very  much  attention.  There  are,  however,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  instances  on  record  to  show  that  water  may  become  seriously 
polluted  bv  reason  of  carrying  impurities  from  imperfect  sewers,  cess-> 
pools,  bunal  grounds,  and  other  foul  sources,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  the  moving  water  may  in  some  cases  enable 
us  to  secure  health  ;  on  the  other  hand,  ignorance  of  the  direction  of 
the  flow  may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  In  districts  in  which 
the  water-supply  is  taken  from  local  wells,  the  construction  of  imper- 
fect or  leaky  sewers  will  not  necessarily  tend  to  improve  the  sanitary 
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conditioii  of  the  place.     An  instance  of  what  a  leaky  sewer  could  do 
in  propagating  cholera  occurred  at  Sandgate,  in  1854,  Vhen  sixty  peo- 

?le  died  from  this  disease  out  of  a  population  of  about  1,000  persons, 
he  disease  followed  the  line  of  the  main  sewer,  and,  "  it  was  discov- 
ered afterwards  that  the  joints  in  the  tubes  in  the  main  sewer  had 
leaked  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction,  and  that  the  water  had  in- 
filtrated the  surrounding  soil,  contaminating  the  water  in  some  of 
the  houses."  It  is  within  the  limit  of  a  &ur  estimate  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  drains  and  sewers 
every  year  laid  in  this  country  that  are  by  no  means  impervious,  and 
the  construction  of  which  leads  to  the  pollution  of  the  subterranean 
water.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  districts  that  incur  great 
outlay  for  sanitary  works  never  appear  to  reap  any  advantage  for 
their  outlay,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  influence  of  the  pollution 
of  the  subterranean  water  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  in- 
fluence of  intermural  interments  is  not  without  its  effects  on  the  health 
of  those  located  mthin  the  influence  of  the  drainage  of  a  cemetery. 
A  tale  was  related  some  years  ago  in  Chambers*  Edinburgh  Joumaly 
which,  written  as  Action,  has  aU  the  reaUty  of  experience.  It  sets  forth 
the  frightful  influence  of  a  crowded  cemetery  located  in  a  populous 
neighborhood  in  Paris,  the  soil  of  which  was  raised  by  the  dead  of 
centuries  to  the  level  of  the  second  floors  of  the  contiguous  houses, 
and  it  was  recounted  that  ''no  young  children  could  be  reared  there, 
and  some  out  of  ©very  family  of  new  comers  were  sure  to  die  within 
the  twelvemonth."  These  are  facts  which  observation  shows  to  be 
the  usual  concomitant  of  such  insanitary  arrangements.  With  refer- 
ence to  cemeteries,  it  should  be  observed  that  those  the  soil  of  which 
are  beet  adapted  for  the  destruction  of  organic  bodies,  are  those 
which  by  their  porosity  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  pollution  of  the 
subterranean  water,  the  effects  of  which  may  be  carried  to  consider- 
able distances ;  and  while  we  are  not  without  evidence  of  how  the 
dead  have  poisoned  the  living,  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  at 
the  present  day  cemeteries  exist  and  are  still  being  located  in  such 

Eositions  in  reference  to  the  subterranean  flow  of  water,  and  the 
abitations  of  the  living,  as  to  seriously  compromise  the  sanitary 
weU-being  of  many  places.  If  "  mutiplied  coincidences  are  tanta- 
mount to  positive  proof,"  then  it  is  clear  that  in  the  undeviating 
water  Hne  we  must  ascribe  the  healthiness  of  the  places  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  We  cannot,  however,  entirely  be  unmind- 
ful of  telluric  influences,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  ground  water 
influences  the  ground  air,  and  ground  air  very  naturally  influences 
health.  The  unhealthiness  of  cellar  dweUings  has  been  admitted  in 
this  country.  Statistics  go  to  prove  that  ground  floors  are  more  un- 
healthy than  the  upper  floors.  This  has  been  established  very  clearly 
in  the  case  of  soldiers  Uving  in  barracks.  The  healthiest  quarters  are 
on  the  upper  floors  ;  so  that  we  must  not  overlook  the  influence  of 
the  ground  in  promoting  or  aggravating  disease.  In  what  way  does 
a  fluctuating  water  line  affect  the  quality  of  the  water  ?  A  constant 
level  means  a  constant  quantity  and  constant  quahty.  A  fluctuating 
level  means  a  fluctuating  quantity  and  fluctuating  quality.  If  we 
hold  with  Dr.  Bichardson,  F.R.S.,  that  the  poison  of  disease  is  or- 
ganic and  particulate,  and  is  formed  in  the  process  of  disease,  and 
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that  the  poison  is  capable  of  dilution  and  destmgtion,  and  with  con- 
centration becomes  noxious,  we  can  well  understand  when  the  water 
is  lowest  in  the  subsoil  there  is  the  greatest  concentration  and  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  it  being  noxious  and  producing  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  hold  with  those  who  say  that  disease  is  due  to  liv- 
ing germs,  and  that  enteric  fever,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Elein,  is  ac- 
companied with  a  fungoid  growth  in  its  mycelium  stage,  to  which  the 
disease  has  been  ascribed — ^we  know  that  for  the  development  of 
the  higher  orders  of  fungi,  all  of  which  have  their  mycelium  stage  of 
growth— contact  with  earth  under  such  conditions  as  are  secured  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  a  damp  soil  is  essential  for  their  future  develop- 
rnent^  and  a  fluctuating  water  line  brings  the  fungoid  germs  .such 
contact  with  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  the  soil  through  which  the 
water  flows  or  in  which  it  fluctuates  appears  also  to  have  an  essential 
bearing  on  the  results  that  follow.  It  is  essential  for  health  that  in 
all  cases  in  which  a  water-supply  is  derived  from  wells,  we  should 
know  from  whence  the  water  flows  to  us  and  the  condition  of  its 
fluctuation,  and  that  all  our  sanitary  works  should  be  executed  with 
reference  to  the  movement  of  the  subterranean  water,  so  as  to  secure 
the  very  best  conditions  for  a  healthy  existence. 


Nassau — the  &mous  winter  resort  for  invalids — ^is  the  chief  of  the 
Bahamas,  a  group  of  about  600  islands,  which  form  the  northernmost 
section  of  the  West  Indies.  New  Providence,  the  capital  of  Nassau, 
and  seat  of  government  for  all  the  Bahamas,  extends  along  the 
water-front  for  about  three  miles,  and  back  to  the  crest  of  a  slope, 
on  which  stand  the  government  house  and  many  of  the  finest  private 
residences,  at  an  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the  harbor.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  are  uniformly  mac- 
adamized, as  are  also  the  numerous  excellent  drives  around  the 
island;  the  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone,  with  the  surrounding 
ground  ornamented  with  a  tropical  profusion  of  flowers  and  trees. 

Its  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  winters  are  delightfully 
mild  and  equable,  without  being  depressing.  The  temperature 
never  falls  below  64°  F.,  nor  rises  above  82°,  and  the  variation  rarely 
exceeds  5°  in  the  24  hours.  Little  rain  falls  in  the  winter  months, 
which  are  almost  uniformly  dry  and  clear.  Not  the  least  attractive 
feature  of  Ntesau  is  the  Royal  Victoria  Hold,  It  is  of  stone,  four 
stories  high,  and  each  of  the  flrst  three  stories  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  piazza,  forming  a  continuous  promenade  over  1,000  feet  long, 
and  affording  to  those  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  out-door 
exercise  ample  facihties  for  enjoying  the  flne  scenery  and  refreshing 
breezes.  The  rooms  are  large  and  carefully  ventilated,  and  the  house 
has  all  the  modem  improvements.  Convenient  arrangements  for  sea- 
bathing exist,  and  for  such  as  prefer  it,  salt-water  baths,  both  hot 
and  cold,  are  provided  in  the  hotel — Appleton's  Hand-Book  of  Winter 
Besorts, 

Nassau  may  be  reached,  from  New  York,  direct,  by  Murray,  Ferris 
Sl  Oo.'s  line  of  steamers;  office,  62  South  Street. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  SANITAEY  SCIENCE,  FOR  ITS 
FUTURE  PRACTICAL  ADVANCEMENT. 


ADDRESS   ON    HEALTH.* 


By  •Edwin  Chadwick,  O.B.,  President  op  the  Health  Section. 

It  will  be  my  duty  to  submit  to  you,  as  well  as  I  may,  from  my 
own  point  of  view,  the  present  position  of  sanitary  science,  for  its  fu- 
ture practical  advancement. 

A  Stationary  Death  wUh  a  Largely  Increased  Population^  a  Beduced 
Death-rate. — ^It  has  been  recently  put  forward  by  a  gentleman  who 
held  this  chair  at  Liverpool,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  expense  in- 
curred by  local  authorities  for  sanitary  works,  there  has  been 
little  alteration  in  the  death-rate  during  the  last  forty  years.  In 
great  part  this  is  true,  and  I  may  show  why  it  is  so;  but  tne  figures 
are  misleading,  for  with  an  increase  of  the  population  during  that 
period,  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty-two  millions,  with  extensive  con- 
ditions of  overcrowding  of  dwellings  of  the  wage  classes,  and  of  cot- 
tages which  formerly  served  for  one  family,  but  which  have  now  fre- 
quently one  family  to  each  room,  there  have  been  augmentations  of 
death-rates  at  many  points,  insufficiently  cotmtervailed  by  reductions 
at  others.  It  will  be  found  that  a  stationary  death-rate  is,  relatively 
a  largely  increased  population,  a  reduced  death-rate.  But  the  state- 
ment is,  as  I  shall  show,  so  couched  as  unjustly  to  depreciate  our  in- 
creased power  of  sanitation.  Then  we  have  had  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus  raised  against  us,  and  it  is  held  forth  that  by  increasing  the 
population  we  shall  by  division  diminish  its  subsistence  fund  and  in- 
tensify misery.  Those  doctrines  were  pressed  for  application  when 
the  population  was  one-third  what  it  now  is.  They  were  again 
pressed  as  of  increasing  necessity,  when  it  was  one-heJf  what  it  now 
is.  In  what  comparative  condition  of  comfort  would  the  population 
now  be,  and  of  prosperity  and  strength  would  the  nation  be,  if  it  were 
now  as  it  then  was  ?  In  my  service  in  Poor  Law  administration,  I 
had  to  deal  practically  with  those  doctrines.  In  one  county  we  at 
once  struck  off  10,000  able-bodied  men  from  the  pauper  roll  of  out- 
door relief  in  aid  of  wages.  The  Malthusians  declared  that  wages 
must  be  reduced  by  that  measure,  and  that  its  working  must  be  hor- 
rible. But  lo !  wages,  instead  of  falling,  rose  higher  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  In  the  very  county  where  ihe  objection  was 
raised  the  population  has  been  increased  during  the  last  half  century 
from  half  a  million  to  upwards  of  two  millions,  wages  have  been 
doubled,  and  until  the  late  check  to  manufactures  and  population 

*  At  Twenty-first  Annual  Congress  of  the  British  Social  Science  Association, 
Aberdeen,  September  13,  1877. 
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— ^productive  poptQation — ^had  become  scarce,  as  I  foretold  it  would 
be.  I  might  add  that  if  by  sanitation  the  population  were  increased 
to  the  extent  foreboded,  why  then,  as  it  is  estimated,  that  of  the  hab- 
itable parts  of  the  globe  only  one-sixth  is  really  believed  to  be  inhabited, 
we  shall  have  sufficient  outlets  for  the  superabundance  of  a 
storengthened  population.  Noting  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  population  doctrine,  epidemic  visitations  were 
regarded  as  "  positive  checks,"  absolutely  unpreventable  and  uncon- 
trollable— ^I  beg  attention  to  the  progress  made  in  the  development 
of  the  powers  of  sanitation  in  absolute  prevention;  especially  as  bear- 
ing on  those  visitations.  In  our  first  meeting  at  Birmingham,  in  1857, 
Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of  Derby,  referred  to  my  official  Eeport 
of  1842,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  population,  in 
terms  with  which  subsequent  dedication  to  me  of  works  on  the  subject — 
of  which  I  prize  most  the  dedications  by  officers  who  have  served 
with  me — have  concurred,  in  accepting  that  Beport  as  the  starting 
point  of  pubHc  effort  in  sanitation.  I  therefore  propose  to  submit 
examples  of  the  development  of  those  powers,  since  that  period.  Our 
genend  death  registration  is  defective  in  itself,  and  it  is  yet  more  de- 
fective for  our  present  purpose,  because  in  the  same  registration  dis- 
tricts, houses  situate  outside  sanitary  works  which  have  had  no  amend- 
ment  are  mixed  up  with  others  in  areas  which  have  been  so  amended, 
and  it  is  hence  very  difficult  to  obtain  distinct  and  just  conclusions 
in  respect  to  the  results  of  such  works.  We  may,  however,  see  more 
clearly  the  operation  of  principles,  and  obtain  more  satisfactory  con- 
dusions,  by  obserying  their  working  on  similar  dasses  of  persons  in 
HimilAr  conditions,  as  in  the  army  and  the  navy;  or  m  pubUc  institu- 
tions under  distinct  professional  observation  and  care.  It  is  to  such 
instances  that  I  beg  to  soUcit  attention.  And  first  as  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  greatest  sources  of  preventable  diseases,  "  the  children's 
diseases  "  and  '*  children's  epidemics." 

A  Norma  of  Sanitation  for  the  Infantile  Stages  of  Life, — ^In  1838 
there  fell  to  the  direct  administration  of  our  Poor  Law  Board,  of 
which  I  was  Secretary,  two  large  institutions  for  the  care  of  destitute 
oarphan  children,  which  suffered  severely  from  passing  epidemics  or 
iryphus  fever.  In  one,  at  Norwood,  containing  700  children,  there 
was  a  severe  outburst  of  typhus  fever,  by  which  more  than  a  third 
were  attacked,  and  more  than  30  were  killed.  The  general  declara- 
tion of  medical  men  at  the  time  was,  that  the  mortality  was  occasioned 
by  deficient  lood.  Bat  the  food  was  better  and  more  abundant  than 
the  food  of  the  independent  wage  classes.  I  got  the  case  examined 
by  the  late  Dr.  Neill  Amott,  who  was  a  specialist  in  one  element  of 
sanitation— ventilation.  He  pronounced  the  main  evil  to  be  not  de- 
ficiency of  food,  but  deficiency  of  pure  air,  and  that  the  remedy  was 
the  constant  removal  of  putrefying  matter  by  good  drainage,  and  of 
foul  sdr  by  ventilation.  This  was  adopted,  with  the  result  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  death-rate  by  about  one-third.  Next  followed  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  skins,  by  regular  head  to  foot  ablutions  with  tepid 
water:*  and  this  was  followed  by  the  reduction  by  about  another  third 

*  On  skin  cleanliness  generally  as  a  factor  in  sanitation,  see  an  exposition  of 
mine,  made  for  the  Congress  on  Domestic  Economy,  held  at  Birmingham,  and 
pobluhed  with  other  papers  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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of  the  ordinary  death-rates.  Other  improyements  m  detail  have  fol- 
lowed, chiefly  in  physical  training.  As  sanitary  improyement  has  ad- 
yanced  in  these  institations  there  haye  been  fewer  inmates  of  the 
sick-wards,  to  the  extent  that  not  a  fourth  of  the  beds  proyided  for 
sickness  are  now  usnally  occupied.  The  particular  institution  first  at- 
tacked, and  now  eight  other  large  orphan  institutions,  district  asy- 
lums— are  in  fact  children's  hospitals,  where  numbers  are  receiyed 
only  to  die.  All  the  iomates  as  a  class  are  of  the  most  wretched  type 
of  children,  all  weakly  and  susceptible  to  disease;  but  of  those  who 
come  in  without  marked  disease,  there  is  now  an  almost  absolute  im- 
munity from  the  ' '  childen's  epidemics."  Cases  of  typhus,  at  one 
time  scarcely  eyer  absent,  haye  not  been  seen  there  for  seyeral  years. 
The  mean  death-rates  in  these  institutions  haye  been  steadily  reduced 
to  about  3  in  1,000,  that  is  to  say  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  general 
death-rate  of  children  of  the  school  ages,  including  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  of  the  pdpulation.  It  was  recently  stated,  as 
eyidencing  the  success  of  the  ''  boarding  out "  system,  that  the  deaths 
had  not  exceeded  2  per  cent ;  and  this  probably  may  be  taken  as  an 
ayerage  children's  death-rate  for  the  cottage;  that  is  to  say,  20  per 
1,000,  as  against  3  per  1,000  in  the  district  orphan  institution,  with 
littie  yariation  in  the  separate  institutions.  Medical  officers  in  charge 
of  them,  but  who  are  in  priyate  practice,  haye  repeatedly  expressed 
to  me  their  astonishment  at  these  results  of  sanitation  as  surprising 
and  wonderful  to  them.  I  was  lately  present  at  a  prize-giying  to 
agricultural  laborers  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  where  one  prize  man  was 
a  shepherd,  who,  out  of  100  lambs  he  had  reared,  had  only  lost  one. 
Such  emulation  may  well  be  directed  to  the  preseryation  of  the  hu- 
man. On  a  yisit  to  one  of  these  orphan  institutions  I  told  the  goy- 
emess  of  the  infants  that  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  had  offered  a 
gold  medal  to  whicheyer  manager  of  such  institutions  should  rear 
the  greatest  number  of  infants,  and  I  asked  the  goyerness  whether 
she  would  compete  in  conseryancy  of  life  against  that  shepherd  with 
his  lambs.  She  proudly  declared  that  she  would  do  more  than  that, 
and  with  the  inf  jnts  of  the  ages  under  her  care  she  really  has  done  mora 
It  is,  howeyer,  to  be  noted  that  the  schools  are  on  the  half-time  prin- 
ciple, which  we  introduce  with  the  Factory  Acts,  as  preyentiye  of  the 
physical  injury  done  by  oyer-sedentary  work  in  the  long-time  schools; 
and  I  may  add  that  by  a  better  adjustment  of  the  book  teaching  to 
the  children's  mental  powers  of  receptiyity,  and  by  the  "  freshening 
up  "  of  the  faculties  by  brisk  gymnastic  exercises  and  l^he  military 
drill,  these  children,  though  naturally  of  an  inferior  mental  type,  are 
got  well  through  the  three  B's  in  less  than  four  years,  as  against 
seyen  in  the  common  elementary  schools,  and  at  half  their  cost  for 
teaching  power;  and  with  the  economical  outcome,  that  the  efficiency 
of  three  is  imparted  to  two  for  industrial  occupations  Formerly, 
yery  much  from  bodily  inaptitude,  not  one  out  of  three  got  good 

E laces;  now  a  yerj  small  percentage  fail  to  do  so.  Here,  then,  we 
aye  a  ^reat  sanitary  norma  established,  with  factors  that  go  to  the 
preyention  of  an  annual  excess  of  upwards  of  50,000  deaths  in  the 
school  stages  of  life,  in  England  and  Wales. 

A  Norma  of  Sanitation  in  Adult  Stages  of  lAje, — I  would  now  caU 
attention  to  another  norma  of  sanitation,  for  adult  stages  of  the 
population. 
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It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  course  of  my  early  service  to  examine  and 
compare  the  results  of  sanitation  in  our  prisons.  Prisons,  I  need  not  re- 
mind YOU,  were,  in  the  time  of  Howard,  seats  of  the  reputed  special 
"  jail-icYcr,  "  to  which  not  only  prisoners,  but  juries  and  judges  who 
tried  them,  have  heretofore  fallen  victims.  But  now,  by  clean  air, 
clean  persons,  pure  water,  and  by  regulated  regimen,  prisons  are 
made  seats  of  health,  and  display  the  most  conspicuous  norma  to  be 
kept  in  view  of  the  power  of  sanitation  in  adult  life.  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  the  distinguished  consulting  physician  on  the  prisons  of 
Scotland,  declares  that  the  general  prison  of  Scotland,  that  of  Perth, 
is  apparently  the  most  healthy  place  in  the  world.  He  states  to 
me:  "The  healthiness  of  the  general  prison  is  almost  marvelous.  I 
have,  down  to  the  present  time,  inspected  it  as  Government  Inspector, 
six  times  annually  for  thirteen  years  past,  and  have  very  seldom  in- 
deed found  more  than  one  man  and  one  woman  in  bed,  amongst  750 
prisoners — once  or  twice  no  one !"  In  the  common  condition,  pre- 
viously, from  such  a  number  of  prisoners,  a  large  sick  ward  would  be 
occupied.  He  is  most  emphatic  in  his  expressions  of  astonishment  at 
the  result  I  have  heard  similar  expressions  from  prison  surgeons  in 
England,  and  that  they  are  wont  to  say  of  patients  in  their  private 
practice,  "  Oh,  if  I  coidd  only  have  that  case  in  prison,  I  could  save 
the  lifa  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  epidemics  which  ravage  the  popula- 
tions under  the  rule  of  Baily  bodies,  vestries,  and  the  like,  do  not 
now  touch  the  populations  in  the  prisons  under  the  care  of  the  State. 
Epidemics  rage  around  them,  but  do  not  enter  them,  unless  it  be  by 
some  extraordinary  accident,  or  some  very  culpable  negligence. 

I  once  met  a  prison  surgeon  of  our  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  of  mind.  I  asked  him  if  anything 
had  hap{)ened.  He  had  got  a  case  oi  small-pox  in  the  prison !  The 
disease  was  then  ravaging  the  courts  and  alleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
prison,  where  as  many  as  a'  third  of  the  wage  classes  in  some  of  them 
were  attacked.  But  this  by  no  means  consoled  him;  a  case  had  no 
business  to  be  in  his  prison.  A  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  one  of 
the  Scotch  prisons,  and  there  was  a  serious  consultation  about  it,  and 
an  elaborate  speculative  report  as  to  how  such  an  extraordinary  event 
could  have  occurred  there.  We  heard  at  the  Board  of  Health  that 
there  was  an  attack  of  dysentery  in  a  prison,  and  on  hearing  of  it  we 
were  perfectly  certain  that  there  wa»  misfeasance  or  culpability  some- 
where. On  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  an  ill-constructed  prison  drain 
had  burst  into  the  prison  well,  from  which  the  prisoners  were  sup- 
plied with  drinking  water.  In  the  Millbank  Prison  cases  of  typhoid 
feYer  were  at  one  time  frequent,  which  was  traced  to  sewer-tainted 
water  from  the  Thames.  For  the  protection  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion, this  sou^rce  of  supply,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  outside  pop- 
ulation, was  stopped,  and  spring  sources,  such  as  we  recommended 
for  the  metropoUs,  were  resorted  to,  with  the  result  that  typhoid 
feYer,  which  continued  to  prevail  amongst  the  general  population  of 
the  metropolis,  has  been  long  extinguished  amongst  the  population  of 
the  prison.  In  another  prison  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  took 
place,  which  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  the  overflow  pipes  being 
connected  direct  with  the  main  sewer,  which  conveyed  the  gas  from 
the  sewer  to  the  prison  water-tank,  so  that  those  gases  were  absorbed 
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by  the  water  which  the  prisoners  drank.  This  connection  was  sev- 
ered, and  the  prisoners  were  restored  to  their  superior,  health.  But 
in  the  metropolis,  and  other  larger  cities,  from  the  work  of  ignojrant 
phimbers,  to  whom  is  left  the  uncontrolled  internal  distribution  of 
water,  the  like  connections  are  made  by  waste  or  oyerflow  pipes  open- 
ing into  the  common  sewers,  whence  the  sewer  gases  of  ill-constructed 
sewers  of  deposit  and  consequent  putridity  are  led  into  the  dstems 
of  the  houses  under  vestral  rule — ^with  the  continued  consequences  to 
the  general  population  from  which  the  population  under  State  sani- 
tary rule  are  protected.  Temperance,  or  ^e  enforced  exclusion  from 
alcoholic  drinks  (as  well  as  from  tobacco),  may,  it  is  observed,  have 
claims  as  factors  in  the  great  sanitary  results,  but  to  what  extent  the 
prison  surgeons  I  have  consulted  cannot  determine,  for  they  have  ob- 
served sinularly  good  results  manifested  in  the  health  of  female  pris- 
oners who  have  not  been  gin  or  beer  drinkers,  but  chiefly  tea.drin£:ers. 

To  prisons,  then,  we  should  accustom  the  health  authorities  to  look 
as  strongholds  of  attained,  and  attainable,  sanitation.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  prisoners,  as  appears  in  Scotland,  enter  the  prisons  with 
disease  upon  them,  often  in  advanced  stages.  Eliminating  these 
cases,  we  may  get  a  measure  of  progress  from  the  mihtary  prisoners 
whose  death-rates  as  outsiders  we  know.  Men  have  been  taJ^en  from 
the  ranks,  v^here  the  death-rates  were  17  in  1,000,  and  put  into  the 
prisons,  where  the  death-rates  were  only  3  in  1,000.  I  am  led  to  con- 
sider, from  various  evidences,  that  a  death-rate  of  3  in  1,000  may  be 
taken  as  an  attained  normal  death-rate  of  the  adult  stages  of  the  life 
of  the  ages  of  the  prison  populations. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  great  sanitary  normas — one  of  a  death-rate 
of  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  common  death-rate  in  the  in&intile 
and  juvenile  stages  of  life,  and  ^e  other  of  the  like  proportion  in  the 
adult  stages.  These  results  of  sanitation  in  the  exemptions  ^om 
ordinary  as  weU  as  extraordinary  epidemics,  excite  the  astonishment 
of  the  professors  of  the  curative  service.  Yet  these  results  are  ob- 
tained by  very  rudimentary  means,  applied,  especially  in  the  juvenile 
stages,  by  agencies  for  which  high  refinement  cannot  be  claimed.  On 
examining  mese  same  results  it  is  evident  that  they  are  yet  suscept- 
ible of  further  advances.  Undivided  professional  attention  (which  is 
frustrated  by  the  administrative  arrangement  which  necessitates 
anxious  attention  to  private  practice),  and  dose  observation  of  the 
comparative  experience  of  several  of  such  estabhshments^  would  evolve 
important  coniributions  to  sanitary  science.  Thus  the  effects  of  san- 
itation, under  different  conditions  of  climate,  have  yet  to  be  observed 
'  and  discriminated.  In  one  children's  institution  at  Calcutta,  similar 
to  those  instances  cited  near  the  metropolis,  a  death-rate  of  about  7 
in  1,000 — ^not  of  a  fourth,  but  of  one-half  the  ordinary  death-rate 
here — ^has  been  obtained,  which  gives  good  promise  of  ^e  practica- 
bility of  rearing  children  Indian  bom  of  British  resident^  and  so 
establishing  succession  in  our  Indian  dominions. 

Different  Species  of  Disease,  aitendant  on  Different  Doses  of  Atrial 
Impurity.  — ^I  obtained  observations  of  one  large  prison,  that  of  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  in  this  country,  who  were  confined  on  the  * 
high  and  fine  site  for  air,  the  granite  of  Dartmoor.    As  the  number 
of  prisoners  and  the  crowding  of  the  prison  was  increased,  and  in 
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the  then  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  means  of  sanitation,  typhus 
became  rfiPe  and  dreadfully  predominant.  As  the  numbers  of  the 
prisoners  were  reduced  bjP  exchanges,  typhus  was  reduced,  and  finally 
disappeared;  jet  phthisis  remained,  and  was  prominent,  but  when  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  still  further  reduced,  phthisis  was  reduced, 
and  on  the  prison  being  further  thinned,  finally  disappeared.  The 
apparent  immunity  from  phthisis  amongst  the  reduced  numbers  of  the 
prisoners  attracted  the  attention  of  a  physician  who  was  a  very  good 
observer  (the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunt),  who  applied  the  fact  suc- 
cessfully in  his  practice.  He  was  wont  to  send  patients  who  were 
smitten  with  consumption  up  to  Dartmoor,  and  to  provide  that  they 
should  be  kept  alone  in  rooms  carefully  aerated.  Cases  occurred  of 
whole  families  in  lower  sites  smitten  with  phthisis,  of  whom  he  could 
persuade  only  one  to  take  the  remedy  of  pure  aeration,  and  that  one 
recovered,  whilst  the  rest  who  remained  fell  one  after  another.  This 
great  prison  presented  an  example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  finest  air  and  water  by  unsanitary  treatment;  and,  more- 
over, of  another  important  subject  needing  further  observation — the 
production  of  different  orders  of  disease  in  the  same  air,  by  different 
doses  of  aerial  impurity  on  the  same  sites  and  under  the  same  atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Progress  of  Sanitation  in  the  Army, — ^I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
your  attention  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  under  public 
treatment  and  collective  observation — namely,  of  our  military  forces  at 
home  and  abroad.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  I  went  my- 
self, as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  first  general  Board  of  Health, 
to  the  War  Office,  and  ventured  to  express  my  doubts  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency, not  of  the  medical  or  curative,  but  of  the  preventive  service. 
I  was  met  by  assurances  of  perfect  confidence  in  the  completeness  of 
all  preparations.  In  result,  however,  a  victorious  army  fell,  not  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  but  by  unsanitary  administration.  The  first  out- 
cry was  to  charge  the  disaster  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  rations  to 
sustain  the  force.  A  Commission  was  sent  out,  and  the  rations  were 
amended.  But  good  food  does  not  suffice  against  bad  air;  the  food 
was  improved,  but  sickness  of  the  troops  continued.  Independent 
remonstrances  were  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others,  and  by 
myself  in  a  pamphlet  I  wrote  on  the  subject  for  Lord  Palmerston.* 
A  Boyal  Commission,  formed  of  the  Chief  Staff  of  trained  officers  of 

•  See  "  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,"  vol.  ii,  p.  81,  82.  On  February  22,  1865,  the 
late  Lord  Palmerston  wrote:  **  My  dear  Lord  Knglan — This  will  be  given  to  you 
by  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Gavin  and  Mr.  R.  Kawlinson,  whom  we  send  out  to  put 
the  hospitals,  the  port  and  the  camp  into  a  less  unhealthy  condition  than  has 
hitherto  existed;  and  I  request  that  you  will  give  them  every  assistance  and  sup- 
port in  your  power.  They  will,  of  course,  be  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  medi- 
cal officers,  by  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  port  arrangements,  and  by  those 
who  have  the  cleaning  of  the  camp.  Their  mission  will  be  ridiculed,  and  their 
recommendations  and  directions  set  aside,  unless  enforced  by  the  peremptory 
exercise  of  your  authority.  But  that  authority  I  must  request  you  to  exert  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner  for  the  immediate  and  exact  carrying  into  elocution 
whatever  changes  of  arrangement  they  may  recommend;  for  these  are  matters  on 
which  depend  the  health  and  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  men— I  may,  indeed,  say 
thousands."  The  Commissioners  landed  in  Constivntinople  on  March  6,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  cleansing  operations  in  the  large  hospitals  at  Scutari,  with 
results  fnlly  set  forth  in  their  report 
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our  Board,  was  sent  out,  and  as  a  result  of  the  sanitary  measures 
proper,  as  was  declared  by  the  then  War  Minister,  Lord  Panmure, 
the  second  army  was  "saved,  and  returnediin  a  better  condition  of 
health  than  the  army  at  home.  It  marks  the  antipathy,  or  at  least 
the  apathy,  with  which  sanitation  has  to  contend — of  which  other 
large  examples  may  be  adduced — that  whilst  every  of&cial  through 
whose  misfeasance  the  first  army  was  lost,  was  decorated,  not  one  of 
those  through  whose  sanitary  science  the  second  army  was  declared 
to  have  been  saved  received  then  or  since  the  slightest  notice  for  the 
achievement.  Chiefly,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Herbert,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  structural  improvements  advised  by  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission,  army  sanitation  was  advanced,  under  more  or  less  per- 
fect provisions,  from  a  death-rate  of  17.5  in  the  year  1858  to  a  death- 
rate  of  9. 06  for  the  whole  army  in  1875.  The  death-rate  of  the  Foot 
Guards  was  in  1858  20.4  per  1,000.*  It  was  last  year  7. 72.  The 
deaths  amongst  them  from  continued  fevers  have  been  reduced  from 
2.45  to  0.44,  and  of  tubercular  diseases  from  12.53  to  1.69  per  1,000 
of  mean-  strength.  New  hospital  accommodation,  provided  on  the 
old  experience  of  the  curative  service  of  a  constant  bed-lying  sickness 
bf  100  per  1,000  of  force,  has  been  found  to  be  in  excess  to  more  than 
the  double  of  what  is  now  required.  The  effects  of  sanitation  in  the 
army  have  been  progressively  manifested  in  the  army  on  foreign  sta- 
tions, in  some  instances  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  which  I  will 
mention  one — the  instance  of  Gibraltar,  where  from  1818  to  1836 
there  was  a  death-rate  of  21.4  per  1,000.  Progressive  reductions  have 
followed  barrack  improvements,  general  drainage,  water-supply  and 
other  sanitary  works  there  until  1875,  when  the  death-rate  was  5. 50 
per  1,000,  and  the  place  is  made  the  most  healthy  spot  out  of  England 
for  troops.  I  may  here  state  that  at  our  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in  1858, 
I  read  a  paper  demonstrative  of  the  importance  of  the  application  of 
sanitary  science  to  the  protection  of  the  Indian  army.  The  repre- 
sentations then  made  met  with  concurrent  support,  and  were  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  competent  and  efficient  Royal  Commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Indian  army,  in  1859.  The  report  of  this 
Commission  stated  that  the  death-rate  of  the  British  soldier  since  the 
first  occupation  of  the  country  has  oscillated  round  69  per  1, 000. 
Dr.  Cunningham  gives  the  present  death-rates  among  the  British 

*  It  is  dae  to  state  that  Lord  Fortescae,  in  1856,  gave  notice  of  four  resolutions 
on  Army  Sanitary  Reforms,  of  which  the  first  was:  '*  That  the  continued  exces- 
sive mortality  of  the  British  army  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  bad  sanitary 
condition  of  the  barrack  accommodation  '';  and  the  last  was,  *'  That  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  such  increase  and  improvement  of  the  barrack  accommodation  are 
imperatively  called  for,  not  less  by  good  policy  and  true  economy  than  by  juiitioe 
and  humanity."  In  collecting  materials  for  his  speech,  he  visited  many  barracks 
and  military  hospiUils;  and  only  a  week  before  the  motion  was  to  come  on,  Lord 
Fortescue  caught  the  ophthalmia  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  by  which  he  loKt  the  use 
i»f  one  eye.  Whilst  on  a  sick  bed,  he  was  gratified  to  hear  that  a  Royal  Commission 
had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  which  presented  a  very  able  report, 
drawn  wp  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  before  Lord  Fortescue  was  able  to 
make  the  motion  which  had  been  standing  in  exienso  on  the  notice  paper  before  he 
was  taken  ill  in  1856.  That  report  led  to  great  improvements  being  at  once  made 
by  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  1858,  which  was  followed  up  by  subsequent  gov- 
ernments; and  on  May  11th,  1858,  Lord  Fortescae  moved  and  carried,  without  a 
division,  the  four  resolutions  which  he  had  given  notice  of  in  1856. 
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troops  in  India  at  17. 48.  The  JEtverage  rate  of  the  preceding  four 
years  has  been  17. 65,  though  1875  was  a  great  choleraic  epidemic 
year.  These  are  the  death-rates  in  India;  but  as  some  die  on  the 
Toyage  home,  and  others  at  Netley,  the  total  death-rate  has  been 
18.52.  On  a  threatened  invasion  of  our  West  Indian  possessions  by 
cholera,  we  were  called  upon  at  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  or- 
ganize a  Sanitary  Commission  for  defense.  One  result  of  that  exam- 
ination, chiefly  conducted  by  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  was  to  show  that  the 
excessive  ordinary  death-rates  there  (50  in  1,000),  and  the  assumed 
impossibility  for  the  white  races  to  live  and  have  succession  there, 
were  mainly  the  results  of  unsanitary  conditions.  The  army  sanitary 
statistics  are  confirmatory  of  that  view.  In  the  Leew'ard  command 
the  death-rate  was,  from  1819  to  1836,  no  less  than  96  per  1,000. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  at  all  the  stations  of  late  years, 
and  the  management  of  white  troops  has  been  much  improved.  Li 
1875  the  death-rate  was  5.98  per  1,000.  As  in  the  prisons,  so  in  the 
barracks,  it  may  now  almost  be  said  that  epidemics  are  not  permitted 
there.  Whensoever  any  occur  there,  an  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  causes, 
with  a  view  to  their  removal,  whilst  epidemics  carry  away  thousands 
of  the  civil  population,  the  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  without  any 
proper  inquiry  whatsoever. 

Shortcomings  in  Army  Sanitation. — ^The  foregoing  results  may  be 
accepted  as  great  and  telling  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  sanita- 
tion; but  in  the  service  of  this  science  we  should  reckon  nothing  done 
whilst  aught  remains  to  do.  For  sound  fault-finding  is  promotive  of 
further  progress,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should 
change  our  aspect  of  felicitation  to  an  aspect  of  severe  discontent  with 
the  fl^^ort-comings  of  the  administration.  It  may  be  demanded  why 
the  death-rate  of  the  Foot  Guards  should  be  7.72!  Why  should  it  be 
above  that  much-exposed  service,  the  police,  which  has  now  a  death- 
rate  of  only  5  in  1,000,  instead  of  11,  as  formerly?  Why  should  the 
death-rate  of  the  Foot  Guards  be  above  Gibraltar,  which  was  5. 50  ? 
There  are  vet  fevers  in  the  barracks,  combined  with  other  diseases, 
which  ought  not  to  be  there  any  more  than  in  the  prison — there  are 
some  50  per  1,000  constantly  sick  amongst  the  selected  strong  lives 
of  the  barrack,  and  not  above  10  per  cent,  amongst  the  unselected  and 
low  and  bad  lives  of  the  prison,  even  with  the  diseases  brought  with 
them.  Then  we  have  yet  a  death-rate  of  9.36  for  the  whole  of  the 
home  army!  such  a  contrast  to  Gibraltar — strong,  selected  lives,  a 
death-rate  even  threefold  greater  than  the  wretched  population  of  the 
prisons  I  This,  surely,  ought  not  to  be,  and  with  due  support  to  the 
sanitary  admiaistration,  which  has  done  so  much,  it  would  not  be. 

A  Norma  of  General  Sanitation  in  a  Tropical  Climate. — ^In  respect  to 
the  sanitation  of  the  Indian  army,  I  may  present  one  norma  for  use. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  informed  of  an  example  of  the  power  of  sanita- 
tion on  a  tract  of  land  in  Algeria,  which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy, 
and,  if  possible,  to  colonize  for  stratagetical  purposes,  where,  however, 
three  sets  of  colonists  had  been  swept  away,  and  three  sets  of  miUtary 
force  dislodged  by  a  death-rate  higher  than  the  worst  that  ever  pre- 
vailed amongst  our  army  in  India.  Subsequently  the  place  was  skOl- 
fully  dc&ined,  supplied  with  water  and  appropriately  cultivated,  with 
the  result  that  the  malaria  and  the  malarial  fevers  were  nearly  abol- 
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iflhcd,  and  the  birth-rate  made  as  good  as  in  a  roral  district  of  France, 
and,  indeed,  to  exceed  the  death-rate  of  the  colonists;  and  the  death- 
rate  of  the  soldiers  was  reduced  to  about  13  in  1,000.  At  my  instance, 
onr  then  Minister  of  War,  Lord  Bipon,  directed  the  place  to  be  visited 
and  the  work  to  be  examined  by  a  special  CommiBsion,  on  which  were 
Dr.  John  Satherland,  Lient-GoL  Ewart,  RE.,  Dr.  Paynter  and  Mr. 
Robert  Ellis,  C.  B.,  of  the  Sanitary  Conmiission  of  Madras.  Bat  that  I 
was  prevented  by  illness,  I  deemed  the  example  so  important,  that  I 
should  have  accompanied  them.  By  them  the  results  were  verified, 
and  pronounced  to  be  generally  applicable  to  India.  It  showed  that 
for  tne  protection  of  soldiers,  sanitation  must  extend  beyond  the  four 
walls  of  the  barracks,  to  the  cantonments  and  to  the  habitations  of  the 
connected  populations. 

To  go  with  an  army  under  unsanitary  commands  is  to  incur  three- 
fold greater  danger  of  death  from  disease  than  from  the  sword.  To 
go  with  a  working  army,  for  settlement  nnder  sound  sanitary  com- 
mands,  is  for  the  settler  to  go  with  threefold  greater  security  for  him- 
self and  family  against  disease — tropical  disease — ^than  if  he  went 
alone. 

Not  solely  by  the  one  recited  norma  of  sanitation,  but  on  other  evi- 
dence too  long  to  recite,  I  believe  that  the  death-rate  of  the  Indian 
army  and  its  sickness-rate,  are  yet  at  least  full  one-third  higher  than 
it  ought  to  be,  or  will  be  hereafter  under  a  good  administration.  The 
present  loss  from  defective  army  sanitation  amounts  to  between  four 
to  five  hundred  deaths  annually,  and  the  preventable  sickness  of  some 
1,600  or  more  of  our  small  and  valuable  force.  Added  to  these  are 
the  enormous  losses  of  civil  population  from  the  dereliction  of  gov- 
ernmental duty  in  respect  to  them,  and  the  inaction  arising  from  ad- 
ministrative ignorance  and  apathy,  which  has  its  pretext  for  inaction 
in  the  assumed  difiiculty  of  overcoming  the  habits  of  the  population, 
and  the  ignoble  assumption  that  ignorance  is  impregnable. 

Economics  from  pad  Army  Sanitation, — All  the  short-comings  may 
be  treated  as  waste  of  military  as  well  as  of  civil  force,  which  have  to 
be  measured  by  the  gains  derived  from  past  sanitation.  Let  me  state 
some  of  the  gains  of  military  force  so  obtained,  as  indications  of  future 
practical  economy  from  sound  sanitary  administration. 

The  death-rate  of  the  home  army  was  17  per  1,000  up  to  1857. 
This,  on  a  man-strength  of  88,147  men,  gives  1,840  deaths.  But  the 
actual  deaths  were  only  870,  showing  a  saving  of  670  men — a  battalion, 
nearly.  At  .£100  per  man,  this  represents  a  saving  of  £67,000  per 
annum  in  the  home  army.  As  to  the  Indian  army,  the  latest  returns 
show  tliat  it  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  60,000  men.  A  death-rate 
of  69  per  1,000  implies  4,140  deaths  per  annum;  but  at  the  present 
rate,  all  told,  at  18  per  1,000  per  annum,  there  would  be  required  only 
1,080,  or  8,660  fewer  deaths  than  under  the  old  death-rate,  and  on  the 
ctiloulation  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  this  gives  an  annual  saving  of 
£366,000  per  annum,  which  ought  to  be  half  a  million  under  effective 
sanitary  administration.  The  army  was  smaller;  but  under  the  old 
unsanitary,  and  merely  curative  rule,  there  would  have  been  10  per 
eimt  of  sick,  that  is  to  say,  6,000  men  out  of  an  army  of  60,000  always 
in  hospittU.  At  present  the  numbers  are  3, 360,  too  many  by  one-half; 
but  it  shows,  nevertiieless,  three  battalions  of  men  more  in  the  effective 
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strength  of  the  army  than  would  have  been  the  case  fortnerlj  with  an 
army  of  the  present  strength. 

Progress  of  Sanitation  in  the  Royal  Navy. — I  now  advert  to  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitation  in  the  Eoyal  Navy. '  Dr.  Johnson,  now  lust  alfcen- 
tury  ago,  thus  spoke  of  it:  "As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look  down 
from  the  quarter-dec^  to  the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  human  misery;  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench.  A 
ship  is  a  prison,  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned;  it  is  worse,  worse 
in  e-^ery  respect;  worse  air,  worse  food,  worse  company."  This, 
which  was  said  of  the  Boyal  Navy  then,  may  be  said  of  the  mercantile 
marine  now .  Such  events  as  occurred  in  Anson's  time  may  be  stated  to 
be  impossible  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  in  which  now  the  death-rate  from 
disease  alone  in  the  total  force  was,  according  to  the  last  report,  6. 9 
per  1,000.  This  is  little  more  than  one-half  the  death-rate  prevalent 
amongst  the  men  of  the  same  ages  of  the  civil  population.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  to  me  that  the  progress  of  sanitation  in  the  navy  is 
yet  nnsatismctory.  It  was  6  per  1,0^  as  early  as  1830.  In  1835  it 
had  been  got  down  to  4.9.  Some  observation  in  experience  of 
the  preventive  vigilance  exercised  in  the  transport  of  pauper  emi- 
grants when  payments  were  made  only  on  the  numbers  landed  alive, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  species  of  disease  yet  too  prevalent  in  the 
Eoyal  Navy — under  former  conditions  denoted  by  Dr.  Johnson's  ex- 
pression, the  mortality  on  board  transport  ships  was  terrific.  The 
Indian  government  have  now,  however,  sanitary  troop-ships  for  the 
outward  voyage,  in  which  the  death-rate  from  disease  is  under  3.0  per 
1,000.  Indeed,  the  transport  returns  for  1876-7  show  a  death-rate 
of  2.6  per  1,000 — ^that  is  to  say,  about  the  same  death-rate  as  in  the 
best-ordered  prison  on  shore,  and  less  than  half  the  death-rate  in 
barracks;  less  than  a  third  of  the  death-rates  of  the  wage  classes 
under  corporate  rule,  and  this  with  no  greater  than  50  cubic  feet 
of  space.  Of  course,  enforced  temperance  in  the  floating  prison,  as  in 
the  stationary  prison  on  shore,  has  much  to  do  with  this;  but  there 
are  no  epidemic  outbreaks  in  these  ships.  On  the  return  voyage, 
many  of  the  men  who  are  sent  home  as  invalids  or  on  sick  leave  land 
quite  recovered.  Making  aU  allowances  for  differences  of  exposure  to 
external  contc^ion,  the  death-rate  and  sickness-rate  prevalent  amongst 
the  selected  population  of  the  movable  prisons  afloat  ought,  I  consid- 
er, to  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the  normal  sickness  and  death-rates 
of  the  unselected,  primarily  diseased  and  altogether  inferior  popular 
tions  of  the  fixed  prisons  on  shore. 

{To  be  continued,) 


BERMUDA. 

Within  three  days'  travel  from  New  York  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  so  complete  a  change  in  gOTemment,  climate,  scenery  and  vegeta- 
tion as  Bermnda  offers.  The  voyage  may  or  may  not  be  pleasant, 
bat  is  sore  to  be  short  The  Gulf  Stream,  which  one  is  obUged  to 
cross,  has  on  many  natures  a  subduing  effect,  and  the  sight  of  land 
is  not  generally  unwelcome.  The  delight  is  intensified  by  the  beau- 
ties which  are  spread  out  on  every  hand.  The  wonderful  transpar- 
ency of  the  water,  the  numerous  islands,  making  new  pictures  at 
every  turn,  the  shifting  hghts  on  the  hills,  the  flowers,  which  almost 
hide  houses  that  peep  out  here  and  there  from  their  bowers,  makeup 
a  scene  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful  And  so  making  our  way  slowly 
through  the  labyrinth  of  islands,  a  sudden  turn  brings  us  into  the 
pretty  harbor  of  Hamilton,  which  is  the  capital  and  principal  town 
of  Bermuda.    .     . 

The  town  is  small,  not  having,  probably,  more  than  2,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  houses  are  rarely  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  often, 
or  usually,  only  one.  They  are  almost  invariably  built  entirely  of 
the  Bermuda  stone — walls,  roof  and  chimneys.  The  stone  is  of  a 
creamy-white  color,  and  so  porous  that  it  seems  as  if  it  would  crum- 
ble in  a  day.  .  .  Kitchens  and  servants'  rooms  are  generally  de- 
tached from  the  main  house. 

There  are  only  two  towns  in  Bermuda — Hamilton  and  St.  George'a 
Most  of  the  people  therein  are  engaged  in  trade,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
citement about  it.  Few  business  men  in  Hamilton  reside  in  town, 
but  drive  or  sail  in  from  homes  in  the  country.  At  six  the  town  is 
deserted,  and  after  that  hour  is  a  veritable  sleepy  hollow. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  good  hard  roads, 
which  are  generally  free  from  dust.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, and  changes  continually.  .  .  Great  beds  of  geraniums, 
which  mock  our  hot-houses  in  their  profusion,  grow  wild.  Hedges 
of  oleander  line  the  roads  or  border  cultivated  patches  of  land,  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  high  winds  which  at  times  sweep  over  the 
islands.  Thirteen  varieties  are  found  here,  and  wherever  you  go  it 
is  one  mass  of  pink-and-white  blossoms.  The  passion-flower  peeps 
out  from  its  covert  of  green  leaves,  creeping  up  the  branches  of  tall 
trees.  The  profusion  of  flowers  is  wonderful,  and  one  can  always 
have  a  bouquet  for  the  gathering.  The  winter  is  the  real  time  for 
them.  About  Christmas,  the  roses,  magnificent  in  size  and  of  great 
variety,  are  in  all  their  glory.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  flowers  are 
fully  equaled  by  the  excellence  and  diversity  of  fruits.  Oranges  of  a 
superior  quality  are  raised.  The  lemon  grows  wild.  The  mango, 
guava,  papaw,  pomegranate,  fig,  avocado  pear — whose  lovers  (for 
they  can  be  called  nothing  else)  become  eloquent  in  its  praise — the 
custard-apple,  the  banana — the  lazy  man's  delight,  bearing  its  wealth 
of  fruit,  and  dying  as  it  yields  its  single  bunch,  while  the  new  plants 
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springing  up  about  its  dead  stock  maintain  the  supply  the  year 
round — all  these  fruits  grow  readily,  and  with  due  effort  would  grow 
abundantly.  .  Strawberries  ripen  from  November  tillJuly.  Grapes 
grow  luxuriantly.     .     . 

From  St.  George  to  Hamilton  there  is  a  fine  ocean  drive  of  eight 
or  nine  milea  Going  ^y  Harrington  Sound,  you  will  pass  the  Devil's 
Hole,  or  Neptune's  Grotto,  between  which  and  the  sound  there  is  a 
subterranean  communication — the  sound,  by  the  way,  being  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Like  most  hmestone  countries,  Bermuda  abounds 
in  caves,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  beautiful  than  in  Walsingham, 
not  far  from  Neptune's  Grotto,  on  the  road  leading  around  Harring- 
ton Sound,  one  of  the  loveliest  sheets  of  water  imaginable.  The 
whole  region  is  singularly  attractive;  mimic  lakes,  reflecting  the 
varied  hues  of  the  rocks  which  enclose  them,  with  trees  overhanging 
their  banks,  teem  with  fish  wonderful  in  variety  and  color,  whose  mo- 
tions are  the  very  ideal  of  grace.  By-paths  through  the  tangled 
wildwood  lead  one  through  a  wilderness  of  beauty.  Nature  has  been 
lavish  of  her  gifts  all  throagh  this  locahty,  and  as  it  is  geologically 
one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  Bermuda,  all  th^  rocks  seem  to  have  the 
weather  stain  which  the  vines  love  so  well.  Over  the  whole  is  thrown 
the  ch^rm  of  poetry,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  Tom  Moore's 
favorite  haunts  while  living  in  Bermuda.  It  is  fitting  that  Nature 
shonld  have  her  temples  in  such  a  place.  Humility  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  entrance  to  them,  and  so,  bending  low,  making  a  slight 
descent,  we  are  soon  standing  in  a  room  from  whose  arched  roof 
hang  large  stalactites.  Artificial  hghts  bring  out  each  in  its  full  pro- 
portions, and  one  contemplates  with  wonder  this  strange  architec- 
ture, regardless  of  the  ages  it  endured.  In  a  second  one  near  by, 
and  which  is  much  more  spacious,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  clear 
as  crystal  and  of  an  emerald  tint.     .     . 

Back  to  the  enchanted  ground,  we  lunch  under  "  Moore's  calabash 
tree,"  hacked  by  specimen-hunters,  but  beautiful  still.'  Here  he  sat 
and  wrote,  and  so  acquired  the  divine  right  to  all  this  place.     .     . 

So  admirably  are  the  islands  situated,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
defective  drainage.  Strangers  usually  resort  here  in  the  winter,  and 
generally  speak  highly  of  the  agreeableness  of  the  climate.  Bains 
are  quite  prevalent  at  this  ^season,  and  most  houses  are  not  suffi- 
ciently protected  from  dampness,  as  the  native  Bermudian  thinks 
fires  unhealthy,  and  sits  on  his  veranda  throughout  the  year.     .     . 

There  is  almost  invariably  a  good  breeze  from  some  quarter,  and 
the  nights  and  mornings  are  cool  and  delightful.  .  .  The  mercury 
seldom  rises  above  85°,  or  falls  below  40°,  while  the  average  is  about 
70°. 

There  seem  to  be  no  diseases  pecuUar  to  the  climate.  .  .  Con- 
sumptives often  resort  here,  but  seldom  derive  that  benefit  which 
they  experience  in  a  dry  cUmate,  though  they  often  improve  and  in 
some  cases  are  nearly  cured.  The  cHmate  seems  to  be  especially 
beneficial  to  those  aifiicted  with  rheumatism  and  certain  nervous 
diseases.  Bronchial  affections  are  generelly  relieved  and  not  unfre- 
quently  cured. — Harper's  Magazine. 

For  Bermuda  elegant  British  Steamships  sail  weekly  from  New 
Tork.     A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Agent,  29  Broadway. 


THE   MEDICX>-LEGAL  SOCrETTY— ITS   STATUS,   PURPOSK 

AXD  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECTS. 

AssTAi.  Meetdtg,  Novexbeb  7,  1877. 

BmBDca  Appbebb  bt  Pbof.  F.  H.  Hamiltok,  ILD.,  LLlD. 

Qesptixmes:  Permit  me  to  mention  briefly  the  leading  topics  whidi 
haTe  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Societr  during  the  year  jnst  ended: 

The  first  meeting,  in  November,  1876,  was  occapied  bj  the  reading 
of  the  President's  Inaugural  Address. 

In  December,  George  M.  Beard,  M.D.,  active  member,  read  a 
paper  on  '^Trance,  or  Somnambulism  in  its  Medico-Legal  Belations,** 
wluch  was  unfortunately  not  published  in  our  r^^nlar  organ.  The 
Savitakux,  axd  Oboah  of  the  MEDico-IiEaAL  SoctETT,  but  which  ap- 
peared in  full  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  cf  Nervous  and 
Mental  Dvfea^fest,  Chicago,  Ilhnois. 

January  dd,  1877. — A  large  audience  of  members  and  tdtizens 
listened  to  a  paper  on  "  Personal  Identity,"  by  J.  Appleton  Morgan, 
active  member,  attorney  at  law  and  counselor,  published  in  the  "  or- 
gan "  of  the  Society,  for  January,  1877.  At  ihe  same  meeting,  after 
a  brief  statement  by  the  Chair,  of  what  the  Society  had  undertaken 
to  do  in  the  matter  of  school  hygiene,  a  report  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject.  A  paper  was  also  read  by  Professor  C.  R 
Agnew,  M.D.,  by  invitation,  on  the  "Defects  of  Vision  caused  by 
Study,  and  by  the  Bad  Arrangement  of  Light  in  the  School-Housea" 
The  report  of  the  committee,  and  Dr.  Agnew's  paper,  are  published 
in  the  **  organ"  for  March,  1877.  A  lengthy  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Mr.  James  Appleton  Morgan  considered,  especially,  the  subject  of 
Compulsory  Education;  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Owen,  Principal  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Street  District  School,  the  Condition  of  the  Schools,  and  the 
need  of  a  Competent  Medical  Inspector,  etc.,  etc. ;  Bobert  B.  Mc- 
Bvane,  M  D.,  the  Proportion  of  Blind  to  the  Population,  etc ;  Mo- 
reau  Morris,  MD.,  the  Duty  of  the  Health  Department  in  reference  to 
School  Hygiene.  Full  minutes  of  this  discussion  will  be  found  in  the 
"  organ  "  for  April,  1877. 

February  1th,  1877. — Dr.  Alfred  M.  Carroll,  active  member,  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Plea  of  Insanity,"  published  in  the  ''  organ"  for  June. 
After  which  a  paper  on  "  Defective  Vision  in  School  Children, "  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  contributed  by  invitation  by  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Loring,  of  this  city,  published  in  the  "  organ"  for  May,  1877,  with  the 
discussion  which  ensued,  conducted  chiefly  by  Jacob  F.  Miller,  Esq., 
and  Dr.  B.  J.  O'Sullivan. 

March  1th. — Dr.  Samuel  A.  Baborg,  active  member,  read  a  paper 
entitled  *'  Is  the  Connection  of  Charity  with  Correction,  in  the  (Sty  of 
New  York,  useful  ?  What  should  be  the  Policy  of  a  Great  City  to- 
ward its  Poor?"  Discussed  and  pubhshed  in  the  *^  organ  "  for  July, 
1877,  with  the  debate;  conducted  chiefly  by  Simon  Sterne,  late  Com. 
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P.  C,  etc.,  Dr.  McHvane,  Hon.  Frank  Sherman  Smith,  Judge  Fithian 
and  Dr.  Raborg.  At  this  same  meeting  the  Permanent  Commission 
reported,  through  Mr.  Yearaan,  their  reply  to  the  inquiries  made  by 
the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society,  relative  to  the  laws  of  this 
State  regulating  the  conduct  of  medical  witnesses  in  confidential  cases, 
and  to  the  experience  and  opinions  of  the  Society  as  to  its  practical 
working  and  Talue.     The  report  was  accepted  and  approved. 

April  4th. — The  Society  listened  to  a  paper,  by  Jacob  F.  Miller, 
Esq.,  active  member,  on  *-*  Medical  Experts. "  No  copy  of  this  paper, 
nor  of  the  discussions  which  ensued,  has  yet  been  furnished  for  publi- 
cation. It  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  copy  will 
soon  be  furnished. 

May  2d. — Dr.  W.  G.  Stevenson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  read,  by  invita- 
tion, a  paper  entitled  "  Criminality,"  which,  having  been  discussed, 
was  published  in  the  "  organ  "  for  August  and  September. 

June  &h, — ^Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Philadelphia,  the  distinguished  author 
of  "Mental  Pathology,"  "Mental  Hygiene,"  etc.,  etc.,  honorary 
member  of  the  Society,  read,  by  invitation,  a  paper  on  "  Testamentary 
Capacity."    Published  in  the  "  organ  "  for  October,  1877. 

September  5ih, — ^Dr.  Thomas  C.  Finnell,  active  member,  addressed 
the  Society  on  the  ' '  Legal  Responsibilities  of  those  who  administer 
Anaesthetics."  A  lengthy  discussion  ensued.  The  address  and  debate 
are  still  to  be  published. 

The  October  meeting  being  for  the  annual  election  of  officers,  and 
for  the  auditing  the  reports  of  the  officers,  no  paper  was  read.  At 
the  dose  of  the  regular  business  of  the  evening,  however,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  J.  F.  Dunphy,  the  Chair  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five,  three  of  whom  should  be  lawyers  and  two  physicians,  to  report 
to  the  Society  whether  any  farther  legislation  was  required  to  prevent 
criminal  abortions. 

The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  John  F.  Dunphy,  James  O'Dea,  Jacob 
F.  Miller,  Freeman  J.  Fithian  and  Wm.  G.  Davies. 

At  the  same  meeting,  also,  the  Committee  on  the  Hygiene  of  the 
Schools,  made,  through  Dr.  O'SulHvan,  a  supplementary  report, 
which  was  accepted  and  approved,  and  the  committee  continued. 

It  vnll  be  observed  that,  under  our  By-Laws,  there  are  only  eight 
evenings  in  the  year  devoted  to  the  reading  of  regular  papers  and 
discassions  thereon.  Of  these  papers,  the  active  members  of  the 
Society  have  contributed  six,  two  of  which  were  contributed  by  the 
lawyers,  and  four  by  the  physicians.  The  iwo  remaining  evenings 
were  occupied  by  distinguished  medical  gentlemen  from  abroad  (one 
of  whom.  Dr.  Ray,  was  an  honorary  member),  both  of  which  papers 
related  exclusively  to  medico-legal  science.  There  have  been  pre- 
sented also,  and  read,  two  carefully  prepared  and  elaborate  papers  on 
State  Medicine,  not  strictly  medico-legal,  contributed,  on  invitation, 
by  medical  gentlemen  who  are  not  members  of  the  Society,  but  who 
are  regarded  as  experts  on  the  subjects  upon  which  they  wrote, 
and  whose  opinions  were  thought  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  School  Hygiene. 

All  of  these  papers  have  been  or  will  be  published  in  our  regular 
organ,  except  one,  as  has  been  already  stated,  and  will  constitute,  I 
am  constrained  to  say,  valuable  matter  for  reference  to  the  future 
student  of  medico-legal  science  and  pubhc  hygiene. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasnrer  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  the  initiation  and  ftiiTtiml  dues  and  the  additional  expense  in- 
cnrred  for  the  better  accommodation  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
for  the  Ubrarj,  including  ixx>m-rent,  the  purchase  of  books,  insurance, 
and  a  yeij  smaU  salary  to  the  Secretary,  the  amount  of  money  now 
in  the  treasury  is  larger  than  is  usual  at  the  dose  of  the  year.  Some 
portion  of  the  fund,  set  aside  last  year  for  the  increase  of  the  Ubrary, 
has  not  yet  been  expended,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
those  books  for  which  the  Society  most  stands  in  need. 

During  the  year  the  trustees  have  formally  taken  possession  of  all 
the  property  which  could  be  found,  and  which,  for  the  want  of  a 
home,  was  much  scattered;  and  having  secured  a  proper  insurance, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  none  of  our  future  accumulations  will  be 
lost — certainly  not  while  the  present  efficient  board  of  trustees  remaiu 
in  office. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  explain  why  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Society,  both  at  the  regular  meetings  and  in  the  commttees,  has  been 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  School  Hygiene — a  subject  which  does 
not  come  wholly  within  the  original  purpose  of  our  organization — and 
in  an  attempt  to  procure  metropohtan  and  legislative  action,  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  this  subject  was  brought  to  our 
attention  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  a  former  school  inspector, 
Dr.  R  J.  O'SuUivan. 

And,  since  then,  as  a  result  of  our  own  inspections,  and  through 
various  communications  from  those  who  are  interested  and  possess 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  our  information  has  accumulated,  and 
the  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  us,  that  the  condition  of  our 
schools  is,  in  certain  respects,  bad — very  bad — and  that  some  remedy 
ought  to  be  speedily  applied. 

The  evils  which  we  have  observed  are,  briefly:  over-crowding,  es- 
pecially in  the  primary  departments;  imperfect  ventilation;  bad  ar- 
rangement of  the  light;  faulty  construction  and  dangerous  proximity 
of  the  water-closets;  too  long  confinement  in  the  school-rooms;  ad- 
minsion  of  thousands  of  children  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  nursery  or  at  play,  namely,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years 
(there  are  17,000  children  under  six  years  in  our  school-houses); 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  play-grounds;  the  construction  of  large 
and  expensive  buildings  on  small  lots,  so  that  little  or  no  space  is  left 
on  either  side  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 

Most  of  these  evils  are  remediable  at  once,  under  proper  laws  and 
intelligent  administration;  while  some  of  them  can  only  be  remedied 
as  new  buildings  are  constructed  and  the  old  ones  are  abandoned. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  hitherto  paid  no 
attention  to  the  repeated  com])laints  sent  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Health; 
but  that  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Inspectors,  who  have  been  from 
time  to  time  detailed  for  this  special  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
have  been  passed  unnoticed;  at  least,  they  have  provoked  neither 
reply  nor  action.  The  evils  complained  of  are  not  remedied — nor 
does  the  Board  of  Health  attempt  to  enforce  action  by  the  exercise 
of  its  own  legitimate  authority. 

We  have  re^on  to  believe  that  our  own  respectful  complaints  and 
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suggestions  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  we  are 
made  to  understand  that  the  Board  of  Education  does  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred. 
If  such  is  the  fact,  then  I  think  the  members  of  this  Society,  and 
probably  all  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  hygienic 
condition  of  our  common  schools,  will  say  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  at  present  constituted,  is  either  incompetent  to  judge  of 
what  are  proper  sanitary  conditions;  or  has  taken  no  pains  to  learn 
the  facts;  or  is  criminally  negligent  iu  giving  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  asking  for  help  to  enable  it  to  correct  the  evils.  In  either 
case,  with  all  respect  for  the  gentlemen  composing  that  Board,  they 
are  not  the  proper  men  for  the  responsible  trust  imposed  upon  them. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  Board  of  Health  has  done  all  it  might  do 
in  this  matter,  to  relieve  itself  of  the  same  imputation. 

The  insalubrity  of  school-houses — we  beg  to  remind  the  Board  of 
Education — ^may  not  be  recognized  by  persons  inexperienced  in  these 
matters,  whatever  intelligence  they  may  possess  in  other  matters, 
and  who  merely  pass  through  the  rooms  in  a  **  tour  of  inspection"; 
but  the  most  inexperienced,  even  children  under  six  years,  will  recog- 
nize their  own  discomfort,  and  the  cause  of  it,  if  shut  up  many  hours 
in  hot  and  unventilated  rooms — and  they  will  generally  contrive,  un- 
der some  pretense  or  another,  to  get  out  into  the  air.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  brakeman  or  the  conductor  of  a  railroad-car,  who  passes 
in  and  out  every  few  minutes,  never  discovers  that  the  air  is  over- 
heated or  impure,  until  his  attention  is  called  to  it  by  the  suffering 
passengers.  The  case  is  very  different,  however,  when  an  expert  hy- 
gienist — and  all  educated  physicians  are,  or  ought  to  be,  experts  in 
this  matter — enters  a  school-house.  To  him  a  single  inspection  fur- 
nishes all  the  evidence  requited;  and  he  might  equally  determine 
what  the  sanitary  results  must  necessarily  be,  from  a  mere  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  any  given  case. 

The  medical  man  alone,  also,  observes  and  knows  to  what  extent- 
the  various  forms  of  disease  to  which  children  are  liable,  are  referable 
to  school-houses  and  school  hygiene.  He  does  not  study  these  dis- 
eases and  their  causes  exclusively  in  the  school-room,  but  ia  the  sick- 
room, also;  where  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  engineer,  who  is 
in  most  cases  their  only  responsible  inspector,  seldom  if  ever  enter; 
or,  if  they  did,  their  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  maladies  they 
were  permitted  to  see,  would  possess  very  little  value. 

The  intelligent  medical  man  even  calculates  with  almost  mathe- 
matical precision,  and  prognosticates  the  future,  so  far  as  the  bad 
hygiene  of  the  schools  relates  to  the  future  condition  of  the  child. 

As  he  finds  that  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  the 
children  prematurely,  and  for  too  many  hours,  confined  in  factories, 
grow  up  into  a  race  of  men  and  women,  short  in  stature,  crooked, 
rickety,  blear-eyed,  physically  feeble  and  intellectually  dull;  so,  also, 
he  find.s,  or,  if  he  has  not  actually  found  he  has  a  right  to  infer,  that 
a  similar  confinement  in  over-crowded  and  badly-ventilated  rooms 
will  produce  the  same  results. 

We  ask  for  legislation  to  prevent  the  admission  of  chUdren  under 
six  years  of  age. 

It  may  be  proper  that  the  city  should  provide  '••nurseries "  for 
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children ;  bat  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  our  school-houses  are 
neither  adequate  nor  suitable  for  such  purposes. 

We  ask,  also,  that  in  the  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  twenty- 
one  members,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  medical  man,  appointed  with 
especial  view  to  his  competency.  There  ought  to  be  two;  so  that 
there  may  be  a  healthy  attrition  of  opinions,  and  that  there  may  be 
also  the  strength  of  union,  when  their  opinions  concur.  One  of  the 
qualities  essential  to  the  ''competency"  of  such  appointee  is  an  abiUty 
to  stand  upright  under  pressure — back-bone — a  quality  which  is 
useful  everywhere  in  life,  perhaps,  but  which  becomes  indispensable 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  odds  would  be  greatly  against  us.  I  am 
'informed  that  there  are  in  the  Board  of  Education  six  lawyers.  The 
members  are,  therefore,  probably  well  instructed  as  to  their  rights. 
We  propose,  on  our  part,  to  teach  them  some  of  their  duties. 

There  ought  to  be,  also,  one  Medical  Inspector,  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  assigned  exclusively  to  the  inspection  of  the 
pubhc  school  houses. 

Thus  far  our  efforts  to  secure  proper  legislation  and  to  influence 
municipal  action  have  failed ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Legislature  is  con- 
cerned, at  least,  we  are  not  without  encouragement. 

I  mistake,  however,  the  temper  of  this  Society,  and  of  those  who 
have  been  most  active  in  the  matter,  if  there  is  any  disposition  to 
relinquish  the  effort.  The  interests  involved  are  too  vast — the  interests 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  children;  the  evils  are  too  great, 
and  the  encouragement  is  too  liberal,  to  warrant  a  suspension  of  our 
labors. 

Parents  constantly  urge  us  to  renewed  exertions;  school  teachers 
receive  us  with  open  arms,  and  beg  us  not  to  withdraw  our  hands; 
and  the  public  press,  with  almost  one  voice,  sustains  and  encourages 
us  to  continue  the  self-appointed  champion  and  friend  of  the 
children. 

We  have  no  interest  in  the  schools  which  every  citizen  has  not. 
This  large  body  of  lawyers  and  physicians  is  not  seeking  to  entertain 
itself  and  amuse  the  pubhc  by  diramatic  representations;  we  want  no 
places,  either  of  emolument  or  honor;  we  have  no  political  ends  to 
subserve;  but  we  believe  we  have  discovered  great  defects  in  our 
school  system,  and  we  are  determined  that,  if  possible,  they  shall  be 
remedied.  Let  it  be  fully  understood  by  all  who  are  interested,  and 
especially  by  those  who,  in  their  long  personal  experience  and  endu- 
rance of  the  evils,  have  become  weary  of  waiting,  that  we  are  in 
earnest,  and  that  we  hope  and  intend  to  succeed. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  by  electing  me  as  your  presiding 
officer  during  two  consecutive  years,  and  for  the  forbearance  you 
have  uniformly  shown  to  me  while  occupying  this  chair,  and  to  intro- 
duce to  you  my  successor,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Teaman — a  lawyer, 
eminent  in  the  practice  and  exposition  of  law — ^late  a  representative 
in  Congress,  and  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Sweden — author  of  a  work 
entitled  "lie  Study  of  Government,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
monument  of  industry,  learning  and  classical  taste — a  careful  student 
of  medico-legal  science,  and  an  active  member  of  this  Society.  He 
is  especially  fitted  for  the  place  to  which  you  have  elected  him  by  your 
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Tinanimous  vote.  Under  his  gnidance,  and  with  the  same  kind  sup- 
port extended  to  him  which  you  have  extended  to  me,  we  have  a  right 
to  anticipate  a  period  of  continued  prosperity  and  usefuhiess. 

Inauoural  Address  of  the  President — Hon.  George  H.  Yeaman. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Medico-Legal  Society  : 

In  accepting  the  honor  you  have  conferred,  and  the  duties  you  have 
imposed  upon  me,  by  an  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Medico- 
Le^al  Society,  I  have  to  observe  that  this  mark  of  your  confidence 
and  esteem  appears  all  the  greater  to  me  because  it  was  expressed  at 
a  moment  when  at  least  some  of  you  must  have  known  that  I  was  so 
situated  in  regard  to  other  duties,  and  other  demands  upon  my  time 
and  care,  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  to  the  labors  of  the  office  that 
degree  of  diligence  and  that  constancy  of  attention  which  their  im- 
portance would  merit,  and  which  my  own  ardent  desire  for  your  suc- 
cess would  otherwise  cheerfully  command  at  my  hands. 

Upon  this  point  I  am  relieved  from  any  apprehension  of  feeble  exec- 
utive action,  by  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  gentlemen  selected 
as  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents. 

And  yet,  upon  whomsoever  may  fall,  from  time  to  time,  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  within  the  next  year,  the  incumbent  of  this 
chair  will  suffer  by  your  constant  remembrance  of,  and  comparison 
with,  the  conduct  of  the  same  office  by  our  distinguished  out-going 
President,  who  has  just  taken  his  official  leave  of  you. 

It  woidd  be  useless  for  me,  after  the  review  just  made  by  Prof. 
Hamilton,  to  attempt  any  extended  summary  or  analysis  of  our  last 
year's  labors,  nor  will  it  be  expected  at  my  hands. 

But  I  cannot  refrain,  in  passing,  from  congratulating  you  that 
your  labors  in  behalf  of  the  health  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  the 
matter  of  testing  and  preventing  the  adulteration  of  milk,  as  well  as 
guarding  the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  who  might  be  convicted 
and  punished  upon  insufficient  tests,  have  attracted  general  and  deep 
interest  in  this  city  and  elsewhere;  while  the  establishment  and 
working  of  your  Permanent  Commission  has  resulted  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  a  full  and  careful  report  upon  advice  asked  for  by  an  eminent 
medical  society  of  a  neighboring  State,  in  reference  to  a  proposed 
amendment  of  their  own  statutory  law,  to  protect,  as  confidential, 
communications  between  patient  and  physician. 

As  to  the  future  of  our  Society,  I  hope  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  as  prosperous,  as  interesting,  as  instructive  and 
UBeful  as  in  the  past;  and  there  ought  to  be  gi*ound  to  hope  that  in- 
creased experience,  a  more  thorough  and  effective  organization,  and 
a  longer^and  better  estabhshed  position  in  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  public,  will  render  your  labors  and  discussions  still  more  use- 
ful and  effective. 

The  Medico-Legal  Society,  as  its  name  imports,  is  composed  mainly 
of  members  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions.  It  is  not  a  medical 
society,  nor  a  legal  society,  nor  is  it  a  mere  club  or  social  organiza- 
tioiL     It  is  strictiy  a  scientific  body. 

Aa  such,  what  is  its  province?  While  strictly  scientific,  its  in- 
tended field  of  exploration  and  discussion  does  not  embrace  all  of 
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science — ^not  even  all  of  medical  science,  nor  all  of  legal  science.  The 
medical  side  of  this  house  would  scarcely  open  a  discussion  here  to 
instruct  lawyers  whether  tuberculosis  and  scrofula  are,  or  are  not,  the 
same  disease,  attacking  or  developed  in,  different  parts  of  the  system; 
nor  would  the  legal  side  of  the  house  deem  the  time  of  this  Society 
well  spent  in  arguing  to  the  doctors  either  that  the  New  Code  is  or  is 
not  a  better  system  of  procedure  than  the  one  which  it  supplants. 

Either  medical  science  or  legal  science  is  a  field  of  study  and  inves- 
tigation, in  which  we  may  always  learn,  always  advance,  and  still  the 
horizon,  the  boundary  of  our  knowledge,  recedes  from  us,  and  seems 
wider  in  proportion  as  light  becomes  greater  and  clearer. 

What  is  our  joint  portion  of  these  vast  expanses  ?  It  is  this.  At 
many  points  of  investigation,  of  practice  and  discovery,  the  two  pro- 
fessions meet,  in  so  far  that  Hght  from  both  is  needed  for  a  right  so- 
lution; and  knowledge  of  both,  within  certain  defined  limits,. is 
needed  for  a  correct  and  successful  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  these  points  of  common  ground,  common  interest,  profession- 
al contact,  over  which,  in  the  technical  language  of  my  own  profes- 
sion, this  Society  may  be  said  to  "  have  jurisdiction  " — a  juriscliction 
assumed  by  us  in  the  interests  of  science,  our  judgments  being  worth 
just  what  our  facts  and  reasons  are  worth. 

Hence,  one  would  naturally  infer  that  medical  jurisprudence  would 
be  the  first  and  most  important  subject  that  would  ordinanly  and 
most  naturally  command  our  attention.  And  I  beUeve  it  is  his- 
torically true  that  this  was  the  principal  object  in  view,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  organized  and  called  into  being  this  Society,  as  it  was  in 
the  field  of  medical  jurisprudence— a  discussion  and  report  upon  the 
tests  employed  to  detect  poison  in  a  celebrated  criminal  trial — ^that 
this  Society  gathered  one  of  its  first  and  brightest  laurels. 

And  let  no  one  suppose  that  these  points  of  contact  and  mutual 
interests  of  the  two  professions,  this  limited  scientific  jurisdiction, 
furnish  a  field  for  inquiry  and  discussion  too  small  to  be  interesting 
or  useful. 

The  recorded  lists  of  your  scientific  papers,  and  the  official  re{)orts 
of  your  committees,  attest  the  vast  range  and  variety  of  the  subjects 
which  may  properly  be  discussed  here.  Insanity,  in  all  its  forms, 
real  or  theoretical,  its  relations  to  legal  capacity  and^legal  responsi- 
bility, the  widest  and  most  varied  field  of  our  labors;  ^xicology, 
abortion,  infanticide,  effects  of  certain  injuries  from  railroad  acci- 
dents, adulteratien  of  food,  especially  of  milk,  the  sanitary  condition 
and  government  of  schools,  testamentary  capacity — a  vast  field,  ex- 
pert testimony — another  vast  field,  chloroform  as  an  agent  to  facili- 
tate robbery,  statutory  protection  of  communications  between  physi- 
cian and  patient,  heredity  of  nervous  diseases,  reviews  of  celebrated 
trials,  questions  in  life  insurance,  questions  of  malpractice,  and  many 
other  subjects  of  absorbing  and  vital  interest,  constantly  ehcit 
laborious  and  careful  discussion  at  your  hands. 

Nor  would  I  hold  that  our  discussions  and  investigations  should  be 
too  closely  confined  to  medical  jurisprudence,  strictly  and  technically 
so-called.  I  would  deem  them  properly  confined  only  within  the 
limits  of  those  questions  or  points  of  mutual  interest  One  of  the 
questions  which  has  been  laboriously  investigated  and  fully  discussed 
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here,  the  sanitary — or,  if  some  prefer,  the^  unsanitary — condition  and 
management  of  the  public  schools,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  question 
of  medical  jurisprudence;  yet  it  is,  or  upon  occasion  may  become,  a 
fit  subject  for  discussion  by  a  medico-legal  society. 

Another  subject,  embracing  the  one  first  mentioned,  as  well  as  all 
kindred  questions,  subjects  of  vast  range  and  variety,  and  of  vital 
importance,  sometimes  collectively  expressed  by  the  term  "State 
Medicine,"  may  properly  receive  a  just  proportion  of  your  attention, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  question  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  can  or 
ought  government  to  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
citizen. 

If  the  question  be  whether  better  sewerage  in  the  city  or  better 
drainage  in  the  country  should  be  established;  or  whether  an  artifi- 
cial pond  or  lake,  intended  to  adorn  a  landscape,  has  not  become  a 
laboratory  of  poison  that  needs  to  be  abated;  or  whether  blocks  and 
acres  of  tenement-houses  have  not  been  so  constructed  as  to  de- 
stroy their  occupants  with  typhoid,  scarlatina  and  diphtheria;  or 
whether  a  plumber  has  not  so  exercised  the  highest  skill  of  his  art  in 
arranging  the  plumbing  of  a  costly  house  in  the  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  city,  as  to  conduct  the  most  of  sewer  poison  in  the  most  diioct 
way  into  the  sleeping  apartments — in  all  these  questions  there  are 
always  two  opinions  pr  judgments  needed  (aside  from  questions  of 
engineering  skill)  first,  the  medical  opinion,  whether  a  nuisance,  a 
danger,  an  evil  does  exist,  and  its  precise  nature;  next,  the  legal 
opinion  as  to  how  the  remedy  may  or  can  be  applied;  whether  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations  are  sufficient,  if  executed;  whether  there  are 
any  vested  rights  that  cannot  be  encroached  upon,  even  by  additional 
legislation;  and  whether  constitutional  amendment  may  be  necessary. 

Thus  it  is  that  reports  from  your  committees,  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  both  professions,  may  be  and  are  made  to  embrace  all  the 
material  questions  pertaining  to  a  given  subject,  whether  viewed 
from  the  medical  or  legal  stand-point.  But  in  enlarging,  however 
little,  our  field  of  discussion  beyond  subjects  appertaining  strictly 
and  technically  to  medical  jurisprudence,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
go  too  far,  and  not,  by  our  discussions  here,  convert  this  Society  into 
a  social  science  association,  in  which  are  discussed  all  things  affect- 
ing man  as  a  social  being. 

Behold  the  beauty,  and  the  invigorating  effects,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally, of  all  such  investigations  and  discussions.  Science  is  knowledge 
— knowledge  can  only  be  perception,  discovery,  comprehension  of 
truth.  All  truth  is  akin,  related  in  some  way  to  every  other  truth  or 
fact  in  the  universe;  and  every  fact  casts  its  light  upon,  or  has  its  re- 
lations with,  some  other  fact  or  class  of  facts.  The  test  of  truth,  the 
touchstone  of  scientific  reasoning,  is  the  harmony  of  these  relations. 

We  must  apply  this  to  our  labors.  Lawyers  may  demonstrate  that 
government  has  power  to  do  this  or  that,  and  may  advocate  the 
measure,  but  medical  men  may  demonstrate  that  doing  it  would  be 
an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit.  So,  medical  men  may  demonstrate 
that  Certain  things  are  extremely  pernicious  to  health,  individual  or 
pubUc,  and  may  propose  that  doing  or  permitting  such  things  be 
prevented,  or  even  punished;  but  the  legal  profession  may  interpose 
the  obstacle  that,  under  our  form  of  constitutional  government,  the 
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ha^e  the  interest  and  the  responsibility  of  inquiry  and  determination 
distributed  as  generally  and  as  evenly  as  the  opportunities  and  will- 
ingness of  members  to  do  the  work  would  make  pi*acticable.  How- 
ever learned,  able  and  useful  your  Permanent  Commission  may  be, 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  the  interest  of  members  in  its  labors, 
would  not  be  advanced  by  making  or  allowing  such  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  become  the  absorbent  or  receptacle  of  all  scientific  questions 
arising  here.  It  ought  not  to  be  made,  or  allowed,  to  supersede  the 
business  and  duties  of  special  committees,  and  thus  make  the  other 
active  members  of  the  Society  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
can  be  of  no  aid  or  use  in  our  investigations.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  draw  any  accurate  Hue  of  demarcation  between  it  and  other  com- 
mittees, but  I  would  suggest,  in  general  terms,  that  any  question 
arising  in  a  meeting  of  the  Society  by  motion,  resolution,  or  vote  of 
inquiry,  might  very  well  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  while  any  questions  arising  by  correspond- 
ence, inquiry,  or  reference,  from  other  sources,  and  referring  not  to 
routine  business,  nor  to  the  interests  of  this  Society,  as  such,  but  to 
a  purely  scientific  or  medico-legal  question,  and  arising  in  the  interim 
of  onr  meetings,  might  be  laid  before  the  Permanent  Commission  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  its  organization;  and  such,  I  understand, 
was  the  obj^t  and  aim  of  its  distinguished  prototype,  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  the  Medico- Legal  Society  of  Paris. 

I  submit  that  some  more  definite  plan  should  be  adopted,  if  at  all 
practicable,  for  the  publication  in  permanent  form  of  our  papers  and 
transactions.  The  present  mode  of  pubhcation  in  the  organ  of  this 
Society  is  good  and  useful  so  far  as  it  goes.  Do  we  not  need  and  merit 
more  than  this?  Other  scientific  societies  and  associations  publish 
their  transactions  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  use  and  reference, 
and  more  sure  and  easy  of  permanent  preservation.  The  second 
volume  of  our  papers  and  transactions  remains  unpublished,  while 
material  for  a  third  volume  has  in  great  part  accumulated.  This  is, 
upon  every  account,  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this 
respect  we  may  not  longer  continue  to  lag  behind  sister  societies. 
And  whether  our  papers  and  transactions  are  to  be  pubHshed  in 
volumes  or  not,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  whether  an  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  made,  within  the  means  of  the  Society,  or  by 'the 
co-operation  of  authors  and  the  publishers  of  The  Sanitarian,  to  have 
our  papers  printed  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form.  By  this  means 
a  copy  of  every  paper  could  be  placed,  soon  after  being  read  here,  in 
the  hands  of  any  member  of  the  Society;  many  would  read  who  can- 
not always  be  here  to  listen.  A  more  lively  interest  would  be  kept 
up  in  our  proceedings  and  discussions,  and  this  pubhcation,  either  in 
book  or  pamphlet  form,  would  often  enable  us  to  make  exchanges 
with  other  Societies  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  thus  be 
making  valuable  additions  to  our  library. 

To  increase  and  preserve,  to  render  complete,  and  therefore  great 
and  useful,  the  hbrary  of  this  Society,  ought  to  be  among  our  most 
cherished  aims  and  purposes.  Libraries  are  the  centres  and  foci 
into  which  the  world's  thought  is  condensed,  in  whose  folds  truth 
finds  permanent  lodgment,  surrounded  by  an  army  of  witnesses. 
Libraries  are  the  luminaries  from  which  radiate  the  beams  and  floods 
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of  light  to  guide  and  strengthen  the  race  in  its  search  after  nndi»- 
coTered  &icts,  while  aAsnring  the  mental  grasp  npon  the  hanrest 
ahready  gathered.  We  have  made  a  good  banning  with  oar  library. 
Time,  labor  and  money  have  been  expended  upon  it  It  is  already  a 
good  collection — one  of  the  best  of  Uie  land  on  this  continent  Bat 
it  is  not  complete.  It  can  be  made  fuller  and  better.  The  desirable- 
ness of  doing  this  is  not  open  for  discossion.  Bat  plans  and  means 
need  to  be  deyised  and  executed.  The  plan  of  soliciting  and  securing 
contributions  of  books  and  pamphlets  has  been  so  fruitful  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  past,  that  we  may  still  hope  to  rely  in  part  uix>n  that 
mode  of  iBcrea^  iA  the  fatora^  Bat  whiL  employinl  this  means  to 
increase  and  build  up  our  library,  some  care  must  be  exercised  to 
preyent  the  accumulation  of  a  uselessly  large  number  of  copies^ 
especially  old  editions,  of  the  same  work,  and  to  preyent  lumbering 
our  shelyes  with  donations  of  books,  yery  good  of  their  kind,  but 
wholly  foreign  to  our  subjects  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  The  other 
plan,  that  of  direct  purchase  of  books  with  our  own  funds,  or  with 
donations  of  money  made  by  others  for  that  purpose,  has  the  advan- 
tage that  we  may  thus  make  sure  of  the  latest  editions,  and  make  such 
selections  as  demands  for  books  by  members,  and  discovered  deficien- 
cies, indicate  to  be  necessary.  By  this  means  a  library  grows^  not 
merely  in  size  and  numbers,  but  also  in  completeness,  ii\  unity  and 
efficiency. 

Touching  two  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention, 
and  upon  which  I  would  recommend  your  action — ^I  mean  publishing 
our  papers  and  transactions,  and  increasing  our  library — ^I  am  aware 
that  expense  is  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  at  the  threshold. 
While  I  am  not  prepared  actually  to  recommend  that  our  revenues  be 
increased  by  an  increase  of  our  annual  dues,  yet  I  do  venture  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  whether  such  a  measure  would  hh  wise 
and  practicable.  If  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  Society, 
then  certainly  our  increased  ability  to  print  and  to  buy,  would  lend 
an  increased  interest  to  the  Society  in  the  eyes  of  aU,  both  members 
and  the  public  at  large. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 
and  doubting  my  ability  and  opportunity  to  serve  you  as  others 
might,  I  am  yet  sure  that  no  member  of  this  Society  entertains  a  more 
ardent  wish  than  myself  for  your  success,  your  prosperity,  yoij^,  re- 
nown, and  your  continued  and  increased  usefulness.  ^ 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Inaugural  Address,  Clark  Bell,  Esq., 
Jacob  F.  Miller,  Esq.,  and  J.  0.  Peters,  M.D.,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  President 

Mb.  Clark  Bbll  was  invited  by  the  Society  to  prepare  for  the 
Society  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  London  and  Paris,  and  to 
leading  scientists  in  those  cities,  which  he  promised  in  time  for  t|^6 
January  meeting. 
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SHALL  NOT  THE  OPERATING  THEATRES  OF  HOSPITALS 

BE  ABOLISHED? 

By  SisPHKN  Smith,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  Belleyae  Hospital,  New  York. 

An  operating  theatre  is  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  in  every  hos- 
pital. Its  ostensible  purposes  are  twofold  :  1st,  to  furnish  in  an  avail- 
able place  all  needed  facilities  for  operations,  such^as  a  suitable  table, 
good  light,  all  necessary  instruments  and  appliances,  and,  2d,  to  give 
students  and  others  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  operations.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  centrally  located,  generally  on  an  upper  floor,  and 
is  arranged  wi^  circular  seats,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is 
a  very  convenient  room  for  religious  and  other  meetings,  and  many 
times  in  the  week  is  occupied  by  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  people. 
An  examination  of  a  large  number  of  operating-rooms  of  hospitals, 
proved  that  they  had  no  adequate  means  of  ventilation,  that  they 
were  so  located  as  to  be  the  recipients  of  waste  air  from  other  parts  of 
the  hospital,  and,  finally,  that  they  were  befouled  with  the  filth  of 
tobacco,  street  dirt,  etc.  In  general,  the  theatre  is  never  adequately 
deaned,  certainly  never  adequately  disinfected  and  ventilated. 

It  is  in  an  atmosphere  thus  heavily  charged  with  septic  ferments 
that  the  surgeon  lays  open  the  fresh  wound  of  the  patient,  rich  in  all 
the  elements  of  putrefaction.  He  is  surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd, 
whose  breath  and  clothes  are  saturated  with  viable  germs  of  every 
form  of  organic  life. 

The  results  of  such  operations  often  prove  unexpectedly  disastrous; 
profuse  suppuration  is  estabhshed  in  an  enfeebled  system,  and  fatal 
blood-poisoning  is  too  often  the  sequel  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  conscientious  surgeon,  that  the  operation  often 
initiates  a  new  and  fatal  disease. 

If  we  inquire  what  has-  been  gained  by  this  peril  of  the  sick,  the 
answer  must  be.  Nothing,  The  operation  has  not  been  performed  any 
better,  probably  not  as  well  as  it  would  have  been  in  private.  The 
bystanders  have  learned  absolutely  nothing  that  will  be  of  any  value. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  a;  gathering  of  medical  students  seated 
in  an  operating  theatre,  and  straining  their  necks  to  see  an  operation 
at  a  distance,  and  thus  qualify  themselves  to  be  operators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked.  How,  then,  is  operative  surgery  to  be  learned  ? 
We  answer.  On  the  subject  Anaesthesia  and  the  elastic  bandage  have 
reduced  the  larger  number  of  operations  to  the  conditions  which  ob- 
tain in  operations  on  the  cadaver.  Absence  of  pain  and  blood  are 
now  the  rule.  Every  student  should  have  a  thorough  course  of  oper- 
ative surgery  on  the  subject,  and  pursue  his  further  studies  as  a  sur- 
geon's assistant  To  the  inquiry,  What  should  be  the  provision  for 
operations  in  a  hospital  ?  we  answer,  The  operating-room  should  be 
constructed  and  managed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  operations 
SQCcessfnl  methods  of  treating  surgical  affections.  .  This  implies  that 
the  air  is  free  from  all  clangerous  impurities.     To  secure  pure  air  in 
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9BJ  Toctu  reqmreB,  lift  Tbat  saeki  room  AaH  be  bo  loested  llaai  it 
reeetres  do  iuipore  air  irom  without ;  tins  would  reqairb  tfait  it  dMxdd 
Lftve  BO  direct  eomioaiuestaon  with  aziT  other  room  where  IodI  air 
^jxi^ti^  or  i«  geDersted,  aa  a  ward.  It  should  be  located  on  a  first  qook; 
and  imolated  from  all  oth£fr  rooms  or  boildingB,  so  fu-  as  dired  air- 
coDDeetiaD  is  eooeeniA^  2d.  That  ibtd  air  shook!  not  be  generated 
within  the  room  in  dangerons  qoantitiea.  This  eonditirai  would  re- 
quire that  the  room  should  aeoommodate  bat  few  persons.  Hie 
momlier  eoght  to  be  limited  to  the  soigeon  and  his  assistantR.  It 
would  exelnde  all  fomitnre  except  the  table  and  wooden  stoc^  lor 
the  operator  and  his  attendants,  and  a  plain  ease  containing  the  in- 
strmuents,  3d.  That  the  air  and  walls  be  thoronghlj  disinfe<£ed  after 
each  openiwtL  'Sbw  wonid  recjoire  a  small  room,  withoat  dead  cor- 
ners, with  walls  which  could  be  treated  with  disinfectantB. '  The  room 
might  be  circular  or  oval,  and  have  waDs  of  materials  that  could  be 
lime-washed,  or  washed  with  strong  solutions  of  carbohc  add.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  of  an  operation  its  interior  should  be  exposed  to  sun- 
light, and  constant  currents  of  pure,  fresh  air. 

It  maj  seem  a  needless  refinement  to  exact  such  conditions  in 
o{x;rative  surgerv,  and  most  surgeons  fond  of  displajing  their  dex- 
terity to  a  crowd  of  admiring  and  applauding  students  would  suffer 
no  such  curtailment  of  their  vanity^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear 
the  warning  voices  of  men  like  Gross,  Lister,  Erichsen,  Yolkman  and 
Guerin,  teaching  us  the  solemn  responsibility  which  r^ts  upon  every 
surgeon  who  makes  a  fresh  wound.  Any  wound,  however  slight* 
these  great  teachers  allege,  may  prove  fatal  by  being  poisoned  at  the 
operation.  The  extreme  danger  of  making  fresh  wounds  in  the  air  of 
the  ordinary  operating  theatres  of  hospitals  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
some  recent  experiments  of  Prof.  TyndalL  This  exact  experimenter 
was  endeavoring  to  carry  on  a  series  of  demonstrations  which  would 
be  vitiated  by  neptic  matters  in  the  atmosphere.  His  experiments 
were  in  the  building  where  he  usually  lectured  and  experimented.  In 
spite  of  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  all  of  the  details,  and  the 
greatest  care  in  excluding  ferments  from  his  solutions,  he  continually 
failed  in  bis  results.  A  friend  suggested  that  he  should  remove  his 
apparatus  to  a  new  building  in  an  airy  situation.  He  complied,  and 
ut  once  succeeded  in  all  of  bis  experiments. 

The  fresh  wound  in  the  fiesh  of  the  ordinary  hospital  patient  is 
Hcarcely,  perhaps,  not  less  susceptible  to  the  septic  ferments  of  the  air 
than  the  solutions  of  the  physiologist. 

We  have,  fortunately,  in  atomized  disinfectants,  the  means  of  de- 
stroying the  septic  poisons  in  the  air  around  the  wound  and  on  the 
iiiHtruments  employed;  but  it  may  be  truthfully  urged  that  the  necee* 
nity  of  employing  such  an  agent  proves  the  unfitness  of  the  place  for 
the  operation.  Bat  more  important  is  the  fact,  that  few  surgeons 
who  operate  publicly  will  be  found  willing  to  obscure  their  manual 
dexterity  by  the  materials  and  manipulations  necessary  to  successfully 
apply  disinfectants. 

The  following  propositions  are  submitted: 

1st.  The  ordinary  operating  theatre  of  hospitals  should  be  abolished, 
as  dangerous  to  the  patient,  and  useless  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion in  operative  surgery. 
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2d.  The  operating-room  should  be  conveniently  located  on  a  first 
floor,  and  be  so  isolated  as  to  be  completely  protected  from  all  soorces 
of  foul  air,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be -capable  of  being  thoroughly 
disinfected  after  each  operation,  and  exposed,  during  the.  interval,  to 
sunlight  and  currents  of  fresh  air. 

3d.  All  operations  should  be  private,  with  no  persons  present  but 
the  operator  and  his  assistants,  and,  in  general,  the  air  should  be 
disinfected  during  the  operation. 


The  Climate  of  Florida  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  ; 
though  ten  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than  Southern  Italy,  the  tem- 
X)eratnre  is  no  warmer,  and  the  air  far  more  equable  and  dry. 

The  annual  mean  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  Jackson- 
ville, by  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  United  States,  is:  Barometer, 
30.101;  thermometer,  69®  .6  ;  rainfall,  53.95;  prevailing  wind,  north- 
east 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  the  State  is  73®  F.,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  summer  and  winter  does  not  generally  exceed  20®, 
while  at  Key  West  it  is  not  more  than  11®.  On  the  average  the  win- 
ters are  thirty  or  forty  degrees  warmer  than  in  New  York,  while  the 
summer  months  of  the  latter  are  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  hotter  than  in 
Florida.     .     . 

Owing  to  the  evenness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  Florida  has  long 
been  a  popular  resort  for  invalids,  and  especially  those  afflicted  with 
pulmonary  complaints.  Of  the  total  deaths  from  all  causes  in  Flor- 
ida, in  1870,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  census,  only  131  were  from 
consumption.  There  were  17.3  deaths  from  other  causes  to  one  from 
consumption.    . 

The  rivers  of  Florida  are  numerous,  and  many  of  these  waters  are 
extremely  picturesque  in  their  unique  beauty  of  wild  and  rank  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  presenting  everywhere  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  veiy 
novel  attractions,  in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  vines  which  Hue  all  their  shores  and  bayous. 

The  St.  John's,  it  is  said,  with  its  navigable  branches,  affords  one 
thousand  miles  of  water  transportation,  and  it  is  credited  with  carry- 
ing a  larger  body  of  water  than  the  Rio  Grande.  Its  banks  are 
lined  with  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  handsome  shade  trees  and 
orange  groves,  and  here  and  there  picturesque  villages.  For  its 
whole  length  of  four  hundred  miles  the  river  affords  glimpses  of  per- 
fect beauty.  One  ceases  to  regret  hills  and  mountains,  and  can 
hardly  imagine  ever  having  thought  them  necessary,  so  much  do 
these  visions  surpass  them.  It  is  not  grandeur  which  one  finds  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  stream — ^it  is  Nature  run  riot.  The  very  irreg- 
ularity is  delightful,  the  decay  is  charming,  the  soHtude  is  pictur- 
esque.— ApjpletorCs  Hand-book  of  Winter  Resoiks, 

To  reach  Florida  and  all  points  South  and  Southwest :  via  New 
York  and  Savannah  steamship  lines,  George  Tonge,  agent,  409 
Broadway.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  Bailw|iys  and  Connections — New 
York  office,  229  Broadway. 
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School  DiflMpline  in  ITew  Tork.— We  remember  reading 
somewhere  an  anecdote  of  a  school-master,  who  one  day,  while  bosily 
engaged  in  his  ''  noisy  mansion,"  was  hoiiored  with  a  Yisit  from  the 
king.  Instead  of  treating  his  royal  visitor  with  the  profound  rever- 
ence always  expected  from  a  loving  sabject,  he  continued,  without 
embarrassment,  the  regular  duties  of  the  houf  ,  extending  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  pohteness  and  courtesy  due  an  ordinary  visitor,  and  nothing 
more.  But  when  the  king  took  his  leave,  the  pedagogue  followed 
him  into  the  vestibule,  and  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  begged 
his  sovereign's  pardon  for  his  apparent  want  of  loyalty,  adding  by 
way  of  apology,  "  Did  I  allow  my  boys  to  know  that  there  hves  in  the 
kingdom  a  greater  man  than  myself,  I  should  not  be  able  to  govern 
them  another  day. " 

We  are  reminded  of  this  story  by  some  recent  actions  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  occasionally  puts  on  an  appearance  of  waking  up 
to  its  duty;  for  among  the  current  events  of  the  season  we  have  an 
instance  of  that  illustrious  body  fining  a  lady  principal  for  boxing 
the  ears  of  an  unruly  boy.  Now,  without  discussing  the  justice  of 
this  action,  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  pub- 
licity given  to  it  is  both  unfair  to  the  lady,  and  detrimental  to  good 
school  government;  for  if  circumstances  ever  require  an  executive 
session  of  any  Commission,  it  is  when  dealing  with  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  exact  obedience  from  others.  Perhaps  those  gentlemen  Uttle 
thought  that  in  taking  this  action  thus  publicly,  they  were  dealing  a  blow 
at  school  discipline,  recovery  from  which  may  require  months,  or  even 
years;  for  it  is  well  known  that  such  action  is  long  remembered  by 
fractious  children  and  clamorous  parents,  and  always  to  the  detriment 
of  wholesome  order  and  discipline.  If  the  Commissioners  imagine 
themselves  wiser  than  Solomon,  their  subordinates  must  gracefully 
accept  the  situation,  and  do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  if  a  teacher,  even  though  provoked  beyond  endurance, 
so  far  forgets  herself  as  to  transgress  the  laws  by  which  she  is  gov- 
erned, neither  she  nor  her  friends  can  complain  of  the  penalty,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Still  we  insist  that  this  action  of  the  Board  would 
have  better  served  the  cause  of  Education  had  it  been  taken  privately, 
rather  than  with  that  publicity  which  gives  to  every  little  urchin 
capable  of  reading  the  newspapers,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  his  fist 
in  the  face  of  his  teacher,  with  the  challenge,  '*  Strike  me  if  you  dare." 

In  connection  with  this  action,  according  to  reports  as  published  in 
e  of  the  daily  papers,  th ve  was  a  good  deal  of  criticism  expended 
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upon  some  other  featares  eooaected  with  the  general  disoipline  of 
the  school.  If  we  remember  correctly,  this  is  the  school  which,  for 
many  years  past,  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
school  of  its  grade  in  the  city.  It  is  the  school  to  which  Commis- 
sioners haye  delighted  to  introduce  distingoished  visitors,  to  witness 
the  ease  and  precision  with  which  the  pupils  went  through  their  daily 
exercises,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  acquired  of  the  branches  in 
which  they  were  taught.  Its  public  receptions  have  elicited  fine 
speeches  alike  from  Commissioner  and  visitor,  as  well  as  compHment- 
ary  notices  from  the  press;  notwithstanding,  at  this  late  day,  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  one  of  its  virtuous  spasms,  finds  out  that  it 
is  all  wrong.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  either  approving 
or  condemning  the  discipline  of  any  particular  school;,  but  we  would 
really  like  to  know  why  the  Commissioners  could  not  have  discovered 
and  corrected  any  undue  severity  in  discipline  before  their  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  '*  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children." 

But  while  this  excellent  Society  has  its  hand  in,  we  are  constrained 
to  inquire  of  it:  Why  this  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel  ?* 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  has  never  heard  of  the  school-room  poisoning  in  New  York? 
fiow  the  children  are  deprived  of  fresh  air,  how  they  are  subjected  to 
&e  foul  odors  and  poisonous  gases  emanating  from  badly  situated 
and  imperfectly  constructed  privy  yaults  ?  Nor  heard  anything  of 
the  propagation  of  fatal  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  through  the  cruel  negligence  of  the  Commissioners  ?  Or  is 
it  all  a  difference  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  ?  The  Com- 
missioners may  cruelly  smother  children  by  criminal  Begligence;  but 
the  teachers  are  not  only  required  to  submit  to  this  in  silence,  but 
held  responsible  for  the  discipline  in  their  schools,  while  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  maintaining  it. 

It  appears  to  us  if  the  discipline,  after  having  been  practiced  for  so 
many  years,  was  sufficiently  severe  to  deserve  this  public  rebuke,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  have  it  corrected,  instead  of 
enooun^ing  it  with  their  presence  and  their  fine  speeches;  and, 
furthermore,  if  the  general  discipline  or  supervision  of  any  school 
has  been  such  as  to  be  in  any  degree  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
pupils,  the  Board  of  Education  has  neglected  an  important  duty. 

As  a  remedy  for  habitual  neglect  in  this  regard,  it  would,  doubtless, 
be  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  public  schools  of  New  York  if  the  Com- 
missioners would  fine  themselves  each  fifteen  days'  suspension,  and 
then  resign  in  favor  of  persons  capable  of  discerning  and  discharging 
their  duties  without  the  aid  of  philanthropic  or  charitable  societies. 
**  Qms  cusiodiet  ipsos  cwstodes," 
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promue  of  being  one  of  the  moBt  osefol  appendages  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  moYe- 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  society  of  benevolent  ladies  a  few  years  ago, 
who  organized  a  plan  for  the  education  of  nurses  under  the  auspices 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  In  the  spring  of  1875,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Wickham, 
then  Mayor  of  the  dty,  invited  a  conference  of  the  ladies  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  several  prominent  physicians,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  to  discuss  the^ro- 
priety  of  establishing  a  Training  School  for  Nursea  This  conference 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  at  Charity  Hospital. 
The  school  began  the  following  August,  with  twenty  pupils,  which 
number  was  soon  after  increased  and  Hmited  to  forty.  The  terms 
were:  the  pupils  were  to  receive  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the  first  year, 
and  fifteen  for  the  second,  together  with  board,  washing,  etc.  Upon 
passing  a  successful  examination,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  they  were 
to  receive  diplomas  to  the  effect  that  they  were  competent  nurses. 
The  first  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  school  was  the  sudden  and 
radical  change  in  the  hospital  The  pupils  were  of  a  class  better 
than  it  was  at  first  thought  possible  to  secure,  many  of  them  being 
ladies  of  culture  and  refinement,  who,  froQi  the  first,  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  the  officials,  and  at  once  swept  away  abuses  which  had 
existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  hospital;  and  the  care  and  sym- 
pathy which  they  bestowed  upon  the  patients  not  only  promoted  their 
recovery,  but  gave  an  improved  and  new  moral  tone  to  the  institution. 
The  death-rate  of  the  hospital  has  steadily  diminished  ever  since. 
The  instruction  of  the  nurses  has  been  comprehensive  and  thorough, 
consisting  of  leptures  by  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  constant  drill 
by  the  bedside,  and  frequent  examinations  by  the  Chief  of  Staft 
While  they  have  thus  been  made  familiar  with  the  action  of  drugs, 
and  taught  to  meet  emergencies  and  act  intelligentiy  in  the  care  of 
the  sick,  care  has  been  taken  to  impress  upon  them  that  the  treatment 
of  disease  is  the  province  of  the  physician;  while  the  work  of  the  nurse 
is  to  faithfully  and  conscientiously  carry  out  the  treatment  indicated. 

The  number  of  graduates  is  sixteen.  How  well  they  have  availed  them- 
selves of  their  advantages  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Firat  Annual-  Report :  comprehending  essays  on  the 
QeneralCare  of  the  Sick;  Hygiene;  Nursing  of  Children;  Nursing  of 
tlie  Eye;  Medicines,  their  Action  and  Uses;  Ventilation;  Ophthalmic 
Nursing;  Blaokwell's  Island,  and  a  Valedictory,  which  do  credit  to 
tlie  highest  standard  of  current  medical  literature. 

To  secure  their  addresses  for  employment,  inquiry  should  be  made  at 
the  office  of  the  Commissioners,  66  Third  Avenue;  or  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Charity  Hospital. 


Death-rates  per  1,000  inhabitants,  annually,  from  all  causes  and  certain 

special  causes. 


BOPITLATIOX  AND  KEGISTRATION 
AT  MOST  KECENT  ESTIMATESi 
AND  DATES.  ! 


Kcw  York,  1,079,32b— 2  wks.  end  jr  Nov.  id 
Philadelphia,  85C,900— 4  vks.  end'gKoT.  24 
BrooUjn,  588,000—4  wka.  ond'g  Not.  24.. . 
St.  Loois,  5L0,00>-4  wks.  end'g  Not.  24. . . 

Chioago,  460,000—4  vks.  end'g  Not.  24 

BaltSmore.  350,000—4  wks.  endV  Not.  24... 

Boeton,  363,000—4  wks.  eDd'g  Not.  24 

Gineinnati,  280,000—4  vks.  end'g  Not.  24 . . 

Saa  Francisco.  300,000— month  of  Oct 

New  Orleans,  210,000—2  wks.  end*g  Not.  11 

Waahlngion,  160,000 

Pfttsbaiigh.  146,000— month  of  Nor 

Newark,  126,000 

ProTldenoe,  103,000— month  of  Nor 

Milwaiikee,  123,000 

Rocheater,  70,000 

Biebmond,  75,000—4  wks.  end'g  Not.  24 . . . 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  Not 

Charieston.  57,000—2  wks.  'end'g  Dec.  1.. . . 

Toledo,  50,000 

Mobile,  40.00Q— month  of  Oct 

Bajton.  96.000— month  of  Not 

NashTille,  27,000— month  of  Nor 

Wheeling,  28.000 

BnflUo.  170,000—2  moe.  end'g  Not.  30 

KBozville,  13.000— month  of  Not 

Pateraon,  40,000— S  moe.  end'g  Not.  30 

Petenbnrg,  20,000— month  of  Oct 

Belma,  8,000— month  of  Not 

Blmira,  20,090— month  of  Not 

Yonken,  1 8.00O— month  of  Not 

Memphis.  45,000 

Detmit.  115,000 

Syraoose,  60,000 

luading,  40,000 

Sacramento,  21,000— month  of  Oct 

Mbmeapolis,  44,000— month  of  Oct. .  • 
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— UDiled  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  dnring  four  weeks  ending  Oct. 
20th,  23,090  births,  and  12,862  deaths, 
vere  registered  in  London  and  twenty. 
two  other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
iDcarease  of  the  population  was  10,236. 
The  mortality  from  all  causes  was,  per 
1,000,  in  London,  19;  Edinburgh,  19.75; 
Glasf^ow,  21;  Dublin,  25;  Portsmouth, 
I&.50;  Norwich,  19.25;  WcU'erbampton, 
27.60;  Sunderland,  20.25 ;  8'  effield,  16.75 ; 
Birmingham,  22;  Bristol,  20.75;  Liyer- 
pool,  26;  Salford,  26.25;  Oldham,  20.75; 


Bradford,  20;  Leeds,  20;  Hull,.  21.50; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  20.25;  Leicester, 
20.75;  Manchester,  26;  Nottingham, 
21.25.  Other  foreign  cities  at  most  re- 
cent  dates,  per  1,000— Paris,  23;  Home, 
20;  Vienna,  22;  Brussels, 22;  Berlin,  27; 
Hamburg,  26;  Calcutta,  31;  Bombay,  55; 
Madras,  117;  Amsterdam,  21;  Rotter- 
dam, 22;  The  Hague,  19;  Christiana,  20; 
Breslau,  27;  Buda-Pesth,  36;  Turin,  22; 
Alexandria,  51;  Copenhagen,  19;  Mu 
nich,  28;  Naples,  22.  * 
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Bubsorfbers  will  greatly  oblige  us 
by  promptly  remitting  fmbscriptioiis  for 
TOLUME  YI,  of  which  this  is  the  fiiet 
nomber,  and  so  save  as  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense of  sending  bills.  Send  postal  order 
or  check:  The  Sakitabi ak,  New  York, 
P.  O.  Box  1956. 

New  York:  Prerentable  Dieeaees 
and  their  Ooata. — ^Professor  CuASfOLKR, 
President  of  Board  of  Health,  in  address- 
ing the  Board  of  Apportionment,  on  the 
14th  nltimo,  said: 

10,000  preventable  deaths  take  place 
in  the  oi<T  of  New  York  annoally,  while 
we  had  280,000  prev^table  casee  of  dis- 
ease daring  the  same  period.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  were  thos  needlessly  sac- 
TiUced. 

The  amonnt  of  $232,042  was  absolate- 
ly  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Health  Department  for  1878.    The  hos- 
pital for  contagions  diseases  cost  aboat 
$30,000  per  year,  while  the  work  of  vac- 
cination cost  some  $20,000.    Since  1874 
260,000  persons  had  been  vaccinated.  So 
effectoal  had  been  this  treatment,  that 
only  thirteen  deaths  had  resulted  from 
amall-pox  daring  the  past  year.  An  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  in  this  city  woald  cost 
several  millions.  In  Philadelphia  it  had 
necessitated  an  expenditure  of  $16,000,- 
000.    Doctor  Chandler  further  contend- 
ed that  the  health  department  could  well 
use  $100,000  more  than  the  sum  called 
for  in  the  provisional  estimates.    This 
money  would  come  back  tenfold  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York.     It  would  pay 
to  have  every  house  in  the  city  thorough- 
ly examined  as  to  its  sanitary  condition 
by  competent  inspectors,    llie  depart- 
ment wanted  more  inspectors,  particu- 
larly for  the  examination  of  milx.  Over 
$10,000  per  day  was  spent  in  the  metrop- 
olis   for  an  inferior  quality  of   milk. 
Hundreds  of  children  were  in  conse- 
quence rendered  weak  and  puny.    The 
money  contributed  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment would  be  well  spent,  if  applied 
alone  in  the  prevention  of  this  fraud  of 
selling  impure  milk.    The  Health  Com- 
missioners had  only  one  milk  inspector 
for  a  city  sixteen  miles  long,  and  with  a 
population  of  over  one  million  souls. 
More  meat  inspectors  and  engineers  for 
the  examination  of  buildings  were  also 
required.    The  sum  of  $5,000  was  spent 
Iftst  summer  during  the  hottest  month  in 
the    employment   of    fifty   physicians. 
These  gentlemen    had  visited  131,573 
iiamilies  and  treated  5,000  children  dur- 
ing that  short  period.     All  know  of  the 


terrible  mortality  that  existed  among 
children  daring  the  heated  term*  Many 
lives  were  saved  by  the  advice  and  atten- 
tion of  these  physiciuis.  Bad  food,  dirty 
streets,  improper  seweragCb  insufflcient 
exercise  and  want  of  ventuation  were  the 
caosee  of  this  mortality. 

Dangerous  Advice  About  Cellaxa. 
— *'  Defective  Drainage  of  Dwelling 
Houses"  is  the  title  of  an  iUastrated 
pamphlet  by  Sanitary  Inspectors  0.  P. 
Bussd,  M.D.,  W.  H.  R  Poet.  M.D.,  and 
T.  J.  Nealis,  Sanitary  Engineer,  approv- 
ed by  the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Health  Department, 
New  York,  as  a  special  document  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  on  the  common 
defects  of  house  drainage  and  bad  plumb- 
ing, and  how  to  remedy  them.  We  re- 
gret to  find  in  this  otherwise  in- 
structive and  useful  pamphlet  the  fol- 
lowing dangerous-  statement:  '*A  per- 
sistently wet  cellar  should  be  provided 
with  a  separate  blind  drain  emptying  in- 
to (^  trap  cf  the  house  sewer.'*  Surely 
nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  add 
to  the  dangers  of  soil-moisture  the  poison 
of  sewer  gas,  than  such  a  remedy.  And 
we  can  conceive  of  no  '*  circum- 
stances" of  soil-moistare  alone,  which 
*' will  permit "  of  such  a  remedy,  which 
will  not  permit  of  a  better;  or  which  had 
not,  indeed,  better  be  endured  alone, 
than  to  be*  coupled  with  the  additional 
danger  of  open  cellar  communication 
with  the  main  sewer,  by  means  of  such 
an  inefficient^  untrustworthy  and  dan- 
gerous connection  as  the  house-sewer 
trap. 

Brookljrn.— While  the  Health  De- 
partment has  recently  shown  energetic 
efforts  for  the  suppression  of  zymotic 
diseases,  by  requiring  reports  from  physi- 
cians in  attendance  on  them,  isolating 
them  as  far  as  practicable,  and  causing 
he  premis  es  to  be  cleaned  and  disinfeot- 
edy  as  necessary  means  for  their  sup- 
pression and  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  health,  Dr.  John  G.  Johnson,  a 
physician  of  distinction  and  extensive 
practice,  has  publicly  avowed  himself  in 
antagonism  to  all  requirements  of  in- 
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formation  from  phjsioians  by  the  Health 
Department^  as  a  trespass  npon  private 
Tights — ^holding,  in  effect,  that  any  indi- 
vidoal  not  only  has  the  right  to  have 
amall-pox  or  typhoid  fever,  bnt  to  main- 
tain it  at  his  neighbor's  door.  Moreover, 
he  holds:  "  Bvery  physician  who  has  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Health  a  case  of 
contagions  disease,  without  his  patient's 
consent,  becomes  liable  to  punishment. 
.  .  .  thirty  days  in  the  common  jail  and 
|S50  fine."  And  for  this  he  goes  into  the 
formality  of  citing  varions  heterogeneous, 
bnt  long  since  obsolete,  laws,  taking  no 
eognixanoe  whatever  of  nnmerouB  enact- 
ments since  he  was  bom,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  establishment  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary  District,  in  1866,  tuad 
the  State  law  of  1873,  conferring  all  its 
powers  on  the  municipality  of  Brooklyn. 
The  few  exceptional  pases  which  he  cites 
of  Common  Council  acts,  which  seem  to 
give  color  to  his  assumption,  were  in 
default  of  a  legally  constituted  Board  of 
Health,  and  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  enactments  which  he  is  ambitious  to 
pnt  to  the  test.  He  is,  doubtless,  con- 
fldentious,  however,  and  as  he  has  a  fol- 
lowing in  his  extraordinary  course,  we 
are  glad  to  have  reason  to  think  the 
Health  Department  will  gratify  his  wish 
for  prosecution. 

8an  FranciBco  and  Her  KudaHUi. 
—By  the  Annual  Beport  of  Health  Offi- 
oer  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th, 
1877,  the  city  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  300,000— «n  increase  of  27,655 
over  preceding  year.  Deaths  for  the 
year  6.170,  an  increase  of  1,379  over  the 
year  1876;  accounted  for  by  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  small-pox  and  diphtheria. 
From  these  two  diseases  alone  there 
were  1,358  deaths — 446  from  small-pox 
and  912  from  diphtheria.  Death-rate  per 
1,000,  20.56,  aj^ainst  17.6  the  preceding 
year.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diReases, 
2,148 — 34.^  per  cent,  of  the  total  mor- 
tality. 

The  Health  Officer  very  justly  considers 
80  large  a  proportion  of  deaths  from  pre- 


ventable disease  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  condition  of  the  city.  Defective 
sewerage  and  bad  house-drainage,  and 
the  ChineHC,  he  considers  chief  causes, 
demanding  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  municipal  authority. 
Against  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
Chinese,  particularly,  plenary  powers  for 
the  health  authorities  are  urged  as  the 
only  possible  means  of  preventing  filth 
diseases  and  contagions  epidemics.  The 
cause  and  suddenness  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  epidemic  of  small-pox  the  Health 
Officer  declares  was  due  .to  the  presence 
of  the  30,000  Chinese  in  their  midst.  It 
seems  the  Chinexe  are  not  only  in  the 
habit  of  concealing  contagious  diseaaes, 
but  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  die  of 
them,  thus  rendering  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, in  many  cases,  to  find  and  disin- 
fect the  prime  sourcea  The  Health  Officer 
regards  them  as  "a  social,  moral  and 
political  curse  to  the  community/'  just 
as,  we  suppose,  the  "mudsills"  of  other 
communities  are;  and,  probably,  only 
equally  defiant  of  ever>  thing  that  in  de- 
cent —socially,  morally  and  politically — 
and  equally  subject  to  small-pox. 

A  reference  to  the  records  of  Thb 
SAMirABiAM  for  the  last  year,  will  show 
that  New  Orleans,  Milwaukee,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Philadephia,  Nashrille,  and  sev- 
eral  other  cities — ^not  overburdened  with 
the  Chinese — ^have,  nowithstanding,  had 
epidemics  of  small-pox,  which  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons  who  hace  not  been  vac- 
cindied,  no  matter  what  their  race  or 
nationality;  and  so  long  as^ this  is  the 
case,  we  shall  continue,  with  the  Health 
Officer  of  San  Francisco — practically — to 
urge  the  universal  practice  of  vaccination 
as  the  only  efficient  means  of  preventing 
its  spread,  even  from  and  among  the 
Chinese. 

*'The  record  of  births''  is  so  ineom- 
plete  as  to  be  of  no  statiRtical  value. 
Marriages  are  not  mentioned. 

The  city  prisons  are  worthy  the  nabob 
of  Calcutta;  cells  which  measure  a  cubic 
capacity  of  only  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  cubic  feet,  and  some  of  them  entirely 
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excluded  from  the  son's  nys,  are  made 
to  accommodate,  at  times,  four  or  fi^e 
prisoners  each. 

Of  female  prisoners  the  city  physi- 
cian reports:.  "Children,  the  offspring 
of  nnfortnnate  and  dissipated  parents, 
are  allowed  to  accompany  their  mothers 
to  prison.  .  .  .  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  children  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age, 
confined  with  their  mothers  in  a  prison 
where  the  very  worst  language  is  nsed, 
can  ever  become  good  citizens.*'  We 
are  not  informed  whether  this  system  of 
criminal  education  and  suffocation  of 
prisoners  was  instituted  by  the  Chinese 
or  contracted  from  their  vicioua  habits. 
But  the  Health  Officer  states  that  "no 
fitult  can  be  attached  to  the  sheriff  or 
any  of  his  officers  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
as  the  law  compels  him  to  confine  ill 
persons  legally  committed  to  his  custody, 
without  making  any  provision  for  their 
comfort  ofher  than  that  of  sharing  a 
portion  of  the  overcrowded  cell.*'  A 
condition  of  things,  to  say  the  least,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  abhorrent 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  equally  incon- 
sistent with  and  unworthy  the  tolerance 
of  an  enlightened  community. 

Jennings'  sanitary  inventions  are 

worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  house- 
holders and  trustees  of  public  institu- 
tions. Among  his  most  recent  improve- 
ments fs  a  new  Trapless  Water- 
doset,  free  from  complicated  mechan- 
ism, and,  consequently,  not  easily  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  The  valve  is  op- 
erated by  a  float  acting  automatically, 
which  keeps  the  closet  always  supplied 
with  water,  while  a  solid  plunger,  fitting 
air-tight,  virtnally  estops  the  rising  of 
sewer  gas.  A  trap  may  be  attached,  if 
desired ;  but  if  a  ventilator  is  used,  as  it 
always  should  be — with  every  kind  of 
closet— no  trap  is  necessary.*  It,  together 
with  a  large  variety  of  other  sanitary  ap- 
pliances, may  be  seen  at  the  depot  orthe 
American  Agency,  94  Beekman  Street. 

PhiUips'  Palatable  Cod-Liver  OU 
or  Phospho-Ntttritine,  adyertined  in 
this  number,  is  an  elegant  emulsion  of 


Cod-Liver  Oil  with  the  Phosphates  of 
Potash  and  Magnesia.  It  is  miscible  to 
any  degree  with  water,  and  so  flavored 
with  aromatics  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  acceptable  to  the  most  delicate 
stomach,  child  or  adult  It  is  adapted 
to  all  conditions  in  which  cod-liver  oil 
and  the  phosphates  are  indicated,  and 
well  calculated  to  promote  their  useful- 
ness. 
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How  we  Baised  Our  Baby  ***  is  a 

practical  story  on  baby  sanitation,  which 
all  parents  may  read  with  benefit,  and 
which  should  be  circulated  as  a  free  tract 
among  the  trustees  and  patrons  of  nur- 
series everywhere.  The  author  of  '*  Hel- 
en's Babies,"  who  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  it,  says  it  is  "infinitely  more 
valuable  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
children"  than  his  little  books,  which 
have  delighted  thousands  of  readers. 
This  commendation  we  endorse — doubt- 
less fur  the  same  reason  which  gave  it 
utterance,  because  *'  Our  Baby  "  is  an 
earnest  plea  for  the  lives  of  the  babies 
of  thousands  of  Helens  all  over  the  land. 
'*A  Benedict  "  is  doubtless  a  physician 
of  extended  observation  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  aummnd  babies  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances; 
and,  under  such  significant  titles  as 
"  The  Arrival  of  the  Baby  ";  •*  The  Doc- 
tor"; "  The  Mothers-in-law  ";  "A  Multi- 
tude of  Counsellors";  "Wanted — A 
Wet  Nurse  ";  "  The  Nursery,"  etc.,  etc., 
unsparingly  lays  bare  the  crimes  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  connected  there- 
with, in  a  manner  painfully  attractive, 
because  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  but  so 
much  the  .more  necessary  to  all  parents 
and  nursery  trustees. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  a  carefhllj 
condensed  summary  of  observations  and 
rules  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 

*By  a  Benedict,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
author  of  "  Helen's  Babies."  New  York :  Derby 
Brothers. 
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healtlifnl  nnrsery  and  {healtbj  babies, 
which  all  mothers  and  nnrses  would  do 
well  to  oommit  to  memory. 

Absorbed  in  the  importance  of  his 
theme,  the  anthor  has  given  but  little 
play  to  fancy,  and  in  some  instances  for- 
gotten bis  rhetoric  While  the  publisher 
has  evidently  nnderralued  the  material 
at  hand^-of  which  both  paper  and  type 
are  anworthy.  Bat  we  opine  an  early 
opportunity  for  the  removal  of  these 
blemishes,  by  the  demand  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  best  book  on  the  nnrsery 
hitherto  published. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Port- 
land^ ia  a  deservedly  trenchant  exposure 
of  a  fair  example  of  the  criminal  conceit 
which  obtains  among  a  large  proportion 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
United  States.  Portland's  Board  of 
Health,  like  those  of  hundreds  of  other 
American  cities,  consists  of  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  or  a  committee  of  that 
body,  with  the  City  Clerk  for  Begistrar 
of  Vital  Statistics. 

In  Portland,  "  the  deaths  are  recorded 
in  the  foUowiag  manner:  When  a  per- 
son dies,  the  undertaker  who  provides 
the  coffin  is  required  by  law  to  fill  out  a 
blank,  in  which  are  spaces  for  '  date  of 
death,  place  of  death,  full  name,  full 
name  of  parent,  full  name  of  husband, 
disease,  age,  when  buried,  where  buried,' 
and  some  details  as  to  the  exact  location 
of  the  grave.  The  information  on  most 
of  these  points  is  presumably  supplied 
by  the  family  of  the  deceased.  What 
ihey  do  not  know  or  have  not  furnished 
is  guessed  at,  and  the  report  is  delivered 
to  the  *  Superintendent  of  Burials,'  who 
records  the  statements  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose.  The  imperfections  of 
this  method  are  as  numerous  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  all  the  deaths  are  not  recorded." 

As  an   illustration    of    the   record: 

*A  Beport  pretented  to  the  Main  Aasoolotion. 
Jui«  14th,  1877,  by  Frederic  Henry  Gerriab, 
MJ).,  Professor  of  Therapontica  and  Lectorer 
oi  Pabtio  Health  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Maine,  etc.  Portland :  Stephen  Berry,  Printer. 


**  Opening  entirely  at  random  a  volume 
of  entries  not  ten  years  old,  the  column 
headed  'Disease,'  showed  thirty-seven 
items,  and  more  than  half  that  number 
of  orthographic  blunders,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  few  specimens:  Hart 
desies,  applex,  warme  fever,  softning 
braine,  parlyese,  inflemtun  binder, 
pneumonear,  .  .'  .  theeting,  megsles, 
mezels,  colery  in&ntm,  whoping  coff, 
sdaret  fever,  calert  rash,  diheaters, 
coroneck  direa,  .  .  .  knrrin  evil, 
.    .    .    ulster  one  the  stumick,'  etc. 

*'  But  when  a  public  officer  of  this  city 
records  a  death  from  '  Old  Age '  at '  three 
months,' and  writes  'still  bom'  oppo- 
site the  name  of  a  person  who  has  at- 
tained to  the  ripeness  of  *  seventy-four 
years,*  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
claimed  that  he  has  committed  an  offense 
which  no  man's  understanding  can 
condone."  Negligence  in  regard  to  the 
purity  of  the  water  supply,  systemless 
drainage  and  sewerage,  are  in  keeping 
with  the  registration  of  vital  statistics, 
all  going  to  show  a  careless  tolerance  of 
the  general  causes  of  unhealthfulness, 
and  heedlessness  of  results  disgraceful 
to  any  community  claiming  to  be  en- 
lightened. 

Analyzing  the  record  of  such  nonsense 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with  the 
prima  fade  evidence  "  that  all  the  deaths 
are  not  recorded,"  Dr.  Gerrish  estimates 
the  number  of  deaths  for  1876  at  674,  of 
which  number  228  were  under  five  years 
of  age.  178,  or  26.42  per  cent.,  were 
caused  by  infectious  diseases.  Con- 
sumption killed  155. 

Estimating  the  population  at  35,031, 
the  ratio  per  1,000  was  19.24.  Assuming 
17  per  1,000  as  the  highest  ratio,  which 
might  be  deemed  tolerable  for  Portland 
(but  it  should  certainly  not  be  above  12), 
Dr.  Gerrish  finds  the  authorities  guilty 
of  sacrificing  78  lives,  at  least,  which 
ought  to  have  been  saved.  Estimating 
the  value  of  these  78  lives,  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  cost  of  their  sickness 
and  premature  death,  he  shows  that  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  Oity  of  Portland, 


mdehmH  ei  §m  iMOBgeat  Bond  of 
HmIO,  «m^  tefhe'jflw.  abost  $600,000. 

&  rnarlyiiii  kb  iMpcr  wtth   aone 

I  to  the  olj  sattuifi- 
bM  fOknm  of  the 
te  the  erta>- 
of  a  State  Bond  of  Httlth. 
TiMtaunt  of  IMpbtharift 
with  eleobol  wiU,  aeeording  to  the  aiitfaor 
of  ftpamphlet  btfore  iu/  deprire  t^ 
fttaldiseaee  of  "niDetj-fiTe/wromlmi 
ofiteiictime.''  A je,  more— "In  fiM^  it  is 
m  maeh  e  specific  for  the  diphtheritic 
poieon  as  qninia  for  the  m^i^w^i ;  each 
breaking  op  a  special  moibid  process, 
aod  Tendering  a  prompt  retom  to  health 
possible,  thxongh  an  nnknown  potency 
that  has  as  jet  defied  the  search  of  sci- 
ence. 80,  also,  the  analogy  holds  as  to 
the  prophylactic^  qualities  of  these  two 
remedies;  what  is  euraUve  being  equally 
preventive  in  each  instance."  The 
iiaUes  are  onrs.  The  author  himself, 
whose  sincerity  no  one  will  qaestion  who 
knows  him,  is  apparently  so  moch  aston- 
ished at  these  extraordinary  reealts,  that 
he  Tentnres  to  acconnt  for  them  by  that 
singalarly  accommodating  qaality  of 
alcohol  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  all  who 
like  %  in  sickness  or  in  health. 

'*  Under  ordinary  condition^/'  he  re- 
marks, **  alcohol  is  a  stimalant ;  but  in 
diphtheria  it  lacks  this  property,  a  qnan- 
ti^  which  wonld  in  health  indoce  intox- 
ication baring  no  excitant  effect;  it  is 
thrown  off  in  the  breath ;  bnt  in  diph- 
theria, unless  the  dose  is  disproportion- 
ately large,  no  odor  is  perceptible  until 
the  disease  begins  to  yield ;  it  is  oontra- 
indioated^  in  acute  attacks  of  fever, 
especially  if  attended  with  local  inflam- 
mation ;  bnt  in  diphtheria  the  contrary 
holds  true:  it  is  demanded,  when  the 
▼asoular  excitement  lessens  and  nervous 
energy  flags,  to  support  the  vital  forces 
in  the  effort  to  rally  firom  the  shock  and 
regain  their  supremacy ;  but  in  diphthe- 

•Bj  S.  N.  Chapmao,  A.H..  M.D.,   late 
Profesaor   of   Obttetrios.    etc.,    Long  I«laiid 
College  Hoepital.  Reprint  fhnn  Bnffalo  Medieai 
and  Bwgieal  JewmaL  Boffalo,  K.  T.:  Bar 
Jones  A  Ca 


ria  the  poison  has,  aft  this  stage  of  th» 
disease,  done  its  work  so  thoroughly,  that 
I  aleohol  no  longer,  or  but  feebly,  mani- 
I  fests  its  antidotal  property." 

Kotwithstandin^  im  the  accepted 
etiology  of  diphtheria,  common  knowl> 
edge  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
most  extensirely  prevalent,  and  consid- 
erable penonal  observation,  we  are 
ooostrained  to  believe  the  author  oi  this 
pamphlet  is  mistaken ;  that  the  results 
which  he  gives,  however  inexplicable  on 
any  other  hypothesis,  are  not  due  to  the 
use  of  alcohol,  and  that  alcohol  is  not  s 
prophylactic  of  diphtheria;  othscwise 
we  should  be  led  to  inquire — ^in  virtue  of 
such  experience — how  it  ever  came  to 
pass  that  diphtheria  should  exist  at  all  T 
If  alcohol  is  a  prophylactic  against  sewer 
gas  poisoning  in  diphtheria,  it  should  be 
equally  so  in  other  filth  diseases.  Where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  its  nse  is  so  common 
to  persons  living  under  conditions  in 
which  diphtheria  and  other  filth  diseases 
are  most  wont  to  prevail,  we  eannoi 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  instead  of 
being  a  prophylactic  and  remedy  against 
sewer  gas  poison,  or  the  diseases  caused 
by  it,  alcohol  is  a  congener,  calculated  to 
intensify  the  poison  and  promote  its 
effects ;  and  no  benefit  can  be  ascribed 
to  it  on  other  grounds  than  simiUa 
simSUbus  eurantur. 

Winter  BesortSy  about  which  we 
have  many  inquiries,  are  so  admirably 
summarised  and  described  in  Appleton's 
Hand  Book,*  that  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  seek 
them  for  either  health  or  pleasure.  In- 
deed, the  book  is  designed  for  both  in- 
valids and  tourists,  and  we  know  of  no 
work  which  gives  so  much  information 
on  the  subject  in  so  small  compass;  yet 
it  gives  all  the  important  facts  necessary 
to  enable  physicians  to  advise,  and  intel- 
ligent, healthy  people  to  choose,  such 
resorts  as  are  best  calculated— in  any 
given  case— for  either  health  or  pleasure. 

*  Appleton'B  Hand-Book  of  Winter  Resorta, 
with  Principal  Eontea  of  Travel.  Prioe  50  ots. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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It  oompntienclB  the  ph/sioal  aspect, 
elimatoiogy  and  prodaotions  of  the  suil ; 
ghres  full  data  from  the  most  reliable 
Bonroee  in  regard  to*  temperature,  rain- 
£iU  and  healtbfalness,  as  measured  bj 
statistics  of  disease  and  mortality;  nu- 
merous general  and  topographical  maps, 
illustrations  of  interesting  objects  and 
aoeneiy,  the  routes  and  facilities  of  travel, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  usefal  hints 
to  trarelers  and  sojourners. 

Ohanges  in  New  Bnglaad  Popula- 
tum,  by  Nathan  AUen,  M.D.,  LUD.,*  is 
m  statistioal  paper  of  much   practical 
falue  to  future  genezationfl,  if  tiiey  will 
profit  by  the  leaaons  herein  taught  The 
changee  diecussed  are:  residence,  pnr- 
soitB,  numbers,  character,  causes  and  ef- 
fisctB.    The  author  takes  up  the  people 
ooUectively  in  their  primitlTe  relation  to 
their  habitat,  and  follows  them  from  pa- 
rent to  ofbpring,  pointing  out,  by  the 
way,  the  influence  of  the  conditions  sug- 
gested by  the  titles  which  head  the  bct- 
eiml  sections,  and  deduces  the  conclusion 
thai,  .**  The  birth-rate  of  New  England- 
en  has,  for  a  long  time,   been  gradually 
declining,  approaching  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  death-rate,  so  that  their  increase 
firom  this  source  has  become,  as  a  whole, 
small,  and  in  some  localities  doubtftd; 
Whereas   it  is  an  established  fitct  that 
the  birth-rate  of  the  foreign  element  is 
twice  that  of  the  Amedcan,  so  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  former  class 
will  steadily  gain  in  numbers  upon  the 
latter."    The  causes  of  this  decline  are 
summed  up  in  general  terms,  compre- 
hending many  thoughtful  suggestions. 

Setardad  Dilatation  of  the  Os 
TXteri  in  lAborf  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
structive pamphlet  on  a  subject  of  much 

*Eead  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Social 
Sdence  AMooiatkm,  Saratoga,  Sept.  6th,  1877. 
Lowell,  Maet.:  Stoma,  Hnae  A.  Ck>. 

ITvo  papexa  read  before  the  Philadelphia 
Gmm^  Medioal  Societj.  By  Albert  H.  Smith, 
MJ>.,  Leetnrer  on  Obatetrioa  to  the  Philadelphia 
If  ing-in  Charity,  eto.  Bepirint  firom  Medieal 
•mi  BurgiMU  Reporter.  Philadelphia:  Jamea  A. 
Xcoie. 


{Hractical  importance  to  all  medical  prao- 
tidoners. 

Koral  Insanity*  is  abrief  oontiribu- 
tion  to  the  literature  of  a  much-vezed 
question.  The  gist  of  the  paper  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  moral  sense  total- 
ly independent  of  intellectual  action,  and 
as  this  sense,  the  author  argues,  is  like 
the  other  senses  ~of  touch,  sight,  hear- 
ing, etc. — ^it  is  liable  to  disease,  or  some- 
times subject  to  inexplicable  perver- 
sions, consequent  upon  the  derangement 
of  the  perceptive  centres,  independent  of 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  question  is  considered  totally  one 
of  psychological  medicine,  based  on  ac- 
cepted physiological  doctrines  and  path- 
ological tacts,  and,  therefore,  beyond 
the  intelligent  scope  of  courts,  or  the 
opinions  of  lawyers. 

'* Letters  to  Women"!  is  the  mis- 
leading title  of  an  obscene  book  on  Hy- 
dropathic Midwifery,  which  it  disgraces. 
The  only  grains  of  truth  in  it  are  garbled, 
but  for  the  most  part  distorted  into  dan- 
gerous dogmas  only  a  little  less  unfit  for 
medical  stadents  thaii  for  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  It  deserves  to  fall  under 
the  law  for  the  suppression  of  obscene 
literature. 

Education  and  Labort  is  an  able 
pamphlet,  evincing  much  thought  and 
sound  conclusions  on  progressive  educa- 
tion— an  education  suited  to  the  present 
needs  of  children  and  youth,  with  a  view 
to  the  practical  duties  of  life,  instead  of 
the  alleged  sufficiency  of  a  common  rudi- 
mentary education  to  nothing  in  partic- 
ular. The  author  advocates  workshops 
where  boys  can  learn  trades,  as  well  as 

*B7  H.  M.  Bannister,  H.D.  Chieago:  Beprint 
trotn  the  Chicago  Jeumal  of  Nervoue  and  Men- 
tal Iheeaeee. 

tOn  Hidwifeiy  and  Diseaaea  of  Women.  A 
desoriptiTe  and  pracHoal  work,  illnatrated  with 
nnmerooa  oaaea  of  treatment  By  Joel  Shew, 
M.D.,  pp.  432.    New  York:  8.  B.  Wella  &  Co. 

tinangnral  AddreiB,  detirtted  before  the 
Natkmal  Edooational  AMoeiatk>n,  at  the  Lonia- 
▼iUe  Meeting,  Aug.  14, 1877.  By  M.  A.  NewelU 
Preaident.    Baltimore :  Kelly,  Piet  it  Co. 
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public  ffcbools  where  they  can  learn  let- 
ters; and  joflt  as  the  few  are  tramtferred 
from  the  8tate  School  to  the  State  Col- 
lege, where  thej  learn  to  be  thinkers,  he 
would  transfer  the  many  from  the  citj 
school  to  the  city  workshop,  where  they 
would  learn  to  be  workers. 

littell'a  Living  Age  continues  to 
furnish  the  cream  of  magazine  literature, 
increasing  in  excellence  correspondingly 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  supply — it  be- 
ing a  veritable  abstract  of  the  best  from 
alL  To  new  subscribers  for  1878,  the 
last  six  numbers  of  1877,  containing  the 
first  parts  of  a  fine  German  serial^  trans- 
lated for  The  Living  Age,  and  a  serial 
story  by  Miss  Thackeray,  from  advance 
sheets,  are  sent  gratis.  For  fifty-two 
numbers,  of  sixty-four  large  pages  each 
<or  more  than  3,000  pages  a  year),  the 
subscription  price  ($8)  is  low;  or  for 
$10.50  any  one  of  the  American  $4 
monthlieH  or  weeklies  is  sent  with  The 
Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  post-paid. 
Littell  and  Gay,  Boston,  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 

The  American  Naturalist  \\  i  1 1  here- 
after be  pabliiihed  by  Messrs.  McCalla  <& 
Stavely,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  be  edited  by  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr., 
and  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  with  the  assidtauce 
of  emineut  men  of  science.  The  fresh 
hold  on  this  valuable  monthly  should  not 
only  carry  with  it  all  its  past  strength, 
but  gain  for  it  now  accessions  from  new 
fields.  No  American  science  educators 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  $4  a  year. 
McOalla  &  Stavely,  237  Dock  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Communications  for  edi- 
tors, and  exchanges:  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Bamea'  Educational  Monthly- 
whilom  Naiional  Teachers*  Monthly— U 
issued  under  the  publishers'  sole  im- 
print and  responsibility.  "While  re- 
taining the  leading  popular  features, 
which  have  made  it  a  general  favorite 
among  teachers  ail  over  the  country,  it* 
purposes  hereafter  to  give  increased  at- 
tention to  the  practical  details  of  school 
life  and  work— to  give  suggestions  and 
methods  for  young  teachers  from  expe- 


rienced co-laborers,  a  large  corps  d 
whom  have  been  secured  as  regular  con- 
tribators.  It  is  necessary  to  all  teachen 
who  would  be  well  up  in  their  avocation. 
$1  JiO  a  year.  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Go.,  New 
York. 

^'The  Sheltering^  Arms'"  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  shows  the  admir- 
ably gratifying  result  of  caring  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  children  during 
the  year  ending  April  30th,  1877,  wUhout 
the  loss  cf  a  single  life  or  the  occurrence  of 
serious  case  cf  iUness.  The  year  com- 
menced with  134  children.  During  the 
time  covered  by  the  report,  441  applied 
for  admission ;  49  were  received — all  that 
could  be  accommodated.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  year  there  were  in  the  insti- 
tution 133;  boarding  out,  5.  "A  few 
passing  cases  have  been  taken  in,  when 
we  really  Hiad  no  beds,  and  could  only 
provide  for  them  by  placing  them  out  for 
a  time  with  some  proper  person."  Of 
the  inmates  received  during  the  year, 
fourteen  were  returns  of  those  who  had 
been  cared  for  previously— a  pleasing 
and  emphatic  expression  itf  confidence 
on  the  part  of  their  parents. 

This  model  charity  appeals  to  the 
kindliest  sympathies  of  ail  who  would 
assist,  by  word  or  deed,  in  providing  a 
home  for  the  helpless — an  asylum  for  the 
homeless.  Tenth  Avenue  and  129th 
Street,  New  ToA. 

Books  Received. —Infant  Mortality 
in  Macclesfield ;  Exposition  of  Facts,  by 
A.  T.  P.  Oamett,  M.D.;  Chaill6'8  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Medical  Jurisprudence ; 
Southard  on  TTater  Supply;  Proceed- 
ings American  Philological  Association; 
Transactions  of  Medical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Report  of  Walnat  Hill  Inebri- 
ate Asylum;  Transactions  Medical  So^ 
ciety  of  New  Jersey;  Transactions  of 
Medical  Society  of  Wiscomtin;  Report 
of  State  Board  of  Health  of  California; 
Report  of  Board  of  Health  of  St.  Loois; 
Bureau  of  Education  Report  on  Indian 
Civilization,  etc.;  Black's  Promotion  of 
Medical  Culture  and  Self-Protection; 
Gillette's  Narcotic  Effect  of  Morphia  on 
the  New-bom  Child. 
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ADDRESS   ON   HEAJ.TH.'*' 

By  Edwin  Ghaowick,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Health  Sectioo. 
( Continued  from  page  21. ) 

SUde  of  Sanitation  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  and  as  Affecting  Quaran- 
tines,— ^Batwhat  is  the  state  of  sanitation  for  the   conservancy  of 
force,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  great  Mercantile  Marine,  in  its  com- 
petition with  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  world,  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  which,  according  to  the  last  returns  (whilst  only  2. 57  was  Dutch, 
6.51  French,  6.30  German,  16.03  American)  not  less  than  37.51  was 
British,  worked  by  200,000  seamen,  of  whom  about  10  per  cent,  were 
foreigners?    What,  since  1849,  when,  at  the  General  Board  of  Health 
examining  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  quarantines,  we  found 
our  Mercantile  Marine  subject  to  frequent  outbursts  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases on  long  voyages,  amongst  animals  as  wells  as  human  beings, 
long  after  reputed  periods  of  incubation  and  under  conditions  suffi- 
cient, apparently,  for  spontaneous  generation  of  the  diseases  assumed 
to  have  been  introduced  and  conveyed  from  far- distant  land  sources  ? 
What  in  these  states  of  things  have  been  the  advances  made,  and  the 
sanitary  normas  obtained — if  any — in  this  great  field  for  sanitation? 
The  only  answer  that  statistics  give  is  the  continuance  of  a  nearly 
threefold  death-rate  beyond  that  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  continued 
prevalence  of    diseases  banished  thence  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
Our  Report  was  translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  our  evidence 
was  examined  and  discussed,  and  its  sanitai^  appHcation  to  ships  was 
finally  adopted,  by  a  congress  of  the  consular  and  sanitary  officers  of 
twelve  of  me  States  of  Europe  in  1851,  when  Dr.  J.  Sutherland  ap- 

*  At  tweniy-first  Annual  Congress  of  the  British  Social  Science  Association, 
Aberdeen,  Sept.  13th,  1877. 
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peared  as  representing  onr  principle&  Since  then  a  reactionary  moye- 
ment  took  place  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  exdnsive  propa- 
gation of  disease,  from  person  to  person  by  human  intercourse, 
and  for  prevention,  not  by  sanitation,  by  the  cleansing  of  places  or  per- 
sons on  shipboard  or  on  shore,  but  mainly  by  checking  that  inter- 
course, by  quarantines,  by  burning  clothes,  by  disinfecting  goods,  and 
by  destroying  germs,  the  assumed  agents  of  contagion.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  it  has  been  seen  that  human  intercourse  on  shipboard 
has  been  speeded  b^  steam,  and  on  shore  by  railway  transit  of  people 
in  masses,  unrestrained  by  any  quarantines;  yet  the  spread  of  pesti- 
lence has  not  been  proportionately  speeded  and  spread  as  it  should 
have  been,  according  to  the  contagionist  theory.  On  shipboard  in 
large  transports,  we  have  seen  that  the  passengers  have,  been  con- 
veyed with  as  much  safety  from  epidemic  attacks  almost  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  well-managed  prison.  On  shore,  I  remember  the  time 
when,  in  a  town  in  the  most  unsanitary  condition,  even  a  medical  offi- 
cer has  ascribed  an  outburst  of  an  epidemic  to  its  introduction  by  a 
tramp  from  a  common  lodging-house  where  it  first  appeared.  Here 
in  Scotland  people  and  police,  on  the  alann  of  a  coming  visitation, 
have  given  their  whole  attention  to  keeping  out  tramps.  Now,  as  I 
may  show,  well-regulated  common  lodging-houses  have  almost  an 
immunity  from  epidemic  attacks,  and  the  tramp's  superior  security 
will  be  in  not  going  to  an  ill-r^^ated  place,  or  into  any  dwelling  in 
a  low  neighborhood  occupied  by  the  wage  classes.  In  India  it  has 
always  been  held  that  pestilence  has  been  carried  about  and  intro- 
duced by  pilgrimages,  verified,  as  is  natural,  by  the  disease  being  i;^e 
amongst  the  moving  masses,  and  the  remedy  was,  if  possible,  to  ar- 
rest them;  but  Mr.  Bobert  Ellis,  C.B.,  a  Sanitary  CJommissioner  of 
Madras,  who,  unfortunately  for  our  cause,  has  been  suddenly  removed 
from  amongst  us,  attacked  with  sanitary  regulations  one  of  them 
which  had  been  the  source  of  frightful  epidemics,  and  ensured  pro- 
tection and  freedom  to  the  moving  masses.  Even  in  France  no  bet- 
ter views  have  obtained  until  lately.  It  was  a  belief  that  the  £jng, 
Louis  Philippe,  conveyed  typhus  about;  for  was  it  not  seen  that  year 
after  year,  so  sure  as  ne  went  to  Versailles,  there  was  an  outbrecJs:  of 
typhus  I  as  there  certainly  was  under  the  common  military  unsanitary 
commands,  until  a  medical  officer,  conversant  with  sanitation,  pointed 
out  that  the  evil  was  due  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  barracks  by  a 
double  population,  composed  of  the  king's  band  and  entourage,  and 
other  conditions,  which,  being  amended,  the  accustomed  visitation  of 
fever  was  prevented,  and  health  was  maintained.  We  know  too  well 
the  losses  incurred  in  the  movement  of  military  forces  under  unsani- 
tary commands  in  tropical  climates.  On  the  announcement  of  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  serious  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained, which  were  well  founded  under  the  common  conditions  of 
such  a  progress  under  wfiich  seasoned  men  have  suffered,  until  it  ap- 
peared that  a  good  sanitary  body-guard  and  a  sanitary  escort  were 
provided  for  his  security,  and  that  a  sanitary  force  prepared  the  way 
for  him ;  and  as  the  event  proved,  gave  to  him  and  his  entourage  se- 
curity against  dangers,  which  the  strongest  merely  military  or  unsan- 
itary escort  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  woidd  in  all  probabili- 
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ty  have  aggravated*  It  is  observed  that  by  the  application  of  sani- 
t»rT  principles,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  visit  to  Calcutta,  when 
K^  ^^eoBe  influx  of  foreign  population  into  that  dty,  such 
as  to  have  engendered  an  epidemic  outburst  under  unsanitary  coiuli- 
tions,  the  public  health  in  no  way  suffered.  Continued  observation 
of  the  movement  of  cholera,  in  its  great  source  and  constant  seat,  have 
negatived  distinctly  the  reactionary  hypotheses,  and  maintained  our 
conclusions.  Amongst  other  points,  it  is  shown  thfbt  cholera  passes 
over  wide  tracts  almost  desert  and  with  sparse  population  quite  away 
from  all  highways  of  intercourse.  Closely  quarantined  districts  there 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  epidemics,  whilst  unquarantined  dis- 
tricts have  suffered  little.  The  Commissioners  state  in  their  last  Be- 
port ''  that  facts  regarding  the  movement  of  cholera  show  that,  whether 
or  not  cordons  be  drawn  round  stations,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  them  as  a  protection  against  cholera,  while  the  employment  of 
troops  may  be  a  direct  means  of  augmenting  the  morttdity."  They 
say  that  "  the  entire  chain  of  facts  shows  the  necessity  of  coping  with 
the  disease  in  the  localities  themselves;  for  upon  the  continued  prog- 
ress of  sanitary  improvement,  especially  in  the  purity  of  drinking 
water  and  of  the  atmosphere,  cleanliness,  surface-drainage,  etc.,  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  India,  it  depends  whether  the  intensity  of  each 
succeeding  epidemic  shall  be  less  or  greater  than  that  which  has  pre- 
ceded it;  so  far,  at  least,  aa  past  experience  enables  us  to  judge." 

Of  minor  subsequent  observations,  confirmatory  of  the  dedaration 
that  in  none  of  the  quarantine  stations  was  there  an  instance  of  the 
propagation  of  the  plague  by  goods,  it  was  shown  in  the  rivers  pollution 
inquiry,  that  upwards  of  70,000, 000  pounds  of  woolen  rags  are  annually 
imported  largely  from  districts  where  plague,  fever,  smaU-poz  and 
loathsome  diseases  prevail,  and  that  these  uncleansed  rags  are  there  (in 
Yorkshire)  sorted  by  human  fingers,  before  beins^  placed  in  machines 
which  tear  and  separate  and  cleanse  the  fibre  tor  manufacture  into 
"shoddy,"  and  that  for  fifty  years  the  manipulation  has  not  been  found 
injurio^tothehealthoftio^eengagedinil  A  similar  inquiry  made  at 
Paris  amongst  the  paper  manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
propagation  of  small-pox  by  unclean  cotton  and  flax-rags,  was  at- 
tended by  similar  results.  These  facts  are  stated  simply  as  confirma- 
tory of  our  conclusion,  that^^  be  it  as  it  might  with  any  other  means 
of  transmitting  disease,  there  was  no  justification  for  staying  the 
transit  of  manufactured  goods  from  any  infected  place  at  one  of  them. 
Of  the  means  proposed  for  prevention  by  disinfectants,  as  they  are 

*By  Banitary  oommands  every  arrangement  was  made  for  his  passage  through 
highly  dangerous  districts  before  a  tent  was  pitched.  ''  Oamps  fell  into  ueir  places 
in  perfect  order,  and  Burplns  animals  were  removed  to  the  open  country.  There 
WHS  no  over-crowding  anywhere.  Surface  sweepings  were  at  once  buried  in  shal- 
low pits.  The  trench  system  of  latrines  with  the  immediate  burial  of  the  sewage 
under  a  covering  of  dry  earth  was  resorted  to,  and  officers  were  told  off  to  see  that 
no  nuisances  were  anvwhere  permitted.  Wells  for  drinking  water  were  marked  by 
fiags,  and  care  was  taken  that  no  other  water  was  drawn  for  the  purpose.  Two 
tem^rary  hospitals  were  provided,  and  provisions  made  for  immediately  re- 
porting all  cases  of  sickness.  The  consequence  was  that  not  a  single  case  of  any 
epidemic  disease  occurred  in  the  camp — that  the  daily  sick  lists  contained  reporte 
ot  trivial  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  only,  and  were  blank  for  many  days."  In- 
dian Sanitary  Beports  for  1877,  p.  210. 
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assnined  to  be,  we  had  strong  evidence  that  they  were  only  deodor- 
ant&  Powdered  charcoal  was  put  forth  as  a  powerful  disinfectant. 
The  crew  of  a  ship  loaded  with  it  for  the  Crimea  was  severely  attacked 
by  cholera,  when  the  blue  stages  of  the  disease  were  almost  marked 
by*  the  charcoal-powder  on  their  ^es.  One  inventor  of  a  preparation 
of  acetate  of  lead,  who  almost  threatened  us  with  condemnation  for 
manslaughter  if  we  did  not  exercise  our  authority  to  enforce  its  gen- 
eral use,  died  from  the  epidemic,  poor  man,  amidst  a  magazine  of 
his  confidently  declared  infaUible  preventive.  Admitting  fully  the 
infectiousness  of  certain  febrile  diseases,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to 
trust  to  any  supposed  disinfectants  for  protection.  But  nature  has 
given  us  the  means  always  at  hand,  without  cost  or  difficulty,  of  per- 
fect safety:  of  complete  personal  cleanliness  of  clothing  as  well  as  of 
persons,  abundance  of  water,  and  by  replacing  the  foi^  infected  air 
round  the  sick  by  dilution  in  the  boundless  external  atmosphere.  In 
the  words  of  Miss  Nightingale,  ' 'cleanliness  and  fresh  air  are  the  only 
protection  which  a  nurse  requires."  True  nursing,  she  says,  knows 
nothing  of  infection  except  te  prevent  it.  Cleanliness  and  fresh  air 
from  open  windows  are  me  only  defenses  a  true  nurse  either  asks  or 
needs.  What  is  true  of  a  sick-room  or  an  hospital  is  equally  true  of 
all  sources  of  infection.  Clean  skins,  dean  clothes,  clean  ships,  dean 
houses  and  clean  air,  are  the  only  disinfectante,  because  they  prevent 
infection.  The  special  commission  appointed  in  France  te  determine 
what  course  should  be  taken  for  it«  protection  against  cholera,  after 
redting  our  statements  with  approbation,  say:  ''Ce  sont  les  rues  etles 
pratiques  en  Angleterre  dans  ces  matieres,  vues  bien  fondees  pratiques 
parfaitement  rationelles,  que  le  General  Board  of  Health  s*efforce  de 
fsjie  prevaloir  et  qui,  il  faut  le  croire,  deviendront  la  base  de  teut 
systeme  sanitaire.''  The  sum  of  the  observation  of  facte  has  been  a 
re-vindication  of  the  general  condusion  of.  our  Beport  as  regards 
shipping — viz. ,  "  that  the  substitution  of  general  sanitary  regulations 
of  ships  in  port  for  the  existing  quarantine  regulations  would  far 
more  effectually  extinguish  epidemic  disease,  and  afford  better  pro- 
tection te  the  uninfected  on  shipboard,  whilst  it  would  reheve  passen- 
gers and  crews  from  grievous  inconvenience,  abate  the  motives  to 
concealment  of  sickness  and  te  false  representations  as  te  ite  nature, 
greatly  lessen  commerdal  expenses,  and  remove  obstructions  te  the 
free  transit  of  goods  and  uninfected  persons,  which  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  quarantine  occasions.  It  follows  that  we  propose  the  entire 
discontinuance  of  the  existing  quarantine  establishmente  in  this 
countiy,  and  the  substitution  of  sanitary  regulations."  At  a  late 
Congress  it  was  found  necessary  to  abate  reactionary  measures  and 
return  tewards  our  doctrine. 

The  evils  of  unfounded  hypotheses  in  the  maintenance  and  propa- 
gating of  disease — amongst  others,  in  directing  exdusive  attention  to 
minor  means  of  security  and  in  diverting  attention  from  the  proved 
means  of  security,  by  sanitation — ^have  operated  most  injuriously  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  comparativdy  low  condition  of  our  great  Mercan- 
tile Marine.  The  elemente  of  efficient  sanitation — cleanliness,  good 
dieting,  good  dothing,  and  care  for  their  regular  and  orderlv  appli- 
cajion — ^tend  to  comfort,  to  sobriety  and  security,  and  altogether  con- 
'^  in  sanitation  a  factor  opposed  to  drunKenness,  disorder  and 
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insecurity,  and  the  waste  of  property  as  well  as  the  waste  of  life  and 
of  force.  The  statistics  for  one  year  will  serve  to  indicate  the  condi- 
tions of  our  Mercantile  Marine  in  respect  to  the  waste  of  life  and 
force,  as  well  as  the  waste  of  property.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine  (203,000)  there  died  2,700,  being  a  death- 
rate  from  disease  of  about  13  per  1,000,  as  against  6  per  1,000  in  the 
Boyal  Navy.  An  excessive  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  the  Mercantile 
Mfi^-ine  were  from  the  preventable  foul-air  diseases — fevers,  cholera, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea.  The  total  deaths  from  all  causes  were  4,076, 
the  rest  of  the  deaths  being  about  two-thirds  from  shipwreck,  and 
about  one-third  from  violence  and  accidents.  The  mean  death-rate 
of  seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Navy,  on  the  returns  of  the  last  three 
years,  appears  to  be  about  20  per  1,000  from  all  causes,  as  ae^ainst  8 
per  1,000  from  all  causes  in  the  Boyal  Navy;  but  these  rates  for  sea- 
men in  the  Mercantile  Marine  do  not  include  the  deaths  of  passen- 
gers, who,  so  far  as  may  be  distinguished  in  an  average  of  eight  years 
and  a  half,  would  be  one-third  more,  making  up  the  total  death-rate 
of  the  Mercantile  Navy  to  three-fold  that  of  the  Koyal  Navy.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the  state  of  demoralization  and  disorder 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  that  the  total  number  of  desertions  within 
the  year  (1876)  was  28,800,  that  3,700  were  impris6ned,  that  23,900 
were  discharged,  and  that  a  total  of  60,000  left  before  the  period  for 
which  they  had  signed  articles,  and  that  49,600  were  engaged  subse- 
quently to  the  commencement,  apparently  to  make  up  for  the  deser- 
tions. 

The  contemplation  of  such  results,  with  knowledge  of  the  unsanitary 
conditions,  or  of  the  economical  and  other  conditions  involved  in 
them,  is  very  painful;  and  on  my  appointment  as  a  political  economist 
to  preside  at  the  Department  of  Economy  and  Trade,  at  our  meeting 
in  Sheffield,  in  1866, 1  could  not  help  making  the  losses  of  life  and 
property  at  sea  the  subject  of  my  address,  especially  to  call  attention 
to  tiie  economical  aspect  of  the  great  waste  involved,  and  particularly 
to  the  lethal  influence  of  full  insurance  in  reducing  responsibilities  for 
ignorance  in  the  commands,  and  the  bad  conditions  of  the  crews.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  PHmsoU  was  of  our  au^ence.  The  facts  were  well 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  Department,  who  were  aggrieved  at  their 
failure  to  gain  attention  to  them  and  action  upon  them  from  their  chang- 
ing political  chiefti;  and  I  was  not  more  successfoL  But  where  quiet 
but  strong  and  earnest  remonstrance  failed,  passionate  sympathy  has 
succeeded  in  getting  pubHc  and  legislative  attention  to  the  tragical 
losses  by  shipwxeck,  and  to  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  men.  There 
has  not  been  time  yet  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  measures  obtained, 
and  statistics  show  as  yet  no  reduction  of  these  casualties.  Never- 
theless, the  hulls  of  vile  craft  are  now  to  be  seen  rotting  in  ports,  that, 
but  for  the  measures  already  taken,  would  have  been  at  sea^  to  the 
destraction  of  life  by  disease  as  well  as  by  disaster,  with  fully  insured 
cargoes,  but  for  the  recent  measures.  I  hope  and  believe  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  losses  on  the  coast  have  been  materially  reduced  by 
them. 

But  the  death-rates  continue  to  show  that  the  great  unsanitary 
evils  remain  in  almost  unmitigated  force  in  our  Mercantile  Marine. 
I  do  not  advance  the  normal  death-rate  of  the  Boyal  Marine  as  im- 
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mediately  and  strictlj  applicable  to  the  Mercantile  Marina  The 
Mercantile  Marine  has,  I  behere,  normas  within  itself  which  I  had 
not  the  means  of  eliminating.  Indeed,  ships  of  those  great  and 
grand  mercantile  organizations,  the  Canard  line,  which  has  neyer 
lost  a  ship  or  apassenger  ;  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and 
the  Bojal  Mail  Companies'  fleet,  which  become  onr  maritime  position, 
may  well  compete  in  sanitation,  as  well  as  general  secority,  with  the 
best  of  the  Royal  Nary.  I  belieye  that  other  less  pnbhc  mercantile 
organizations  may  rank  with  them.  Bat  the  elimination  of  these  im- 
portant instances  only  make  the  common  death-rates  the  heavier  and 
the  prerentable  causes  of  evil  the  more  gross.  The  continued  evil  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  great  obstruction  to  its  sanitation,  is 
the  ignorance  of  its  commands.  When  we  were  charged  with  the 
sanitation  for  the  prevention  of  cholera,  measures  for  tiie  provision 
of  protection  of  persons  on  shipboard,  we  sent  inspectors  and  trans- 
mitted instructions  to  our  Consuls  at  the  chief  foreign  ports  to  com- 
municate them  to  ship  captains  for  execution.  We  were  then  told  in 
despair  by  the  Consuls  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  we  had  their 
experience  of  the  ignorance,  mffianism  and  recklessness  of  much  of 
our  mercantile  commands.  This  corresponded  with  what  I  learned 
in  our  inquiry  under  the  Constabulary  Force  Commission  into  the 
practice  of  wrecking  on  our  coasts.  The  extensive  continuance  of 
such  conditions,  notwithstanding  such  measures  as  have  been  taken 
to  insure  fitting  qualifications  for  command,  is  displayed  by  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  wrecks,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  proved  to  have  been  occasioned  by  culpable 
recKlessness  or  incapacity.  A  late  statement  by  our  Consul  at  Per- 
nambuco,  of  his  observations  of  the  mercantile  commands,  maybe  cited 
as  corroborative  of  our  earlier  information  on  the  topic.  He  states 
that  * '  numbers  of  British  shipmasters  are  no  better  than  ignorant, 
pugnacious  and  obdurate  seamen,"  and  that  to  their  unfitness  to  be 

E laced  in  charge  of  men  and  property,  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  a 
irge  quantity  of  property  annually,  must  be  attributed ;  and  he 
quotes  an  illustrative  instance  of  disorder  from  the  log-book  of  a 
vessel  which  left  the  Mersey  with  all  the  crew  except  two  boys  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  ' '  with  a  crew  in  a  condition  in  which  a  cab- 
driver  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  along  a  street"  A  fact 
came  to  my  knowledge  which  is  pregnant  with  large  promise  for  the 
future  for  sanitation  and  for  economical  results — namely,  in  practical 
training  on  the  half-time  school  principle.  In  some  of  those  distinct 
half-time  schools  to  which  I  have  referred  as  primary  normas  of 
sanitation,  the  boys  have  much  of  their  requisite  physicid  training  at 
the  mast.  Those  at  the  Limehouse  school  were  orphans  and  destitute 
children  of  the  very  scum  of  the  port,  which  supplies  material  such 
as  we  see  for  the  Merchant  Navy.  They  were  free  to  choose  their 
course.  Many  had  tempting  offers  of  good  wages  on  board  Merchant 
vessels,  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  bodily  fit  volunteered 
for  the  Royal  Navy.  I  inquired  why  they  did  so.  Was  it  the  mar- 
tial glare  of  the  Royal  Navy  that  affected  the  imaginations  of  these 
boys  ?  No,  their  choice  was  dehberate.  The  general  ground  assigned 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  was,  ''  that  it  was  so  dirty 


^  ^ 
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and  so  disorderly/'    This  was  from  boys,  the  children  of  parents  the 
soiun  of  the  streeta 

The  practical  outcome  from  the  mixed  physical  and  mental  train- 
ing in  a  high  order  of  sanitation  on  the  half-time  principle  (some  of 
which  we  haye  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  Sheriff  Watson's  school 
and  the  training  ship  at  Aberdeen),  in  begetting  a  repugnance  to  filth 
and  disorder,  and  a  preference,  even  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  for 
cleanliness  and  order,  is  an  outcome  for  national  exertion  to  make 
generally  prevalent  amongst  the  whole  population.  I  reserve  it,  to 
submit  it,  as  a  foremost  topic  for  th«  special  attention  of  the  section 
of  education. 

I  could  not  but  inquire  what  sort  of  owners  they  were  of  these  mer- 
chant ships,  who  could  appoint  such  commands,  so  dangerous  and  so. 
wasteful  of  the  capital  embarked  in  them.  *  They  were,  so  far  as  was 
known,  chiefly  small  shopkeepers  in  the  ports,  people  of  the  smallest 
means  as  capitalists,  and  of  very  narrow  views.  It  would  be  well  if 
this  smaller  service  of  single  ships  could  be  superseded  by  collectivity, 
in  joint  stock  organization,  such  as  that  of  tne  great  companies  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  by  which  alone  existing  evils  must  be  abated. 
I  shall  not  be  understood  as  assuming  that  i^e  smaller  craft  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  may  be  brought  up  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  Boyal  Navy.  Nevertheless,  some  observations  which  I  made  on 
the  transport  of  pauper  emigrants  under  the  authority  of  our  first 
Poor  Law  Board,  warrant  a  confident  expectation  that  far  greater 
sanitary,  as  well  as  other  beneficent  results,  are  obtainable  than  may 
be  readily  imagined,  under  the  operation  of  the  great  master  principle 
of  administration  to  which  I  have  adverted,  of  making  interest  coinci- 
dent with  duty — ^by  only  paying  for  results.  In  the  first  voyages  of 
transport  ships  the  skippers  were  paid  per  head  on  the  numbers  em- 
barked, and  the  explosions  of  epidemic  and  the  losses  of  life  on  some 
of  the  long  voyages  were  terrific.  By  a  happy  and  simple  change  of 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  they  were  paid  only  per  head  on  the  num- 
bers landed  alive,  and  to  the  terms  on  this  principle  we  adhered.  On 
going  on  board  one  of  the  first  pauper  emigrant  ships  under  this 
form  of  contract,  I  was  chu*med  by  the  way  in  which  I  was  received 
by  the  skipper;  he  was  so  desirous,  so  pressingly  anxious,  to  receive 
any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
ship.  Of  their  own  accord,  the  skippers,  under  this  form  of  contract, 
engaged  ship  surgeons  for  the  care  of  the  passengers,  and  transferred 
to  these  surgeons — medical  officers  of  health — the  pressing  responsi- 
bilities of  the  contract,  by  making  their  emoluments  dependent  solely 
on  the  number  of  th'e  passengers  landed  aHve.  The  working  of  the 
principle  was  exceUeni  I  was  otherwise  occupied,  and  obtained  no 
statistical  evidence;  but  mv  belief  is  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
floating  prison  was  brought  very  close  to  the  norma  I  have  adduced 
of  the  stationary  prison,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  epidemic  visitations  upon  the  passengers.  The  perceptions 
and  observations  of  points  of  sanitation  by  the  ship  surgeons  acting 
under  these  conditions  were  acute,  original,  and  highly  instructive. 
Moreover,  under  these  conditions,  without  benevolence,  and  with  the 
common,  every-day  principle  of  interest,  we  did  the  work  of  uncom- 
mon, active  and  enlightened  benevolence.    We,  at  all  events,  secured 
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for  every  lone  emigrant — who  might,  after  all,  be  lost — at  least  one 
sincere  moomer.  If  we  conld  get  the  Legislature  or  local  aathorities 
to  appreciate  and  apply  the  principle  of  the  payment  for  results,  and 
augment  the  salaries  of  officers  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
death-rates,  we  should  only  have  an  advance  in  sanitation  that,  to  the 
public,  would  be  wonderful. 

In  tracing,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  do,  the  advance  of  sanitation 
for  the  protection  of  the  population  on  the  sea,  and  also  for  the  pro- 
tection of  moving  popuJations^on  land,  although  we  may  not  at 
present  develop  distinct  normas  specially  appUcable  to  them,  as  in 
the  instances  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  yet  we  have  estab- 
lished the  power  of  givmg  full  protection  to  those  moving  popula- 
tions, and  of  advancing  the  security  of  transit  and  the  freedom  of 
trade.  To  this  end  it  is  proved  that  efficient  measures  may  be  taken 
to  remove  the  remaining  obstructions  created  by  reactionism  on  &lse 
and  pernicious  hypotheses. 

(To  be  Cordinved,) 


The  Origin  of  Heart  Disease  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 

hereditary  predisposition;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  directly  traceable 
to  causes  which  are  easily  removable  and  preventable.  In  round 
numbers,  about  10,000  deaths  are  annually  caused  by  heart  disease 
in  England  alone.  The  aetiology  and  geographical  distribution  of 
this  most  {^onizing  disease  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Haviland,  Dr.  Bk^k  and  others,  and  the  viduable  knowledge  ac- 
quired as  to  its  nature  within  the  last  ten  years  should  have  led 
long  ago  to  a  marked  decrease  of  the  disease,  had  that  knowledge 
been  utilized  in  a  fairly  intelligent  manner.  It  is  certain  that  im- 
pure air  exercises  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  the  heart,  and  that 
confinement  in  badly  ventilated  houses,  cellar  dwellings,  schools, 
workshops  and  factories,  is  a  cause  of  a  great  portion  of  the  heart 
disease  unhappily  so  prevalent  in  this  country.  The  impure  atmos- 
phere of  crowded  dwelHngs  seems  to  have  a  similai*  deleterious  ac- 
tion on  the  chief  organ  of  circulation  to  that  which  it  exerts  on  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  thus  we  find  identical  conditions  favoring 
the  development  of  both  diseases  in  one  and  the  same  locaHty.  The 
thorough  and  effective  ventilation  of  our  rooms  and  houses,,  our 
courts  and  alleys,  which  proves  a  preventive  in  the  latter  disease,  will 
assuredly  hinder  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  In  some  cases  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  is  produced  by  violent  and  continued  exertion,  such 
as  that  of  lifting  heavy  weights  and  violent  rowing;  but  the  demon 
drink  is  a  far  more  frequent  producer  of  cardiac  mischief  than  is  over- 
work, and  by  its  indirect  effects  on  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart,  it  predisposes,  especially  in  advanced  life,  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  organ  itself,  and  of  its  great  blood  vessels.  The  law  which 
shall  effectually  control  the  liquor  traffic,  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  diminish  the  mortaUty  under  this  head. — Dr.  Tatham,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Salford,  PvUic  Health, 


"  WHY  SHOULD  THE  EXISTING  WORTHLESS  SYSTEM  OF 
REGISTERING  SICKNESS  BE  LONGER  PERPETUATED?" 

ABSTRACT    OF   A    PAPEB  READ  AT  THE  HEALTH  SECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE  CONGRESS,    1877. 

By  Db.  Cobmeuus  B.  Fox,  Medical  Oifficer  of  Health  for  East,  Central 

and  Sonth  Essex. 

The  necessity  of  a  complete  and  accurate  system  of  registering 
disease  will  be  admitted,  by  aU  th9se  who  are  acquainted  with  the  very 
alphabet  of  State  Medicine,  to  be  urgent,  if  any  decided  success  is  to 
be  achieyed  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  filth  diseases,  and  if 
any  advance  is  to  be  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  other  diseasea  To  prove  that  which  is  abready  acknowledged  to 
need  no  proof,  would  be  waste  of  time.  There  would  seem,  however, 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  we,  who  are  interested 
in  the  advance  of  the  public  health  of  the  country,  should  simply 
aim  at  obtaining  a  more  perfect  system  of  registration  of  disease 
amongst  those  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  public  through  the  rates, 
or  whether  we  should  endeavor  to  procure  a  registration  of  sickness 
from  zymotic  afifections  only,  or  whether  we  should  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  comprehensive  system  of  the  registration  of  the  disease  that 
occurs  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  analogous  to  those  ad- 
mirable arrangements  for  the  record  of  births  and  deaths  of  the  Reg- 
istrar-General. The  author  divided  his  subject  into  three  parts: — 
1.  A  brief  description  of  the  existing^  system,  if  it  can  be  dignified  by 
such  a  term;  2.  The  proof  that  such  a  system  is  worthless;  and  3. 
An  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  query  that  forms  the  title  of  the 
paper. 

1.  The  existing  system  of  registering  sickness.  Under  this  section 
the  medical  relief  lists  of  the  3,000  union  medical  officers  that  are 
weekly  sent  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  were  described,  and  the  efforts 
commenced  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  1855,  and  continued  for  four  years, 
with  the  reasons  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  experiment,  were  ad- 
verted to. 

2.  The  proof  that  the  existing  system  is  worthless.  In  this  division  a 
statement  was  made  as  to  the  minimum  amount  of  information  with 
which  medical  officers  of  health  and  other  students  of  State  Medicine 
could  be  satisfied.  Abundant  proof  was  afforded  of  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  the  medical  relief  Hsts  of  the  union  medical  officer  which  have 
been  contemptuously  called  "  Beef  Tea  and  Brandy  Lists."  Some  of 
the  entries  in  the  "  Disease"  column  of  the  sickness  returns  of  the 
poor  law  surgeons  that  illustrated  the  paper  were  comic  in  the  ex- 
treme, as,  for  example,  such  "  diseases  "  as  **  short  breath, "  "  injury," 
** pulmonary,"  ''brain  irritation,"  *' dirty,"  ''hemorrhage,"  "conges- 
tion," "itching,"  "bSdeye,"  "bihous,"  "eruption,"  "infirmity,"  etc. 
These  medical  relief  lists  were  never  designed  to  afford  any  data  for 
statistical  purposes,  but  were  simply  intended  to  give  guardians  of 
the  poor  some  idea  of  the  relief  in  medical  attendance  and  nourish- 
ment for  the  sick  administered  to  the  pauper.  Union  medical  offi- 
cers, whose  lives  are  distinguished  by  much  hard  work  and  little  pay, 
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will  not,  as  a  body,  render  these  returns  of  any  value  to  the  statistician 
unless  remunerated  for  so  doing,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  with  which  they  are  connected.  Even  if 
they  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  these  sickness  returns  alone  deal 
with  jpauper  sickness. 

3.  An  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  query  which  forms  the  title 
of  the  paper.  The  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  registering 
sickness  analogous  to  that  for  recording  births  and  deaths  would  in- 
volve an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  average  Briton,  for  which 
that  freedom-at-any-price-loving  individual  does  not  at  present  see 
the  necessity,  apd  which  he  would  consequently  resist.  As  local  self- 
government  with  a  minimum  of  central  interference  is  supposed  to  be 
the  perfection  of  all  human  forms  of  government,  and  as  some  dis- 
tinguished wiseacres,  whose  disciples  amongst  a  certain  description 
of  rate-payers  are  very  numerous,  fear  lest  the  priestcraft  of  past  times 
shall  give  place  to  a  doctor-ridden  condition  which  is  equally  mis- 
chievous, it  is  requisite,  if  fresh  coercive  and  compulsory  measures 
are  to  be  obtained  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  that  the  public 
themselves  should  demand  them  of  the  Legislature.  A  government 
cannot  safely,  or  wisely  advance  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion,  but 
in  order  to  be  of  service  must  lead,  direct  and  guide  it. 

Unfortunately  no  scheme  has  yet  or  ever  can  be  devised  for  pre- 
venting one  man  from  injuring  his  neighbor,  which  does  not  involve 
some  deterring  or  compelling  influence.  The  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation is  too  strong  in  human  nature,  and  the  strain  of  competition 
is  in  these  days  too  severe  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  that  Uto- 
pian condition  of  society  in  which  those  least  endowed  with  worldly 
goods  will  be  found  to  plunge  themselves,  and  others  relying  on  them 
for  support,  into  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  contributing  to  the  public 
good. 

The  author  objects  to  the  demand  for  a  registration  of  a  certain 
half  dozen  diseases,  or  for  the  limitation  of  the  registration  to  the 
sickness  of  a  particular  class  of  individuals,  but  urges  the  expediency 
of  calling  upon  the  government  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  a 
comprehensive  maimer  by  appointing  a  commission  that  would  be 
empowered  to  take  evidence  and  that  would  boldly  face  the  difficul- 
ties (some  of  which  were  referred  to  in  the  paper)  with  which  the 
question  is  undoubtedly  surrounded.  He  conclusively  shows  that 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  for  the  registration  of  disease 
restricted  to  no  class,  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  disease  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  dass,  is  indispensable,  if  we  are  to  bring  about 
any  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  filth  diseases,  and  if 
we  are  to  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  certain  indirectly  preventable 
diseases,  such  as  consumption,  etc.  Such  a  system  should  be  laid 
down  on  lines  parallel  to  those  systems  for  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths,  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  imperfections,  we  are  so 
justly  proud.  ^ 

The  gist  of  the  answer  which  Dr.  Fox  then  gives  to  the  query  which 
he  has  propounded  is  that  no  good  reason  exists  for  the  continuance 
of  the  present  caricature  of  a  system  of  registering  sickness,  but  that 
an  efficient  system  will  never  become  un  fail  accompli  in  this  country 
the  people  demand  it  of  the  Legislature. 


EXPEBT  TESTIMONY— ITS  NATURE  AND  VALUE. 

By  Jacx>b  F.  MnjiEK,  Esq. 

Proceedings  of  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  May  6ih,  1877. 
Pbof.  F.  H.  Hamiltok,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.,  in  the  Chair. 

It  ia  the  object  of  eyidence  to  establish  facts  for  judicial  determi- 
nation. Such  OTidence  consists  of  written  documents  or  depositions  of 
living  witnesses.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. :  Ordinary  witnesses, 
who  depose  to  facts;  and  experts,  or  skilled  witnesses,  who  depose  to 
matters  of  science.  The  former  tell  what  they  know,  the  latter  tell 
what  they  think — what  they  believe.  The  first  state  facts,  the  latter 
tell  what  the  facta  mean. 

"An  expert,"  says  Worcester,  "  is  a  person  having  skill,  experience 
or  knowl^ge  on  certain  subjects,  or  in  certain  professions — a  scien- 
tific witness. "  He  is  one  taught  by  experience.  His  knowledge  ex- 
tends beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  men — it  reaches  the  domain  of 
science. 

Experts  were  known  to  the  Roman  law,  and  during  all  the  history 
of  the  common  law.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  na- 
ture of  much  of  the  expert  testimony  produced  in  our  courts,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  use  of  this  class  of  testimony  can  be  avoided. 
Courts  and  juries  are  not  presumed  to  be  skilled  in  all  the  scientific 
questions  which  are  involved  in  the  cases  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  try.  They  cannot  understand  the  evidence  produced.  They  need 
an  interpreter.  A  VTitness  who  speaks  German  cannot  be  understood 
by  a  juror  who  knows  no  other  language  than  the  English.  To  be- 
come intelligible,  some  one  must  translate  it,  tell  what  it  means.  So 
a  homicide  has  been  committed,  a  pistol  ball  has  entered  the  body 
of  a  person,  who  soon  thereafter  died.  Did  the  shot  cause  the  death  ? 
It  may  or  may  not  have  done  so.  It  is  necessary  that  some  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  effect  of  gun-shot  wounds  should  be  called  to  tes- 
tify as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  death,  and  explain  the  connection 
between  the  cause,  the  pistol  shot,  and  the  effect,  viz. :  the  death.  A 
drug  has  been  administered.  Soon  thereafter  the  receiver  of  the  drug 
dies.  Was  he  poisoned  ?  It  requires  the  skill  of  one  who  knows  what 
the  poison  is,  what  its  effects  are  upon  the  human  system,  and  how  its 
presence  can  be  detected,  to  determine  this  question;  a  special  knowl- 
edge is  required  from  the  person  who  is  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is  well  stated  in  Cooper  vs. 
The  State,  23  Texas,  Eep.  336.    The  Court  said: 

''It  is  a  familiar  general  rule  of  evidence  that  witnesses  must  speak 
as  to  facts,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  give  their  belief  or  opinion.  It 
must  be  left  to  juries  to  draw  inferences  from  the  facts.    But  to  the 
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general  role,  here  stated,  there  are  exceptions.  In  certain  cases  cer- 
tain persons  may  give  their  opinions  to  the  jnry.  I  cannot  better 
state  the  principle  on  which  the  exceptions  to  the  general  mle  repose 
than  by  quoting  the  language  of  the  Judge  who  deliyered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  the  Jefiferson  Insurance  Company  vs.  Cotheal,  re- 
ported in  7  Wend,  73.  In  that  case  Judge  Sutitierland  said:  'On 
questions  of  science  or  skill  or  trade,  persons  of  skill  in  those  partic- 
ular departments  are  allowed  to  give  their  opinion  in  evidence;  but 
the  rule  is  confmed  to  cases  in  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  facts  disconnected  from  such  opinions  cannot  be  presented  to 
a  jury  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  upon  the  question  with  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  judgment.  Thus  a  physician,  in  many  cases,  cannot 
so  explain  to  a  jury  the  cause  of  the  death,  or  other  serious  injury  of 
an  individual,  as  to  make  the  jury  distinctly  perceive  the  connection 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect  He  may  therefore  express  an  opin- 
ion that  the  wound  given,  or  poison  administered,  produced  the  death 
of  the  deceased;  but  in  such  case  the  physician  must  state  the  &cts  on 
which  his  opinion  is  founded. ' " 

And  Mr.  Starkie  states  the  rule  in  these  words:  "The  general  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  jury  must  judge  of  the  facts  for  themselves;  but 
that  whenever  the  question  depends  on  the  exercise  of  peculiar  skill 
and  knowledge  that  may  be  made  available,  it  is  not  a  decision  by  the 
witness  on  a  fact  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jury,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  new  fact,  relation  or  connection,  wmch  would  otherwise  remain 
unproved. " 

And  Mr.  Greenleaf  says  that  '*  where  scientific  men  are  called  as 
witnesses,  they  cannot  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  general  merits  of 
the  cause,  but  only  their  opinions  as  to  the  facts  proved." 

Physicians  may  appear  in  two  capacities.  When  they  depose  to  facts 
they  differ  in  no  respect  from  ordinary  witnesses — their  testimony  is 
then  confined  to  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  may 
also  be  called  as  experts.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  are  interested 
in  them  to-night.  In  both  cases  they  are  obliged  to  respond  to  a 
subpcBna,  but  in  the  former  only  are  they  compeUed  to  testify.  Either 
party  to  a  litigation  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  testimony  of  any  person 
who  can  enlighten  the  Court  and  jury  upon  the  facts  of  the  case;  but 
a  physician's  opinions,  his  knowledge  of  his  profession,  his  skill,  are 
his  own,  to  be  kept  or  imparted,  at  his  pleasure.  While,  therefore,  he 
might  be  compelled  to  come  to  court,  and  would  be  punished  for  con- 
tempt of  court  if  he  refused;  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  his 
opinions,  to  act  as  an  expert,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
Government,  which  has  a  right  to  command  the  services  of  every  indi- 
vidual owing  allegiance  to  it.  His  knowledge  is  his  own,  and  he  parts 
with  it  upon  his  own  terms. 

The  position  of  a  medical  expert  is,  therefore,  one  of  dignity.  His 
appearance  is  voluntary.  He  speaks  to  science.  He  produces  the 
connecting  link  between  cause  and  effect — ^between  the  act  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  allegations  made  against  him.  As  the  jury  are  usually 
ignorant  of  the  matters  to  which  he  speaks,  the  physician  should  be 
a  person  of  the  highest  skill  and  strictest  integrity.  His  ^opportuni- 
ties for  good  or  injury  are  great.  He  may  rescue  an  unfortunate 
neighbor  from  the  gallows  and  save  his  family  from  disgrace,  or 
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bring  them  all  down  in  one  common  ruin.  And  because  the  jury  are 
ignorant  of  the  relation  between  the  cause  and  the  effect,  and  the 
^ysician  is  called  upon  to  supply  it,  his  testimony  becomes  import- 
ant, often  controlling. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  he  is  questioned  closely,  too  closely 
often  to  be  agreeable.  Indeed,  many  skillful  physicians  have  refused 
to  testify  as  experts  in  any  case,  preferring  to  forego  the  fee  rather 
than  submit  themselves  to  a  sharp  cross-examination.  An  honest 
witness  is  entitled  to  respectful  treatment  at  all  timea  But  suppose 
he  abandons  his  neutral  position,  and  evinces  an  undue  partiahty  for 
one  side  against  the  other,  or  suppose  he  is  mistaken  in  his  statement 
respecting  the  questions  of  science  about  which  he  testifies,  shall  his 
feelings  be  spared  and  the  truth  fail  of  vindication?  Justitia  fiat 
mat  coelum.    Let  the  truth  triumph,  at  whatever  cost. 

Properly  speaking,  an  expert  is  not  a  witness  on  either  side.  He 
does  not  depose  to  the  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  judgment. 
He  is  not  concerned  with  the  result.  When  he  has  stated  what 
certain  facts  indicate,  what  they  mean  in  reference  to  the  issue  joiaed 
between  the  parties  litigant,  his  office  ends.  The  facts  upon  which 
the  judgment  is  to  be  based  are  to  be  found  by  the  jury,  whose 
province  the  expert  should  not  be  allowed  to  invade.  He  is  not  to 
answer  the  question,  Is  the  accused  gmlty  or  not  guilty  ?  Is  he  sane 
or  insane?  Those  are  for  the  jury.  He  is  to  say  whether,  assuming 
certain  facts  to  be  shown,  they,  as  a  matter  of  science,  would  indicate 
what  is  necessary  to  meet  the  allegation  against  the  accused.  He 
mighty  for  instance,  testify  that  certain  facts  hypotheticaUy  stated 
indicate  insanity ;  but  the  jury  mav  say  that  they  do  not  think  those 
(acts  established.  There  is  no  conmct  The  expert  is  not  impeached. 
No  reflection  is  cast  upon  him.  But  he  does  not  always  remember 
thi&  He  sometimes  acts  as  if  he  were  a  retained  witness,  a  testifying 
adTOcate.  He  feels  that  he  has  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  result  as 
the  counsel  who  represents  the  same  side.  But  their  relations  are 
widely  different.  The  counsel  presents  his  side  of  the  case,  irre- 
spective of  his  own  private  opinions.  He  may  argue  whatever  legiti- 
matd.y  grows  out  of  the  evidence.  The  expert  is  expected  to  give  his 
true  opinions;  to  state  exactly  what  he  thinks;  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  counsel  presents  whatever  facts  can  lawfully  be  introduced 
bearing  upon  his  side  of  the  case,  leaving  the  other  side  to  take  care 
of  itsell  Indeed,  Lord  Brougham  declared  that  a  counsel  might  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  gain  his  cause,  even  if  the  State  were 
mined  thereby.  Such  an  extreme  doctrine  has  not  found  favor  with 
thel^al  profession;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  present  whatever  facts  will 
aid  his  side  of  the  cause,  and  it  is  his  right  to  make  any  observations 
legitimately  growing  out  of  them.  But  such  liberties  in  a  witness  are 
utterly  inexcusable,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  counsel  to  set  him 
right,  if  he  wanders  so  far  from  the  sphere  of  his  legitimate  duties. 

To  illustrate  his  neutral  position,  let  us  take  the  case  of  The 
State  1)8.  Knight,  43  Maine,  p.  11.  A  Mrs.  Knight  was  found 
dead  with  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  All  the  great  arteries  and 
blood  vessels  of  the  neck  were  severed,  apparently  at  a  single  stroke. 
Could  she  have  done  it  herself  ?    This  was  a  question  entirely  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  issae  before  the  Conrt  If  she  oonld,  and  as  no  one 
saw  her  killed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fasten  the  guilt  upon  some 
other  person.  If  she  could  not,  then  who  committed  the  act  ?  Blood 
was  found  upon  a  knife  which  the  prisoner  was  supposed  to  have  used. 
Blood  was  found  also  upon  some  clothes  and  some  shingles  in 
possession  of  the  accused.  He  said  it  was  the  blood  of  a  sheep.  If 
so,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  significance  against  the  accused.  But  if  it 
were  human  blood,  it  formed  a  strong  item  of  eiridence  against  him. 
A  chemist  examined  the  blood  and  pronounced  it  human  blood.  But 
this  testimony  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  against  the  accused.  It 
might  have  been  his  own  blood.  It  became  necessary  to  connect  it 
wiQi  the  death  of  Mrs.  Knight  That  was  not  a  question  for  an  ex- 
pert, as  it  iuTolTed  no  question  of  skill  All  the  testimony  given  by 
the  expert  might  have  been  true,  and  yet  the  accused  be  entirely 
innocent  Let  him,  therefore,  remain  neutral,  if  he  wishes  his  character 
as  a  witness  to  be  respected.         • 

As  medical  experts  testify  to  matters  of  science,  it  is  for  the  honor 
of  the  medical  profession  that  their  testimony  should  be  correct  Not 
only  may  ignorance  and  incapacity  bring  disastrous  results  in  the 
particular  case  under  investigation,  but  the  whole  profession  thereby 
suffers  disgrace.  Indeed,  in  so  marked  a  degree  have  these  appeared 
in  some  cases,  that  Judges  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  the  jury  that  the 
expert  testimony  was  wholly  unreliable,  and  that  they  need  not  be 
guided  by  it  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise  a  doubt  about  the 
sanity  of  anj&  man  in  New  York. 

One  safeguard  is  in  the  right  of  the  opposing  counsel  to  inquire 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  person  offering  himself  as  an  expert. 
This  is  not  a  full  protection,  for  the  Court  itsdLf  does  not  know,  or  is 
not  presumed  to  be  skilled  in  any  science,  except  that  of  law.  He  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  the  witness  himself,  respecting  his 
qualifications.  Yet  it  is  held  that,  after  the  preliminary  examination 
as  to  qualification,  whether  he  shall  be  permitted  to  testify,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law  for  the  Ck>urt  If  the  Court  does  his  duty,  he  will  not 
allow  a  physician  to  testify  as  an  expert,  unless  he  is  specially  quali- 
fied, by  experience,  .to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  science  under  con- 
sideration. Because  a  man  is  a  physician,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
testify  to  everything  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  medical  science. 

In  Emerson  w.  Lowell  Ghas  Light  Co.,  6,  Allen  148,  a  physician 
was  offered  to  testify  as  to  the  effect  of  breatliing  burning  gas.  The 
Court  heard  his  qualifications  and  rejected  hfin.  On  appeal,  the 
Court  above  said: 

''  The  testimony  offered  as  to  Dr.  Bass  was  that  he  was  a  physician, 
and  as  such  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  the  gas  which  escaped  from 
the  defendant's  pipes  at  a  time  when  the  plaintiffis  allege  that  they 
were  injured.  The  persons  whom  he  saw  Uved  in  another  house  in 
the  neighborhood.     The  mere  fact  that  he  was  a  physician  would  not 

Erove  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  gas,  without  further  proof  as  to 
is  experience;  for  it  is  notorious  that  many  persons  practice  medi- 
cine who  are  without  learning;  and  a  physician  may  have  much  pro- 
fessional learning,  without  being  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
gas  or  its  effect  on  health.  And  the  observation  of  a  man  who  is  at 
the  time  inexpert  is  of  no  value,  and  does  not  qualify  him  to  give 
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opinions.    The  Coort  are  of  opinion  that  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bass 
vas  rightly  excluded. " 

The  Court  in  the  same  case  held  that  "  one  who  is  an  expert  may 
not  only  give  opinions,  but  may  state  general  facts  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  scientific  knowledge  or  professional  skill." 

In  the  Commonwealth  vs,  Bich,  14,  Gray  333,  Jacob  Mitchell,  a 
witness,  called  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  testified  that  he  had  been 
in  practice  about  thirty  years  as  a  physician,  that  he  had  made  the 
subject  of  mental  disease  a  study,  but  not  a  special  study  ;  that  he 
had  considered  the  matter  only  so  far,  in  his  general  practice,  as  to 
determine  whether  a  patient  was  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  to 
require  treatment  for  insanity,  and  if  he  was,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  call  in  the  services  of  a  physician  who  had  made  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity a  special  study,  and  had  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease.  The  Court  refused  to  allow  the  witness  to  be  interrogated 
as  to  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity  upon  a  hypothetical  case 
stated  as  arising  out  of  the  testimony.  He  had  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  qualify  him  as  an  expert  in  cases  of  mental  disease. 

In  Caleb  (a  slave)  vs.  The  State,  39  Mississippi,  Eep.  732,  a  witness 
who  made  no  pretensions  to  any  knowledge  of  medicine  or  surgery 
was  allowed  on  the  trial  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  wounds  received  by  the  deceased.  He  said  that  ''he  had  fre- 
quently seen  gun-shot  wounds  and  wounds  made  with  a  knife  on  the 
body  of  men,"  describing  each;  but  the  Court  above  held  that  it  was 
error  to  permit  him  to  testify. 

Hence  it  appears  that  he  who  would  testify  as  an  expert  should  be 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  of  giving  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
have  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  on  the  subject.  No  precise 
limits  can  be  set.  For  as  science  is  constantly  progressing,  the  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  to-day  becomes  the  ordinary  knowledge  of 
to-morrow.  A  few  advanced  spirits  make  discoveries  which^  soon 
become  the  common  property  of  the  world.  The  standard  of  tne  ex- 
pert must  change  with  the  progress  of  his  science.  But  as  all  sciences 
have  proceeded  to  such  great  length,  it  is  obvious  that  any  one  who 
would  extend  his  knowledge  beyond  these  limits  must  be  content 
vrith  a  narrower  range.  Ajid  hence  the  sphere  of  the  expert  in  any 
one  science  is  proportionably  narrowed.  The  tendency  is  to  special- 
tiea  No  one  physician  expects  to  master  all  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession^ and  hence  no  one  physician  can  expect  to  act  as  an  expert  in 
every  class  of  cases  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  members  of 
hiB  profession. 

In  Fairchild  vs.  Bascomb,  35  Vermont  Reports,  409,  the  Court 
said: 

"The  mere  fact  that  a  person  was,  by  education,  a  physician,  if  he 
had  not  practiced  his  profession,  we  should  not  deem  sufficient  to 
justify  his  admission  as  an  expert.  So,  if  he  devoted  himself  exdu- 
aively  to  one  branch  of  his  profession,  and  had  no  practical  experience 
in  the  subject  matter  to  which  he  was  called  to  testify — as  if  an  ocu- 
list was  c^ed  to  testify  about  insanity — we  should  not  deem  him  ad- 
missible." See  also  Bowman  vs.  Woods,  1  Iowa,  441;  Corsi  vs. 
Maretzek,  4  E.  D.  Smith,  1. 

While  the  Court  can  inquire  somewhat  into  the  extent  of  the 
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knowledge  and  experience  of  the  witness  offering  himself  as  an  ex- 
pert, it  cannot  discriminate  between  the  yarious  schools  of  medicine. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Court  is  not  informed  on  the  subject* 
The  Court  is  not  presumed  to  know  anything  about  medicine  or  sur- 
gery. Therefore  when  a  medical  witness  offers  himself,  and  declares 
his  ability  to  testify,  and  shows  that  he  has  had  the  requisite  experi- 
ence, the  Court  cannot  reject  him.  He  must  be  allowed  to  give  his 
opinion.  His  knowledge  can  be  tested  on  a  cross-examination,  and 
in  all  cases  he  must  state  the  facts  upon  which  his  opinions  are  based. 
This  is  indispensable.  The  reason  of  it  is  obvious.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing to  enlighten  the  jury  upon  a  question  of  science.  He  is  stating 
his  opinion  of  what  ?  If  it  is  not  of  something  similar  to  the  case 
under  consideration,  the  opinion  will  be  of  but  little  service  to  the 
jury.  He  therefore  states  the  facts  upon  which  his  opinion  is  based, 
and  the  jury  compare  this  state  of  facts  with  the  facts  which  they 
think  have  been  proved,  and  form  their  conclusions  accordingly. 

The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  well  stated  by  CampbeU,  J. ,  in  White 
V8,  Bailey,  10  Michigan  Reports,  159,  as  follows:  "First,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  enable  other  experts  to  determine  whether  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  witness  are  correct,  and  to  enable  the 
parties  to  contradict  them  if  wrong.  Second,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  if  an  opinion  is  given  on  a  mistaken  or  perverted  state- 
ment of  facts,  the  truth  may  be  elicited  from  others  to  destroy  the 
foundation  of  the  conclusions.  And  a  third  reason  might  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  that  the  Court  and  jury  may  know,  from  his  oppor- 
tunities, what  means  the  witness  had  of  forming  any  opinion  at  all. 
These  are  rudimentary  principles,  which  cannot  be  safely  departed 
from." 

So  necessary  was  the  stating  the  facts  upon  which  the  opinion  was 
based  regarded  in  Dewey  vs.  Warfield,  7  Maryland,  73,  that  a  judg- 
ment obtained  through  a  disregard  of  this  rule  was  reversed.  It  was 
a  contested  will  case.  Subscribing  witnesses  and  others  were  allowed 
to  testify  without  showing  proper  qualifications.  On  appeal,  the 
Court  said : 

**  We  do  not  deem  it  essential  to  set  out  in  detail  the  testimony  of 
each  witness.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  among  those  examined  ou 
the  part  of  the  caveators,  there  were  no  professional  characters — 
that  is,  physicians — and  that  nearly  all  of  them  gave  their  opinion 
of  his  mental  capacity  without  assigning  the  facts  from  whicn  that 
opinion  was  deduced.  In  regard  to  these  opinions,  unsupported  by 
circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  wholly  inadmissible, 
as  they  did  not  come  from  professional  experts." 

It  follows  from  this  that  professional  books  are  not  competent  evi- 
dence. They  are  treatises  upon  certain  subjects,  stating  general  prin- 
ciples, but  haying  no  relation  to  the  particular  case  under  considera- 
tion. The  jury  want  an  explanation  of  that  case.  Professional  books 
cannot  give  it.  A  witness  may,  however,  refer  to  such  books,  as  con- 
taining the  generally  accepted  opinions  of  the  profession,  and  as  sus- 
taining him  generally,  but  cannot  read  them  as  part  of  his  evidence. 
The  author  was  not  under  oath.  He  cannot  be  cross-examined  and 
his  knowledge  tested.  The  books  do  not  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts  upon  which  his  opinion  was  formed    The  witness  on  a  trial 
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gives  an  opmion  upon  faots  as  they  are  claimed  to  be  proved.  In 
some  way  he  must  get  a  knowledge  of  those  facts.  Books  deal  with 
general  propositions,  not  with  p^iicular  cases.  Each  case  needs  its 
own  interpreter. 

Medical  witnesses  cannot  be  asked  questions,  as  experts,  which  can 
he  answered  equally  well  by  other  persons.  If  the  jury  can  know  the 
answer  as  well  as  he,  the  witness  is  not  needed.  Hence,  whatever  lies 
within  the  range  of  men's  general  knowledge  is  not  the  subject  for 
an  expert. 

In  Woodin  vs.  The  People,  the  defendant's  counsel  asked  the  physi- 
cian the  following  questions :  "  From  what  you  know  of  Mrs.  Woocfin's 
health  and  strength,  in  your  opinion  could  the  defendant  have  car- 
nal connection  with  her  against  her  will,  without  resorting  to  other 
means  than  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  physical  powers?  From 
what  you  know  of  Mrs.  Woodin's  health  and  strengtl^  in  your  opin- 
ion could  a  man  have  carnal  connection  with  her  against  her  will, 
without  resort  to  violence  beyond  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  physical 
powers?" 

''To  each  of  these  questions  the  counsel  for  the  people  objected. 
The  objections  were  sustained,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  excepted. 
The  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  witness  was  clearly  inadmissible. 
It  did  not  involve  medical  skill  or  science,  nor  was  it  a  case  for  an 
expert.  The  jury  could  judge  equally  well  with  the  witness,  after 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  must  necessarily 
base  his  opinion.  See,  also,  Van  Zandt  vs.  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  55  N.  Y.,  169;  Kennedy  vs.  The  People,  39  N.  Y.,  255.'' 
Nor  can  the  medical  witness  give  his  opinion  directly  upon  the 
issue  presented  by  the  case.  This  is  the  province  of  the  jury;  they 
alone  determine  ihe  facts.  He  may  explain  facts,  but  he  cannot  find 
them;  they  must  be  found  for  him  or  assumed  by  him.  A  witness 
may  not  be  asked  whether  the  accused  was  sane  or  insane  at  the  time 
when  he  is  alleged  to  have  committed  a  crime,  if  there  be  a  conflict 
as  to  the  facts.  He  may  not  be  asked  whether  a  testator  had  capacity 
to  make  a  will.  But  a  hypothetical  case  may  be  put  to  him,  and  his 
opinion  asked  thereon.  The  jury  will  see  how  far  it  corresponds  with 
the  case  in  hand,  and,  therefore,  how  far  their  judgment  shall  be 
guided  by  it. 

In  Wendell  vs.  the  Mayor  of  Troy,  39  Barb.,  338,  Mr.  Justice  Hoge- 
boom  said: 

"  The  medical  testimony  as  to  the  injuries  likely  to  be  produced 
under  a  given  state  of  facts  was,  I  think,  properly  admitted.  The 
witness  stated  the  precise  facts  on  which  he  based  his  opinions,  and 
the  Court  did  not  withdraw  from  the  jury  the  right  or  liberty  to  con- 
sider whether  these  facts  were  establisned  by  the  testimony."  People 
i».  Lake,  12  N.  Y.,  358;  Goodrich  vs.  The  People,  3  Park,  622. 

In  White  vs.  Bailey,  10  Michigan,  159,  the  witness,  a  doctor,  after 
stating  that  he  had  attended  the  deceased  professionally  for  some 
nine  or  ten  years  previous  to  his  decease,  but  who  had  not  seen  him 
for  two  or  three  months,  was  asked  this  question: 

"From  what  you  saw,  what  was  his  (Mudge's)  mental  capacity  ?" 

Question  excluded.    On  appeal,  the  Court  said: 

"The  question,  we  think,  was  properly  excluded.     It  asked  for  the 
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doctor'g  opimon  of  the  mental  eapacitj  of  the  testator  some  two  or 
three  moiithB  before  he  made  his  wilL  llental  capadtj  for  what  ? 
To  make  a  will  ?  For  that  was  the  issue.  This  is  a  qn^tion  of  law, 
and  not  of  medical  science.  It  is  for  the  jnry,  under  tiie  instructions 
of  the  Coort  as  to  what  is  soffident  mental  capacity  to  make  a  will,  to 
decide  cm  its  existence  or  non-existence  when  the  will  was  executed, 
from  the  facts  testified  to  by  the  witnesses,  and  not  from  the  wit- 
ness' opinion  r^arding  such  facts.  The  jnrv,  and  not  the  witness, 
are  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  facts  stated  by  the  witness.  The 
opinion  of  a  physician  as  to  the  existence  of  disease,  or  a  particular 
malady,  and  its  effect  upon  the  mind,  would  be  eyidence.  But  a 
physician's  opinion  regarding  mental  capacity  generally,  or  the  men- 
tal capacity  necessary  to  make  a  will,  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  any  other  person." 

In  Shelton  ?;«.  Tne  State,  34  Texas,  666,  in  which  a  father  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  his  child,  a  medical  witness  was  allowed  to 
testify  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  the  child,  and  also  whether  the 
neck  of  the  child  was  broken  before  or  after  death.  The  Court  said : 
''The  opinion  of  a  medical  man,  as  to  the  cause  of  death  of  the 
child,  and  also  as  to  whether  the  neck  of  the  child  was  broken  before 
or  after  death,  was  properly  admitted  by  the  Court  to  go  to  the  jury. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  cases,  as  in  this,  where  there  was  no  one 
present  at  the  death  but  the  deceased,  unless  it  was  the  defendant, 
and  where  it  might  be  wholly  impossible  to  proye  the  cause  and  man- 
ner of  death  excepting  through  Uie  aid  of  science,  when,  with  the  aid 
of  the  scientific  experience  of  medical  men,  the  whole  facts  might  be- 
come, as  manifest  as  though  rehearsed  by  an  eye-witness."  The 
prisoner  was  conyicted;  but  a  new  trial  was  granted,  because  the 
Court  could  not  see  a  sufficient  intent  to  kill  to  make  the  crime  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.  This  case  illustrates  the  importance,  as  well 
as  the  nature,  of  medical  testimony. 

In  Woodbury  m.  Obear,  7  Gray,  469,  a  medical  witness  was  asked 
this  question:  ''Suppose  all  the  facts  stated  by  the  seyeral  witnesses 
to  be  true,  was  Mr.  Woodbury  laboring  under  an  insane  delusion,  or 
was  he  of  an  unsound  mind  ?"  Buled  out.  On  appeal,  Shaw,  C.  J. , 
said: 

"  We  think  the  question  put  to  Dr.  Williams,  as  an  expert,  asking 
his  opinion  whether,  haying  heard  the  eyidence,  he  was  or  was  not  of 
opinion  that  the  testator  was  of  sound  mind,  was  not  admissible  in 
that  form.  This  would  be  especially  irregular  where  the  eyidence  is 
conflicting,  because  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  expert  to  giye  an 
opinion  upon  the  credibility  of  the  testimony  and  truth  of  the  facts, 
wnich  is  purely  a  question  for  the  jury.  And  then  upon  the  yalue 
and  efficacy  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  his  opinion  thus  proyed 
upon  the  question  of  the  soundness  of  mind.  We  think  the  question 
as  modified  by  the  Court  and  then  admitted  was  correct,  to  put  the 
case  hypothetically,  as  thus:  If  certain  facts  assumed  by  the  ques- 
tions to  oe  estabUsned  by  the  eyidence  should  be  found  true  by  Uie 
jury,  what  would  be  his  opinion  upon  the  facts  thus  found  true,  on 
the  question  of  soundness  of  mind?  If,  howeyer,  the  physician  has 
attended  the  accused,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  to  witness  his 
conduct  and  conyerse  with  him,  then  he  can  giye  an  opinion  as  to 
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his  sanity  or  insanity  based  upon  such  observations;  and  after  an 
opinion  has  been  given,  a  cross-examination  will  be  allowed  upon 
hypothetical  questions  predicable  of  the  facts  then  proved  in  the  case, 
in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  the  witness. " 
People  vs.  Lake,  12  N.  T.,  358. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  witness  must  have  had  experience  in 
the  particular  science  under  investigation.  Mere  opportunities  for 
observation  are  not  sufficient.  He  may  not  have  improved  the  op- 
portunities. He  may  have  considered  the  profits  which  should  arise 
from  dealing  in  certain  articles,  rather  than  their  scientific  value. 

In  Page  m.  Parker,  40  N.  H.,  Bep.,  59,  a  witness  was  offered  to 
give  his  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  soap-stone  in  the  quarry  in  con- 
troversy. He  was  shown  to  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  for  forty 
years  in  quarrying  soap-stone;  that  he  had  manufactured  soap-stone 
into  pipe  for  aqueducts  more  or  less  for  twenty  years,  and  had  visited 
other  quarries.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  devoted  any 
time  or  study  to  an  investigation  of  the  composition  and  characteris- 
tics of  soap-stone,  or  made  any  particular  observations  on  that  subject, 
so  as  to  be  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  scientific  ques- 
tion propounded  to  him  than  any  member  of  the  jury.  Held  incom- 
petent. The  Court,  after  stating  in  what  cases  witnesses  are  allowed 
to  give  their  opinions,  adds:  "It  must,  however,  be  first  shown  that 
they  are  skilled  or  scientific  men,  or  at  least  that  they  have  superior 
actual  skill  or  scientific  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  question,  before 
their  opinions  can  be  competent.  Mere  opportunity  for  observation  is 
not  sufficient:'    1  Phil,  on  Ev.  778,  Chap.  10,  Sec.  40,  and  Notes. 

We  have  thus  seen  what  are  the  qualifications  of  medical  witnesses 
and  what  is  the  sphere  of  their  duties.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
their  testimony  should  produce  more  satisfactory  results,  and  yet 
within  the  last  ten  years  trials  have  taken  place  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring States  in  which  the  medical  witnesses  did  more  harm  than 
good — did  more  to  mislead  the  jury  than  to  instruct  them.  I  need 
not  speak  of  Scheppe's  case,  the  Wharton  case,  and  others  a  little 
nearer  homa  They  are  all  familiar  to  you.  But  why  does  this  kind 
of  evidence  so  frequently  bring  about  unsatisfactory  results?  We 
have  mentioned  incidentally  two  causes,  viz. :  incapacity  and  partiality 
of  witnesses — some  know  no  better,  and  some  did  not  wish  to  know 
better.  But  there  are  cases  wherein  skillful  and  well-meaning  men 
fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  casa  It  is  not  because  they  do  not 
understand  the  general  subject  under  consideration,  not  because  they 
are  nn willing  to  do  their  duty,  but  because  they  fail  to  comprehend  the 
demands  of  the  case  upon  them,  and  to  apply  correctly  the  knowledge 
which  they  possess.  This  most  frequently  happens  in  cases  of  insan- 
ity. Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  case.  A  prisoner  is  charged 
with  the  crime  of  murder.  It  is  proved  that  he  committed  the  act 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  victim,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  case  are  such  that  a  jury  would  infer  the  intent  to  kiU. 
He  has  no  refuge  except  in  the  plea  of  insanity.  The  history  of  his 
life  is  told.  All  his  queer  expressions  and  strange  actions  are  detail- 
ed to  the  jury,  who  are  asked  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  A  hypothetical 
case  containing  the  facts  which  are  considered  proved  in  the  case  is 
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pat  to  the  medical  witness,  snd  he  is  asked  whether,  assaming  these 
tactfl  to  be  tme,  he  thinks  snch  a  person  to  be  iiisaD&  \niat  does 
the  law  mean  bj  that  question  ?  Listen  to  the  chaise  of  the  late  Brai- 
jamin  R.  Cnrtis,  Justice,  in  the  case  of  V.  3-  vn.  HcGlne,  1  Cnrtia, 
Reports,  1.  The  qaeetion  there  was  whether  the  prisoner  had  com- 
mitted the  act  in  a  state  of  dronketmees  merelv,  in  whidi  case  he 
would  be  responsible,  or  whether  he  was  saffeiing  from  delirium  tre- 
mens, in  which  case  he  would  be  irresponsible.  The  learned  Judge 
said: 

■"'The  neit  inquiry  is,  What  is  meant  by  insanity?     What  is  it 
which  exempts  from  pamshment  because  its  existence  is  inconststent 
with  a  criminal  intent?     Clearly  it  is  not  every  kind  and  degree  of 
insanity  which  is  sufGcient.     There  have  been,  and  probably  always 
are,  in  the  world,  instances  of  men  of  great  general  ftbiUty>  filling, 
with  credit  and  usefulness,  eminent  positions,  and  snstAimng  throogh 
life,  with  high  honor,  the  most  important  civil  and  social  relations, 
who  were,  upon  some  one  topic  or  subject,  unquestionably  insane. 
There  have  been,  and  undoubtedly  always  are,in  the  world,  many  men 
whose  minds  are  such,  that  the  conctoeionB  of  their  reason,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  jud^ents,  tested  by  those  of  men  in  gener^  would  be 
far  astray  from  right     There  are  many  men  whose  passions  are  ao 
strong,  and  whose  conscience  and  reason  and  judgment  are  so  weak 
or  80  perverted,  that  not  only  particular  acts,  but  the  whole  course  of 
their  Uvea,  may,  in  some  sense,  be  denominated  insane.     And  there 
are  combinations  of  these,  or  some  of  these  deficiencies,  or  disorders, 
or  perversions,  or  weaknesses,  or  diseases.  They  are  an  important,  as 
well  as  a  deeply  interesting  study,  and  they  find  their  place  in  Uiat 
science  which  ministers  to  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  which,  in  recent 
times,  has  done  so  much  to  alleviate  and  remove  some  of  the  deepest 
distresses  of  humanity.     But  the  law  is  not  a  medical  or  a  metaphys- 
ical science.     Its  search  is  after  those  practical  roles  which  may  be 
administered  without  inhumanity  for  the  security  of  civil  society,  by 
protecting  it  from  crime.     And,  therefore,  it  inquires  not  into  the 
pecnliar  constitution  of  mind  of  the  accused,  or  what  weaknesses,  or 
even  doBorders,  he  was  afflicted  with,  but  solely  whether  he  was  capable 
of  having,  and  did  have,  a  criminal  intent.     If  he  had,  it  pumshes 
him ;  if  not,  it  holds  him  dispunishable — and  it  applies  a  test  by  which 
t.ViB  inrv ;« to  ascertain  whether  the  accused  be  so  far  insane  as  to  be  irre- 
That  test  is  the  capacity  to  distiDguish  between  right  and    , 
to  the  particular  act  with  which  tae  accused  is  charged, 
erstanda  the  nature  of  his  act;  if  he  knows  his  act  is  crim- 
Lbat  if  he  does  it  he  will  do  wrong  and  deserve  punishment, 
lie  judgment  of  the  law,  he  has  a  criminal  intent,  and  is  not 
uie  as  to  be  exempt  from  responsibility.   On  the  other  hand, 
ider  such  delusion  as  not  to  understand  the  nature  of  Ms 
he  has  not  sufficient  memory  and  reason  and  judgment  to 
b  be  is  doing  wrong,  or  not  sufficient  conscience  to  discern 
ct  is  criminal  and  deserving  punishment,  then  he  is  not  re- 
"    Flanagan  vs.  The  People,  417.    Capacity  to  distinguish 

the  question  for  the  jury  to  decide;   but  the  jury  are  not 
to  know  enough  about  insanity  to  judge  correctiy  in  refer- 
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ence  to  it.  They  do  not  nnderstand  the  evidecce.  They  cannot 
comprehend  its  scientific  bearings.  The  aid  of  the  medical  witnebs 
is  invoked.  He  is  expected  to  tell  them  what  ?  What  his  notion  of 
insanity  is?  No.  He  may  be  one  of  those  people  who  beUeve  that 
eyerybody  is  more  or  less  insane;  that  as  there  are  no  perfectly  sound 
bodies,  .but  all  contain  within  them  the  seeds  of  diseisuse  and  death, 
so  there  are  no  sound  minds.  Or  he  may  think  that  the  legal  test 
is  not  a  sound  one,  and  wishes  to  adopt  one  more  scientifically  cor- 
rect, as  he  thinks.  No;  he  is  expected  to  use  the  word  insane  as  the 
law  uses  it,  and  in  the  same  sense.  "When,  therefore,  a  hypothetical 
case,  fitting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  case  at  the  bar,  is  put  to  him, 
and  he  is  asked  whether  such  facts,  if  proved  true,  indicate  insanity, 
the  law  means  that  he  shall  answer  whether  the  prisoner  is  insane 
in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  charge  which  I  have  read.  Is  he  in- 
sane in  the  sense  that  he  has  not  "  the  capacity  to  distinraish  be- 
tween  right  and  wrong,  aB  to  the  particuL^  act  with  whicli  the  ac 
cused  is  charged  "  ?  If  yes,  the  witness  is  bound  to  say  so,  and  thus 
aid  in  acquitting  the  prisoner.  But  if  he  is  not  insane  in  the  sense 
above  expressed,  no  matter  what  the  witness  thinks  of  him  in  other 
respects,  he  is  bound  to  say,  upon  the  case  put,  that  he  does  not  re- 
gard the  prisoner  as  insane. 

The  witness  has  no  right  to  use  the  word  in  any  other  sense.  His 
duty  is  to  aid  the  jury  in  ascertaining  the  fact  whether  he  is  insane 
in  Ihat  sense,  and  in  no  other.  If  he  does  not  use  the  word  in  the 
same  sense,  he  misleads  the  jury  and  causes  them  to  err.  Just  here 
has  been  the  mistake  which  medical  witnesses , have  so  frequently 
made;  and  after  the  prisoner  has  been  acquitted,  have  been  aston- 
ished at  their  own  actis.  And  then  they  talk  of  the  **  criminal  insane" 
and  ''insane  criminaL"  If  the  medical  witnesses  would  appreciate 
exactly  the  question  which  they  were  called  upon  to  answer,  and  an- 
swer it  honestly  and  conscientiously,  much  of  the  confusion  which 
hangs  about  this  subject  would  be  removed.  They  would  not  startle 
at  their  own  conclusions,  or  aid  in  securing  results  which  shock  the 
common  sense.  Let  them,  before  they  testSy,  inquire  what  the  law 
demands  of  them,  and  strive  to  meet  the  law's  requirements;  and  not 
palm  off  on  the  Court  and  jury  what  Maudsley  thinks,  or  Kay  thinks, 
or,  perhaps,  what  the  witness  thinks  insanity  ought  to  be. 

£kit  some  physicians,  we  have  often  heard  it  said  here,  urge  that 
in  their  judgment  the  legal  test  of  insanity  is  not  scientificallv  correct, 
and  they  cannot  adopt  it — ^that  they  have  a  better  test' of  their  own. 
If  they  are  unwilling  to  do  what  the  law  requires,  they  have  an  alter- 
native— they  need  not  testify  at  aU.  They  will  not  be  compelled 
to  give  their  opinions.  The  Court  does  not  want  their  peculiar  no- 
tiona  If  the  test  is  not  correct,  apply  to  the  Legislature  to  have  it 
changed.  But  adopting  another  test  is  not  changing— it  is  defeating 
the  law.  What  would  you  think  of  counsel,  who,  (fisapproving  of  a 
law,  should  advise  his  clients  not  according  to  the  law  as  it  is,  but  as 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  ?  And  in  case  of  mishap,  of  what  avail 
would  such  an  excuse  be  ?  And  yet  that  is  the  position  of  the  medi- 
cal witness,  whose  evidence  is  guided  by  his  own  opinion  of  what  in- 
sanity ought  to  be,  instead  of  adopting  the  test  which  the  law  has 
prescribed. 
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From  these  illustrations  and  authorities  it  will  appear  that  the  of- 
fice of  medical  expert  is  one  of  dignity  and  importance,  for  it  relates 
to  questions  of  medical  science  and  skill.  He  should  be  among  the 
best  and  wisest  of  his  profession.  He  is  sole  master  of  the  peculiar  field 
allotted  to  him,  for  no  other  witness  in  the  case  can  give  opinions, 
and  the  judge  and  jury  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
on  which  he  speaks.  They  must  depend  upon  him  for  guidance.  If, 
therefore,  he  is  competent  and  candid  enough  to  express  correct  opin- 
ions, and  conscientiously  guides  the  jury  to  correct  conclusions,  he 
may  be  vastly  serviceable  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But  if  ex- 
pert testimony  is  not  to  become  a  synonym  for  useless  testimony, 
more  care  must  be  exercised  on  the  part  ^  of  some  of  those  persons 
who  oflfer  themselves  as  interpreters  of  evidence.  They  must  be  in- 
terpreters indeed.  They  must  have  their  opinions  first  hand.  They 
must,  in  short,  be  what  they  profess  to  be— skilled  witnesses — skilled 
by  experience. 


A  Cllinese  Bath  House. — A  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  writing  of  a  visit  to  a  Chinese  bath2,hou8e, 
says: 

Within  we  were  accosted  by  a  damp-looking  specimen  of  humanity, 
with  a  face  shriveled  up  like  a  washerwoman's  thumb,  who  proved 
to  be  the  proprietor,  who  consented  for  a  consideration  to  allow  us  to 
examine  the  workings  of  the  establishment.  * 

Pulling  aside  a  dirty  curtain  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  room,  in 
which  a  half-dozen  t-fidlow  dips  made  feeble  effort  to  illuminate  the 
surrounding  objects.  A  tank  some  fifteen  feet  long  and  ten  wide  was 
sunk  in  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and  possibly  contained 
five  hundred  gallons  of  water,  heated  by  means  of  underground  fur- 
naces to  quite  a  high  temperature,  and  in  which  I  counted  fourteen 
bathers  at  one  time,  while  at  least  twenty  others  were  either  prepait 
in^  to  enter  or  completing  their  toilet  prior  to  departure.  The  pro- 
prietor seemed  quite  proud  of  his  accommodations,  and  after  politely 
inviting  us  to  take  a  bath,  which  we  reluctantly  declined,  gave  us  the 
following  information: 

The  tank  is  refilled  with  clean  water  every  midnight,  and  is  not 
again  changed  for  the  twenty-four  hours  succeeding.  His  customers 
arrived  at  any  hour  between  daylight  and  midnight,  and  usually 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  mty  a  day.  None  were  refused 
admission  on  any  account,  either  of  filth  or  disease.  I  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  keeper  what  a  great  advantage  he  would  have  over 
rival  establishments  if  he  would  introduce  a  tooth-brush  on  the  end 
.  of  a  chain,  but  he  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  innovation  calculated 
to  engender  too  luxurious  ideas,  and  therefore  declined  it  SeriouBly 
speaking,  this  frightful  system  of  bathing  is  the  cause  of  propagating 
more  disease  than  any  other  met  with  in  this  pestilential  land,  if  we 
except  epidemics,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  causes. 


STATE  CHARITIES— THE  CAUSES  AND  BEST  TREATMENT 

OF  PAUPERISM,  VICE  AND  CRIME. 

Abstract  of  Fourteenth  Aiinual  Report  op  the  Board  of  State 

Charities  of  Massachusetts. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  Board,  one  of  the  great  evils  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  viz.,  disease,  has  been  placed  under  the  general 
OYersight  of  another  body,  the  "  State  Board  of  Health."  For  eight 
years  that  Board  has  been  vigorously  investigating  the  laws  of  health 
and  life,  and  has  pubhshed  many  valuable  papers  upon  the  causes  of 
disease.  It  is  found,  in  order  to  prevent  or  limit  diseases,  their 
causes  must  first  be  understood.  By  the  appUcation  of  sanitary  laws, 
the  fact  is  now  weU  established  that  a  great  amount  of  disease  and 
consequent  mortality  may  be  prevented.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  fuU  one-third  of  the  present  diseases  may  thus  be  prevented, 
and  human  life  be  greatly  prolonged. 

It  is  found  that  bad  air,  impure  water,  improper  drainage  and 
sewen^e,  etc.,  are  not  the  only  fruitful  sources  of  Ul-health;  but  that 
a  large  amount  of  disease  is  produced  by  hereditary  influences  and 
predispositions.  Therefore,  in  order  to  promote  health  and  prevent 
disease,  the  facts  connected  with  these  primary  causes  must  be  weU 

'  understood.     We  ijaust  commence  at  the  foundation;  we  must  lay  the 

axe  to  the  main  trunk  and  roots  of  the  evil,  and  must  not  be  satisfied 

'  with  lopping  off  some  of  its  branches,  or  removing,  here  and  there,  a 

'  few  of  its  excrescences. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  pauperism,  crime  and  insanity.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  two  last-named  evils  are  steadily  increas- 
ing in  our  Commonwealth;  and  we  fear  they  will  continue  increasing, 
notvnthstanding  all  that  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing  to  provide 
for  the  criminal  and  the  insane.  In  order  to  check  the  increase  of 
these  evils,  we  must  explore  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  their 
primary  causes.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  such  means  only,  that  the 
t  aggregate  of  crime  and  insanity,  now  so  burdensome  to  the 
tate,  can  be  materially  diminished. 

"While  there  are  many  causes  that  operate  in  common  to  produce 
these  evils,  there  are  also  those  which  have  a  direct  agency  in  devel- 
oping some  one  of  them.  For  example :  while  intemperance  is  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  all  three,  there  are  specific  causes,  such 
as  certain  diseases,  which  bring  on  insanity.  In  fact,  crime  and  in- 
sanity have,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  own  distinct  causes,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  inevitably  develop,  sooner  or  later,  a  great  amount  of 
pauperism.  Hence,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the 
two  former  evils  might  be  carried  on,  each  by  itself,  while  the  discus- 
sion of  pauperism  must  include,  as  causes,  both  crime  and  insanity. 
The  relations  which  these  forms  of  human  misery  sustain  to  each 
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other  are  yerj  intimate  and  important;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
crime  and  insanity  iniareaae,  so  about  in  the  same  proportion  will 
panp^nsm  increase,  tfaoo^  not  necessarfl j  at  the  same  tune.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  the  amoont  of  panperism,  and  the  more  it  in- 
caieaseSy  the  more  crime  and  insanity  in  a  oommnnity  will  follow.  If, 
therefore,  the  primary  caoses  of  paaperism  can  be  ranored  and 
readied,  this  serres  directly  to  diminiBh  these  kindred  erila  There 
are  many  secondary  agencies  that  operate  as  causes;  but  it  is  far 
more  important  to  nnderstand  and  pnrify  the  primary  sonroes,  from 
which  these  agencies  themselTCS  are  fed. 

Ho  fact  in  science  is  better  established  than  that  there  is  a  most 
intimate  mental  as  well  as  physical  relation  between  the  parent  and 
the  child — between  each  generation  and  the  succeeding  on&  This 
relation  has  been  well  expressed  in  the  proverbsi  '*  What  is  bred  in 
the  bone  cannot  be  whipped  out  of  the  flesh,"  and  "Like  begets 
like/'  The  hereditary  relation  has,  we  believe,  a  far  greater  agency 
in  producing  social  evils  than  has  generally  been  conceived.  TI1& 
relation  extends,  by  transmission,  not  only  to  the  form  of  the  body 
and  the  features  of  the  countenance,  but  to  every  part  of  the  system — 
to  the  quality  of  the  blood — especially  to  those  vitid  organs  wluch  give 
stamina  of  constitution  and  b%et  mental  predispositions.  Whatever 
agencies,  therefore,  are  calculated  to  injure  the  body  or  deprave  the 
mind,  to  incapacitate  an  individual  for  self-support  or  to  make  him  a 
corrupter  oi  others,  should  certainly  be  exposed  by  the  guardians  of 
public  charity.  Among  the  most  mischievous  agents  operating  in- 
juriously upon  the  human  system,  is  alcohol;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  its  abuse  in  various  forms,  or  the  terrible  effects 
which  it  produces,  it  certainly  stands  foremost  as  a  cause  of  pauperism 
and  other  evils.  It  poisons  the  blood,  and  produces  a  diseased  or 
morbid  condition  of  almost  every  organ  of  the  body.  It  affects  the 
brain,  impairs  the  intellect,  perverts  the  moral  sentiments  and  the 
will,  and  mcreases  undulv  the  activity  and  strength  of  the  worst  pro- 
pensitieH.  It  prostitutes  tne  higher  to  the  lower  nature  of  man,  chang- 
mg  what  should  be  the  true  aims  and  objects  of  life  to  those  of  a  low 
animal  nature. 

Closely  connected  with  the  alcoholic  poison  is  another,  which, 
though  not  so  manifest  in  its  effects,  has  a  most  destructive  influence 
upon  human  welfare.  This  poison  arises  from  habits  of  Ucentious- 
ness,  and  its  evil  effects  do  not  cease  with  the  living,  but  extend 
through  successive  generations.  The  syphilitic  poison  operates  on 
the  human  system  in  so  covert  a  manner  and  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways,  that  it  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  trace  out  all  these  effects; 
but  the  more  thoroughly  the  pathological  and  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body  are  brought  to  light  by  modem  science,  the  more  exten- 
sively are  discovered  the  mischiefs  which  this  poison  has  wrought  If 
the  amount  of  vice,  disease  and  pauperism  produced  from  this  source 
alone  could  be  made  known,  it  would  surprise  people.  In  some 
respects  this  poison  is  more  destructive  of  health  and  life  than  that 
of  alcohol.  But  there  are  other  modes  of  abusing  the  reproductive 
organs  which  injure  most  seriously  both  body  and  mind.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses  and  hospitals  will  show 
a  vast  amount  of  suffering  from  this  abuse.     It  is  the  hereditary 
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effects  of  these  evils  that  makes  them  espedallj  significant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pauperism  and  insanity.  To  aggravate  the  matter,  their 
effects  are  oommimicated  in  an  intensified  form  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  check  or  eradicate  them 
either  by  human  means  or  through  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature. 

Besides  these  two  poisons,  there  are  other  agencies  that  injure  the 
body  and  enfeeble  the  mind,  such  as  narcotics,  stimulants,  over- 
memcation,  etc.  Then  come  irregular  habits,  want  of  proper  nutri- 
tion, and  a  train  of  diseases  which  either  destroy  their  victims,  or 
make  them  helpless  and  dependent.  When  the  physical  system  is 
impaired  or  broken,  the  mentel  facplties  frequently  become  enfeebled 
and  depraved,  so  that  not  only  poverty  and  temporary  dependence, 
but  habitual  indolence  and  shiftlessness,  also,  ensue.  Such  a  state  of 
things  makes  paupers,  who,  by  natural  association,  form  social  and 
domestic  relations  with  each  other.  The  more  such  persons  become 
associated  together,  either  in  families  or  communities,  the  more  un- 
favorable is  the  influence  of  one  upon  another,  the  whole  tendency  of 
things  being  to  sink  them  lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale.  Worst 
of  all,  whatever  offspring  these  persons  have  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
initiated  in  vice,  pauperism  and  crime,  by  the  law  of  inheritance  and 
the  habit  of  association.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  origin,  history 
and  character  of  the  inmateB  of  our  pubUc'autions,  wiuX^ndang 
prove  and  illustrate  these  statements. 

So  important  was  this  subject  deemed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  New  York,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  pauperism  was  ordered 
in  1873,  which  has  recently  been  completed  and  its  results  made 
publia  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  occupying  his  time,  more  or 
less,  for  several  years.  Over  12,000  persons,  scattered  in  the  town, 
city  and  county  almshouses  of  the  State,  were  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  leading  facts  connected  with  their  pauperism.  Of  these, 
6,566  were  foreign-born,  and  422  were  bom  in  the  almshouse;  3,106 
could  neither  reack  nor  write;  6,133  had  been  intemperate.  Of  the 
4,147  chronic  insane,  44  per  cent,  had  been  intemperate.  Of  the  whole 
12,000,  2,030  were  homeless  children,  1,750  of  whom  had  pauper 
fathers  or  mothers.  The  average  stay  of  all  the  paupers  in  the  alms- 
house was  4  88  years — almost  five  years'  residence.  More  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  paupers  had  intemperate  parents;  many  had  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  who  had  been  or  were  then  in  almshouses.  Few 
persons  were  found  to  be  paupers  by  their  own  misfortunes  in  busi- 
ness, or  sudden  loss  of  property.  The  dependence  of  most  paupers 
was  induced  largely  by  immoral  and  sensual  habits  long  indulged, 
or  by  habits  of  idleness  and  shiftlessness,  which,  in  many  cases,  might 
have  been  early  arrested  by  proper  measures. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  tJie  facts  gathered  in  New  York,  shows 
that  in  addition  to  the  hereditary  influence,  ignorance,  idleness,  in- 
temperance and  prostitution  are  prime  factors  that  enter  into  the 
complex  product  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

Diisease  itself  among  the  poor,  especially  where  there  is  not  much 
native  energy  and  perseverance,  is  a  primary  cause  of  pauperism; 
and  if  disease  becomes  chronic  or  organic,  its  influence  is  still  greater. 
It  is  not  the  cost  of  illness  (though  this  is  no  small  item),  so  much  as 
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its  effects  in  disabling  the  body  for  work,  and  breaking  down  the 
mental  energies,  which  does  the  mischief.  And  to  make  the  matter 
worse,  the  seeds  of  disease  are  communicated  to  their  children  in  an 
aggravated  or  intensified  form.  Besides,  the  preliminary  stages  of 
illness  among  these  classes  being  often  neglected,  and  the  recuperative 
powers  of  nature  very  small,  diseases  of  ell  kinds,  and  especially  those 
of  a  scrofulous  nature,  are  quite  sure  to  have  their  run,  and  become 
chronic.  A  constitutional  disease,  becoming  chronic  and  combined 
with  scrofula,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  production  of  pauperism. 
The  fact  is,  hereditary  influences  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  enter 
largely  into  pauperism.  Thus,  the  more  extensively  sanitary  science 
can  be  appUed  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  cure  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease,  the  more  it  helps  to  diminish  pauperism.  In  this 
way  Boards  of  Health  become  public  benefactors.  Legislatures 
should  expend  far  more  liberally  to  support  Boards  of  Health. 

In  the  history  of  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  hereditary  influence  is  still  more  apparent. 
It  is  well  known  that  these  defective  classes  afford  a  large  number  of 
paupera  In  regard  to  the  insane,  the  fact  is  pretty  well  established 
that  the  malady  in  full  one-third  of  the  cases  may  be  traced,  directiy 
or  indirectiy,  to  hereditary  influences,  and  that  in  the  other  defective 
classes  a  still  greater  proportion  can  trace  the  origin  of  their  troubles 
to  this  source. 

The  following  quotation  is  made  from  the  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities^  upon  the  causes  of  pauperism,  the  sentiment 
of  which  we  heartily  approve: 

''  Few  persons  who  have  not  given  detailed  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, realize  how  much  of  vice  and  pauperism,  idiocy  and  insanity,  are 
hereditary.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  duty  of  society  to  take  positive 
measures  to  remedy  this  eviL  What  forms  these  measures  should 
take,  and  how  far  the  effort  should  be  carried,  present  the  most  se- 
rious questions  which  press  upon  the  legislator.  It  is  a  subject  to  which 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given,  at  least  outside  of  treatises  on 
physiology;  but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  its  importance 
will  compel  the  attention  of  the  moralist  as  well  as  the  law-maker." 

It  is  agreed  that  law  should  protect  property  and  hum^m  life.  By 
the  evil  influences  above  specified  life  is  sacrined  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  a  great  amount  of  property  is  unnecessarily  expended,  which  has 
to  be  raised  by  taxation.  The  law  now  provides  for  removing  all 
nuisances  which  can  be  proved  injurious,  as  vacating  unhealthy  tene- 
ments, and  eradicating  other  e^nls  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  In  the  rapid  progress  of  science,  and  the  great  advances 
in  legislation,  some  means,  we  believe,  will  yet  be  devised  for  remov- 
ing or  preventing,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  evils  growing  out  of 
heredity. 

There  are  principles  and  considerations  that  have  a  great  influence 
upon  our  chfuitable  institutions  and  their  inmates,  and  which  cannot 
be  discussed  too  much  or  be  too  well  understood.    These  relate  to 

Sanitary  Agencies. 

So  important  is  the  influence  of  these  agencies  in  their  various  ap- 
plications to  the  management  of  public  institutions,  that  it  is  deemed 
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expedient  to  present  here  a  summary  of  the  facts  and  laws  connected 
with  them. 

In  the  location  and  construction  of  such  establishments,  these 
principles  should  be  unerring  guides.  The  kind  of  soil,  the  lay  of  the 
land,  the  advantages  of  good  air,  the  supply  of  pure  water,  the 
healthiness  of  the  region,  are  primary  considerations.  No  one  of 
these  conditions  can  properly  be  omitted.  The  advantages  already 
derived  from  this  source,  accruing  to  human  comfort,  health  and  Ufe, 
are  invaluable.  And  nowhere  can  sanitary  science  be  applied  with 
so  much  benefit  as  in  our  public  institutions.  Here  are  congregated 
together  large  numbers  who,  of  all  others,  stand  in  need  of  these 
influences. 

Among  individuals  and  families  living  scattered  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, there  is  comparatively  little  exposure  to  contagion;  but  when 
gathered  into  villages  and  cities,  the  exposures  are  much  increased. 
Still,  even  in  cities,  there  are  many  means  of  protection  and  defense. 
In  the  matter  of  exercise,  clothing  and  cleanliness,  most  people  can, 
to  a  great  extent,  provide  for  themselves;  and  as  to  good  air,  pure 
water  and  wholesome  food,  if  they  cannot  command  these,  they  can, 
if  so  disposed,  do  much  towards  it.  In  case  of  epidemic,  contagion 
and  other  diseases,  there  is  of  course  great  exposure  in  a  dense  popu-  • 
lation;  yet  much  can  be  done^by  individuals,  or  the  public,  to  prevent, 
ward  off,  or  modify  them.  But  how  do  the  facts  stand  in  respect  to 
the  inmates  of  pubhc  institutions,  filled  and  perhaps  crowded  with 
the  dependent,  ihe  defective,  and  the  diseased  classes  ?  They  are  gen- 
erally confined,  most  of  the  time,  to  certain  rooms  or  hmited  quarters, 
have  little  or  no  control  over  their,  own  exercise,  food  or  clothing,  or 
cannot  make  sure  that  their  apartments  are  always  kept  cleanly  or 
are  properly  ventilated.  In  fact,  large  numbers  of  them  are  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  these  respects.  How  can  the  insane, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded,  or  paupers  gener- 
aUy,  doit? 

Those  classes  are  peculiarly  exposed,  being  not  only  more  liable  to 
diseases  of  every  kind,  but  in  case  of  any  epidemic  or  contagious 
disease  appearing,  they  afford  just  the  material  for  such  diseases  to 
produce  meir  worst  effects.  For  their  constitutions  are  already  im- 
paired and  predisposed  to  disease,  or  are  so  impregnated  with  scro- 
fula, that,  like  stubble  or  kindling-wood  before  the  fire,  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  maladies  which  cannot  be  stayed  till  death  does  its 
work. 

In  hospitals,  and  in  those  parts  of  other  institutions  where  the 
sickly  and  diseased  are  collected,  sanitary  agencies  are  still  more  im- 
portant In 'many  cases  they  constitute  the  main  treatment;  medi- 
cine and  nursing  are  of  minor  consequence.  In  chronic,  contagious 
and  malignant  diseases,  such  agencies  are  of  the  utmost  utility. 
Without  tiiem  all  means  of  cure  or  prevention  fail.  And  the  more 
perfectly  those  agents  can  be  appUed,  the  more  satisfactory  the  re- 
sults, it  is  only  when  the  relations  of  hygiene  to  the  public  in  all  its 
bearings  are  taken  into  account,  that  the  responsibihty  of  the  man- 
agers and  guardians  of  large  institutions  can  be  fully  comprehended. 
The  duties  of  such  officers,  where  the  health  and  lives  of  great  num- 
bers are  at  stake,  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered. 
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One  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  production  of  health,  as 
well  as  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  isfood.  Too  little  consideration 
is  given  to  this  by  the  managers  of  public  institations.  The  diet 
should  be  carefully  regulated  upon  established  scientific  principles; 
and,  in  certain  materisJ  points,  the  nature  of  food,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  its  elements,  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  particular 
wants  of  those  using  it.  From  observations  carefully  made,  and 
long  experience,  it  is  found  that  a  class  of  persons  of  moderate  con- 
stitution, and  using  but  little  exercise,  may  thrive  well  upon  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  ounces  of  food  for  daily  allowance;  whereas  an- 
other class,  of  stronger  constitutions  and  higher  grades  of  health, 
taking  more  exercise,  must  have  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  mere  quantity  is  concerned,  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  the  rule  as  applied  to  different  institutions.  The  allow- 
ances should  be  sufficient  not  simply  to  supply  waste,  and  to  support 
life,  but  to  keep  aU  parts  of  the  body  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state. 
Then  the  best  hours  of  the  day  for  meals  should  be  well  considered. 
The  laws  of  physiology,  as  determined  by  experiments  upon  a  large 
scale,  have  established  that  there  should  he  from  five  to  six  hours  be- 
tween  each  meal. 

But  the  quality  and  kind  of  food  are  more  important  than  the 
quantity  or  the  hours  for  eating.  They  must  be  varied  according  to 
age,  constitution,  state  of  hesJth,  amount  of  exercise,  etc.  Some 
persons  require  more  vegetable,  otJiers  more  animal  food.  One  class 
require  food  in  which  the  heat-producing  qualities  abound;  another, 
that  in  which  the  musde-makmg  ingrements  predominate;  and  an- 
other class  still,  tiiat  kind  of  food  which  affords  the  most  nutrition  to 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Thus  the  insane  require  a  diet  of 
better  quality,  and  more  nutritious,  than  those  subject  to  but  little 
' '  wear  and  tear  "  of  the  nerves.  Diet  constitutes  an  essential  part  of 
their  treatment  So,  in  case  of  the  sick,  suffering  from  fisease,- 
debility  and  pain,  the  diet,  in  quality  and  variety,  must  be  different, 
more  carefully  prepared,  and  particularly  adapted  to  each  individual 
case.  This  a[daptation  of  food  to  the  sick  is  demanded  not  merely 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  but  of  economy,  as,  in  case  of  the  side 
poor,  proper  nutrition  enters  largely  into  the  cure.  Their  sickness  and 
dependence  are  not  unfrequently  brought  on  for  the  want  of  proper 
nourishment;  hence,  the  better  it  is  supplied,  the  sooner  the  public  is 
relieved  of  expense.  In  hospitals  for  the  sick,  special  pains  should 
be  taken  in  the  selection,  preparation  and  adaptation  of  their  food. 
With  those  leading  a  sedentary  life,  the  diet  should  be  different  from 
that  designed  for  those  more  active  or  engaged  in  manual  labor.  The 
diet  of  young  people  should  be  different  from  that  of  the  aged.  And 
inasmuch  as  some  persons,  either  from  habit  or  constitution,  require 
a  larger  allowance  than  others,  provision  should  be  made  whereby 
this  want  should  be  supplied.  Then  the  proportion  between  liquid 
and  solid  nourishment  might  be  somewhat  varied  with  different  indi- 
viduals. And,  in  case  a  regular  diet-table  was  fixed  upon,  it  would 
be  well  to  vary  this  on  deferent  days  and  times,  for  the  sake  of 
change  or  improving  the  appetite. 

Next  in  importance  to  food  as  a  sanitary  agent  stands  that  of  Pure 
Air. 
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The  stomach  and  longs  are  the  great  supporters  of  life.  The  lead- 
ing objects  of  respiration  are  the  renovation  of  the  blood,  the  pro- 
duction of  heat,  and  the  removal  of  poisonous  secretions.  Nature 
has  established  such  a  law  or  relation  between  the  air  and  the  lungs, 
that,  to  do  this  work  properly,  the  air  must  be  pure,  free  from  all 
foreign,  and  especiallj  poisonous  substances.  So  long  as  the  air  is 
pure,  it  has  a  perfect  adaptation  to  do  its  work  in  the  best  possible 
manner;  but  when  mixed  with  extraneous  or  poisonous  substances, 
it  fails  to  perform  its  proper  functionsjust  in  proportion  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  this  foreign  mixture.  Tne  laws  of  nealth  and  life  can- 
not be  observed  without  a  proper  supply  of  good  air.  In  no  place 
or  community  is  the  importance  of  good  air  or  ventilation  so  great 
as  in  public  institutions.  In  these  are  not  only  gathered  a  large 
number  of  persons,  sometimes  crowded  into  dose  quarters,  but  fre- 
quently they  are  in  an  abnormal  state — ^feeble,  sickly  or  diseased. 
These  persons,  of  all  others,  stand  in  need  of  the  purest  air;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  such  is  their  abnormal  condition,  that  their  respira- 
tion is  constantly  poisoning  the  air  around  them. 

It  is  well  understood  tiiat  the  air  may  be  rendered  impure  from 
the  least  particles  of  dust,  or  effluvia,  arising  from  malaria,  from  de- 
caying vegetable  and  animal  matter,  from  drains,  cesspools,  vaults, 
etc.,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  vapor,  gas  or  soHd  substance.  But 
tlie  most  common  mode  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere,  and  the  one  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  injury,  is  the  poison  communicated  from  one 
individual  to  another  by  breathing  the  same  air  over  and  over.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  every  individual 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  tdr  each  hour;  and  in  shops,  dwellings 
and  public  buildings  the  amount  ought  never  to  go  below  one  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  In  hospitals  and  apartments  used  by  sick  persons, 
the  least  possible  amoxmt  of  air  provided  for  each  person  should  be 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  cubic  feet  every  hour.  Then 
this  air  must  be  constantly  renewed,  or  changed;  and  the  poorer  the 
quality  is,  the  oftener  it  must  be  changed. 

If  we  apply  the  laws  of  healthy  respiration  to  the  inmates  of  our 
public  institutions,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  terribly  violated;  and, 
if  we  could  get  at  the  actual  effects  of  this  violation,  they  would  be 
foond  most  diisastrous.  The  amount  of  air  provided  for  different  in- 
stitutions wiU  vary  very  much,  especially  m  their  different  depart- 
ments; and  the  purity  of  the  same,  from  constant  use,  must  vary  stiQ 
more.  In  small  rooms,  and  apartments  that  are  crowded,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  air  used  by  each  individual  every  hour  must,  we  think, 
range  below  five  hxmdred  cubic  feet,  and  at  times  it  must,  of  course, 
beoome  very  impure.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  feeble, 
the  aged  and  the  sick  remain  night  and  day  in  the  same  rooms. 
The  effect  of  breathing  so  much  bad  air,  in  producing  debiUty,  in  im- 
poverishing the  blood  and  causing  disease,  language  cannot  easily 
describe.  The  proper  ventilation  of  pubHc  buildings,  which  are  to 
be  divided  into  many  apartments  and  small  rooms,  and  all  these  to 
be  constantly  occupied,  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  It  requires 
the  most  expert  architects  and  physiologists;  and  even  then,  after 
applying  all  the  knowledge,  skill  and  experience  that  can  be  com- 
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manded,  there  will  be  failures.  Bat  our  misfortune  is,  that  scarce 
any  thought  or  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  ventilation,  in 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  several  of  the  State  in- 
stitutions, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make,  now,  the  necessary  changes 
to  effect  this  object.  In  some  of  these  establishments  the  rooms  are 
too  small,  the  ceiUng  too  low,  and  no  suitable  provision  is  made  for 
introducing  fresh  air  or  letting  out  the  bad  air.  Such  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  the  air  in  every  room  and  apartment  may 
be  constantly  changing  by  currents  of  atmosphere  from  outside,  and 
then  the  egress  for  the  impure  air.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  in  no 
other  way,  and  from  no  other  source,  is  so  much  injury  in  these  es- 
tablishments produced,  as  from  the  want  of  proper  ventilation.  It  is 
an  evil  which  ought  to  receive  far  more  attention  than  hitherto,  and 
from  competent  judges,  which  requires  time  and  experience,  and  is 
attended  with  expense.  But  one  evil  can,  and  ought  to  be  remedied 
— ^no  part  of  these  establishments  should  be  allowed  to  be  so  crowded 
as  they  have  been  in  past  years. 

Next  in  importance  to  pubUc  institutions  as  a  sanitary  agent  may 
be  placed  Water. 

It  is  only  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  uses  of  water  in  all 
its  various  appHcations,  that  its  value  can  be  fully  appreciated.  The 
great  interest  exhibited  within  a  few  yeaxs,  and  the  large  expenditures 
made,  to  provide  cities  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  are  strong 
evidences  of  the  increased  value  attached  to  this  agent.  If  this  article; 
in  abundance  and  purity,  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
cities,  it  certainly  must  be  so  to  the  inmates  of  large  institutions- 
But,  unfortunately,  the  location  of  several  of  the  State  establishments 
is  such  that  a  proper  supply  of  pure  water  cannot  readily  be  obtained. 
So  marked  has  been  the  increased  intelligence  on  this  subject,  that 
no  site  would  now  be  selected  for  the  erection  of  large  buildings  with- 
out the  certainty  of  obtaining  an  abundance  of  water.  After  an 
institution  is  once  established,  it  becomes  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  remedy  such  evils.  In  this  supply  of  water  there  are  two 
important  considerations,  viz.,  abundance  and  purity.  Both  these 
conditions  are  indispensable  in  order  fully  to  meet  pubhc  wants. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  water  which  ought  to 
be  provided  for  each  person  in  cities  and  institutions  should  average 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  gallons  daily.  The  quantities  used  at 
different  places  vary  very  much,  dependent  upon  the  supply  and  the 
views  entertained  of  the  virtues  of  water  as  a  sanitary  a^ent.  There 
should  be  at  least  three  or  four  gallons  provided  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes,  two  or  three  tunes  that  amount  for  bathing  and 
washing,  and  as  much  more  for  water-closets  and  general  purposes 
of  cleanliness  and  drainage.  A  larger  quantity  than  is  here  speci- 
fied could  be  used  to  great  advaoitage. 

But  the  quaUty  or  the  parity  of  water  is,  in  some  respects,  more 
important  than  the  quantity.  More  or  less  consideration  has  always 
been  attached  to  water  as  to  its  effects  on  health,  but  it  has  been  dis- 
covered of  late  years  that  water  is  a  fruitful  medium  of  communicat- 
ing disease.  It  is  not  an  occasional  outbreak  of  some  epidemic  or 
contagious  disease  arising  from  this  source,  but  that  the  germs  of 
•several  diseases  are  now  found  in  waters  of  common  use,  and  where 
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it  was  least  suspected.  WeUs  and  springs  affording,  as  it  was 
thought,  the  purest  water,  were  found  tainted  with  poison,  either  from 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  or  from  sinks,  vaults  and 
drains.  Fevers,  dysentery  and  other  diseases  in  their  worst  forms 
have  been  communicated  in  this  way ;  and  the  more  carefully  the 
whole  subject  is  investigated,  the  more  often  are  the  germs  or  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  traced  to  such  a  source.  And  even  the  water- 
supply  from  streams,  ponds  and  lakes  is  not  always  free  from  poison 
of  some  kind.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  effects  of  this 
poison,  taken  in  so  small  quantities,  combined  with  food,  may  not  be 
detected  at  once,  and,  perhaps,  never  as  coming  from  such  a  source; 
still,  it  may  have  a  most  destructive  influence  upon  the  system.  The 
quality  of  water  for  outside  purposes  is  not  so  important;  but  that 
used  for  drinking  and  cooking  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  pro- 
viding water  for  institutions,  the  greatest  pains  possible  should  be 
taken  that  this  portion  of  the  water,  at  least,  should  be  pure. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  has  occurred  for  the  pro- 
motion of  health  is  that  of  Drainage  and  Sewerage, 

And  of  aU  communities  or  places  standing  in  need  of  these  sani- 
tary influences,  pubUc  institutions  must  rank  foremost.  In  ordei^that 
these  two  agencies  should  produce  their  fall  benefit,  much  depends 
upon  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  the  descent  of  ground  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  buildings. 

The  cleanliness  of  every  inmate,  personal  and  local,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  these  advantages.  Wherever  large  numbers  congre- 
gate together,  the  animal  excreta  accumulate  rapidly;  as  a  matter  of 
course,  filth  of  various  kinds' will  accumulate  in  and  around  such  es- 
tablisbments.  The  more  helpless  and  shiftless,  the  more  defective 
in  body  and  mind,  are  the  people  comprising  any  community,  the 
greater  and  more  offensive  become  the  filth  accumulations.  No  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  such  persons  as  to  taking  care  of  them- 
selTes  in  these  respects.  As  these  secretions  are  constantly  passing 
off  and  this  filth  is  everywhere  accumulating,  means  most  active  and 
abundant  must  be  provided,  beyond  the  control  of  such  persons,  to 
cany  off  their  filth  accumulations.  It  is  well  known  how  offensive 
and  iinhealthfol  are  the  gases  and  effluvia  arising  from  sinks  and 
vaults,  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  from  drains 
and  sewers.  The  facts  are  weU  estabUshed,  too,,  that  the  most  viru- 
lent poisons  and  germs  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  are  by  these 
means  communicated  to  individuals  and  communities.  And  the 
fiuilier  the  researches  are  pushed  as  to  the  primECry  causes  of  disease, 
the  more  dangerous  are  found  these  exposures.  Occasionally  there 
htfs  occurred  some  sudden  outbreak  of  a  particular  disease  or  violent 
epidemic^  which  can  be  traced  directly  to  these  sources;  the  effects 
of  exposure  in  such  cases  become  at  once  manifest;  but  the  slow,  in- 
sidious poison  and  the  milder  germs  of  disease  being  constantly  com- 
municated, the  effects  of  these,  in  the  amount  of  suffering,  sickness 
and  mortalihr  produced,  cannot  be  described 

Then,  in  tne  introduction  of  drains  and  sewers  into  public  institu- 
tions, the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  this  should  be  done  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  so  that  by  watchfulness  and  repair  they 
shall  constantly  and  thoroughly  do  the  work.     The  responsibility  of 
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part  <^  tL^  .ScaU;  r^fiinea  that  it  ^-^ald  cocuLazid  the  senices  of  its 
«^fdbl  a«  ha  an  tb^  can  prjsBihlj  raider  anj.  It  sL*jald  be  the  dntj 
'A  tr^  Scat^,  ixi  e«tabH.%Li£g  fmblic  institotions.  to  make  soitaUe  pro- 
-titUm^  in  iue  poreLaiie  ol  land  and  ercctkm  (rf  bciLdings.  wbaa^elij  aH 
yiF¥nm  tfA^twA  in  ibem^  and  supported  br  the  Slate,  sfaaD  wxk, 
U^-rm  fpfHitnlmtinf^  nr/taethinf^  towaids  their  support.  But  the  peeo- 
roMrr  sfitan  f:f/tii^Jien  emir  a  small  part  of  the  oonsideration.  Third. 
Hn0ii  Mh  the  law»  fA  the  homan  srstem,  that  health,  and  the  highest 
ittt^^nAM  of  both  the  bodj  and  the  mind,  require  exerciaeL  The  si^ 
:uA  th«  f^^  who  are  too  feeble  or  too  infirm,  are,  of  coarse,  ex- 
«^/i|4ed  The  kind  of  exerdse  maj  be  Tsried;  it  maj  be  waDdng  or 
riding;  in  practidn^^  grmnasticB  or  some  kii^  of  ^Miris;  or  it  may 
\ms  had  in  iiome  kind  ot  nsefol  employment  Not  only  the  highest  de- 
f^ee  of  health  ia  thna  secured,  bat  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
indiridoaL  The  Appetite  and  digestion  are  improred,  sleep  and  rest 
fiuidh  more  refretibing,  and  ereiy  faculty  of  the  mind  more  composed 
and  contented. 

Tfain  hiw  of  exercise  is  particularly  apphcable  to  the  inmates  of  an 
iriMiiUitunL  Not  only  their  habits  and  character  are  improred,  bat 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  institation  are  by  this  means  pro- 
moted The  contrast  between  two  institutions,  one  where  the  inmates 
j^eneraDy  are  put  to  work,  and  another  where  only  a  small  proportion 
nnd  employment — the  contrast  is  most  striking  in  the  quietness,  the 
l^ood  order  and  healthy  expression.  This  law  of  work  or  employment 
should  be  faithfully  applied  in  all  our  public  institutions;  the  more 
systematically  and  thoroughly  it  is  done,  not  only  the  more  will  it  di- 
minish pauperism,  crime  and  insanity,  but  improve  the  condition, 
babitu  and  character  of  their  inmates. 


IndlBCriminate  Medication. — ^An  elegant  young  woman  en- 
tered a  (Iruginst's  shop  in  New  York,  and  asked  for  a  dose  of  castor 
oil.  "By  all  means,"  said  the  chemist.  "Will  you  have  a  little 
cream  soda  T  "  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  young  lady.  She  had  it. 
After  a  pause:  *'  Where's  that  'ere  castor?"  "  Why,  you've  had  it !" 
answered  the  druggist.  "  But  look  here,"  cried  the  young  lady,  ''  I 
wanted  it  for  my  mother  1"    Tableau. 
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EDMUND  ALEXANDER  PAKKES. 

EN   FA11£   aiiORU   SUMMA   LAFIS. 

The  English  people  have  ever  been  lavish  in  praising  their  states- 
men and  military  heroes,  and  generous  in  rewarding  them.  They 
raise  lasting*  monuments  to  the  memories  of  Marlborough  and  Well- 
ington, yet  how  few  of  them  have  even  heard  of  Harvey  or  of  Jenner  I 
In  every  country  badges,  medals  and  titles  of  distinction  have  been 
instituted  in  order  to  do  honor  to  military  chieftains;  the  lands  of 
the  conquered  people,  whether  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries,  have 
been  liberally  bestowed  on  the  soldier,  while  those  who  have  attended 
the  sick,  have  healed  the  wounds  and  saved  the  lives  of  these  same 
conquerors,  have  been  ignored.  The  exceptions  are  the  very  few  who, 
by  the  greatness  of  their  genius,  or  by  some  fortuitous  circumstance, 
have  been  enabled  to  associate  their  names  with  some  great  work  of 
art,  or  with  some  important  discovery,  and  thus  to  transmit  them  to 
posterity. 

The  late  Dr.  Parkes,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley,  England,  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
neglect  At  the  request  of  the  Government  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  this  school,  and  ''resigned  his  post  at  University 
College  Hospital,  and  his  eminent  position  of  physician  of  the  first 
rank  in  civil  life,"  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  people.  So  true  is  this  remark  in  regard  to  him,  that  even  the 
journals  that  complain  of  the  neglect  shown  him,  do  not  so  much  as 
mention  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  when,  where  nor  how  he 
was  educated,  nor  the  medical  school  from  which  he  graduated;  and 
yet  few  men  have  done  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  English  people  than  Dr.  Parkes.  His  services  were  cer- 
tainly of  a  very  high  order  and  of  incalculable  value;  and  had  they 
been  rendered  by  one  of  any  other  profession,  would  have  been  ap- 
propriately rewarded.  A  vmter  in  FvMic  ffealth  b&js  of  him:  "He 
has  gone  from,  us  with  his  great  services  to  the  country  and  to  man- 
kind unrecognized  by  any  title  or  distinction,  such  as  would  have 
certainly  been  accorded  to  any  man  of  similar  eminence  and  useful- 
ness in  any  other  department  of  the  service  of  the  State,  or  even  in 
his  own,  had  he  belonged  to  the  combatant  part  of  it.  Had  as  many 
men  been  killed  in  fighting  under  his  command  as  a  general  as 
he  has  saved  by  his  distinguished  and  his  wise  counsels,  he  would 
have  been  made  a  pensioned  peer."  And  the  Lancet,  in  a  very  hand- 
some tribute  to  his  memory,  says:  "At  a  time  when  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions are  bestowed  for  services  to  the  State  of  various  kinds — and 
not  always  of  the  most  distinguished  or  meritorious  kind — ^as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  it  certainly  seemed  strange  that  the  unwearied  and 
distinguished  labors  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Parkes  should  have  received 
no  titular  recognition." 
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The  early  history  of  sanitary  enactments  in  England  famishes 
some  very  carious  and  interesting  incidents.  As  early  as  1388  a 
law  was  passed  which  imposed  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  on  any 
person  who  should  be  detected  throwing  filth  into  the  streets.  In 
1489  another  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  slaughtering  of  cattle 
within  the  limits  of  cities  and  market  towns;  and  both  these  enact- 
ments remained  on  the  Statute  Book  until  1856,  wheo,  with  many 
others,  they  were  removed.  The  records  of  the  ancient  "  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity  "  furnish  many  curious  incidents.  A  zealous  anti- 
quarian has  discovered  that  Jolm  Shakspeare,  the  father  of  the  great 
dramatist,  inhabited  a  house  in  Henly  Street^  Stratford-on-Avon,  in 
1552,  and  that  he,  as  well  as  two  of  his  neighbors,  was  fined  for 
making  a  dung-heap  in  the  street* 

In  1553,  the  jurors  of  Stratford  presented  certain  inhabitants  as 
violators  of  the  municipal  laws.  From  this  presentment  we  learn  that 
ban-dogs  were  not  to  go  about  unmuzzled;  nor  sheep  to  be  pastured 
in  the  ban-croft  for  more  than  an  hour  each  day;  nor  were  swine  to 
feed  on  the  common  land  unringed.f 

Affain,  in  1558,  the  same  John  Shakspeare  was  fined  for  not  keep- 
inffhis  house-drain  dean. 

The  ravages  made  by  Ai^iatic  cholera  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  introduction  of  sanitary 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  diminshing  the  mortality,  and  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  the  epidemic. 

England  was  among  the  first  of  European  countries  to  adopt 
measures  for  this  purpose;  her  sanitary  legislation  has  been  exceed- 
ingly prolific,  and  has  now  become  so  complex  and  intricate,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  its  details.  The 
Germans,  outside  of  her  own  health  officers,  have  been  the  most  care- 
ful students  of  her  laws  on  this  subject,  and  they  have  been  very 
liberal  in  their  praise  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  with  which  she 
has  labored  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people.  The 
**  PubUc  Health  Act"  (11  and  12,  Vict.,  6,  63)  of  1848  was  followed 
by  various  measures  of  less  importance  between  that  date  and  1858, 
when  the  "  Local  Government  Act "  was  passed.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  intermediate  acts  was  the  organization  of  the 
"Met2t)politan  Board  of  Works"  and  the  formation  of  tiie  "  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Privy  Council,"  a  measure  which  has  exerted  a  most 
important  and  salutsury  influence  on  the  course  of  hygienic  reform. 

The  great  reform  movement  of  1871  and  1872  pla^d  the  sanitary 
laws  of  England  on  their  present  basis;  and  the  Knglish  people  have 
thus  accomplished  a  revolution  in  sanitary  legislation  more  thorough 
and.wideHspreading  than  has  been  attempted  anywhere  else.  The 
thoroughness  of  this  reform  is  recognized  everywhere;  and  European 
writers  point  to  England  as  the  great  model  to  be  followed  in  the 
enactment  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  in  the  removal  of  whatever  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  people.  While  the  influence  of  others 
IS  fully  recognized,  and  the  labors  of  some  of  them  have  already  been 
acknowledged  in  the  papers  of  Ths  SAmxABiAN,  it  will  not  be  unjust  to 

^Hunter  :  New  lUiistratioiifl,  Vol.  1,  p.  la 
tlbe  proceedings  of  this  coorl  ve  given  in  Halliwell's  <*  Life  of  Shakspeare." 
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saj  that,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  revolution,  Parkes  has  taken 
a  very  active  and  important  part ;  he  was,  in  no  small  degree,  the  unseen 
power  that  moved  Uie  whole  mass.  Of  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  tem- 
perament, his  influence  was  felt  chiefly  through  his  writings,  in  the 
lecture-room  and  in  the  Examining  Board.  His  mental  organization, 
his  extensive  and  varied  information,  and  his  great  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  gained  during  his  service  in  Lidia  and  in  the 
Crimea,  gave  him  the  skill  to  organize,  and  the  influence  to  control 
and  to  direct  his  associates,  in  the  various  Boards  of  which  he  was  a 
most  useful  member. 

Parkes  was  bom  in  1819,  near  Birmingham.  The  Bluecoat  School 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  training  of  men  who  subsequently  be- 
came eminent  in  literature  and  in  science — Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge 
and  many  others  received  their  education  there.  Here,  too,  Parkes 
was  educated.  As  a  student  at  University  College  Hospital  he  was 
remarkable  for  industry  and  perseverance.  He  assisted  his  unde, 
Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  in  his  laboratory,  and  before  he  gradu- 
ated he  lectured  for  him  on  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. He  passed  his  first  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.B.  at  the 
London  University,  in  1840,  and  carried  off  nearly  all  the  honors; 
he  received  the  medal  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  Chemistry  and 
in  Materia  Medica,  and  was  made  exhibitioner.  Li  1841  he  took 
the  honors  in  Medicine,  obtained  the  medal  for  Physiology  and  for 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  completed  his  professional  course  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  University  College,  London,  and  in  1842,  soon  after  receiv- 
ing his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  went  to  Burmah  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty's  Eighty-Fourth  Regiment.  Here  he  laid 
the  groundwork  of  that  reputation  which  has  crowned  his  later 
years.  His  kind  and  sympathetic  nature  made  him  feel  for  the 
hardships,  the  sufferings  and  privations  endured  by  those  entrusted 
to  his  skill  and  care.  Manv  of  these  were  raw  recruits,  taken  from 
various  positions  in  life  in  the  mild  and  humid  climate  of  England, 
but  now  exposed  to  the  dreadful  climate  of  one  of  the  most  unhealth  v 
parts  of  India.  Here  he  spent  nearly  four  yeare(,  devoting  himself, 
with  the  utmost  fidelity,  to  the  discharge  of  his  or^ary  duties.  But, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  undertook  the  study  of  the  nature  and  the 
causes  of  the  different  diseases  with  which  Europeans  are  afflicted  in 
that  tropical  climate.  Being  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  his 
own  hefdth  began  to  fail — ^partly  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  and 
partly  from  incessant  application  to  his  duties,  and  towards  the  close 
of  1845  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  His  kindness  and  de- 
Totion  to  the  interests  of  those  suffering  from  disease,  and  his  efforts 
to  promote  their  comfort,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own,  endeared 
lum  to  all  ranks  in  the  service;  and  while  his  departure  was  regretted 
by  ally  he  was  accompanied  by  the  blessings  of  those  whose  sufferings 
he  had  alleviated.  Li  1846,  shortiy  after  his  return,  he  published 
his  ''  Bemarks  on  the  Dysentery  and  Hepatitis  of  India,"  a  work 
which  was  highly  commended  by  the  Lancet  and  the  London  Medical 
Gazette,  In  &is  work  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  stricter  san- 
itarv  regulations,  for  exercising  a  more  watchful  care  over  the  habits 
of  tne  men,  for  giving  them  better  lodging,  better  and  more  suitable 
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food,  for  modifying  the  style  of  dress,  and  for  lessening  the  duties  of  the 
soldier,  particnlarlj  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  His  suggestions  for 
treatment  were  useful  and  judicious,  and  an  interest  was  excited  which 
led  to  the  reform  of  many  abuses,  to  the  establishment  of  many 
wise  and  humane  regulations,  to  the  preservation  of  many  valuable 
lives  and  the  saving  of  much  unnecessary  expense  to  the  G-ovemment. 
During  his  subsequent  career  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  experience 
he  gained  in  Burmah,  nor  did  his  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  who 
were  sent  abroad  diminish;  and  so  remarkable  was  this  feeling,  that 
the  English  journals,  in  noticing  his  death,  have  remarked,  that  while 
it  was  a  great  loss  to  England,  it  was  a  still  greater  one  to  India. 
Later  he  ^published  his  treatise  on  the  "Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Asiatic  Cholera,"  a  work  which  much  increased  his  reputation  as  an 
observer  and  a  writer,  although  it  had  not  the  great  practical  value 
of  the  former  one. 

The  utter  disorder  existing  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
British  Army  serving  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war  with  Russia,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  remark.  The  disastrous  results  that  fol- 
lowed this  neglect,  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  forces, 
excited  the  utmost  indignation  in  England,  and  the  demand  for  re- 
form was  loud  and  earnest.  Although,  on  reaching  home  from  India, 
Parkes  had  retired  to  private  life,  and  quietly  devoted  his  leisure 
time  to  the  investigation  of  those  important  questions  in  hygiene, 
that  so  much  interested  him  when  abroad,  his  services  in  India  were 
not  forgotten.  Finding  themseltes  obliged  to  reorganize  the  Med- 
ical Departmant  of  the  Army  of  the  Crimea,  the  Government,  in  1855, 
called  on  Parkes  for  advice  and  assistance.  As  soon  as  he  ascer- 
tained the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  suffering  army,  he  established 
an  efficient  medical  service,  with  a  good  hospital  at  Benkioi,  near 
Constantinople.  Here  his  services  were  so  great  that  they  elicited 
the  highest  praise  from  the  Government,  and  the  warmest  gratitude 
from  the  nation  whose  defenders  he  had  rescued  from  disasters  far 
worse  than  those  inflicted  on  them  by  the  enemy.  The  events  of  this 
campaign  were  most  humiliating  to  the  English  people.  When  they 
contrasted  the  total  absence  of  care,  not  only  for  supplying  the 
comforts,  but  even  for  preserving  the  lives  of  their  brave  and  patient 
army,  with  the  comparative  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  French 
army,  they  were  mortally  chagrined.  The  demand  for  reform  was 
earnest  and  persistent. 

While  this  agitation  was  in  progress,  Parkes  quietly  returned  to 
England,  and  again  engaged  in  private  practice,  in  which  he  was  most 
successful,  became  associated  with  the  University  College  Hospital, 
and  was  on  the  way  to  wealth  and  an  honorable  reputation.  A  Royal 
Comndssion  was  appointed  to  make  detailed  inquiries  into  the  4^ 
fects  in  the  organization  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  was  Lord  Sidney  Herbert,  who,  by  his 
zeal  and  persevering  industry,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  much 
of  the  negligence  and  very  many  of  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into 
the  administration  of  this  department.  Besides,  sanitary  science  was 
now  making  rapid  progress;  but  most  of  the  advances  thus  far  gained 
were  entirely  ignored  by  the  officers  in  the  naval  and  military  service. 
To  reform  present  abuses  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
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times,  a  Medical  School  was  established  at  Netley,  for  training  young 
medical  officers,  on  their  entering  the  militanr  or  naval  service. 
Farkes  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  this  institution,  by 
Lord  Herbert,  who  was  most  active  in  urging  its  establishment.  The 
commissioner  folly  appreciated  his  knowledge  of  all  that  belonged  to 
mihtary  hygiene,  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  soldiers, 
whether  in  quarters,  in  camp,  or  in  the  field.  He  had  now  gained 
experience  in  all  these  different  relations,  and  his  counsel  was  most 
nsefuL  He  resigned  his  private  practice,  which  was  lucrative  and 
honorable,  and  also  his  position  at  University  College  Hospital,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  te  this  work.  His  whole  professional 
career  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  fit  person  te  fill  that  position; 
his  former  service  made  him  familiar  with  the  defects  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  abroad,  with  the  necessities  of  the  different  climates 
to  which  the  men  were  sent,  and  with  the  dangers  te  which  they  were 
most  frequently  exposed.  His  labors  have  been  of  the  highest  value 
not  only  to  the  Government^  but  te  the  world  at  large.  Other  men  have 
made  local  reputations,  and  have  labored  faithfuUy  and  earnestly  to 
advance  the  work  in  which  they  were  immediately  engaged;  but 
Parkes  has  made  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  the  civiliz^  world. 
Bat,  henceforward,  his  individuality  is  lost  in  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  associated.  As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  diffused  wher-  . 
ever  a  medical  officer  of  the  army 'or  the  navy  was  to  be  found,  and 
this  influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  when  it  can  no  longer  be  traced 
to  the  source  whence  it  emanated.  His  writings,  too,  have  left  their 
influence  wherever  they  have  been  read;  yet  their  author  will  ever 
remain  the  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  at  Netley.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  nearly  every  important  Commission  in  the  kingdom;  his  advice 
and  recommendations  were  received  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
respect  by  his  associates;  yet  his  name  seldom  appeared  in  connec- 
tion with  any  of  the  measures  he  recommended.  He  is  no  longer  the 
active  agent,  who  brings  about  reforms  by  his  direct  intervention — he 
is  the  unseen  power  that  enlightens,  and  impels  others  to  do  ^^hat 
he  inspires.  Such  has  ever  been  the  self-sacnficing  character  of  the 
man,  that  he  looked  forward  only  to  results,  never  to  his  personal 
interest  or  aggrandizement 

''At  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Parkes  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
Chair  of  Hygiene,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Medi- 
cal Council,  as  an  Examiner  at  the  London  University,  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society,  in  committees  of  inquiry  on  vari- 
ous important  subjects,  and  in  other  capacities.  Among  other  useful 
works  that  he  accomplished,  may  be  mentioned  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  in  the  army  of  the  old  chest-compressing,  arm-numbing  knap- 
sack, and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  valise  equipment  which  has 
been  adopted  in  its  stead;  for  these  changes  were  chiefly  due  to  his 
persevering  efforts  to  effect  them,  assisted  by  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  his  friend.  General  Eyre.""*"  Besides  being  a  member 
of  the  "Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,"  he  was  also  a  ' 
member  of  the  "  General  Medical  Council  of  Education. "  In  this  posi- 
tion he  did  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education;  for  he 

•Public  Hecdih,  March  24th,  1876. 
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understood  its  requirements  thoroughly  and  the  necessity  of  proper 
training  in  order  to  fit  men  to  fulfill  tiae  onerous  duties  that  were  subse- 
quently to  devolve  upon  them.  As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Equipments,  and  an  adviser  of  the  Government  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  clothing  of  the  army,  to  their  diet,  to  the  ventilation  and  water- 
supply  of  their  quarters,  he  contributed  much  to  diminish  the  great 
mortality  among  the  soldier&  I 

In  1860  he  published  his  work  on  the  "  Composition  of  Urine 
in  Health  and  Disease,"  and  in  1866  his  '*  Manual  of  Practical  Hy- 
giene," which  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions.  This  work 
was  prepared  as  a  text-book  for  his  class  at  Netley  ;  but  shortly  after 
its  pubhcation  it  was  adopted  as  a  manual  in  all  ihe  Medical  Schools 
in  England,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  author's  reputation  abroad. 
' .'  On  Personal  Care  of  Health,"  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume,  issued 
by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  London,  which  has  proved  a 
useful  manual  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  everything  that 
relates  to  the  care  of  their  persons,  their  families  and  their  households. 
Its  style  is  simple  and  devoid  of  technicalities,  and  it  has  had  a  wide 
circulation. 

''Public  Health,"  revised  by  William  Aitken,  M.D.,  is  the  title  of  a 
popular  work,  which  was  noticed  in  The  Santtabian  for  September, 
1877. 

His  last  contribution  to  medical  literature  was  "  The  Harveian 
Oration."  This  oration  he  left  unfinished.  It ''  was  read  before  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  on  June 
26th,  1876,  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
George  Burrows,  Bari,  President  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Parkes'  death."  Speaking  of  a  book  by  Harvey,  Parkes  says:  ''  This 
work  is  lost,  or  if  it  exists—  "...  *'  With  this  broken  sentence 
the  oration  ends,  and  with  it  the  last  literary  effort  of  Edmund  Alex- 
ander Parkes." — Note  by  Sir  William  Jenner. 

Parkes  began  his  career  contemporaneously  with  the  great  hj- 
gienists  of  the  century.  He  is  the  first  link  removed  from  the  chain 
of  great  men  who  have  labored,  with  singular  unanimity  of  putpose, 
and  with  remarkable  success,  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  He 
died  at  his  residence  at  Betteme,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1876. 

We  call  to  mind  but  one  name  with  which  Parkes  can  be  directly 
compared,  that  of  Fonssagrives,  Professor  of  Naval  Hygiene  in  the 
Naval  Medical  School  of  Yal-de-Grace.  Eminent  and  honored  as  a 
teacher,  clear  and  concise  as  a  writer,  he  presents  many  strong  points 
for  comparison;  he  is,  however,  more  disposed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  phenomena,  to  analyze  and  investigate  in  the  true  scientific 
sense,  while  Parkes  was  a  great  observer,  and  had  great  facility  in 
combining  and  organizing — and  herein  lay  his  strength. 

The  Lancetf  in  an  obituary  notice,  gave  him  credit  for  "  fine  analyti- 
cal powers,"  but  said  that  *'he  did  not  equal  others  in  brilliancy  or 
grasp,"  and  the  same  journal  declared  him  to  be  "  the  ablest  teacher 
of  hygiene  in  England."  This  last  pr6po8ition  is  undoubtedly  true; 
he  was  a  teacher  rather  than  a  scientist,  his  mind  was  fitted  for  com- 
bination rather  than  for  anal^'sis,  for  observation  rather  than  for 
critical  investigation;  hence  his  success  as  a  teacher,  whether  in  giving 
didactic  instruction   to  his  class,  or  in  demonstrating  truths  and  in 
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oombining  elements  in  the  laboratory.  Besides  his  happy  facility  in 
combining  elements,  he  had  great  fluency  as  a  speaker,  and  this  gaye 
great  clearness  to  his  demonstrations  and  rendered  the  varions  sub-' 
jects  he  presented  in  practical  hygiene  at  once  clear  and  simple.  A 
profoond  thinker  has  said  that  great  minds  are  not  remarkable  for 
the  great  abundance  of  ideas;  but  for  the  possession  of  a  few  capital 
points,  a  limited  nnmber  of  dear,  well-defined  principles.  The  bird  of 
dndinary  strength  flits  from  branch  to  branch,  and  &om  tree  to  tree, 
ever  seeking  variety,  but  always  keeping  within  the  limited  range 
within  whidi  it  dweUs;  while  the  eagle  plants  himself  on  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Andes,  and,  from  its  lofty  summit,  looks  down  on  the 
varied  scenes  that  are  passing  beneath  him,  and  with  one  piercing 
glance  seizes,  as  it  were  in  one  idea,  what  is  passing  within  the  range 
of  myriads  of  beings  scattered  over  hill  and  vale  bdow.  So  it  is  with 
the  man  of  genius:  he  seizes  some  capital  point,  or  limited  number  of 
points,  and  thence  proceeds  at  his  leisure  to  analyze  and  investigate. 
Such  a  mind  is  not  constituted  to  make  a  teacher;  for  it  has  only 
reached  this  breadth  of  grasp  when  it  has  gained  its  full  vigor;  but  the 
mind  of  the  person  to  be  taught  proceeds  m>m  particulars  to  generals, 
from  simple  to  complex;  and  he  is  the  most  successful  teacher  who 
can  guide  him  in  this  journey  with  the  fullest  understanding  of  his 
ability  and  powers  of  endurance,  and  the  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
intricate  and  often  rugged  path  along  which  he  is  to  guide  hun.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  teachers  instruct  their,  scholars  as  the  professional 
guide  conducts  the  traveler  along  the  rugged  paths  over  the  Alps;  they 
repeat  the  oft-told  tale,  but  leave  the  mmd  to  gain  whatever  inspira- 
tion it  can  from  the  grandeur  of  the  sceneir  around;  it  requires  genius 
and  the  practiced  eye  of  the  artist  to  select  the  most  advantageous 
position,  and  thence  point  out  the  beauty,  and  the  maffniflcence  of 
the  ever-changing  spene.  Parkes,  then,  has  nowhere  lefi  us  the  evi- 
dence that  he  possessed  great  anidytical  powers;  his  mind  was  better 
adapted  to  the  synthetic  method,  and  in  his  most  successful  efforts  he 
follows  the  process  of  induction.  Yet  Parkes  was  admirably  fitted  for 
the  sphere  in  which  he  was  placed;  he  possessed  extensive  and  varied 
erudition,  and  was,  for  some  time,  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Beview,  before  that  journal  b^an  to  lose  its 
freshness  and  vigor.  His  former  friends  and  associates,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  proposed  various  plans  for  erecting  a 
memorial  to  him.  It  will  probably  take  the  form  of  a  museum  and 
laboratory  to  be  erected  in  University  School,  London,  where  he 
received  his  early  training. 

Qao  te  merentem  leeta  Britannia 
Honore  toUat,  qtias  tibi  gratiaa 

Ob  milites  Balyos  rependet 

Ingenio  vir  et  arte  prsestans  ? 

T.  P.  C. 


(Silitoiv'!^  halite. 


Modem  HomodOpathy.* — ^Homoeopathy  is  making  rapid  strides 
of  late  towards  rational  medicine.  The  errors  of  Hahnemann  are  re- 
nounced by  some  of  his  disciples  no  less  vehemently  than  his  truths 
are  advocated  by  others;  and  both  his  errors  and  truths  are  being 
scrutinized  as  they  never  have  been  before.  No  reader  of  The  San- 
itarian need  wince  at  our  allusion  to  the  truths  of  Hahnemann.  Oon- 
trcma  contrariis  curantur  has  its  exceptions;  and  these  are  similia 
similibus  curantur.     Catholic  medicine  accepts  both. 

Modem  Homoeopathy  has  not  only  dofifed  the  doak  of  inherent  drug 
power  depending  upon  the  number  of  attenuations  or  triturations 
through  which  a  medicine  may  have  passed,  but. boldly  discards  all 
pretensions  to  being  any  longer  considered  a  new  school.  "  The  idea 
of  similars  was  enunciated  long  before  the  Spartan  republic,  in  a 
book  on  the  relations  of  medicine  to  man,  attributed  to  Hippocrates; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  product  of  a  remote  period.  The  sentence  is  in 
original  Greek,  and  says:  '  Sick  people  are  cured  by  remedies  which 
produce  analogous  diseases. ' "  With  this  bold  stroke  our  author  cap- 
tures the  venerated  Father  of  Medicine,  avows  Homoeopathy  to  be 
a  legitimate  son,  and  heir  to  most  of  the  modern  discoveries  in  the 
art  of  healing.  And,  with  the  enthusiasm  common  to  new  converts, 
he,  for  the  time,  forgets  the  instruction  of  his  Alma  Mater  at  A  Tin 
Arbor,  where  he  tells  us  he  attended  lectures  in  1857;  but  seems  to 
recollect  little  else  he  learned  there,  except,  ''during  the  long  six 
months'  course,  ahnost  daily  I  heard  Homoeopathy,  as  all  medical 
students  hear  it,  denounced  bitterly  as  an  atrocious  imposition  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  ....  Which  received  a  new  impetus  by 
listening  to  the  lectures  of  the  venerable  Charles  A.  Lee,  in  1861,  in 
the  University  of  Buffalo."  Under  such  auspices,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  remark,  ''When  I  began  the  practice  of  medicine,  I  supposed 
it  was  a  fixed  science,  as  certain  in  practice  as  it  appeared  true  in 
theory.  I  thought  we  had  fifty  specifics  for  every  disease.  I  know 
now  we  have  a  hundred  diseases  without  a  specific.  .  .  .  After  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  earnest  pupilage  in  the  various  departments 
of  our  science,  I  feel  that  I  have  but  a  smattering  of  each;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  there  is  certainly  something  in  Homoeopathy.  .  .  .  The 
while  I  am  stiU  an  aZZ-opath,  and,  doubtless,  always  will  be,  though 
free  to  select  from  all  sources,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  heretical  *' 

*  What  is  Modern  Homoeopathy?  By  S.  W.  Wetmore,  M.D.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  Medical  Department  of  Worcester  Univer- 
sity, Oleveland,  Ohio;  for  many  years  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Medical  De- 
partment of  University  of  Buffalo;  Member  of  Erie  County  Medical  Society,  Buffalo 
Medical  Association,  etc.,  etc.    Beprint  from  American  Observer,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Had  our  author  been  an  apt  student,  he  would  certainly  have 
learned  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  than  twenty-fiye  years  that 
which  he  now  avows  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  true  medicine 
makes  no  exactions  of  her  votaries  other  than  the  conscientious  use 
of  whatever  means  may  appear  to  be  most  promotive  of  recovery. 
Equally  negligent  must  he  also  have  been  of  the  instruction  "  of  the 
venerable  Charles  A.  Lee,"  or  he  would  not  now  just  begin  to  compre- 
hend the  various  therapeutical  effects  of  different  doses  of  the  same 
medicines,  which  in  some  cases  afford  him  such  convenient  illustra- 
tions of  simiUa  similibus — ^but  no  less  strikingly,  contraria  corUrariis — 
curaniur.  Moreover,  he  never  would  have  scandalized  either  of  the 
medical  schools  in  which  he  studied,  or  the  profession  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  follow,  by  the  intimation  that  specificity  is  a  chief  feature  of 
"  old  school "  medical  instruction.  This,  at  least,  he  must  have  learned 
from  his  new  love — ^for  specific  remedied  constitute  one  of  its  leading 
characteristics.  He  also  notices,  with  much  apparent  comfort,  a 
paper  on  the  value  of  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  read  before 
the  New  York  Medical  Journal  Association  recently,  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Des- 
sau, while  he  seemingly  accepts  the  position  of  the  homoeopathic  physi- 
cian only  as  defined  by  Dr.  Holcombe:  "one  who  uses  the  surgical, 
obstetrical,  mechanical  and  chemical  measures  of  the  old  school,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  guided  by  the  homoeopathic  law  "  of 
mmilia  simililms  curantur,  "  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Homoeop- 
athy, its  true  basis,  its  comer-stone,  its  only  essential  element.  All 
questions  of  doses,  pellets,  globules,  tinctures,  of  dynamizations,  of 
what  Hahnemann  said,  of  what  this  or  that  disciple  said  or  did,  of 
imagination,  diet,  etc.,  etc.,  have  no  logical  bearing  on  the  question, 
and  are  altogether  collateral  and  impertinent. "  This  is  modem  Ho- 
moeopathy, according  to  the  most  advanced  of  its  followers,  and  is,  at 
least,  a  surrender  of  half  the  battle-ground.  It  is  the  result  of 
an  established  standard  of  education,  emulating  their  adversaries. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hahnemanian  doctrine  of  infinUesivwl 
doses  has  been  the  big  horn  of  the  dilemma  of  Homoeopathy — the  chief 
point  of  attack  and  the  hardest  to  defend.  That  the  shaking  up  of 
one  drop  of  any  medicinal  solution  with  ninety  drops  of  alcohol 
'  should  have  the  effect  of  increasing  its  power,  and  the  shaking  up  of 
one  drop  of  that  solution  with  another  ninety  drops  of  alcohol  should 
still  farther  increase  the  power,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  even  to  two 
hundred  or  more  dilutions,  until  finally  its  power  becomes  so  in- 
creased as  to  be  dangerous  for  use,  has  never  been  defensible  before 
intelligent  peopla  All  nature  bears  evidence  to  the  absurdity  of 
snch  a  doctrine;  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  so  situated  in 
life  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  constantly  receiving,  in 
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the  form  of  diist  and  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  or  solutions  in  potable 
water,  quantities  of  medicinal  substances — ^happily  attenuated  to  the 
highest  degree  of  homoeopathic  potency — without  any  appreciable  ef- 
fects whatsoever.  This  is  the  surrender  by  the  modem  leaders  of 
Homoeopathy,  and  it  should  be  met  with  a  generous  spirit 

CorUraria  was  scarcely  a  less  fanciful  theory  of  Hippocrates,  than 
mnilia  of  Hahnemann.  Both  are  partially  right;  and  the  question  of 
how  the  cure  is  effected  in  any  given  case,  is  of  infinitely  less  import- 
ance than  the  fact  of  cure,  no  matter  which  theory  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  alleged  successful 
result  of  cases  is  ever  to  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  medical  skill 
Successful  cases  are  the  universal  boast  of  quackery,  and  constitute 
the  trade  in  medicine  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
human  misery.  Enlightened  medicine  depends  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body  in  its 
healthy  condition,  and  the  power  of  distinguishing  deviations  from 
this  condition.  Without  this  knowledge  all  medication  is  empirical 
and  dangerous. 

Medicine  is  no  longer  a  mere  conjectural  art  Physiology  now 
comprehends  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
chief  organs  and  tissues  of  the  human  body,  but  of  the  molecules,  of 
less  than  one-twenty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
which  the  tissues  and  organs  are  constituted,  and  almost  the  pro- 
cess of  their  development.  Pathology  is  equally  advanced.  By  it 
the  relations  of  morbid  conditions,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases 
which  cause  them,  are  explored  and  determined  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  healthy  body  is  explored  with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
structurei  and  no  less  completely.  Indeed,  no  amount  of  profes- 
sional experience,  ''successful  cases,"  exclusive  doctrine  or  specu- 
lative theory  of  any  kind,  can  withstand  the  logical  facts  of  modem 
investigation.  And  they  not  only  doom  to  inevitable  oblivion  ex- 
isting fallacies,  but  they  are  bulwarks  for  the  future. 

All  who  call  themselves  physicians  can  well  afford  to  lay  aside 
everything  that  is  in  the  least  degree  speculative,  for  a  new  rehearsal 
under  the  light  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  various  subdivisions  and  specialties,  which  the  growth  of 
modem  medicine  has  rendered  necessary,  are  inviting  fields  of  labor; 
and  every  one  of  them  distinctly  points  to  the  sources  of  all  future 
progress — exact  scientific  investigation.  Each  new  fact,  patiently 
grounded  on  exact  knowledge  and  established  beyond  question, 
though  it  may,  for  a  time,  appear  to  be  an  idle  and  useless  addition, 
may  eventually  fructify  into  some  useful  generalization,  applicable,  in 
the  most  unexpected  and  startling  manner,  to  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  disease  and  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 
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Baltimore.  350,000—5  wks.  end>  Dec.  29. . . 

Boston,  963,000-^  wks.  end'g  Dec.  29 

Cincinnati,  280,000—3  wks.  end.  Dec.  1, 8, 22 
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I. — United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  daring  three  weeks  ending  Nov. 
10th,  18,021  births,  and  10,510  deaths, 
were  registered  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  other  iarge  towns,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  7,511. 
The  mortality  from  all  causes  was,  per 
1,000,  in  London,  21.33;  Edinburgh,  20; 
Glasgow,  21.66;  Dublin,  25.66;  Ports- 
month,  16.33;  Norwich,  23.66;  Wolver- 
hampton,  27.33;  Sunderland,  20.66;  Shef- 
field, 22.33;  Birmingham,  24.33;  Bristol, 
21.33;  Liverpool,  25.33;  Salford,  27.33; 


Oldham,  28.33;  Bradford,  22;  Leeds, 
20.66  ;  Hull,  21;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
23  ;  Leicester,  19.66  ;  Manchester, 
26;  Nottingham,  18.33.  Other  foreign 
cities  at  most  recent  dates,  per  1,000 
—Paris,  23;  Rome,  24;  Vienna,  24; 
Brussels,  25;  Berlin,  24;  Hamburg,  21; 
Calcutta,  32;  Bombay,  50;  Madras,  101; 
Amsterdam,  23;  Rotterdam,  18 ;  The 
Hague,  22;  Christiana,  21;  Breslau,  22; 
Buda-Pestb,  33;  Turin,  22;  Alexandria, 
51;  Copenhagen,  19;  Munich,  32;  Na- 
ples, 24. 
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Providence.* — ^Dnring  the  year  1876, 
there  were,  in  ProTidence,  children  bom, 
2,631;  persons  married,  1,898;  deaths, 
1,866. — '*  Estimating  the  popolatioD,  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  1876,  at  101,500, 
the  ratio  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
to  population  was  as  follows:  Births, 
one  in  38.58,  or  25.93  per  1,000;  mar- 
riages, one  in  53.48,  or  18.70  per  1,000; 
deaths,  one  in  52.42,  or  18.37  per  1,000. 
The  ooncise  summary  of  carefnlly  tabu- 
lated statistics,  of  which  this  report 
almost  wholly  consists,  but  in  the  com- 
pilation of  which  the  Sanitary  Superin- 
tendent of  Providence  is  so  justly  dis- 
tinguished, presents  many  interesting 
and  instructive  illustrations  of  the  value 
of  careful  registration.  During  the  year 
1876,  each  one  hundred  married  women 
in  the  city,  between  15  and  50  years  old, 
bom  in  Ireland,  bore  eight  children  more 
than  the  same  number  of  women  bom 
in  the  United  States.  The  proportion 
of  children  to  women  born  in  British 
America  was  about  the  same  as  to  Irish 
women.  In  ratios  for  different  nation- 
alities, the  births  were,  to  each  hundred 
women:  United  States,  13.53;  Ireland, 
21.54;  England,  ScoUand  and  Wales, 
17.59;  Germany,  18.12;  British  America, 
20.23;  Portugal  and  Western  Islands, 
33.33;  other  foreign  countries,  23.57. 
Total:  United  States,  13.53;  United 
States  and  foreign,  16.57;  foreign,  20.71. 
Of  all  the  married  women  in  the  city, 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  almost 
exactly  one  in  six  had  a  child  during  the 
year. 

Still-births,  149,  or  one  in  17.66—5.70 
per  cent  of  alL  Of  the  whole  number, 
69,  or  46.31  per  cent.,  were  of  American 
mothers;  60,  or  40.27  per  cent.,  were  of 
Irish  mothers,  and  the  remaining  20,  or 
13.42  per  cent.,  were  of  mothers  of  other 
nationalities.  The  proportions  were  as 
follows:  American  mothers,  1  in  17.95; 

*  Twenty-Second  Annml  Report  npon  the 
Births,  llarzlBgee  and  Deaths  in  the  ciij  of 
ProTidence,  for  the  year  1876,  by  Edwin  M. 
Snow,  M.l>.,  Superintendent  of  Health  and 
City  Registrar. 


Irish,  1  in  15.56;  other  foreign  countries, 
1  in  22.90. 

Of  deaths  it  is  particularly  interesting 
to  notice  the  aggregate  and  average  age 
at  death,  native  and  foreign,  for  21 
years:  1856,  average  age,  native  bom 
descendants,  was  26.90  years— lees  than 
it  has  ever  been  since;  in  1876  the  av- 
erage age  was  33.71;  in  1866,  it  was 
36.85;  1868,  36.64;  1867,  36.47;  1871, 
35.34;  1864,  33.48;  1875,  33.28;  1873, 
33.27.  All  other  years  in  the  twenty- 
one,  it  was  less  than  in  1876,  showing, 
in  the  aggregate,  an  average  increase  of 
longevity,  during  21  years,  of  6.37  years. 
Average  age  at  death,  of  foreign  bom 
descendants,  for  the  same  period,  was,  in 
1856,  15.75  years.  In  1876.  24.20— an 
increase  of  8.45  years.  There  were,  dur- 
ing the  while,  variations,  as  in  the  na- 
tive bom,  but  the  lowest  was  the  initial 
year.  Of  both  native  and  foreign,  1856, 
the  average  age  was  21.42;  1876,  27.63 
— increase,  6.21  years. 

There  was  about  the  same  improve- 
ment in  the  ratio  of  descendnts  under 
five  years  of  age.  In  1856  the  ratio 
was,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  na- 
tive bom,  37.15  per  cent.,  1876,  34.29. 
Foreign  bom,  1856,  54.95;  1876,  43.13. 
Aggregate— 1856,  45.91;  1876,  38.98. 

Sorely  a  profitable  lesson  in  sanitary 
administration.  Providence  being  one 
of  the  best  examples,  both  of  length  of 
time  and  competent  supervision. 

Of  the  chief  causes  of  death,  con- 
sumption killed  284,  or  caused  15.34  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  firom  all  causes.  A 
brief  table,  by  periods  of  five  years, 
from  1840  to  1874  inclusive,  and  for  the 
whole' period  of  35  years,  shows  an  im- 
provement in  ratio  from  26.58  to  15.17 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  last  seven  years, 
1870  to  1876,  from  19.06  to  15.34;  in 
1873  the  ratio  was  13.57;  1874,  13.76. 
The  next  lowest  was  in  1876.  Of  the 
ratios  of  death  from  consumption,  be- 
tween native  and  foreign  bom,  there 
was  but  little  difference.  Native,  49.71; 
foreign,  50 .29.  Of  diarrhoeal  diseases,  the 
descendants  of  foreign  parentage  were 
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147  for  €ftch  100  zmtiTe;  bat  in  tbis  con- 
nection noUee  is  taken  of  tbe  fact  tbat 
of  the  38,730  children  bom  daring  the 
21  years,  21,320,  or  55.05,  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  only  17,410,  or  44.95 
per  cent.,  of  natiye  parentage— being  122 
foreign  to  each  100  American. 

Typhoid  feyer.in  1876,  killed  3^— less 
Uian  half  the  namber  for  1875.  The  ay- 
erage,  for  21  years,  is  given  at  42;  bat 
in  some  years  the  estimate  inclades 
"fever,"  '•  bilious  fever,"  and  aboat  30 
from  typhos  fever. 


^HtxvAntt. 


The  Ihtematlonal  Medical  Con- 
grees'  TransactionB  at  the  Centen- 
nial,* comprehended  in  a  volame  of 
twelve  hundred  pages,  royal  octavo,  is 
a  worthy  monnmcnt  of  the  greatest  con- 
vention of  medical  men  ever  held:  a 
convention  of  representative  medical 
men  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  organ, 
ized  as  a  parely  scientific  body,  present- 
ing, by  carefnlly  prepared  essays  and 
discussions,  the  states  of  medicine  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  world  at  the  period  of 
tile  American  Centennial.  While  the 
first  three  hnndred  pages  of  the  volame 
are  taken  np  with  the  historical  ad- 
dresses on  the  several  branches  of  medi- 
cine in  the  United  States,  the  balk  of 
tiie  volame  consists  of  papers  and  dis- 
eoBsions  before  the  several  sections  into 
which  the  Congress  was  divided,  cover- 
ing every  branch  of  medical  science  in 
its  largest  sense,  by  men  of  the  most 
varied  and  extensive  experience.  And 
altiiongh  in  no  sense  a  systematic  work 
on  medicine,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
work  of  great  practical  atility,  enhanced 
by  nomeroas  excellent  wood-cats  and  a 
copioas  index. 

Tbe  work  is  singalarly  free  from  typo- 
graphical errors,  and  shows  throaghoat 

*  TransaotioDS  of  the  International  Mctlical 
Congren  of  Philadelphia,  1876.  Edited  for  the 
Congretis  by. John  Ashurst,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Coll.  of  PhysicianB,  Profesfior  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  UuiycrAitj  of  PennsylTania, 
etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  the  Con- 
1877. 


the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  a  learned 
and  skillfol  editor. 

It  is  not  possible,  consistent  with  oar 
space,  to  give  even  the  titles  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  disoassed,  much  less  a 
synopsis  of  them.  It  will  safflce  to  stale 
that,  besides  the  History  of  the  Centen- 
nial Medical  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hutchinson,  and  the  Address  of  Wei* 
come,  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Philadel- 
phia, there  were  eleven  historical  ad- 
dresses: On  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  New  York;  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  H. 
I.  Bowditch,  Boston;  Toxicology,  by  Dr. 
T.  G.  Wormly,  Columbus,  0.;  Surgery, 
by  Dr.  Paul  Eve,  Nashville;  Biography, 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  Washington;  Ob- 
stetrics, by  Dr.  Theopholis  Parvin,  In- 
dianapolis; Medical  Jurisprudence,  by 
Dr.  S.  E.  Chaille,  New  Orleans;  Mental 
Hygiene,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  Utica; 
Medical  Literature,  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Yan- 
dell,  Louisville;  Medical  Education,  by 
Dr.  K.  S.  Davis,  Chicago;  Medical  Staff, 
U.  8.  Army,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U. 
S.  A.,  Washington: — that  it  is  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
American  medicine  hitherto  published; 
and  for  all  who  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  what  has  been  done  for 
medicine  by  Americans,  this  work  is 
indispensable. 

Hospitals  for  many  centuries  have 
been  regarded  as  popular  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  charity  for  the  sick  and 
needy.  Notwithstanding,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  their  utility  in  lessening 
human  suffering  may  well  be  questioned. 

According  to  the  work  before  us,*  the 
first  people  to  establish  hospitals  or  in- 
firmaries for  the  tick  and  injured  of  the 
poorer  classes,  were  the  Baddbists  and 
fire- worshipers,  several  hundred  years  B. 
C.  '<  The  Baddhiat,  taught  to  believe  that 
every  living  creature  is  sacred,  does  all 
he  can  to  prolong  life — ^and  to  this  end 
he  builds  hospitals,  not  only  for  men, 
but  for  animals  and  even  insects.     The 

*  Hospitals :  Their  History,  Organization  and 
Constmction .  Bojiston  Prize  Essay  of  Harrard 
University  for  1876.    By  W.  Gill  Wylie,  M.D. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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Christian,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  Master,  extends  his  love  and  sympa- 
thy to  all  mankind,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
show  his  sympathy  by  his  acts,  he  builds 
hospitals  to  prolong  life,  and  to  relieve 
his  Boffering  fellow-beings/' 

The  temples  and  valeludinaria  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  in  use  ten 
or  twelve  centories  B.  C,  although  in 
some  respects  similar  to  hospitals;  were 
not  used  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the 
sick  poor,  bnt  for  tiie  wealthy  classes. 
'*They  were  probably  something  like 
onr  private  hospitals — water-cures.  Of 
similar  import  are  the  caravansaries  or 
resting-places  for  travelers  near  the 
shrines  and  temples  in  the  East,  which 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

After  the  birth  of  Ohrist»  when  Jeru- 
salem and  the  roads  leading  thereto 
were  crowded  with  pilgrims,  these  old 
temples  and  resting-places,  and  other 
special  accommodations,  were  used  for 
the  sick  in  common — ^for  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  And  later,  when 
monasteries  and  convents  were  estab- 
lished, these  institutions  were  provid- 
ed with  special  apartments  for  strang- 
ers and  paupers.  And  among  the  Bo- 
mans, in  particular,  apartments  were 
provided  in  their  houses  for  guests, 
which  they  called  hospUdUa,  trom  which 
word  hospUal  is  derived. 

But  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  until 
the  sizteenUi  century,  when  medicine 
began  to  assert  its  independence  of  the 
priesthood,  hospitals  of  every  kind  were, 
in  the  main,  a  bane  instead  of  a  blessing. 
They  were  pest-places,  to  which  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  were  sent 
to  die.  Cleanliness  and  ventilation  were 
not  even  recognized,  much  less  prac- 
ticed; and  the  terrible  epidemics  of  the 
time  were  frequently  excited  and  com- 
monly promoted  thereby.  And  it  took 
the  doctors  a  full  century  after  being 
emancipated  from  priestcraft  to  compre- 
hend enough  of  the  nature  of  plague, 
typhus  and  cholera  to  think  of  ^)€niUa- 
tUm — the  very  first  condition  essential 
to  a  hospital.  And  from  that  time — 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century — to  this,  has  accumulated  what- 


ever of  benefit  which  has  been  conferred 
on  mankind  by  means  of  hospitals; 
meanwhile  there  has  been  much  injury. 
Within  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
many  of  the  best-appointed  hospitals  in 
both  Europe  and  America  have  shown 
death-rates  considerably  larger  ,^than 
under  extemporized  roof  or  tent  cover- 
ings for  corresponding  numbers  of  sick 
persons  with  the  same  diseases.  Out 
of  this  common  experience  our  author 
has  deduced  the  following  conclusions, 
which  we  heartily  endorse: 

'*1.  That  the  hospital  should  be 
placed  on  a  large  area  of  ground,  so  that 
the  pavilions  can  be  widely  separated 
from  the  administrative  building  and 
from  one  another. 

"2.  That  the  wards  should  be  only 
one  story  in  height,  and  be  ventilated  by 
openings  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

*'3.  That  the  ward  pavilions  should 
be  put  up  not  to  remain  for  generations 
to  come;  and  that  when  once  they  are 
infected,  they  should  be  destroyed,  and 
replaced  with  entirely  new  structures." 

The  essay  is  appropriately  illustrated 
with  numerous  diagrams  and  plates; 
and,  as  a  concise  history  of  the  origin, 
utility  and  progress  of  hospital  construc- 
tion and  appointments,  both  civil  *and 
military,  we  commend  it  as  a  work  of 
much  practical  utility. 

Hay-Fever,  or  Pollen  PolBoning,* 
is  a  title  which  expresses  the  faith  of  the 
writer  in  poUein—Bharpened  by  many 
years'  suffering — as  the  specific  cause  of 
hay-fever.  This  the  writer  demonstrates 
by  a  cogent  statement  of  the  history  of 
the*  disease,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  prevail,  and  the  only  effectual 
treatment  for  its  relief— banishment,  for 
the  time  being,  from  the  scope  of  pollen 
dust,  particularly  that  which  ia  scattered 
by  the  ambrosiOt  which  the  author  re- 
gards as  the  most  common  and  the  most 
widely  dlfftised  of  all  causes. 

Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medi- 

*Aii  essay  road  before  the  New  Jersey  State 
Medical  Society,  by  Elia«  J.  Marsh,  M.I).,  of 
Patenon,  President  of  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Health.  Beprint  fit>m  State  Society  Transao- 
tions,  1877.  .  .  ,«dfl 
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dne*  oomprehendB  a  brief  history  of 
the  progress  of  simitary  science  since  the 
English  enactment  of  1848,^  the  sluggish 
foDowing  and  short-comings  in  this 
country,  and  the  importance  of  a  National 
Health  Gonncil,  with  *'a  Secretary  of 
Health — a  member  of  the  Cabinet — and 
the  peer  of  all  the  Secretaries,"  which 
the  author  thinks  should  be  established 
without  further  delay.  "To  execute  the 
entire  system  or  machinery  of  sanitary 
laws  and  hygienic  regulations,  a  large 
number  of  scientific  and  &ithful  officers 
of  the  government  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  thase  can  only  be  justly 
provided  and  sustained  at  the  expense 
of  that  public  to  whose  cause  and  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  to  devote  and 
exert  their  every  talent.' ' 

The  International  Beview— new 
volume  and  new  year — opens  brilliantly. 
The  Jimuanf-Biiruary  number  contains 
contributionB  from  America's  best-loved 
poet,  Whittier;  her  trusted  statistician, 
Wells;  her  Ck>ngre8sional  biographer, 
Major  Ben  Perley  Poore ;  England's  most 
renowned  historian, Freeman;  England's 
highest  art-teacher,  Hamerton  ;  Qer- 
many's  greatest  philologist  and  Hellen- 
ist, Gurtius,  and  her  learned  consti- 
tutionist.  Baron  F.  Von  Holtzendorff; 
the  distinguished  Southern  Representa- 
tive, Alexander  H.  Stephens;  the  well- 
known  Italian,  De  Gubematis,  and  Her- 
bert Tuttle,  of  Berlin  ;  Caspar  Ben6 
Gregory,  of  Leipsig;  M.  Nongar^de,  of 
Paris;  George  Bamett  Smith,  of  London; 
PrafesBor  Sumner,  of  Tale;  Dr.  Samuel 
Osgood,  Dr.  John  Hall,  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  and  others  of  New  York  and  else- 
where. It  range  of  subject  it  is  equally 
international,  and  in  interest  universal. 

Ab  the  '^Intexnational''  invariably 
comprises  literary  material  not  accessible 

^Bepoitof  Committee  made  to  the  Medical 
Sodetj  of  California,  1877.  By  Joseph  P. 
Hontgomerj,  ]i.D.,  of  Sacramento,  Chairman, 
Member  of  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
«to.  Bejprint  from  Trangaotiona  of  the  State 
Medioal  SoeieCy  of  California,  1977. 


elsewhere,  $5.00  cannot  be  better  expend- 
ed than  in  a  subscription  for  it  Copies 
may  be  found  at  the  booksellers  and 
newsdealem,  where  future  nTunbers  may 
be  subscribed  for. 

Eoonomical  Homes  for  the  Work- 
ing Olaaaes.— At  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Municipal  Society, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  what 
measures  can  be  taken,  by  the  aid  of  new 
legislation,  or  otherwise,  to  facilitate  the 
creation  and  sale  of  building  lots  in  this 
city  of  a  convenient  size  and  shape  less 
than  25x100,  for  the  building  thereon  of 
houses  most  suitable  for  the  occupancy 
of  tl^ose  of  the  most  limited  means  who 
are  able  to  buy  or  rent  an  entire  house; 
and  what  are  likely  to  be  the  pecuniary 
and  social  results  of  building  on  such 
lots. 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed:—Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Chair- 
mao;  C.  L.  Brace,  Cephas  Brainard, 
Dwight  H.  Ohnstead,  F.  W.  Coesitt,  A. 
C.  Hoe,  F.  H.  Draper,  C.  Pfeiffer,  I). 
Van  Yalkenburgh. 

The  Ulufltrated  Annual  Begister 
of  Rural  AfQiira  for  1878*  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  ot  annuals  published. 
Besides  the  calendar  pages  necessary  to 
every  household  interested  in  keeping 
apace  with  old  Father  Time,  it  has  over 
a  hundred  illustrated  pages  of  agricul- 
tural, floricultural,  farm-house  and  dairy 
reading  matter,  and  a  variety  of  other 
useful  matter. 


without  smoking,  and  with 
perfect  freedom  from  ashes,  is  the  special 
virtue  of  OomvoaU's  Patent  BroUer.  It  is  a 
sort  of  oorrugaied  frying-pan,  by  which 
contrivance  the  heat  is  distributed  under 
the  meat  quite  as  effectually  as  over  burn- 
ing coals.    It  can  be  used  over  hard  or 

*  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid.  Single  oopiee, 
thirty  cents ;  eight  oopiee,  $3.  Prices  por  100  or 
1,000,  sent  by  express  or  otherwise  at  expense  of 
porohaser,  will  be  giyen  on  application.  Lntiier 
Tucker  &  Son,  Pnblishers,  Albany,  N.  7. 
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soft  coal,  or  wood  fires,  or  simply  on  the 
range  or  cooking  stove;  and  if  dae  care 
be  observed  not  to  have  the  broiler  too 
hot,  the  meat  will  be  thoroughly  broiled, 
while  all  its  juices  are  retained  in  per- 
fection. George  Cornwall,  Patentee  and 
Manufacturer,  18  Warren  St.,  New  Tork. 

The  Philosophy  of  School  Disci- 
pline* is  the  title  of  a  brief  paper  before 
us,  which  had  better  been  called  the 
ethics  of  the  school-room,  inasmuch  as 
it  comprehends  the  relations  of  the 
district  as  a  body  politic;  the  parents 
and  guardians,  the  children  and  the 
teachers— upon  all  of  whom  rests  certain 
obligations  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  good  discipline.  The  relations  of  these 
several  dependences  are  briefly  defined 
and  their  interdependence  shown.  Suc- 
cess in  the  effort,  the  author  holds,  de- 
pends upon  the  power  of  the  teacher  to 
detect — to  make  a  good  diagnosis  of— 
which  part  of  their  organic  whole  is  out 
of  order,  and  to  apply  the  corrective  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  paper  is  an  excellent  one,  worthy 
of  a  wide  circulation,  and  the  diligent 
reading  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  par- 
ticularly teachers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is,  and  will  loug  be,  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of 
the  Centennial,  and  the  Keport  of  the 
Commissioner  for  the  Centeunial  year, 
now  before  us,t  admirably  summarizes 

*A  paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  ABSOciation,  '  Jnly  25tb, 
1877.    Bj  John  Kennody,  Boffalo,  N.  Y. 

t  Report  of  the  CommisBioner  of  Agriculture 
of  the  operationB  of  the  Department  for  the  jear 
1876. 

SpocialBeport,  No,  1 :  Statement  showing  the 
Ccmdition  and  ProspectB  of  the  Cone-Sogor  In- 
dnstry  in  the  United  States,  pp.  41. 

Special  Report,  No.  S :  Statement  shoTflng 
the  Condition  of  Crops.  And  also  the  Intemop 
tional  Wheat  Sapply  and  our  Wheat  Exports, 
together  with  Foreign  Crops  and  Prices,  pp.  35. 

Washington:  GoTemment Print. 


the  exhibit  in  an  attractive  volume  of 
450  pages,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
which  therefore  eminently  deserves  a 
wide  distribution.  Besides  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioner  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Agriculture,  Entomologist,  Chem- 
ist, Botanist,  Statistician,  Microscopist 
and  Superintendent,  there  are  miscel- 
laneous papers  on:  Relations  with  South 
America,  Agriculture  in  Italy,  Agricul 
ture  in  Spain,  Jute  Culture,  Salt  and 
Fresh  Water  Marsh  Hay,  Cattle-feed- 
ing, Fresh  Meat  Shipment  to  Europe, 
Binderpest,  Becent  Inventions  for  In- 
sect Destruction,  Progress  of  Industrial 
Education,  and  Digest  of  State  Beports. 

"  PubUc  Health."— It  is  with  ain- 
cere  regret  we  learn  from  the  number 
for  December  28th  that  it  **  is  the  last.'' 
The  first  number  of  Public  Health  was 
dated  May,  1873,  only  one  month  later 
than  the  first  number  of  The  Sani- 
TABiAN.  It  has  been  our  most  valued 
contemporary;  the  one  from  which  we 
have  learned  soonest  and  most  of  the 
progress  of  public  health  in  England  in 
particular,  and  of  a  wide  field  of  English 
State  Medicine  in  other  countries  And 
right  sure  are  we  that  the  discontinue 
ance  of  Public  Health  is  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  editorial  ability,  or  failure  to 
command  contributions  of  a  high  order. 
In  both  these  respects  it  has  been  a 
signal  success.  And  yet,  according  to 
the  announcement  of  discontinuance,  it 
did  not  meet  with  the  expected  amount 
of  encoumgement — to^y,  we  are  only  left 
to  conjecture. 

Books  Beceived.-^Bowditoh*s  Hy- 
giene in  America;  St.  Louis  Public 
School  Beport;  Woodman  and  Tidy's 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology ;  €rar- 
land's  Pneumonia-Dynamics;  Charac- 
ter—Edward Hammond  Clark;  Le 
Conte's  Elements  of  Geology;  IHinoiB 
State  Medical  Begister,  1877—78. 
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;     a  ibr  vont.iliUion  is  neO'M  I.  uii.i  '^   cn-i-'*  J"   ^r.    nvh  -v:  y.  ..:•»♦ 

M)Mjr   will  he  ixrtiin-<l  towards  :K:c<»«i:]>i'»*hirr^  *'.<•    l»-in"l  r"s.t.J  -    m.' 

.iu*i!»|it  a*  irn[»i«'V(MTi«»:)».      It]  oiNlt-i   t'>«-x]  '..liii  tji"  <i.))jr(l,  it  w'l  l>r 

••"'•lur   I,)   ([)    tliow     •*  ii.it 'Jilici*''!'''*'^  exist  ,    (l' mIh' nutnr.    <»i    Uie 

\  Ls    wliirli    rf»siilt  ''n>m   ;a   'A'-na    i)t"    ;'ri>i-   r   v -ii!  il.i.i.'i:.   an!    .     -r 

•^.'ti'di;  t<.' j»oint  out  s<)]p.(' r<;i>i»n;t'>!«- :rn  u:ih  tor  P^'"?*'*!    iru'"         •    'i'*'.'' •!»-, 

'  lit  as  a  ]>|jysician,  after  Ih^  ii.is  M»jn';mi<:t<.1  "-fio  na  •:  '    •!    .i  ili^tM^'-*, 

\!*I:iii)^  it     nature,  an<l  then  prupn^o.   soiiif  t'cisn-  •   piaii  '^i   a'i»  via- 

un  .>!  euro. 

It  I  coulii   make  ventilation   praf^iioai.   md   <:i^i.]av  tb.-  w- ri'  ^  'H* 

?k'.iUj*»ct  to  the  hninblest  an«l  n\{.M  un<:  •  •rfiilr.  .'Liss.-;,  ;t.s  well  :ts 

'be  iJiure  refinc-d  ami  educated,  it  wouM  a'hplv  rfp.iv  me  lo  luru 

••  lor  a  time  iVorn  the  runViiu*  ot    aiv  ]»r«.neH'-';on  and   bf»('<>nj"  a 

I'biv  in  thirf  work  f»f   udorni.     >"o  man  h.in-i  heili.r  rj^li^  t-    know 

.  -  |.-lead  for  tlie  lueessity  of  vcntilatinn    {jian  ti.e  pli ysioian  ;  a.id 

•♦e  more  deplores  liurLfu)   (•onseouen"e'^  \%  Ins:  liis  •'xpianal.l.'P*^ 

•aigjresi.ions  are  unnotie(;d. 

'- *  vnhjeot   of   Vt  ntilatioii,  alti.    .  iIi    as  yet  i».o  rrfec^tU'"  ui'd-.-r- 

i^  eommandnu'  more  and    more  attention  ;    an. I   tli«'re   nev' i 

\   inae  l»etter  hu;;ed   than    tin*  present    to   test    wliat    is    n*^  > 

•  a?  truth  in  the  matter,  and.  l>v  rcoordinL'  expcrinients  i..,"l*-. 
.r->'nie  t]ie  imperif>us  ant hority  ot    piivite    ju<lL'nKMit.     I'o - 
•i.i«   tids,  there  are  now  a  ^^w  eai-:i». st  raei:  .-mattered  oven-  :'••* 
.;  ,  who,  with   tl)e  limited  nieans  j^iven  to  tiu-ui,  ijnve  st'..-.s.i 

•  opacity,  and  are,  by  oceasiona!   p'.l>licati<nt  ?,  evid- •.    ^    '.•: 

♦!.♦*  interest  in   the  •^sjhi'*ct.     'riiis  i^  exaeilv  wiat  a 
!<o -J*al I ed  *' practical   nten   neevi ;  and    when   this   i     -     • 
.  I -peal  further  penotrai.'S  into  the  ndnan  of  those  w!--  ^     i.. 
.  Hpnng!*  of   public  opinion,  and  are  in   position  to  h: 
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VENTILATION. 

From  adyanced  sheets  of  a  paper  written  for  the  BCarylaad  State 

Board  of  Health,  1878. 

Bt  W.  C.  Yak  Bibbee,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  plea  for  veotilation  is  needed,  and  if  cause  be  shown  why,  one 
point  will  be  gained  towards  accomplishing  the  desired  result — an 
attempt  at  iraprovemeut.  In  order  to  explain  the  subject,  it  w^ill  be 
proper  to  (1)  show  what  deficiencies  exist ;  (2)  the  nature  of  the 
evils  which  result  from  a  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  after- 
wards to  point  out  some  reasonable  means  for  remedying  these  defects. 
Just  as  a  physician,  after  he  has  announced  the  name  of  a  disease, 
explains  its  nature,  and  then  proposes  some  feasible  plan  of  allevia- 
tion or  cure. 

If  I  could  make  ventilation  practical,  and  display  the  wealth  of 
the  subject  to  the  humblest  and  most  unscientific  classes,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  refined  and  educated,  it  would  amply  repay  me  to  turn 
aside  for  a  time  from  the  routine  of  my  profession  and  become  a 
teacher  in  this  work  of  reform.  No  man  has  a  better  right  to  know 
or  to  plead  for  the  necessity  of  ventilation  than  the  physician ;  and 
DO  one  more  deplores  hurtful  consequences  when  his  explanations 
and  suggestions  are  unnoticed. 

The  subject  of  ventilation,  although  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood, is  commanding  more  and  more  attention ;  and  there  never 
was  a  time  better  suited  than  the  present  to  test  what  is  now 
taught  as  truth  in  the  matter,  and,  by  recording  expeiiments  made, 
to  overcome  the  imperious  authority  of  private  judgment.  To  ac- 
complish this,  there  are  now  a  few  earnest  men  scattered  over  the 
country,  who,  with  the  limited  means  given  to  them,  have  shown 
great  capacity,  and  are,  by  occasional  publications,  evidently  in- 
creasing the  interest  in  the  subject.  This  is  exactly  what  a  large 
class  of  ^  so-called "  practical  men  need ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
and  the  appeal  further  penetrates  into  the  minds  of  those  who  hold 
the  main-springs  of  public  opinion,  and  are  in  position  to  facilitate 
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the  practical  application  of  principles  which  need  demonstration, 
then  there  is  no  doubt  the  seed  which  has  been  .sown  will  bring 
forth  an  abundant  harvest. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  subject  practically. 
The  word  ventilation  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  "ventilo": 
'*  To  fan  with  wind ;  to  open  or  expose  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
air  or  wind ;  to  cause  the  air  to  pass  through.''  The  object  of  its 
study  is  to  insure  for  all  classes  better  ventilation,  better  personal 
health,  and  more  regard  to  domestic  cleanliness. 

It  is  well  to  commence  any  attempt  at  advancement  by  showing 
in  the  very  beginning  the  cost  of  what  is  offered.  To  do  this  con- 
cisely, an  extract  is  taken  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Butler's  paper  upon 
"  The  Ventilation  of  Buildings."  He  says :  "  Before  I  leave  this 
part  of  mv  subject,  I  will  mention  one  other  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  ventilation,  and  this  by  no  means  a  small  one — I  mean  the  cost. 
Although  efficient  ventilation  will  not  cost  a  very  large  sum  per 
room,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  somewhat  will  be  added  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  house,  and  this  ^  somewhat '  the  speculative  builder 
never  will  add  until  he  finds  that  intending  tenants  and  purchasers 
refuse  to  take  houses  which  are  not  properly  ventilated. 

*^  As  with  houses,  so  with  other  buildings  and  works ;  if  we 
make  up  our  minds  to  ventilate  them,  we  must  also  resolve  to  pay 
for  it. 

**  I  fear  that  even  persons  who  build  houses  for  their  own  occupa- 
tion are  but  little  in  advance  of  the  speculative  builder,  as  far  as 
any  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  efficient  ventilation  is 
concerned.  Many  hold  to  such  crude  devices  as  open  windows  and 
doors,  others  think  a  hole  of  any  size  or  in  any  part  of  the  wall 
quite  sufficient,  while,  I  believe,  a  majority  pooh-pooh  the  whole 
question. 

*'  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  scientific  men,  and  bodies,  to  edu- 
cate the  public  up  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ventilation  is 
every  whit  as  important  as  drainage  to  individual  houses,  and  that 
man  can  no  more  live  in  a  foul  atmosphere  than  he  can  while  con- 
stantly drinking  poisonous  water. 

'*  Ventilation  is  a  want  arising  chiefly  from  modern  ways  and  cus- 
toms, and  is,  therefore,  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  science,  and 
we  owe  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  especially  to  modei*Q 
researches  and  discoveries." 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  customary  for  a  host 
to  apologize  to  his  guest  if  the  apartment  was  not  provided  with 
a  chimney.  Before  that  period  mankind  lived  more  m  the  open  air 
than  they  do  now.  So  greatly  do  habits,  customs,  and  times  change. 
If  I  had  space  to  relate  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Desaguliers,  who 
was  active  in  the  subject  of  ventilation  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  work  of  a  reformer  was  even 
then  harder  than  now ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  fact  that  any  at- 
tempt to  show  fairly  what  is  the  true  interest  of  a  community  at 
some  particular  time  is  met  by  conflicting  personal  interests,  and 
other  difficulties,  the  full  extent  of  which  will  only  be  known  and 
appreciated  in  the  future. 

in  this  paper,  calculations,  figures,  and  the  scientific  nomenclature 
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have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible ;  and  it  was  at  first  intended 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  one  subject,  ventilcUian  proper ;  but  warm- 
ing in  winter,  cooling  in  summer,  and  drainage  at  all  times  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  it,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  popular 
paper,  to  treat  of  the  one  without  alluding  to  the  others  also. 

Of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Natural  Ventila- 
tion-— The  one  general  and  great  principle  of  all  ventilation  is  to 
keep  the  air  in  motion ;  to  create  a  small  wind,  as  the  word  implies. 
Without  this  motion  there  can  be  no  ventilation,  and  in  places  and 
situations  where  the  air  is  held  still  by  artificial  obstructions,  or 
where,  at  a  high  temperature,  it  remains  at  rest,  there  is  no  real 
health. 

If  even  a  clean  house  or  room,  built  moderately  air-tight,  be  kept 
closed  for  a  time,  on  going  into  it  from  out-of-doors,  where  the  air 
is  in  motion,  one  will  immediately  find  a  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  perceive  that  it  "  smells  close."  The  effect  which  an  absence 
of  motion  has  upon  air  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the 
changes  which  a  similar  condition  produces  upon  water  and  animal 
food.  Rain-water  or  river-water,  if  kept  at  rest,  as  often  happens, 
in  pools  or  ponds  on  vacant  lots  around  cities  or  towns,  or  in  ex- 
tended marshes  along  level  river-courses,  becomes  stagnant ;  and 
flesh,  after  a  time,  becomes  tainted,  when  there  is  no  longer  a  blood- 
motion  through  it.  All  these  conditions  are  detected  by  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  all  of  them  are  injurious  to  health.  In  what  order  or 
proportion  are  thejr  injurious?  This  question  is  not  often  asked, 
and  in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  admitted,  its  true  answer  depends  on  a 
number  of  circumstances.  Yet  a  few  well-known  facts  in  this  connec- 
tion will  show  the  urgent  necessity  for  pure  air.  The  longest  period 
of  time  upon  record  in  which  a  man  lived  without  food  and  water 
is  about  fourteen  days.  If  water  be  given,  but  no  food,  life  may  be 
sustained  longer  than  this ;  but  deprived  of  air,  human  life  will  be 
extinguished  in  three  minutes.  This  serves  to  show,  in  one  way, 
and  in  a  prominent  manner,  the  high  value  of  ventilation.  Human 
life  may  be  continued  for  a  time  by  bad  air,  stagnant  water,  and 
decaying  food ;  but  without  pure  air,  good  water,  and  wholesome 
food,  life  soon  loses  all  its  freshness.  Most  persons  make  great 
exertions  to  obtain  good  water  and  sound  food;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  not  often  the  same  regard  paid  to  the  condition 
of  the  air.  Js  ventilation  then  of  no  importance  ?  Should  it  not 
be  studied  by  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  as  well  as  by  the 
physician  ? 

Again,  it  is  a  common  expression  to  say  "  a  close  day,"  when 
there  is  but  little  motion  in  the  air.  This  happens  as  an  atmos- 
pheric phenomenon  less  frequently  in  hilly  and  mountainous  lands 
than  where  the  country  is  level.  Topography  has  much  to  do  with 
the  general  ngiotions  of  the  air.  So  that  house-sites,  yards,  barns, 
and  fields  are  differently  ventilated  or  affected  by  the  winds — some 
too  little,  others  too  much.  This  fact  is  generally  known  to 
farmers  and  countrymen  of  experience,  who  find  it  greatly  to  their 
interest  to  act  upon  it.  But  when  the  principle  of  motion  in  the 
atmosphere  at  large  is  more  studied,  it  may  account  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  malaria  in  certain  situations  and  seasons.    This  probable 
effect  may  be  thus  explained : 

It  is  well  known  that  fever  and  ague  and  remittent  fever  are 
common  in  the  flat  lands  bordering  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
in  the  level  valleys  of  fresh-water  rivers  almost  everywhere 
throughout  the  eaith.  In  such  localities,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  there  are  many  days  when  there  is  no 
ventilation,  because  there  is  but  little  horizontal  motion  in  the 
atmosphere  at  large.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  during  these 
months,  even  in  this  climate,  is  high  during  the  day,  and  the  water 
in  the  marshes  and  swamps,  being  perfectly  still  and  exposed  to  the 
ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  is  heated,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
copious  vapors.  It  is  then  that  the  motionless  air,  resting  upon  the 
stagnant  and  vaporing  waters,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  poison 
of  malaria.  It  is  then  that  this  poison  produces  such  ill-health 
amongst  the  resident  population.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  believing 
this  explanation  to  be  correct  are,  that  the  known  factors  for  the 
production  of  this  kind  of  malaria  are  valleys  and  marshes, 
stagnant  water,  hot  weather,  and  the  plane  of  atmosphere  not 
extending  to  a  great  elevation  above  tide-water.  Long  experience 
has  proved  that  some  seasons  are  more  sickly  than  others,  and  that 
some  situations,  even  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  are  more 
affected  by  malaria  than  others.  These  differences  are  to  be 
observed  sometimes  during  wet  seasons,  and  sometimes  during  pro- 
tracted droughts  ;  sometimes  when  there  is  a  rank  vegetable  growth, 
and  again  when  this  is  by  no  means  remarkabh . 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  natural  ventilation  is,  that  cold 
air  is  known  to  be  heavier  than  warm  air.  It  is  by  the  inequalities 
of  heat  distributed  through  the  atmosphere  that  cosmical  ventilation 
is  effected.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  trade  winds,  and  of  all  winds, 
both  of  the  upper  currents  and  the  lower  currents.  Within  a 
certain  height  of  atmospheric  space  cold  air  obeys  gravitation  and 
comes  nearest  the  earth ;  warm  air  ascends.  This  principle  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  subjects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  as  well  as 
any  system  of  ventilation  for  summer  or  winter  established  within 
"  definite  sections  of  infinite  space,"  such  as  dwellings,  public  build- 
ings, and  ships. 

Another  principle  of  ventilation  largely  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  the  diftusion  of  gases,  or  "  the  theory  of  agitation," 
as  it  is  called  by  some  writers.  The  meaning  of  this  term  is,  how 
and  by  what  laws  do  different  gases  mix  and  commingle  with  each 
other  in  the  air? 

Whilst  preparing  this  paper,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract:  "I  will  now  concisely 
and  candidly  tell  you  what  puzzles  me  on  this  subject,  so  that 
you  may  strive  to  make  it  clear  in  your  paper.  I  understand  how 
and  why  waim  air  ascends.  But  how  can  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  heavier  than  air,  be  made  to  ascend  with  it?  When  I  was  in 
Italy  I  saw  a  dog  go  into  convulsions  when  held  above  what  is 
called  the  '  Grotto-del-cane,*  whilst  the  spectator  could  stand  above 
the  dog  with  perfect  impunity,  because  the  miasmatic  exhalation 
did  not  ascend  so  high.     How  will  you  get  your  heavier  gas  up  and 
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CMay  f  I  know  the  raastera  of  ventilation  profess  to  be  able  to  do 
it,  and  I  believe  they  can,  but  your-  readers  would  like  to  under- 
stand the  how  f  " 

The  weight  of  air  being  taken  as  1,  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  1.52901,  showing  it  to  be  more' than  one-half  heavier  than  air. 
But  the  expansive  force  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  heated,  is 
greater  than  that  of  air.  When  the  breath  leaves  the  nostrils  the 
whole  of  it  ascends,  not  only  because  it  is  warmer  and  lighter,  but 
because  the  outer  air  is  colder  and  heavier.  This  latter,  by  its  ex- 
pansive force,  pushes  the  breath  up  and  away — out  of  reach-r-before 
the  next  respiration.  But  as  the  breath  cools,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  cools  with  it,  this  latter  separates  and  falls.  If  the  breath- 
ing happens  in  the  open  air,  in  the  country,  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
falls  towards  the  earth  and  the  shifting  winds  scatter  it  through  the 
atmosphere,  there  to  resume  its  normal  proportion.  But  when  the 
breathing  happens  in  an  occupied  room,  or  a  crowded  hall,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  will  fall  towards  the  floor  by  the  same  law,  provid- 
ed there  be  no  upward  current  in  the  room  to  prevent.*  Now, 
how  and  where  this  upward  current  shall  be  established  is  ex- 
actly the  point  of  discussion  of  the  practical  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  With  us,  Mr.  Winans,  and  Mr.  Neilson,  the  architect  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  establish  the  current  from  below  upwards 
and  carry  the  damaged  air  up  and  directly  out  of  the  top  of 
the  house.  The  architect  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  of  Chicago, 
and  a  number  of  others,  draw  the  air  by  suction  from  a  point  near 
the  floor,  after  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  and 
thence  carry  it  away  by  different  contrivances,  some  more  compli- 
cated than  others.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  establish  some 
law  regulating  the  ventilating  current  out  of  a  building,  because  the 
object  in  view  is  to  introduce  ceilain  definite  quantities  of  pure 
fresh  air  into  each  occupied  apartment,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
mixed  with  that  which  has  already  been  damaged,  so  that  a  healthy 
and  comfortable  atmosphere  may  be  maintained.  **  The  theoretical 
perfection  of  ventilation  is  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  portion 
of  air  to  be  breathed  twice  in  the  same  building."  How  does 
nature  accomplish  this  under  the  dome  of  heaven  ?  In  the  open 
air  the  ventilation  is  perfect,  because  the  breath,  as  it  leaves  the 
body,  has  always  a  higher  temperature  than  the  air.  With  a  mean 
temperature  of  54^  F.,  each  individual  has  to  warm  a  gallon  of  air 
every  minute  about  44®,  since  the  average  temperature  of  the 
breath  is  98°.  The  least  expenditure  of  power  for  carrying  away 
the  noxious  air  is  to  bring  in  a  fresh  supply  from  below,  and  hence 
the  upward  current,  established  by  a  proper  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  is  the  most  simple,  efficient,  and  economical. 

What  damages  the  air  in  an  occupied  dwelling  or  room  ?  The 
breathing  and  cutaneous  exhalations  of  its  occupants,  the  air 
from   heaters    in    winter,    house    dust,    the    air   from    neglected 

*  This  IS  explained  Id  another  way  and  at  greater  leni^tb  iu  the  Architect  for 
1850,  and  in  toe  *  *  Eooyclopedia  of  Useful  Arts,''  article,  ''Warming  and  Venti- 
lation." Mi.  Robert  ISriggs  in  his  paper  **  On  the  Reiatioo  ol  Moist  are  in  Air 
to  Health  and  Comfort,"  thinks  that  rhe  injurious  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  crowded  rooms  has  been  exaggerated. 
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irmiUntn,  \u  i\m  form  of  houses,  constitute  cities,  and,  of  oouiae. 
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must  exist  wherever  a  city  is  built ;  but  in  modem  cities  the  streets 
should  be  wide  and  made  to  suit  drainage.  Narrow  streets  and 
alleys  in  older  cities  should  be  widened,  and  the  board  fences, 
which  obstruct  surface  ventilation,  on  account  of  their  unsightly 
appearance,  together  with  the  filth  which  they  hide,  should  be  substi- 
tuted by  a  low  iron  rail  or  a  curb.  Of  what  use  are  these  board 
fences  now  in  large  cities  ?  Formerly  they  were  built  to  encircle 
the  temples  of  cloacina^  which  were  most  conspicuously  erected  at 
one  end  of  their  enclosures.  These  temples  are  now  elevated  to  a 
position  of  one  of  the  household  penates  in  the  better  classes  of 
houses  in  large  cities,  and  should  be  most  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  or  dry  eai-th.  I  know  a  certain  flower-garden,  I  need  not 
mention  in  what  village  or  city,  which,  at  the  proper  season  sends 
forth  a  most  delightful  perfume,  were  it  not  for  a  particular  build- 
ing which  stands  m  one  corner,  and  which,  not  having  any  care  de- 
voted to  it,  and  being  totally  destitute  of  all  appliances  of  deodor- 
ization,  completely  neutralizes  the  fine  aroma  of  roses  and  jai^- 
mines.  At  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  with  very  little  trouble, 
particularly  as  the  owner  of  the  establishment  happens  to  be  a 
carpenter,  all  this  source  of  annoyance  might  be  avoided,  and  both 
the  passers-by  and  the  residents  of  the  house  might  enjoy  fragrance 
unmingled  with  fetor.  This  is  only  one  example  out  of  many. 
Beauty,  cleanliness,  healthfulness,  and  security  would  be  increased 
by  the  removal  of  the  fences  around  the  yards,  and  it  is  not  an  unim- 
portant matter,  because  the  many  small  yards  thus  fenced  ofl"  make 
an  immense  aggregate  surface.  If  the  curbstone  was  made  equal  to 
a  fence  by  statute  law,  the  open  yard  system  would  be  more  secure 
as  well  as  more  cleanly  and  beautiful. 

Akin  to  yard  ventilation  is  park  ventilation,  of  which  most  cities 
and  towns  have  far  too  little.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
J€H$t,  those  living  in  the  country  must  be  cautioned  about  surrounding 
their  houses  too  thickly  by  cedars  and  shade  trees.  Many  of  the  older 
improved  houses  in  this  State  are  made  damp  and  imhealthy  from  this 
cause.  Two  instances  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  Clifton  Park,  the  country  residence  of 
the  late  Johns  Hopkins,  was  so  closed  in  by  a  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  that  the  light  breezes  of  summer  could  not  penetrate  to 
the  house.  Belle  view,  the  former  residence  of  George  A.  lieinicker, 
Esq.,  was  in  the  same  way.  The  houses  were  damp,  and  the 
atmosphere  rendered  close  and  unpleasant.  Mr.  Thomas  De- 
ford  has  told  me  of  a  country  house  which  he  knew  to  be  notori- 
ously unhealthy  from  this  cause  and  neglected  drainage  com- 
bined, and  which,  since  these  two  causes  have  been  removed,  is 
DOW  a  valuable  and  healthy  residence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  sensible  than  the  manner  in  which  the  elegant  oaks 
are  trimmed  high  from  the  ground  around  the  Deer  Park  Hotel,  in 
Garrett  county.  Here  the  currents  of  air  are  not  only  unimpeded, 
but  the  flitting  shades  give  inequalities  of  heat,  which  invite  the 
air  to  constant  motion. 

A  Few  of  the  Practical  Details  of  House  Ventila- 

tion* — ^The  estimated  number  of  houses  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  is 
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80,000.  I  have  not  met  with  any  collected  statistics  showing  the 
whole  number  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  State  of  Maryland ; 
but,  calculating  five  of  the  population  to  each  dwelling,  will  give 
the  dwellings  in  round  numbers  for  the  State  and  the  District  at 
180,000.  It  is  probable  that  this  estimate  is  short  of  the  actual 
number.  All  houses  require  ventilation  in  some  way,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  atscording  to  the  purpose  for  which  each  house  is 
intended  to  be  used. 

Second  to  the  dwelling,  it  is  the  interest  of  men  to  ventilate  the 
stabling.  "  There  is  no  art  of  greater  importance  than  ventilation," 
gays  Mr.  Tomlinson ;  "  for  on  it  depend  the  health,  the  comfort,  and 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  man,  and  of  the  animals  which  he 
domesticates  for  his  use  and  profit.'' 

Pure  air  is  wanted  for  house  ventilation,  and  to  obtain  it  the 
premises  around  all  houses  must  be  drained  and  kept  in  a  cleanly 
condition,  whether  it  be  in  cities,  in  towns,  or  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  use  in  changing  even  the  already  damaged  air  in  a 
house  for  a  worse  article;  and  on  this  account,  like  every  other 
exchange,  ventilation  requires  study  and  judgment. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  to  be  asked  is :  Where  can  good  air 
be  obtained  ?  Most  of  the  public  buildings  now  under  construction 
in  Baltimore  are  being  built  with  a  view  to  their  ventilation,  thanks 
to  the  study  of  the  subject  by  competent  architects.  The  earnest 
gentlemen  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  are  giving  the  subject  the  most  minute  attention.  Let  no 
man  say  the  task  is  not  a  large  and  difficult  one. 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  ventilate  a  dwell- 
ing-house or  a  single  room ;  and  so  it  is ;  but  to  warm  and  ventilate 
them  properly  is  not  an  easy  matter.  And  if  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  warm  and  ventilate  a  small  dwelling,  or  a  moderate  sized 
chamber,  how  much  greater  is  the  difficulty  for  a  large  apartment 
intended  to  hold  hundreds  of  breathing  men  and  women  ?  All 
honor  to  him  who  shall  accomplish  such  an  undertaking  in  any  com- 
munity. Neither  talents  nor  means  have  been  spared  to  perfect  the 
ventilation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  Washington,  and 
also  many  other  large  public  buildings  in  that  city.  The  results 
are  not  yet  satisfactory,  but  the  students  of  the  subject  are  not  dis^ 
couraged. 

It  has  been  said,  by  those  who  should  know,  that  the  best  ven- 
tilated private  house  in  this  country  is  in  Baltimore.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Winans,  Esq.,  with  whose  permission  an  outline 
illustration  is  here  given  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Neilson,  intending 
to  show  the  manner  of  warming  and  ventilating  his  concert-room. 
This  same  principle  shown  in  the  illustration  is  used,  as  a  general 
thing,  throughout  the  entire  house ;  but  in  detail,  almost  every  room 
has  some  contrivance  especially  adapted  to  its  peculiarities.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  drawing  that  the  exhaust  or  ventilating  stack  for  the 
building  is  six  feet  square  and  one  hundred  feet  high.  Those  who 
have  practically  dealt  with  the  subject  will  immediately  see  the 
large  extent  of  the  appliances  used  from  this  one  measurement 
alone. 

A  few  nights  ago  three  physicians  were  seated  in  the  gallery  of  a 
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new  charob  in  Baltimore,  hoping  to  hear  the  eloquent  instructions  of 
a  distinguished  pulpit  orator.  The  congregation  was'large,  and  those 
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who  sat  in  that  gallery  nearly  two  hours  had  more  zeal  and  endur- 
ance, but  less  prudence,  than  the  physicians.  Some  of  those  who  did 
remain  suffered  terribly  for  it  afterwards.  Can  any  rational  person 
sappose  for  a  moment  that  a  mephitic  atmosphere  is  at  all  condu- 
cive to  a  religions  feeling  ?  I  know  an  eloquent  clergyman  in  this 
State  who,  when  catechising  the  children  in  the  church  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  gave  orders  to  lock  the  doors  and  let  no  one  out  until 
the  whole  congregation  was  dismissed.  An  attendant  upon  this 
service,  on  one  occasion,  fainted  in  the  church,  because  he  was  pre- 
vented from  getting  out  of  the  building  and  its  vitiated  atmosphere  ; 
and  yet  this  clergyman  is  a  most  pious  and  noble-hearted  man.  It 
only  requires  a  thought,  or  a  suggestion,  to  turn  him  into  an  able 
advocate  of  proper  ventilation.  Such  occurrences  as  these,  in  con- 
junction with  knowledge,  wealth,  and  present  advancement,  are 
certainly  inexcusable.  That  minister,  that  public  officer,  or  indi- 
vidual owner,  who  has  knowledge,  power,  ana  means  at  command, 
should  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  those  who  enter  their  edifices. 
Althoc^h  many  persons  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  ventilation, 
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and  avoid  those  buildings  which  are  imperfectly  conatnicted  in  thia 
respect,  yet  it  mnet  be  confessed  a  large  majonty  are  negligent. 

The  predominance  of  people  in  the  lower  walks  of  lile  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  sanitary  taws  claim  special  attention  from  those 
who  have  more  knowledge,  and  particularly  from  the  conaervators 
of  health  in  the  interest  of  the  government.  It  is,  of  course,  mostly 
in  behalf  of  theae,  because  they  are  the  most  numerous,  that  this 
taper  is  written.  The  ventilation  of  their  houses  and  premises  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  modem  necessity,  and  at  once  appeals  . 
to  the  self-interest  of  every  individual.  The  late  Dr.  H,  W.  Dean, 
of  Rochester,  says:  "  Obviously  no  one  systemor  plan  of  ventilation 
can  be  made  to  meet  all  cases.  Medical  men  well  know  that  the  in- 
fectious causes  of  disease  remain  in  the  houses  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  when  developed,  extend  to  other  and  more  salubrious  dis- 
tricts J  then  the  evil  is  recognized  and  fully  appreciated.  The  great 
majonty  of  epidemics  originate  in  these  localities ;  the  various 
causes  of  disease,  nursed  in  damp  cellars  and  apartments,  which  re- 
main nnventilated  during  the  winter,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the 
better  ventilation  and  warmth  of  summer."* 

Females,  children,  and  invalids  are,  upon  an  average,  during  the 
winter  months,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours  of  each  day  in 
the  house,  and  from  five  to  nine  hours  in  one  sleeping  apartment; 
hence  the  value  of  bouse  ventilation.  Notwithstanding  this,  most 
of  the  houses  now  under  construction  in  the  State  are  not  supplied 
with  proper  means  of  ventilation  : 

"  Ordinance  48,  Section  8,  1850,  for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  enacts 
that  no  flue  or  chimney  shall  be  built  less  than  thirteen  inches 
square  in  the  clear,  where  wood  is  to  be  burned.  Ordinance  SS, 
Revised  Statutes,  January  7th,  1869,  enacts  that  flues  or  chimneys 
hes  square  in  the  clear,  where  hard  coal. is 
ttep  in  house-building  economy  made  in  the 
Live  builder,  and  not  in  the  right  direction  for 
)oses.  The  proper  art  of  constructing  fire- 
fast  becoming  a  lost  art,  and  thia  is  another 
:tion.  Those  whose  businesa  it  is  to  supply 
buildings,  and  with  this  some  method  of  ven- 
that  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  all  they 
'  such  dwellings  in  winter  on  account  of  ex. 
outlay  asked  may  be  comparatively  small, 
ou^ht  to  command  more  attention  than  it 
e  gist  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
and  ventilating  apparatus  for  an  ordinary 
ined,  if  one  is  willing,  to  pay  for  it.  Econ- 
:ood  air  is  a  most  false  economy.  If  man 
tea  without  air,  it  is  a  close  inference  at  least 
9t  be  injurious. 

mutilation  differs  for  the  two  seasons,  it  may 
tctical  suggestions  concerning  some  econom- 
on  for  both  summer  and  winter, 
{To  be  continued.^ 
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GARDEN  CITY. 
Bt  a.  N.  Bbll,  M.D. 

Written  for  the  Amerioan  Public  Health  Association,  Chicago, 

September  27th,  1877. 

This  new  city  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  one  hundred  and  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  City 
Hall  of  Brooklyn.  The  region  of  country  round  about,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans,  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  very  remarkable. 

The  Hon.  Gabriel  Furman,  in  an  address  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  county  in  which  Garden  City  is  situated  (Queens 
county.  Long  Island^,  in  1844,  after  quoting  the  earliest  printed 
histories  of  the  New  Netherlands,  as  New  York  was  called  previous 
to  1664,  states  that  there  was  scarcely  a  traveller  of  any  note  that 
visited  this  part  of  North  America  who  does  not  mention  these 
"  plains,'*  and  regard  them  worthy  of  description.  The  Rev.  A. 
Bamaby,  who  travelled  through  the  middle  colonies  in  1759,  visited 
them  in  July  of  that  year,  and  speaks  of  the  great  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  at  that  period  in  reference 
to  "  The  Plains^'*  and  observed  that  strangers  are  always  carried  to 
see  them  as  a  great  curiosity^  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  North 
America.  "This  last  remark,"  says  Judge  Furman,  **which  now  ap- 
pears singular  to  us,  was  then  true  in  reference  to  the  knowledge 
possessedof  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  the  immense  plains  or 
prairies  of  the  far  West  were  then  unknown."* 

The  whole  extent  of  this  Long  Island  prairie  comprehends  about 
sixty  thousand  acres,  and  the  portion  known  as  ''  Hempstead 
Plains,"  about  seventeen  thousand.  Garden  City  comprehends  a 
little  upwards  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  highest  grouna,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  village  of  Hempstead,  and  on  the  north  by 
Mineola ;  each  distant  about  a  mile  from  Garden  City  Hotel. 

Beyond  these  villages,  over  insurpassably  fine  roads,  via  Hemp- 
stead and  several  intermediate  places  of  interest,  to  the  Ocean 
Beach,  is  about  seven  miles.     On  the  other  side,  to  the  estuaries  of 

^From  an  Address  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Peck,  before  the  Farmers'  Club.  ''  Transac- 
tions of  tiie  American  InBtitnte/'  1847,  p.  690. 


LoDg  Island  Sound,  Rosl^n  fthe  pictnreeqae  home  ofWilli&ra  Cnl- 
len   Bryant,  Park  Godwin,  Hon.  Thos.  Clapfaam,  Stephen  Tabor, 
Genera)  Ward,  and  othem  j,  is  six  miles  distant.     And  within  a  few 
miles  further  on,   Great  Neck,  Little  Neck,  Sea  Cliff,  Glen   Cove, 
and  many  other  places  noted  for  their  beauty  and  picturesqueness. 
Creedmoor,  which  has  so  recently  attained  a  world-wide  fame,  is  dis- 
tant only  four  miles  by  boulevard,  or  fifteen  minutes  by  rail ;  and  by 
rail,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Long  Island  is  at  the  feet  of  Garden  City: 
a  dozen  or  more  lines  a  day,  from  Coney  Island  to  Montank,  com- 
municating and  intersecting  with  twice  as  many  more  to  and  from 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  all  intermediate  places, 
imarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Hempstead  Plains  is, 
ir  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until — since  the  time 
Stewart's  purchase — eight  years  ago,  the  whole  region  was 
ed  as  barren;   not  worth  the  effort  of  an  experiment  for 
ition.     But  against  this  idea  Dr.  E.  F.  Peck  now  a  resident 
>oklyn,  has  contended,  almost  alone,  for  forty  years.     In  a 
to   The    Sanitarian,    under   the    caption    of    a    "  City    of 
n,"  in  May  last,  he  gives  the  following  concise  description  of 
ace :    "  It  is  an  elevated  ta^ble-land  with  a  southern  aspect, 
descent  of  about  twenty  feet  to  the  mile.     It  is  bounded  on 
rth  by  the  high  ground  or  ridge  of  hills  running  through  the 
from  west   to   east;  with  this  regular  and  gentle  descent  to 
ithem  shore  of  the  island,  the  under  drainage  is  most  com- 
itid  perfect.     Then  the  surface  of  the  '  plains  '  from  west  to 
I  gently  undulating,  in  long  swells,  elevations,  and  depres- 
and  these  depressions,  looking  southwardly,  have  exactly  the 
anee  of  the  dried  bed  of  streams;  and  following  them  down 
is  the  south  borders  of  the  '  plains,'  streams  of  pui-est  water 
ind  in  many  of  them. 

ese  rollings  or  undulations  of  the  land  present,  in  fact,  three 
ge  surfaces  on  each  of  them — one  southerly,  of  about  twenty 
the  mile,  and  one  on  each  side,  gently  sloping  to  the  west 
'  the  east  from  the  centre  of  these  elevated  sections — therebjr 
ting  a  most  wonderful  natural  drainage.  The  surface  soil  is 
loam,  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  depth.  It  looks  just 
hat  a  lady  would  select  to  fill  her  fiower-pota  with;  and  is 
productive,  and  on  which  grew  and  grows  the  '  very  fine 
;hat  made  exceeding  good  hay,'  according  to  the  old  chron- 
•enton);  and  what  is  remarkable,  this  grass  never  runs  out — 
Iways  fresh  and  green.  And  it  may  here  be  remarked  that 
htural  grasses  of  Hempstead  Plains  are  the  most  nutritions 
s  that  can  be  found  in  the  Northern  States, 
le  turf  upon  this  upper  and  dark  soil  is  so  thick  and  strong  as 
uire  a  team  of  three  horsea  with  a  strong  plough  to  turn  a 
r  through  it.  Under  this  layer  of  dark  loam  is  a  layer  of 
r  loam,  of  about  equal  thickness,  in  many  places  a  clay  loam  or 
and  under  these  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or 
feet,  is  the  firm,  compact  gravel  and  sand  that  every- 
form  the  main  body  of  Long  Island,  for  it  is  literally  a '  child 

lese  under  sands  and  gravel  are  firm  and  compact  (there  are 
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no  quicksands),  and  intenningled  with  fine  silicions  sands,  commi- 
Dated,  almost  levigated,  foiming  the  most  complete  and  perfect  filter 
that  can  possibly  be  made ;  and  the  water  found  under  this  whole 
region,  and  flowing  out  of  it,  is  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  kind, 
and  never  fails.  .  .  .  The  climate  is  the  finest  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  most  healthful  and  pleasant.  There  are  no  stagnant  waters 
nor  malarious  lands  within  miles  of  this  highly  favored  and  most 
interesting  region.  There  is  no  place  like  it  for  a  city  of  health  ; 
the  great  work  has  been  done  by  nature." 

This  letter  of  I^r.  Peck  attracted  wide  and  deserved  attention, 
and  elicited  much  inquiry.  Among  the  rest  was  the  following 
communication  on  the  soil^  site^  and  status  of  Garden  City,  from 
Mr.  Elias  Lewis,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  amateur  geolo- 
gists of  Long  Island : 

'^  The  most  striking  sanitary  features  of  the  place  are  :  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  purest  water,  the  perfect  conditions  for 
subsoil  and  surl'ace  drainage,  and,  consequently,  total  absence  of 
malaria  and  of  the  causes  which  produce  it.  With  these  conditions, 
and  a  climate  tempered  by  the  contiguous  ocean  shore,  the  Old 
Hempstead  Plains,  under  intelligent  cultivation,  are  rapidly  assuming 
features  of  utility  and  beauty,  and  must  eventually  become  im- 
mensely important  as  suburbs  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

"The  water  supply  of  the  region  is  wholly  from  rain-fall,  the 
average  of  which  is  about  forty-three  inches  a  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  three  fourths  of  this  sinks  into  the  porous  soil.  The  sur- 
face waste  is  certainly  small,  and  occurs  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  The  subsoil  which  holds  the  water  is  clean  silicious  gravel 
and  sand,  and  free  from  aluminous  and  calcareous  matters,  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  founding  this  new  city  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  where  decayed  or  decaying  organic  substances  have  been 
foand  io  the  soil.  The  soil  deposit  is  in  layers,  the  beds  having 
a  dip  southward  or  towards  the  ocean,  the  total  depth  being  at  * 
least  seventy  feet.  It  is  probably  much  more  in  places.  Six  miles 
southward  the  depth  was  found  to  be  sixty-eight  feet,  with  a  deposit 
of  compact  blue  clay  underneath.  At  Garden  City  a  dense  crust  or 
*•  hardpan '  was  found,  by  boring  through  the  gravels,  at  seventy 
feet  below  the  surface. 

^  The  beds  of  sand  we  are  considering  are  evidently  formed  of  the 
bolder  drift  of  which  the  island  is  composed,  disintegrated  and 
ground  to  sand  and  gravel  by  waves  of  the  ocean  during  a  period 
of  coast  subsidence.  These  sands  now  constitute  a  vast  reservoir 
of  water  from  rain-fall  more  perfect  than  any  which  human  ingenuity 
has  contrived.  Wells  sunk  into  the  saturated  sands  are  inexhaust- 
ible. The  one  at  Garden  City  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  it  is  twenty-five  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
^  plains '  at  the  place  where  it  is  located — in  a  valley  fourteen  feet 
below  the  general  surface — so  that  the  depth  of  the  well  or  reservoir, 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  only  eleven  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
water  is  twenty  feet,  and  rises  from  the  bottom;  none  gets  in 
through  the  sides  of  the  reservoir.  Water  is  conveyed  to  all  the 
houses  of  Garden  City  by  the  Holly  system,  the  pump  being  ade- 
quate to  discharge  three  million  gallons  a  day. 
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"  The  enormooB  volume  of  the  water  supply  will  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  in  constructing  the  reservoir  two*  wrecking 
pumps,  discharging  through  pipes  ten  inches  in  diameter,  were 
worked  continually  day  and  nignt  for  a  whole  week  in  order  to  lower 
the  water  sufficientlv  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

"According  to  the  observations  of  W.  R.  Hinsdale,  Esq.,  the 
thoroughly  competent  manager  of  the  Garden  City  site,  the  surface 
of  sataration  in  the  soil  has  a  slope  southward,  or  towards  the  ocean, 
of  eight  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is  less  than  that  given  in  the  original 
surveys  for  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works  by  aboyt  one  third.  But 
the  result  stated  in  the  survey,  twelve  and  a  quarter  feet  to  the 
mile,  was  from  an  average  of  many  observations  over  a  very  wide 
area.  The  slope  of  the  surface  is  not  aniform,  but  undulating  be- 
tween twelve  aad  twenty  feet. 

"  At  various  points  southward  of  the  '  plains,'  the  water  breaks 
out,  forming  streams,  into  the  valleys.  In  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  island  there  are  no  less  than  siity  of 
these  spring  streams  flowing  into  the  bay,  and  some  of  them  are 
utilized  in  the  water  supply  of  Brooklyn. 

"From  the  fact  that  the  level  of  saturation  at  Garden  City,  and 
over  the  entire  '  plain '  district  of  Long  Island,  is  many  feet  above 
tide-water,  tliere  occurs  a  ceaseless  movement  of  the  water  In  the 
soil — slow,  indeed,  but  persistent — which  will  flow  on  so  long  as 
clouds  drop  in  rain  upon  the  region.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the 
entire  volume  is  constantly  in  motion,  never  stagnant.  The  quantity 
which  falls  upon  the  ground  is  immense.  Forty-three  inches  of 
rain-fall  is  more  than  three  and  a  half  cubic  feet  upon  a  square  foot 
of  surface.     For  convenience  of  calculation,  let  us  assume  that  three 

r__. » — .—  .u.  gQj[_     This  would  give  more  than  eighty-three 

t  uponasquaremile,ortwoandahalf  millions  of 
»r  will  carry  ten  tons.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
efore,  would  be  required  to  convey  the  rainfall 
.e  in  a  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  volume  in 
r  is  immense,  while  the  waste  by  streams  is  enor- 
ily  is  adequate. 

uration  in  the  soil  varies  but  little  in  a  year.  It 
that  the  entire  volume  of  water,  excepting  that 
raporation  or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  is  stead- 
moving  towards  the  ocean  ;  not  in  the  form  of  a 
1  or  river,  bnt  in  entire  mass, 
stated,  the  conclusion  is  evident  that  the  condi- 
il  and  upon  it  do  not  permit  of  stagnant  water, 
thing  as  a  stagnant,  fetid,  or  malaria-breeding 
n  the  whole  area  of  the  Stewart  purchase,  and 
an  area  contiguous,  vastly  more  extensive. 
le  soil,  and  of  the  water  supply  of  Garden  City,  is 
no  sewage  is  permitted  to  enter  the  soil.  At 
irged  into  cemented  cesspools,  and  quickly  re- 
aver, new  works  wilt  be  completed  for  collecting 
nered  by  buildings,  in  which  the  process  of  de- 

•  There  were /(w.— Editor. 
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odorizing  will  be  inBtitated,  and  the  material,  after  due  preparation, 
will  be  used  to  fertilize  the  land.'"*' 

In  addition  to  this  description  of  present  sewerage  disposal  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  it  should  be  stated  that  all  the  cesspools  now  in  use  are 
temporary  resorts  only ;  they  are  all  ventilated  by  tubes  from  just 
below  the  traps  of  the  water-closets  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
The  system  of  civic  cleanliness  in  other  respects  is  pei'fect  and 
complete.  All  ashes  and  garbage  being  regularly  called  for  from 
house  to  house  weekly  or  oftener,  removed  to  a  distant  place,  and 
rendered  to  agricultural  purposes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  hereabouts,  and 
in  verification  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  of  Dr.  Peck,  we  have 
been  favored  with  the  following  account  of  last  year's  product  of 
Garden  City  farming : 


Oats,      ..... 

14,000  bushels. 

Indian  com  (shelled),     . 

8,000 

u 

Buckwheat,    . 

3,000 

it 

Wheat  (peculiarly  fine), 

700 

cc 

Timothy  grass-seed. 

200 

(( 

Hungarian  grass-seed,    . 

100 

a 

Carrots,          .... 

8,000 

u 

Turnips,          .... 

600 

u 

Potatoes,        .... 

350 

(( 

Hay,       .        ... 

350 

tons. 

Straw,  stocks,  etc.,  housed, 

1,600 

a 

Bricks  manufactured,    . 

.          . 

3,000,000. 

Live  stock,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  on  farm,  about  300. 

In  the  same  connection  we  have  beei 

Q  favored  with : 

"CKBTIFICATE   OF   WATBB   ANAJLY8I8. 

^'The  sample  of  water  from  the  works  at  Garden  City  contains,  in 
one  n.  S.  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches : 

Chloride  of  sodium, 
Sulphate  of  soda,    . 

"  potash. 

Carbonate  of  lime,    . 

'^  magnesia,    . 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina. 
Silica,        .... 
Organic  and  volatile  matter, 

2.7074      " 
Hardness,  0.91  degrees. 
Free  ammonia,  doubtful  trace. 
Albuminoid  ammonia,  none. 

(Signed)  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  Ph.D." 

Compared  with  a  "Report  Upon  the  Sanitary  Chemistry  of 
Waters,  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  Ph.D."  {Public  HeaUh,  vol.  i., 
p.  562) : 

^  Froni  Thk  Sanitabian  for  June,  1877. 


0.3577  1 

grains. 

0.0637 

0.0972 

0.6727 

0.3673 

0.0058 

0.5598 

0.5832 

L 
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PuBiTY    OP   City    Watbrs. — Impurities  corUained  in  one  wine 
gallon  of  231  cubic  inches^  expressed  in  grains. 


CITY. 


Garden  Cxtt. 
New  York 


it 
(( 

tt 


Brooklyn. 


Boston 

Fbiladelpbla., 


(t 


Albany , 

Troy 

Utica. .. 

Syracase 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Rochester 

Schenectady. . . , 
Newark , 


Jersey  City.. 

Uoboken 

Hudson  City. 
TrentoD...  . 
London 


(( 


DubUn 

Paris 

Amsterdam.. 


SOUBCB. 


It 


Well  (C.  F.  Chandler) :.. 

Croton,  average  for  18  weeks,  1887  (C.  F.  Chandler) 
"       "    8  months,  1868  " 

II       II    A       II        1800  ** 

May  11, 1871  (C.  F.  Chandler) 

average  for  5  months.  Winter,  1871-S  (B. 

Waller) 

Well,  West  of  Central  Park  (C.  F.  Chandler) 

Rldcewood,  average  for  8  montha,  180»  (C.  F. 

Cochltnate  CE.  NHonford)!!!! !!!!!*.!..'!!..'!! !! 

Falrmoont,  Schuylkill  (B.  N.  Honf ord) 

DelawareiH.  Wurtzi 

Hydrant  (B.  N.  Horsford) 

Hydrant  (W.  Blderborst) 

Hydrant  (C.  F.  Chandler) 

New  Beservoir  (C.  F.  Chandler) 

LakeBiiefl.  L.  Cassels) 

Lake  mchlgan  (I.  V.  Q.  Blaney) 

Genesee  Biver  (C.  F.  Chandler) 

Stote  Street  Well  (C.  F.  Chandler). 


Passaic  Biver  (B.  N.  Horsford). 


Delaware  River  (H  Wnrta) 

Thames  (Dr.  H.  Letbeby) 

Well,  Leaden  Hall  Street  (Dr.  H.  Letbeby) 

Lough  Vartry,  new  supply  (Apjohn  and  otber^. . 
Seine,  above  the  City  (Bussey,  Wurtz,  and  YUIe). 
Biver  Vecht  (V.  Baumhauer  and  Yan  Moorsel). . . 
Deep  Well,  at  Keiaergracht....  


8.M4 
88.06 

8.87 

8.40 

8.80 

8.06 

8.47 

6.00 

5.60 

18.18 

4.74 

6.08 

18.08 

46.88 

4.68 

8.08 
16.66 
00.88 
1.77 
7.88 
1445 
64.66 


a606 
4.55 

0.80 
071 
180 
QM 
8.81 
1.84 
0.96 
180 
1.58 
1.06 
1.88 
8.88 

8J6 

0.68 
0.88 
0.50 
1.84 
1.00 
8.18 
4.88 


4.448 

48.60 

8.08 
8.11 
8.60 
8.48 

ia78 
7.48 
6.46 

18.98 
6.87 
6.68 

18.tf 

48.81 

7.44 

8.48 
16.88 
00.97 
8.11 
8.88 
UJS6 
68.98 


The  dwelling-houses  are  of  wood  and  brick,  not  in  tall  rows  of 
contiguoas  slender  structures,  propped  up  by  one  another,  but  com- 
modious two  and  three-story  houses,  with  large,  airy,  and  well- 
lighted  rooms;  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water  for  all  pur- 
poses, bath-tubs,  wash-tubs,  closets,  and  sinks,  plumbed  in  a  work- 
manlike manner;   gas  supply   and   fixtures,  dry  cellars,  plenary 
ventilation,  open  fire-places  to  all,  with  furnaces  in  addition  to  the 
larger  ones,  and  double  windows  to  many,  and  all  constructed  with 
an  eye  to  beauty  as  well  as  to  comfort — twin  brothers  of  sanitary 
science.     Each  house  is  complete  within  itself,  there  being  no  back 
buildings,  and,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term;  no  back 
yards,  no  rubbish   corners.     A  few  exceptions  there  are  in   this 
regard,  conspicuous  for  their  rarity  and  prematurity.     But  these 
blemishes  bear  evidence  of  being  in  rapid  decline  and  of  short  time 
to  live.     Moreover,  we  are  glad  to  be  informed  they  are  the  last  of 
their  race,  to  mar  the  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
that  it  will  speedily  be  extinct. 
The  warehouses,  farm-houses,  shops,  and  stables  are  all  apart  from 
dwelling-houses  and  yards,  on  a  distant  by-street  to  themselves. 
*%e  respect,  however,  thejr  are  like  the  awelling-houses — con- 
ted  with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect ;  they  bear  substantial  evi- 
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dence  of  refined  taste  and  concentrated  thought  on  the  importance 
of  charming  the  senses. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  city  there  is  a  park  of  upwards  of 
thirty  acres,  thoroughly  turfed ;  pervaded  in  all  directions  by  fine 
gravel  walks ;  borders  handsomely  ornamented  with  mre  flowering 
plants,  evergreens,  and. vigorous  young  shade  trees,  refreshed  by  the 
spray  of  numerous  fountains  from  an  illimitable  supply  of  pui'e 
water.  In  the  rear  portion  of  the  park,  on  the  north  side,  stands 
Garden  City  Hotel,  a  handsome  four-story  brick  structure,  con- 
spicuous alike  for  its  beauty,  excellent  appointments,  and  admirable 
keeping.  Near  the  middle,  and  in  front  of  the  hotel,  stands  the 
office  building,  a  handsome  two-story  and  mansard  structure,  in 
which  the  manager  concentrates  all  the  clerical  work  of  the  city. 
A  few  rods  south  of  this  is  the  railroad  depot,  also  tastefully  con- 
structed of  brick,  with  platforms  on  a  level  with  tlie  floors  of  the 
cars.  The  only  remaining  public  building  on  the  public  park  is  the 
gas-house,  a  small  ornamental  structure,  sufficiently  distant  from  all 
other  buildings  to  insure  safety  in  the  event  of  an  explosion.  The 
park,  city,  and  all  the  houses  are  lighted  with  gas. 

All  around  the  public  park,  and  all  sides  beyond,  over  an  area  of 
one  and  a  half  by  three  miles,  are  finished  boulevards,  eighty  feet 
wide — ^an  aggregate  length  of  twenty-seven  miles — dividing  the 
city  into  large  rectangular  squares,  extending  into  and  intersecting 
with  one  another  and  the  delightful  drives  before  mentioned.  The 
city  squares  are  again  subdivided  on  all  sides  by  white  picket 
fences  into  building  plots  of  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  or  more 
for  each  dwelling.  The  dwelling-houses  are  all  set  back  in  the 
swards,  on  a  building  line  seventy-five  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
inclosures.  The  borders  and  walks  are  studded  with  flowers,  hardy 
shrubs,  evergreen  and  other  ornamental  trees,  and  the  boulevards, 
in  like  manner,  are  bordered  throughout  their  whole  length  with 
thrifty  young  shade-trees,  oyer  fifty  thousand  having  been  planted 
since  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  and  everywhere  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  abode. 

Of  the  Memorial  Church  erecting — ^Thb  Cathbdbal  op  the  In- 
CASifATiON — ^the  whole  world  has  heard,  for  it  has  become  a  part  of 
the  fame  of  the  greatest  merchant  prince  of  modern  times — a  per- 
petuation of  his  memory  by  his  noble  widow,  who  herein  shows  her- 
self to  be  a  worthy  heiress  of  a  munificence  to  untold  generations  to 
come.  In  the  glowing  words  of  Bishop  Littlejohn's  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone,  on  the  28th  of  June,  last,  ^'  It  will  tell  to 
coming  time  the  record  of  an  honest,  industrious,  and  sagacious  life; 
a  life  without  a  stain,  modest  and  temperate,  just  and  true,,  brave 
and  firm  of  purpose,  simple  in  habits,  genial  in  home  life,  quiet  and 
humble  everywhere,  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  transcendent 
success  and  riches.  But  more  than  this,  it  will  tell  of  a  Hfe  that 
closed  its  mortal  career  in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,. religious, 
and  holy  hope.    Here  that  life,  as  the  yeara  roll  on,  shall 

'  Smell  8W06t,         * 
And  blossom  as  the  dust.'" 

A  description  of  this  structure,  in  anticipation  of  its  pui'posed 
completion  in  the  near  future,  is  not  necessary  to  this  paper^  It 
will  sufiice  to  state  that  H.6.  Harrison,  Esq.,  is  the  arcliiteet,  and  that 
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it  will  comprehend  the  best  results  of  sanitary  sdenoe,  CDnsisteni 
with  the  highest  degree  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  artistic  finish. 

On  this  same  foundation,  schools  for  both  sexes  have  recently 
been  dedicated ;  they  are  as  yet  only  in  embryo,  bnt  flourishing. 
And  enough  of  them  is  known  to  be  sure  that,  springing  from  the 
same  general  source,  they  will  in  due  time  be.  borne  along  as  part  of 
the  same  current,  which  here  moves  smoothly  and  without  noise,  by 
reason  of  its  great  depth. 

Of  appointments  to  follow  in  due  process,  as  measured  by 
.the  progress  already  made,  there  is  here  no  room  to  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  certainty  of  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
sanitary  science.  Our  faith  is  greatly  strengthen d  in  this  regard 
by  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  extraordinary  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  Garden  City  have  been  developed  thus  far.  From  the 
first,  they  seem  to  have  been  wholly  fortuitous.  We  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  think  they  formed  any  part  of  the  original  conception, 
in  the  founding  of  this  city,  of  establishing  a  place  of  residence 
convenient  and  acceptable  to  the  thickly  populated  cities  of  New 
Tork  and  Brooklyn.  The  place  was  described  as  a  barren  plain, 
unsuited  and  unfit  for  people  to  live  in,  a  chimera  of  the  merchant 
prince,  and  a  worthless  purchase.  Meanwhile  sanitary  knowledge 
was  making  great  progress.  Conti^ous  to  the  large  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  Copenhagen,  especially,  great  successes  had  been 
attained,  not  only  in  the  building  of  suburban  houses  as  business 
enterprises,  but  in  the  promotion  of  health  and  prosperity  among 
the  people.  These  attracted  the  attention  of  all  sucn  men  as  Mn 
Stewart — all  men  whose  habit  of  life  it  is  to  entertain  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow-men.  And  in  this  regard  Mr.  Stewart's  mantle  has 
fallen  on  worthy  shoulders  in  the  person  of  his  eminent  executor. 

Whatever  of  prescience  formed  the  guiding  star  of  A.  T.  Stewart's 
almost  unprecedented  success  in  his  business  affairs,  it  at  least  seems 
never  to  have  forsaken  him  in  his  choice  of  men — men  in  the  fullest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word— -capable  of  comprehending  his  pur^ 
poses  and  competent  in  the  application  of  the  best  means  for  the 
effectual  accomplishment  of  the  grandest  results.  This  being  done 
— havinj^  chosen  his  roan — he  never  embarrassed  him  with  either 
suggestions  or  details.  Being  habitually  well  informed  on  all  sub- 
jects which  he  undertook,  and  clear  in  his  intentions,  he  conveyed 
his  suggestions  by  his  close  interest  in,  and  manifest  comprehension 
of  even  the  minutest  details,  of  all  which  he  always  required  an  ac- 
count in  full.  But  beyond  and  above  the  exercise  of  his  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  men  in  his  business  affairs,  if  for  a  moment 
we  reflect  upon  this  trait  of  his  character  in  his  highest  aspirations 
— in  the  choice  of  his  companions  and  friends — the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius  in  this  regard  seeins  to  eclipse  everything  else.  His  widow 
IS  found  to  possess  his  spirit ;  Judge  Hilton,  hia  counsellor,  friend, 
and  executor,  is  the  representative  of  his  genius,  which  lives  on  and 
constitutes  his  greatest  legacy  to  mankind. 

Garden  City  is  emblematical  of  this  portraiture.  It  was  begun 
and  is  continued  in  the  same  spirit.  One  master  has  passed  away 
^  d  another  has  succeeded  ;  but  this  is  a  *'  continuing  city,"  super- 
^d  by  the  same  cultivated  taste,  animated  by  the  same  presiding 
ius.    In  its  foundation  the  first  care  was  the  choice  of  a  man- 
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ager.  This  being  made  in  the  person  of  the  late  John  Kellum,  Esq., 
every  step^  taken  since,  deliberately  and  slowly  at  first,  has  been 
with  continuously  increasing  progress,  except  for  an  interval  after 
the  death  of  its  nrst  manager  until  the  choice  of  W.  R.  Hinsdale, 
Esq.,  the  present  manager.  Excepting  that  interval,  the  progress 
of  Garden  City  has  been  characterized  from  the  beginning  by  a 
comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  and  application  of  practical  means  from 
all  sources  full  of  promise  for  the  Kiture. 

Those  of  us,  members  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa* 
tion,  who  from  the  time  of  its  organization — and  some  of  us  for 
many  years  before — ^to  the  present  time,  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  together  and  discussing  the  problems  of  sanitary  science ; 
who  have  from  time  to  time  devoted  our  efforts  and  means  to  the 
elucidation  of  truths,  to  the  writing  of  papers,  drawing  bills  for 
le^lative  action,  and  in  various  other  ways  applied  ourselves  to 
this  sphere  of  labor;  and  then  witnessed,  as  we  haye  thought,  the 
waste  of  all  our  time — the  apparent  failure  of  our  best  efforts — may 
here  find  the  seed  vigorously  rooted.  Our  time  and  our  labors 
have  by  no  means  been  fruitlessly  spent.  Many  there  may  not  be, 
indeed  we  believe  the  number  to  be  few,  who,  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  present  manager  of  Garden  City,  or  his  predecessor,  are  capa- 
ble of  grasping  and  practically  applying  the  truths  of  sanitary 
science  as  they  are  worked  out,  to  the  extent  which  may  here  be 
witnessed.  But  we  may  well  take  courage  from  this  example,  and 
continue  to  contend  more  and  more  earnestly  for  the  propagation 
of  that  science  to  the  interest  of  which  this  association  is  devoted. 

In  conclusion :  'if  to-day,  after  upwards  of  thirty- five  years'  active 
life  as  a  medical  practitioner  under  various  vicissitudes  of  place 
and  climate,  more  than  twenty  years'  devotion  to  the  special  study 
of,  and  considerable  practical  work  in  that  collective  branch  of 
medicine  which  is  now  recognized  as  sanitary  science,  I  were  called 
upon  to  name  a  place  of  residence  which  comprehends  more  of  the 
conditions  promotive  of  health  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted— the  place  which  gives  expression  in  the  largest  degree  to 
all  that  I  have  learned  and  labored  to  apply  in  this  direction,  as 
being  most  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  healthy  conditions — I 
should  name  Garden  Citt. 


* 

BlnOWledgd,  next  to  religion,  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  human 
nature.  It  strengthens,  enlarges,  and  polishes  the  human  soul,  and 
sets  its  beauty  and  dignity  in  the  fairest  light.  Learning  hath  made 
astonishing  distinctions  among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth. 

Those  nations  who  have  lived  under  the  warm  and  enlightening 
beams  of  science  have  appeared  like  a  superior  order  of  beings  iu 
comparison  with  those  who  have  dragged  out  their  lives  under  the 
cold  and  dark  shades  of  ignorance.  The  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  while  they  cultivated  the  arts  and 
sciences,  far  surpassed,  in  dignity  and  glory,  all  their  ignomnt  and 
barbarous  neighbors.  A  few  learned  men  in  each  nation  have  done 
more  to  spread  their  national  fame  than  all  their  kin^s  and  heroes. 
The  boasted  glory  of  Britain  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  her  Newtons, 
her  Lockes,  her  Addisons,  her  Howards,  her  Jenners,  and  her  Parkes 
than  to  all  her  kings^  and  fleets,  and  conquerors. 


ECONOMICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 
FOR  VILLAGES  AND  SMALL  TOWNS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitasian  : 

The  subject  of  sanitary  reform  so  ably  directed  in  your  magazine, 
and  especially  as  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage  in  com- 
munities, leads  me  to  submit  an  inexpensive  yet  effectual  plan  which 
may  be  easily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  thousands  of  villages,  and 
even  of  the  smaller  cities,  throughout  the  country.  In  many  cases 
there  are  difficult  physical  objections,  and  in  some  there  are  insu- 
perable financial  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  an  extended  sewage  sys- 
tem. Often  it  is  a  matter  looked  forward  to  by  the  progressive  and 
leading  spirits  in  the  community  as  something  desirable  and  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  future,  but  not  yet  attainable.  In  the  meantime 
diphtheria  and  typhoid,  like  the  dragons  of  old,  stalk  out  from 
their  caverns  in  the  back  yards  and  snatch  their  victims  from  among 
the  young  and  the  fairest,  while  the  stricken  households  piously 
charge  Providence  with  *'  mysterious  dispensations." 
Ji     \  II  11- 
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It  in  not  always  practicable  to  bring  pure  water  from  a  distance 
for  domestic  uses,  bat  it  is  always  practicable  to  prevent  the  con* 
tamination  of  the  local  supply  in  wells. 

The  plan  submitted  may  be  regarded  as  an  economical  commence- 
ment of  a  more  extended  system  for  the  future ;  may  be  extended 
paripassu  with  the  growth  of  the  town,  or  subsequently  utilized  in 
the  adoption  of  the  water  carriage  system,  by  simply  doing  away 
with  cesspools  and  establishing  connections.  The  proper  disposi- 
tion and  grading  of  the  pipes  will  be  suggested  by  the  nature  of 
the  surface ;  the  sketch  snown  is  supposed  to  represent  a  nearly 
level  section  of  several  blocks. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  laying  of  glazed  sewer  pipes  through 
the  block,  along  the  rear  line  of  the  lots,  with  which  the  house 
drains  are  to  be  connected,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  For 
ordinary  village  blocks  an  eight-inch  pipe  will  be  ample  for  the  main 
drain,  the  house  drains  to  be  connected  by  iour-inch  pipe ;  and  in 
all  cases,  whether  connected  with  closets  in  the  house  or  in  the  yard, 
the  waste  pipe  should  be  trapped,  and  have  connected  with'it,  just 
below  the  trap,  a  ventilating  pipe  of  not  less  than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  extended  above  the  roof,  and  terminating  at  a  distance 
from  windows  ot  chimney  flues.  A  good  device  would  be  to  con- 
struct a  dummy  or  false  chimney  to  enclose  the  ventilating  pipe,  to 
be  surmountea  with  a  revolving  jack,  as  is  often  provided  for 
*•  smoky  chimneys."  The  street  end  of  the  main  sewer  terminates 
in  a  cemented  cesspool,  located  near  one  side  of  the  street,  arched 
over  and  provided  with  a  four-inch  iron  pipe,  fitted  with  a  screw  cap 
similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  fire  hydrant,  and  projecting  above 
the  ground  about  two  feet,  and  in  line  with  the  street  trees.  The 
lower  end  of  the  sewer  pipe  should  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cesspool  and  be  furnished  with  a  basket  strainer  of  meshes  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  removal  of  the  sewage  from  the  cesspools  may,  and  should 
be  effected  without  any  ofiensiveness  even  to  the  most  fastidious ; 
and  it  may  also  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  corporation, 
perhaps  sufficient  to  maintain  the  apparatus  and  to  pay  for  the  labor 
reqnired  to  manipulate  it.  For  this  purpose  an  ordinary  pump  of  the 
Knowles  or  a  similarpattern,  with  disk  valves  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  cylinders  7  by  10' inches,  actuated  by  steam  from  a  boiler  at- 
tached, say  30  by  72  inches ;  a  few  feet  of  flexible  suction  hose  con- 
nected with  the  pump,  and  provided  at  the  free  end  with  a  coupling 
fitted  to  the  screw  of  the  cesspool-pipe,  and  a  stout  piece  of  flexible 
discharge-pipe  fitted  with  attachment  to  a  receiving-tank.  The 
-whole  of  this  apparatus  to  be  mounted  on  a  strong  truck  aud  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses  to  a  working  position  beside  the  cesspool 
hydrants,  situated  as  above  described.  This  being  done,  and  the 
discharge-pipe  connected  with  a  water-tight  tank  (also  to  be  borne 
on  wheels),  and  the  coupling  of  suction-pipe  made  with  the  cesspool 
hydrant,  the  contents  of  the  cesspool  may  be  quickly  transferred  to 
the  tank  and  hauled  away  for  convenient  disposal  outside  the  pre- 
cincts. 

The  pumping  apparatus  and  tanks,  complete,  need  not  cost  to 
exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  should  be  the  property  of  the 
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fire-«figineB,  sbould  be  placed  in  cbsrge 
IvpArtment,  who  should  be  vested  with 
xteary,  the  contractor  to  &  proper  dis- 
NBOTU  of  ash«g  and  garbage  ahoald  be 

bo  be  utilized  as  anxiliary  to  the  hand- 
:tiDgaiBhtng  fires,  as  it  would  more  than 
uy  nand  fire-engines. 

H. 

has  recently  put  forth  a  collective  state- 
laare  miles ;  its  population  234,762,593 ; 
lensity  38  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
sles,  2(iO  to  the  square  mile,  is  greater 
uare  mile.  This  migbtv  .empire  falls 
ch  is  9,000,000  square  miles,  and  below 
hich  is  44«,500,000,  But  in  its  strength 
edly  transcendentlf  ahead  of  all  other 
y  a  Swiss  savant  that  in  the  course  of  a 
ihabitants  of  this  empire  will  all  speak 
the  tongue  is  really  making  rapid  pro- 
lire  should  permanently  hi^d  together 
;hat  of  China,  as  the  available  area  of 
I  the  Bntish  rule  has  raised  the  popula- 
,000,000,  In  Canada,  Afiica,  and  Aus- 
emarkable,  and  in  Afidca  England  has 
immense  field.  Of  all  the  European 
las  a  future  that  can  at  present  be  re- 
gory  with  Victoria's  empire.  That  of 
ided  by  conquest,  and  that  of  Austria 
iched  its  limit.  The  statesmanship  re- 
main such   an   empire  as   the   Bntisb 


esoent— A  Bemarjkable  Fredio- 

ago,  during  the  Crimean  war,  there 
a  newspapers  of  the  time  this  truly  re- 
rst  part  of  it  might  have  been  a  iabri- 
»  now  to  be  in  process  of  verification. 
I  ZiittelTa  Living  Age,  vol.  9,  second 
jtion. — The  following  is  taken  from  an 
itten  in  the  fitleentli  century  : 
ndred  yeara  the  Bear 

will  assail ; 

and  Bull  unite 
I  not  prevail. 
r<  again, 
>w  and  fear, 
stand, 
wane,  dissolve,  and  disappear.*' 


MENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY,  AND  THE   DIAGNOSIS  OF 

INSANITY   IN   CRIMINAL  CASES. 

By  £.  C.  Mann,  M.D. 

Piooeedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  2d,  1878. 
Hon.  G.  H.  Yeajun,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

At  the  present  day  medico-legal  cases  are  becoming  very  frequent 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  as  to  the  insanity  of  a  person 
accused  of  a  criminal  act,  in  its  relation  to  his  civil  capacity,  and 
responsibility  for  criminal  actions,  and  also  as  to  feigned  or 
concealed  insanity.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  interesting 
question  as  to  what  test  of  insanity  the  law  should  recognize 
as  a  valid  defence  in  criminal  cases.  This  question,  although 
one  which  it  seems  difficult  to  settle  satisfactonly,  and  over 
which  judges,  lawyers,  and  medical  expeHs  are  constantly  dis- 
puting, assumes  every  day  greater  interest  and  wider  significance, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  msanity  in  our  country  dispropoiiionate 
to  the  increase  of  population  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Without 
inserting  dry  statistics,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  comparison  of 
the  increase  of  the  population  from  1850  to  1870  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  insane  during  the  same  period  reveals  an  increase 
of  insanity  over  that  of  population  of  about  12  per  cent.  In  the 
foreign  element  this  is  due  to  marked  changes  in  habits  of  living, 
the  changes  of  food,  increased  intemperance,  working  more  in.doors, 
living  in  badly  ventilated  tenements,  disappointment  in  business 
expectations,  etc.,  all  of  which  causes  comoined  tend  to  impair 
health,  break  down  the  nervous  system,  and  tend  insensibly  toward 
insanity  in  the  offsping.  The  increase  of  insanity  in  our  native 
population  is  due  largely  to  a  change  from  a  vigorous,  well-balanced 
organization  to  an  undue  predominance  of  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment which  is  gi*adually  taking  place  in  successive  generations. 
The  educational  pressure  on  the  young,  to  the  neglect  of  physical 
exercise;  the  increasing  artificial  and  unnatural  habits  of  living;  the 
^reat  excitement  and  competition  in  business,  are  all  tending  to  in- 
duce and  multiply  nervous  diseases,  many  of  which  must  terminate 
in  insanity.  These  causes  and  the  evils  resulting  from  them  are 
propagated  by  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  an  aggravated  and  inten- 
sified form.  Insanity  is  also  appearing  gradually  at  an  earlier  age 
than  formerly.  In  former  yeara  the  average  period  at  which  the 
greatest  number  became  insane  ran^d  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty ;  but  an  analysis  of  statistics  shows  that  this  average  age 
is  coming  on  at  an  earlier  period,  generally  appearing  between  the 
years  of  twenty  and  thirty.  This  is  owing  to  hereditary  influences, 
which  have  gradually  become  intensified  by  violation  of  physical  laws 
in  early  life,  want  of  proper  training,  or  too  high  pressure  in  educa- 
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tion  ;  and  is  also  due  largely  to  the  great  mental  activity  and  nervous 
strain  wlncli  characterize  the  present  age  and  state  of  civilization, 
and  which  tend  to  cause  rapid  decay  of  the  nervous  system.  With 
many  persons  it  is  hut  a  step  from  extreme  nervous  susceptihility 
to  downright  hysteria,  and  from  that  to  overt  insanity.  The  ques- 
tion of  mental  responsihility  in  its  relation  to  criminal  cases  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  presents  a  wide  field  for  study  and  investiga- 
*tion. 

The  facts  of  criminal  psychology  have  led  the  writer  to  regard  the 
impulse  of  criminal  natures  in  the  light  of  natural  laws ;  and  there 
is,  beyond  doubt,  an  anthropological  change  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  criminal  propensities.  There  is  a  deficient  cerebi'al 
organization,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  criminal  natui'es,  which 
occasions  the  disposition  to  an  abnormal  moral  constitution.  Thp 
dislike  of  work  and  the  love  of  enjoyment  are  impulses  which, 
when  combined,  lead  especially  to  crime  when  that  ethic  constitu- 
tion or  development  is  wanting  which  is  necessary  to  the  foundation 
of  a  powerful  feeling  of  what  is  right.  A  further  fundamental 
element  which  stands  in  psycho-physical  contrast  to  dislike  of  work 
is  a  consciousness  of  excessive  physical  strength,  which  leads 
to  arrogance,  and  thereby  to  the  pleasure  of  misusing  strength 
against  weakness.  This  impulse  leads  to  the  love  of  bullying, 
cruelty,  and  murder,  if  the  higher  intellect  is  absent  which  should 
turn  the  feeling  of  strength  in  a  right  direction,  and  there  is  also 
absent  a  complete  ethical  consciousness  which  should  prevent 
misuse  of  power.  This  ethical  weakness  may  be  congenital,  as  has 
been  remarked,  or  it  may  arise  from  deficient  education.  In  the 
domain  of  vices,  we  meet  with  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  central 
nervous  system  which  results  in  a  temporary  criminal  impulse 
returning  with  a  certain  regularity.  Such  criminals  are  tempo- 
rarily seized  with  the  deepest  remorse,  and  are  fortified  with  the 
best  resolutions.  They  behave  for  a  time  in  a  most  exemplary- 
manner,  until  they  relapse  again,  which  relapse  is  unanimously  at- 
tributed by  them  to  an  irresistible  impulse.  This  state  of  moral 
epUepey  is  of  great  significance  in  the  psychology  of  crime,  as  a 
physiologist  is  led  to  institute  a  comparison  between  such  cases 
and  several  states  of  disease,  in  which  a  peculiar  type  is 
observable,  consisting  in  the  fact  that  attacks  of  illness  of  more  or 
less  duration  alternate  with  more  or  less  lon^,  and,  generally  for  a 
time  preponderant,  healthy  intermissions.  In  a  broad  sense,  we 
may  designate  all  these  pathological  states  as  epileptiform^  hence 
the  term  moral  ^Uepsy^  which  has  been  adopted  above. 

Leaving  this  interesting  question  of  the  psychology  of  crime  to* 
proceed  with  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  in  criminals,  we  would  ask  if 
the  true  basis  for  jurists  to  proceed  upon  is  not  tJie  protection  of  the 
existence  of  normal  persons  against  the  ethically  degenerate  f  And 
the  necessary  degree  of  this  protection  is^  most  certainly y  an  essential 
measure  for  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  The  first  trial  of  note 
where  there  was  the  question  of  insanity  advanced  was  in  1723, 
when  the  trial  of  Arnold  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow  occurred. 
Although  it  was  shown  that  Arnold  had  been  of  weak  understand- 
ing from  his  birth,  and  that  he  was  doubtless  insane,  the  jury  brought 
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in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  Arnold  would  have  been  executed  had  it 
not  been  for  the  intercession  of  Lord  Onslow.  The  language  of  the 
charge  to  the  jury  in  this  case  was  in  conformity  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Lord  Hall,  that  partial  insanity  does  not  excuse  a  person 
from  the  consequence  of  his  acts,  and  that  only  a  total  deprivation 
of  reason  can  furnish  such  excuse.  In  the  year  1800  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Hatfield,  for  shooting  at  the  King,  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
excited  much  interest.  Although  it  was  proved  that  in  1793  Hat- 
.field,  who  was  a  dragoon,  had  received  a  number  of  severe  wounds, 
which  had  caused  partial  insanity,  so  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service,  and  that  smce  that  time  he  had  had  periodic  attacks  of  in- 
sanity, and  had  been  confined  as  a  lunatic,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
laid  down  the  established  rule  that  a  total  absence  of  memory  and 
understanding  could  alone  shield  the  prisoner  from  punishment,  and 
appealed  to  the  jury  for  a  conviction  on  that  ground.  It  was  only 
through  the  brilliancy  of  the  advocate,  afterward  Lord  Erskine,  that 
the  pnsoner  was  acquitted.  This  trial  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
jjadiciary,  as  in  the  year  1812,  in  the  trial  of  Bellingham  for  the 
murder  of  Spencer  Percival,  Lord  Mansfield  laid  down  the  law  that 
the  capability  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  was  the 
test  for  determining  the  prisoner's  responsibility,  thus  discarding 
the  old  theory  of  an  entire  absence  of  all  mental  power,  and  sub- 
stituting this  in  its  place.  Afterward  the  theory  of  a  general 
knowledge  between  right  and  wrong  was  modified,  and  the  element 
introduced  that  the  prisoner  must  know  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong  at  the  time  of  and  with  regard  to  the  particular  act  for 
which  he  is  on  trial,  in  order  to  render  him  responsible,  and  this  test 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  In  the  early  history  of  our 
own  country  the  same  barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  pre- 
vailed which  darkens  the  pages  of  English  histoiy.  In  Governor 
Winthrop's  "  History  of  New  England,"  the  case  of  Dorothy  Dalbyr 
is  mentioned,  who  was  executed  for  killing  her  child.  She  was 
beyond  all  doubt  an  insane  woman ;  but  this  fact  was  not  recog* 
nized  by  Governor  Winthrop,  who  says  of  her  that  "  she  was  so 
possessed  with  Satan  that  he  persuaded  her,  by  his  delusions,  which 
she  listened  to  as  revelations  from  God,  to  break  the  neck  of  her 
own  child  that  she  might  free  it  from  future  misery.''  Such  was 
the  ignorance  and  predjudice  of  the  early  history  of  our  country. 
We  are  at  the  present  day  very  far  from  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  the  insane  mind,  for  in  the  recent  trial  of  Scannell 
the  law  was  laid  down  as  enunciated  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
1865,  in  the  case  of  Willis  v.  The  People,  which  held  '^  that  a  person 
Tiras  not  insane  who  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that  the  act  he  was 
committing  was  a  violation  of  law  and  wrong  in  itself."  This  theory 
of  right  and  wrong  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  a  lar^e  class  of 
cases.  There  are  certain  cases,  familiar  to  all  specialists  m  insanity, 
which  suffer  from  impulsive  insanity,  with  a  homicidal  or  suicidal 
monomania.  These  patients,  without  appreciable  disorder  of  the 
intellect,  are  impelled  by  a  terrible  vis  a  tergo-^9k  morbid,  uncon- 
trollable impulse — to  desperate  acts  of  suicide  or  homicide.  These 
patients,  often,  are  fully  aware  of  their  morbid  state,  appreciate  per- 
fectly the  nature  of  the  act  toward  which  they  are  impelled,  and 
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feel  deeply  the  horrors  of  their  sitaation ;  and  yet,  if  not  preTenied 
by  restraint,  will  inevitably  commit  acts  of  suicide  or  homicide.  A 
yery  remarkable  case  was  nnder  the  care  of  the  writer,  of  a  man 
who  wonld,  at  stated  times,  acknowledge  that  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  kill  some  one,  and  would  voluntarily  enter  an  asylum  and  re- 
main there  until  this  morbid  impulse  had  passed  away, which  was  gei>- 
erally  a  period  of  one  or  two  months.  lie  has  often  told  the  writer 
that  his  life  was  made  miserable  by  the  idea  that  at  some  time  this 
overwhelming  impulse  would  come  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he 
should  commit  some  deftperate  homicidal  act ;  but  is  not  prepared 
to  voluntarily  incarcerate  himself  in  an  asylum  for  life,  as  his  lucid 
Intervals  sometimes  last  for  months  at  a  time.  The  law  as  laid 
down  at  present  would  not  decide  this  man  to  be  insane,  as  he  fully 
appreciates  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  any  homicidal  act  that  he  may  in  the  future 
commit.  Such  cases,  which  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  serve  to  show 
what  fearful  injustice  may  be  done  under  the  name  of  justice  when 
the  conclusion  is  based  upon  a  metaphysical  test  which  is  proved  by 
medical  observation  to  be  false  in  its  application  to  the  unsound 
mind.  There  is  still  another  form  of  insanity,  denominated  ^^  Moral 
Insanity,"  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  intact,  no  delusions 
or  hallucinations  existing,  but  where  the  moral  sense  seems  utterly 
obliterated.  Such  persons  have  no  true  moral  feeling.  This  is 
a  disorder  of  the  mind  produced  by  disease  of  the  brain,  and  is  an 
unquestionable  form  of  insanity,  as  it  often  precedes  other  fonns  of 
insanity  in  which  intellectual  derangement  is  well  marked,  as  acute 
mania  or  general  paralysis.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a  modi- 
fied responsibility,  the  degree  of  such  responsibility  being  deter* 
mined  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 

One  difficult  but  important  question  to  be  solved  is  the  civil  and 
criminal  responsibility  of  women  who  plead  insanity  before  courts 
of  justice,  and  who  are  often  afflicted  with  kleptomania,  pyromania, 
or  who  are  infanticides,  as  the  result  of  sexuai  trouble  and  disease 
of  the  pelvic  organs.  Such  women,  under  all  reasonable  conditions, 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  because  of  their  defective 
mental  integritv,  caused,  perhaps,  by  pregnancy  or  by  the  subse- 
quent emotional  excitefaient  attending  parturition,  which  intensifies 
the  cerebral  disorder  in  a  brain  already  morbidly  active.  With 
women,  extreme  nervous  susceptibility  readily  lapses  into  insanity. 
In  the  sexual  evolution,  in  the  parturient  period,  in  lactation,  strange 
thoughts,  extraordinary  feelings,  unseasonable  appetites,  criminal 
and  suicidal  impulses  may  haunt  a  mind  at  other  times  innocent  and 
pure.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  young  unmarried  women,  guilty  of 
Killing  their  own  new-bom  ofispnng,  are  so  distracted  by  confiicting 
feelings,  sharpened  to  morbid  acuteness  by  the  great  physiologiciA 
movement  of  parturition,  as  to  be  hardly  responsible  K>r  their  acts. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  diagnosis  of  insanity.  In 
most  diseases  we  examine  physical  signs  and  symptoms  and  deter- 
mine by  our  senses  the  existence  of  such  diseases.  In  insanity,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  to  be  guided  chiefiy  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
normal  functions  of  the  mind,  and  in  our  examination  have  to  rely 
on  our  intellect  rather  than  on  our  senses,  although  of  course  the 
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latter  are  called  in  to  juaist  us.  It  is,  however,  very  often  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  with  certainty,  as  nuedical  experts  ai*e  expected  to 
do,  as. to  the  existence  of  mental  disease.  In  making  an  examina- 
tion of  a  person  accused  of  crime,  and  in  whom  insanity  is  suspected, 
the  person  should  be  visited  by  the  medical  examiner,  who  should 
draw  him  into  a  pleasant  conversation,  and  inquire  as  to  previous 
attacks  of  insanity,  hereditary  history,  then  into  any  predisposing 
causes  of  insanity,  such  as  intemperance,  vocation,  habits,  etc.,  which 
may  have  operated  in  the  production  of  insanity.  Also  as  to  inju- 
ries to  the  head  or  spine  which  may  have  occurred,  sunstroke,  etc. 
The  nervous  system  should  then  be  examined  for  the  existence  of 
any  such  diseases  as  paralysis,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  or  hysteria. 
The  different  senses,  be^nning  with  si^ht,  should  also  be  examined, 
and  in  this  way  it  may  be  discovered  if  there  are  hallucinations  or 
illusions  pertaining  to  any  of  the  senses.  A  great  many  cases  are 
on  the  border  line  which  separates  sanity  from  insanity,  and  it  often 
requires  the  nicest  discrimination  to  determine  whether  such  a 
patient  has  passed  this  border  line.  The  writer  would  suggest  a 
series  of  eight  questions  which,  if  adopted  by  jurists  in  criminal 
cases,  would  prove  a  most  efficient  and  just  test  as  to  the  existence 
of  insanity  in  any  given  case. 

1.  Have  the  prisoner's  volitions,  impulses,  or  acts  been  deter- 
mined or  influenced  at  all  by  insanity,  .and  are  his  mental  functions 
-^thought,  feeling,  and  action — so  deranged,  either  together  or  sepa* 
lately,  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  relations  of  life  ? 

2.  Does  the  prisoner  come  of  a  stock  whose  nervous  constitution 
has  been  vitiated  by  some  defect  or  ailment  calculated  to  impair  its 
efficiency  or  derange  its  operations  ? 

3.  Has  the  prisoner  been  noticed  to  display  mental  infirmities  or 
peculiarities  which  were  due  either  to  hereditary  transmission  or 
present  mental  derangement  ? 

4.  Has  the  prisoner  the  ability  to  control  mental  action,  or  has  he 
not  sufficient  power  to  control  the  sudden  impulses  of  his  disordered 
mind;  and  does  he  act  under  the  blind  influence  of  evil  which  he 
can  neither  regulate  nor  control  ? 

5.  Has  the  act  been  influenced  at  aU  hy  hereditary  taint,  which 
has  become  intensified  so  that  the  morbid  element  has  become 
quickened  into  overpowering  activity,  and  so  that  the  moral  senses 
have  been  overborne  by  the  superior  force  derived  from  disease  ? 

6.  Was  the  act  affected  by,  or  the  product  of,  insane  delusion  ? 
1.  Was  the  act  performed  without  adequate  incentive  or  motive  ? 
8.  Does  the  prisoner  manifest  excitement  or  depression ;  moody, 

difficult  temper;  extraordinary  proneness  to  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
or  habit  oi  unreasonably  disregarding  ordinary  ways,  customs,  and 
observances;  an  habitual  extravagance  of  thought  and  feeling.;  an 
inability  to  appreciate  nicely  moral  distinctions ;  and  finally  does  he 
give  way  to  gusts  of  passion  and  reckless  indulgence  of  appetite  ? 
Some  or  all  of  which  are  generally  found  in  connection  with  trans 
mitted  mental  infirmity.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  mental  defects 
signify  not  unsoundness,  but  human  imperfection.  Certainly  if  we 
tue  these  manifestations,  any  one  of  them  singly  and  alone,  we 
cannot  claim  that  such  a  one  is  invariably  an  indication  of  insanity; 
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bat,  on  the  other  harid,  tinder  certain  circumstances  each  one  of 
them  may  be  an  unmistakable  sign  of  insanity,  or  rather  of  a 
morbid  cerebral  state  which  may  readily  lapse  into  insanity.  The 
disappointments  and  calamities  of  life  obviously  act  with  greater 
effect  upon  an  unstable  mental  organization ;  these  causes  of  dis* 
turbance  meeting  with  a  powerful  codperating  cause  in  the  con* 
stitutional  predisposition.  Sometimes  a  crime,  even  when  there 
have  been  no  previous  symptoms  to  indicate  disease,  marks  the 
period  when  an  insane  tendency  has  passed  into  actual  insanity — 
when  a  weak  organ  has  given  way  under  the  strain  put  upon  it. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  with  a  peculiar  nervous  temperament, 
and  in  some  cases  with  a  specially  insane  temperament,  who  inhabit 
the  borderland  between  crime  and  insanity,  one  portion  of  which 
exhibits  some  insanity,  but  more  of  vice,  and  the  other  portion  of 
which  exhibits  some  vice,  but  a  preponderance  of  insanity;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  moi*al  responsibility 
of  such  pei-sons,  especially  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  moral 
feeling  is  a  function  of  organization,  and  is  as  essentially  dependent 
upon  the  integrity  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  min« 
isters  to  its  manifestations  as  is  any  other  display  of  mental  func- 
tion. The  writer  has  met  with  cases  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
parental  insanity,  there  has  been  a  seemingly  complete  absence  of 
moral  sense  and  feeling  in  the  offspring ;  and  this  has  been  a  true 
congenital  depravation,  or  a  moral  imbecility,  so  to  speak.  Of 
course  such  children  can  hardly  fail  to  become  criminals.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  moral  degeneracy  often 
follows  as  a  sequence  upon  disease  or  injury  to  the  brain* 
A  severe  attack  of  insanity  sometimes  produces  the  same  effect, 
the  intellectual  faculties  remaining  as  acute  as  ever,  while  the 
moral  sense  becomes  obliterated.  When  such  persons  are  ac-^ 
quitted,  on  trial  for  a  criminal  act,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  they 
should  be  remanded  to  medical  custody,  and  should  never  be  set  at 
liberty  until  the  medical  superintendents  of  asylums  deem  them 
fully  recovered.  But  the  commonest  justice  plainly  indicates  that 
such  custodial  restraint  be  of  a  medical,  and  not  of  a  penal  nature. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  laity  to  realize  how  sane  a  person 
may  appear,  who  all  the  while  has  a  greater  dei*angement  than  was 
even  suspected,  until  something  happens  to  elicit  the  evidence  of  it 
such  as  an  attack  of  illness  or  severe  mental  strain,  some  uncon- 
querable impulse  seizes  him,  and  some  homicidal  or  suicidal  act 
results  to  the  great  surprise  of  eveiy  one.  In  the  same  manner 
inebriety  often  appears  in  maturity  as  a  result  of  ill  health,  mental 
shock,  etc.;  and  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  degree 
of  moral  or  criminal  responsibility  which  attaches  to  inebriates,  as 
inebriety  often  depends  upon  an  abnormal  organic  development  of 
the  nervous  system  that  has  descended  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, gaining  in  intensity  until  it  manifests  itself  in  active  ineoriety, 
and  there  must  certainly  be  a  modified  responsibility  when  homicidal 
or  suicidal  acts  are  committed  during  periods  of  such  abnormal 
cerebration.  In  such  cases  a  criminal  act  may  be  committed  in  con- 
sequence of  cerebro-mental  disease,  without  any  apparent  lesion  of 
the  perceptive  and  reasoning  powers.    In  these  cases,  also,  the 
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mental  disorder  is  of  a  sudden  and  transitory  character,  not  pre- 
ceeded  by  any  symptoms  calcnlated  to  excite  suspicion  of  insanity. 
It  is  a  transitory  mania  or  sudden  paroxysm,  without  antecedent 
manifestation,  the  duration  of  the  morbid  state  being  short,  and  the 
cessation  sudden^  In  these  cases  the  criminal  acts  are  generally 
monstrous,  unpremediated,  motiveless,  and  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  previous  character  and  habit  of  thought  of  the  individual. 
Such  attacks  are  transient  in  proportion  to  their  violence,  and  the 
transition  occurs  on  the  completion  of  the  act  of  violence.  There 
is  an  instantaneous  abeyance  of  reason  and  judgment,  during  which 
period  the  person  is  actuated  by  mad  and  ungovernable  impulses. 

{To  be  continued,) 


•*  Lunacy ."t"'^^^  belief  which  was  once  common  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  sleep  in  the  rays  of  the  moon,  has  long  been  regarded 
by  scientific  persons  as  absurd.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  enough 
of  superstition  among  many  sensible  people,  particularly  among  the 
seafaring,  to  make  them  habitually  cautious  in  this  regard.  A 
gentleman  living  in  India,  having  had  his  attention  especially 
called  to  this  subject,  furnishes  Nature  with  the  following  explana- 
tion: 

"It  has  often  been  observed  that  when  the  moon  is  full,  or 
near  its  full  time,  there  are  rarely  any  clouds  about ;  and  if  there  be 
clouds  before  the  full  moon  rises,  they  are  soon  dissipated ;  and 
therefore  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  with  a  bright  full  moon,  is  frequently 
observed.  A  clear  sky  admits  of  rapid  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  eai-th,  and  any  person  exposed  to  such  radiation  is 
sure  to  be  chilled  by  rapid  loss  of  heat.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face  is 
sometimes  likely  to  occur  from  chill,  as  one  side  of  the  face  is  more 
Ukely  to  be  exposed  to  rapid  radiation,  and  consequent  loss  of  its 
heat.  This  chill  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  sky  is  perfectly 
clear.  1  have  often  slept  in  the  open  in  India  on  a  clear  summer 
night,  when  there  was  no  moon ;  and  although  the  first  part  of  the 
night  may  have  been  hot,  yet  toward  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  chill  has  been  so  great  that  I  have  often  been 
awakened  by  an  ache  in  my  forehead,  which  I  as  oflen  have  counter- 
acted by  wrapping  a  handkerchief  around  my  head  and  drawing 
the  blanket  over  my  face.  As  the  chill  is  likely  to  be  greatest  on  a 
very  clear  night,  and  the  clearest  nights  are  likely  to  be  those  on 
which  there  is  a  bright  moonshine,  it  is  very  possible  that  neuralgia, 
paralysis,  or  other  similar  injury,  caused  by  sleeping  in  the  open, 
has  heen  attributed  to  the  moon,  when  the  proximate  cause  may 
really  have  been  the  chiU^  and  the  moon  only  a  remote  cause  acting 
by  dissipating  the  clouds  and  haze  (if  it  do  so)  and  leaving  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky  for  the  play  of  radiation  into  space.'' 
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FLORroA :   AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  HER  RESOURCES  AND 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  SETTLERS. 

» 

The  inducements  to  immigration  and  settlement  in  Florida  may 
be  overstated.  Unfortunately  this  has  been  too  often  done  ;  and  ia 
some  cases  has  resulted  in  disappointment,  discontent,  and  pecu- 
niary loss  to  those  who  have  i)eeu  influenced  by  such  partial  repre- 
sentation. 

It  is  not  true  that  money  grows  on  trees  with  us,  except,  indeed, 
in  the  form  of  oranges  ana  other  fruits,  the  product  and  reward  of 
patient  labor  continued  through  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  not  true  that  fortunes  may  be  acquired  in  a  short  time 
by  any  of  the  methods  known  to  honest  and  le^timate  enterprise, 
excepting  only  by  a  judicious  employment  of  capital. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  circumstances  afford  so  cheap  a  mode  of 
comfortable  living  that  a  man  can  enter  the  pine  woods  without 
capital,  and  maintain  himself  and  family  without  stint  and  embar- 
rassment until  trees  grow,  bear  harvests,  and  secure  an  income* 

It  is  not  true  that  ventures  may  not  fail,  that  hopes  may  not  be 
blighted,  and  that  what  appear  to  be  rational  and  sober  expecta- 
tions may  not  prove  deceptive  and  fail  of  realization. 

It  is  not  true  that  immigrants  from  older  States  and  denser  pop^ 
nlations,  with  the  outward  material  appointments  of  civilization — 
roads,  markets,  schools,  churches,  social  arrangements — may  not 
experience  discomfort  and  be  compelled  to  part,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  much  that  is  pleasant  and  desirable. 

It  is  not  true  that  anybody  and  everybody  can  command  certain 
success  in  orange  culture,  or  any  other  culture ;  for  many  have 
failed  for  want  of  skill  in  planning,  choosing  locations,  and  execut- 
ing designs. 

It  is  not  true  that  oranges  can  be  safely  and  profitably  grown 
anywhere  in  Florida ;  on  the  contrary,  north  of  a  well  ascertained 
latitude,  although  the  trees  can  be  grown,  the  fruit  is  liable  to  be 
injured  or  destroyed  by  frost  three  winters  put  of  five. 

It  is  not  true  that  Florida  lands  generally  are  suitable  for  the 
healthful  and  profitable  growth  of  the  orange-tree ;  on  the  contrary, 
even  in  the  orange  belt  of  the  State,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one 
acre  out  of  forty  acres  has  such  a  soil — has  the  elements  and  con- 
ditions of  nature  so  mixed  as  to  insure  any  reasonable  success  in 
this  branch  of  production  and  industry.  The  selection  of  suitable 
soils  and  localities  may  not  be  remitted  to  science ;  at  least  one 
analytical  chemist  has  pronounced  a  certain  soil,  with  some  slight 
ingredient  to  be  supplied,  admirably  adapted  to  produce  oranges, 
and  the  proprietor,  relying  implicity  upon  such  assurance,  has 
almost  reauced  himself  to  pecuniary  ruin  by  prodigious  efforts  to 
make  that  soil  yield  a  return,  which  is  still  unsuccessful.    The  selec- 
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tion  of  proper  and  desirable  locations  oagbt  to  be  referred  to  prac- 
tical, sensible  men,  who  have  experience  gained  by  residence  and 
practice.  Let  the  immigrant  take  time  to  make  haste ;  let  him  get 
Dold  of  native,  or  long  resident  men,  of  good  common-sense  and 
high  moral  character  (there  are  such  men),  and  take  counsel  of  them, 
and  not  of  specnlatora  and  land  monopolies.  We  have  other  pro- 
doctive  industries  which  can  be  safely  combined  wkh  any  well 
directed  effort  to  establish  an  orangery.  Cotton,  sngar,  early 
onions  and  other  vegetables,  can  be  grown  for  market  and  for  use. 
Even  the  sweet  potato,  the  commonest  of  all  domestic  products, 
sells  with  us,  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  at  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel.  There  is  no  finer  region  for  poultry, 
or  for  the  honey  bee.  At  this  time  our  home  market  for  eggs  is 
60  cents  per  dozen ;  honey  in  the  comb,  20  cents  per  pound ;  fresh 
milk,  50  cents  per  gallon.  These  are  homely  facts ;  but  facts,  never'- 
theleas,  of  ereat  interest  in  domestic  economy.  It  is  a  well  under- 
stood fact  that  in  the  northeni,  middle,  and  western  portions  of  the 
State  richer  lands  can  be  obtained,  and  the  ordinary  products  of 
the  southern  country  are  gi'own  in  greater  abundance.  Speaking 
in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  country  south  of  latitude 
29^  30',  or  south  of  Lake  George,  on  the  St.  John's,  is  not,  and  is 
not  likely  ever  to  become,  self-supporting  in  the  cereal  harvests — 
com,  oats,  wheat,  etc. — ^nor  in  the  articles  of  pork  and  lard.  Indeed 
the  small  grain  crops  are  not  cultivated  at  all ;  and  only  occasional 
com  farms  are  to  be  noted  ;  though,  on  the  better  lands,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  can,  with  favorable  seasons,  be  realized. 

All  these  products  are  impoited  either  from  New  York  or  more 
directly  from  the  West. 

.  It  is  known  that  well  informed  men,  having  capital  at  command, 
have,  for  some  years  past,  hesitated  to  make  investments  in  this 
State  on  account  of  the  enoi-mous  rate  of  State  taxation  and  the 
waste  of  the  public  revenue  by  a  prodigal  and  reckless  State  adminis* 
tration.  This  state  of  things,  fortunately,  has  ceased.  We  touched 
the  bottom,  and  rebounded.  The  expenditures  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, which  had  reached  nearly  half  a  millon  a  year,  will  now  be 
reduced  for  the  first  year  of  Gov.  Drew's  administration  to  about 
$200,000 ;  and  His  Excellency  has  already  issued  his  proclamation 
directing  the  tax  collectors  to  collect  only  about  three-fiflhs  of  the 
taxes  assessed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  as  that  would  amply 
provide  for  the  annual  current  expenditni'es.  Our  people  breathe 
more  freely  in  the  assured  prospect  of  an  honest  conservative  gov- 
ernment, and  a  steady  moderate  rate  of  taxation  on  propeity. 
State  credit  is  being  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  future  prosperity  is 
anticipated  with  confidence. 

In  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  orange  as  a  business,  I  have 
stated  several  facts  negativelt//  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  some 
additional  facts  affirmatively.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  productive  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  which  offera  a  more  secure  basis  for 
the  investment  of  capital  than  an  orange  erove  in  South  Florida, 
provided  the  location  be  well  chosen,  and  tne  soil  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  trees.  There  are  trees  now 
bearing  firuit  which  have  been  bearing  fruit  for  a  hundred  years* 
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The  markets  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  fully  supplied 
from  the  home  product  if  all  the  orange  lands  were  in  cultivation. 
Imported  oranges  are  subject  to  a  tariff  duty,  and  the  home  producer 
starts  with  that  advantage  in  its  favor.  The  foreign  fruit  must  be 
brought  in  by  the  ship-load  and  thrown  upon  the  market  at  some 
price.  The  home  product  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  small 
quantities,  at  any  time  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of 
April,  the  reserved  fruit  remaining  on  the  tree  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion till  requii*ed  for  shipment.  One  thousand  oranges  a  year  from 
each  bearing  tree,  taken  for  years  together,  is  rather  an  under-esti- 
mate  of  the  yield.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  thou* 
sand,  according  to  the  more  or  less  advanced  period  of  the  year,  is 
the  actual  ruling  price  to  sellers  on  the  ground.  Ordinarily,  about 
seventy-five  trees  are  planted  to  the  acre,  giving  ample  room  for 
development. 

The  inquiry  will  be  ^eriinenty  J^  these  facts  are  fairly  stated^  why 
donH  everybody  in  your  favored  land  get  rich  and  become  quite  in* 
dependent  f 

Answer.  Because,  first,  everybody  has  not  possession  of 
good  orange  lands ;  second,  everybody  has  not  skill  and  ability  to 
labor ;  third,  everybody  has  not  been  accustomed  to  hard  work, 
and  some  bodies  are  constitutionally  lazy;  fourth,  and  mainly, 
everybody  has  not  the  indispensable  cash  reserve  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  the  current  expense  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  his  own  labor,  or  hire  the  labor  necessary  to  open  lands,  pur- 
chase trees,  plant  trees,  cultivate  trees,  and  wait  five  or  more 
years  till  the  trees  produce  an  income.  Now,  there  you  have  an 
inside  view  of  the  situation.  For  the  most  part  our  people  are 
poor.  Many  have  the  disposition,  the  skill,  the  energy  required, 
and  need  only  timely  advances  of  capital  to  accomplish  very  de- 
sirable results  both  for  themselves  and  pai*tners  in  interest.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  method  for  the  safe  investment  of  capital  and  the  sure 
development  of  this  branch  of  business. 

A,  resident,  has  blank  acres  of  excellent  orange  land,  and  desires 
to  improve,  but  has  not  the  means.  B,  non-resident,  has  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  invest  in  something  undoubtedly  safe  and 
profitable,  but  cannot  assume  any  personal  oversight,  nor  any 
responsibility  of  management.  A  puts  in  his  laud,  and  covenants 
to  bestow  all  the  labor  and  supervision  for  a  term  of  years,  and  theu 
divide  the  property  with  B,  in  consideration  of  the  advancement 
by  instalments  of  blank  dollars  as  specified  in  contract.  This  is  the 
whole  matter.  And  if  A  is  an  honest  man,  and  the  lands  be  judi- 
ciously selected,  thei*e  can  scarcely  be  a  possible  failure.  Both  of 
these  conditions  can  be  almost  infallibly  secured  by  acting  through 
a  disinterested,  honorable,  competent  resident  agent. 

One  pertinent  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  arguments.  To  avoid 
tediousness  I  state  these  facts  in  illustration  : 

Mr.  William  Markham,  of  Atlanta,  6a.,  formerly  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  purchased  a  property  of  two  hundred  acres  within  six 
miles  of  this  place,  and  employed  Capt.  R.  H.  Marks  to  have  100 
acres  of  the  land  put  in  cultivation  and  planted  in  orange-trees, 
under  a  contract  with  various  stipulations,  providing  for  a  division 
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of  the  property  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period,  Capt.  Marks  thus  pros- 
pectively acquiring  one-sixth  interest.  Two  years  have  now  elapsed. 
The  grove  has  been  well  planted  and  is  very  promising.  Some  of 
the  ti'ees  planted  were  seedlings  of  advanced  growth,  and  are  now 
beginning  to  bear.  After  two  more  years,  it  is  estimated,  the  fruit 
will  meet  current  expenditures ;  and  then,  rapidly  exceeding  that, 
will  yield  a  princely*  income.  Original  cost  of  100  acres,  about 
$5,000 ;  otherwise  expended  to  date,  $15,000,  including  steam  power 
and  proper  outfit  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Funds  advanced  by 
Col.  Markham.  The  property  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000. 
In  a  few  more  years  the  harvest  ought  to  reach  7,000,000  oranges 
annually,  which,  at  minimum  rates,  ought  to  realize  over  $100,000. 

A  gentleman  residing  at  Rome,  6a.,  having  ^ome  open  land 
within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  this  place,  contracted  with  our  excel- 
lent neighbor.  Dr.  C,  to  plant  out  some  fifteen  acres  in  young  seed- 
lings, to  cultivate  the  land  in  any  crops,  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds, 
and  divide  the  property  after  a  fixed  period.  Two  years  since  the 
field  was  divided,  though  the  trees  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  the 
doctor  sold  his  half  for  $3,500  cash ;  while  the  same  propeity  could 
not  now  be  bought  for  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Another  gentleman,  one  of  our  best  citizens,  purchased  a  property 
of  120  acres  within  three  miles  of  this  place  at  $1,200,  and  a  gentle- 
man from  the  North  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  to  plant 
and  improve,  dividing  equally  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The 
latter  advanced  by  instalments  about  $8,000,  and  at  the 
period  fixed  the  parties  divided.  One  of  them  sdld  the  greater 
pai*t  of  his  half  a  year  ago  for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

I  have  only  to  add,  it  any  parties  desire  to  make  an  investment 
of  this  character,  and  think  proper  to  refer  the  negotiation  to  me  for 
Orange  County,  I  will  make  myself  responsible  for  these  conditions : 

1.  That  the  party  recommended  for  a  contract  is  a  morally  trust- 
worthy and  competent  man. 

2.  Ihat  his  title  is  perfect. 

3.  That  his  lands  are  well  adapted  to  orange  culture. 

4.  That  any  contract  agreed  upon  shall  be  executed  in  a  legal, 
binding,  and  effective  fonn,  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  several  acts  of  Congi'ess 
where  the  title  has  been  derived  directly  from  the  United  States. 

J.  WoFFAED  Tucker. 
Mellonviile^  Fla.^  December^  1877. 


^  Country  Air. — "  People  may  say  what  they  will  about  country 
air  being  so  good  for  them,^'  said  Mrs.  Partington,  "  and  how  they 
get  fat  upon  it ;  for  my  part,  I  shall  always  think  it  is  owin'  to  the 
vittles.  Air  may  do  for  camamiles  and  other  reptiles  that  live  on  it, 
but  I  know  that  men  must  have  something  more  substantialler.'^ 


(Bhxtox's  €able: 


Death  Traps  in  New  York.— An  official  report. 

Sanitary  Bureau — Health  Department,  ) 
301  MoTT  Street,  New  York,  January  14,  1878.  ) 

M.  DeF.  Day,  M.D.,  Sanitary  Superintendent : 

Sir — In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  carefully  in- 
spected the  buildings  recently  erected  on  the  south  side  of  East 
Fifty-second  street,  between  Fourth  and  Lexington  avenues,  known 
as  numbers  100,  102,  104,  106,  and  108  East  Fifty-second  street, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  con- 
struction of  said  buildings,  such  as  bad  drainage  or  ventilation,  that 
would  tend  to  produce  the  sickness  which  has  developed  in  many  of 
them  since  their  occupation  as  dwellings.  The  following  conditions 
were  found,  which  are  considered  dangerous  to  life  and  detnmental 
to  health,  viz. :  The  houses  are  four  stories  in  height,  built  during 
the  past  spring,  and  are  rented  out  as  flats.  The  earth  beneath  the 
basement  floor  was  very  damp,  and  retained  considerable  moisture, 
due  to  defective  drainage.  The  sewer-pipe  is  used  in  common  by 
several  adjoining  buildings,  and  the  portion  inspected,  on  taking  up 
the  floor,  showed  that  the  lengths  of  earthenware  pipe,  of  which  it 
is  constructed,  are  slipped  one  into  the  other  without  cement  or 
other  attempt  to  make  a  close  joint.  This  method  of  construction 
leaves  the  hub  of  the  pipe  open  for  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  into  the 
apartments  and  also  tends  to  cause  a  saturation  of  the  soil  beneath 
the  house  in  case  of  obstruction  in  the  sewer,  which  is  very  common 
to  houses  of  this  kind.  The  soil-pipe  at  No.  100  was  also  found 
open,  without  any  attempt  at  a  joint  at  the  point  where  it  discharged 
into  the  sewer-pipe.  This  necessarily  caused  a  constant  escape  of 
foul  air  and  sewer-gas  from  the  main  sewer  into  the  building,  which 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  recess  in  which  the  soil-pipe  is  set 
throughout  the  house,  and  diffused  through  the  apartments  of  the 
occupants.  The  soil-pipe,  which  extends  to  the  surface  of  the  roof, 
is  also  used  as  a  leader,  so  that  when  we  have  a  heavy  rain  there 
is  absolutely  no  ventilation  for  the  drain,  and  a  compression  between 
the  main  sewer  and  the  roof  exists,  that  causes  all  the  foul  gasses  to 
be  forced  through  the  defective  pipes  and  joints  into  the  houses. 
The  lead  trap  from  each  water-closet,  where  examined,  was  found  to 
connect  with  the  iron  soil-pipe  by  a  cement  or  putty  joint,  and  the 
lead  trap  from  the  sink  on  each  floor  was  joined  to  an  unventilated 
waste-pipe  by  means  of  a  similar  putty  or  cement  joint,  and  in  some 
.instances  was  found  slipped  into  the  iron  pipe  without  any  joint 
whatever.  A  joint  made  with  putty  or  cement  between  an  iroa 
ipe  and  a  lead  trap  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  from  many  causes,  such 
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as  the  settling  of  a  wall  or  pipe,  or  the  drying  of  the  cement  or 
putty  an  opening  is  made  which  is  sometimes  hardly  perceptible, 
that  allows  a  free  ingress  of  sewer-gas  into  the  building. 

At  No.  100  one  death  has  already  occurred  from  malarial  fever, 
and  several  persons  are  prostrated  from  the  same  complaint ;  the 
building  has  not  been  free  from  sewer-gas  since  it  was  built.  At 
No.  106,  two  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred,  and  the  persons  who 
lived  there  at  that  time  informed  me  that  they  were  always  subject 
to  foul  odors,  which  caused  them  to  remoVe.  Two  of  the  family 
who  have  since  moved  into  the  same  flat  have  also  taken  diphtheria. 

At  No.  104  there  is  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  As  it  is  apparent  the 
conditions  enumerated  will  seriously  impair  the  health  of  all  per« 
sons  dwelling  there,  I  have  forwarded  to  this  Board  a  special  com- 
plaint against  each  house,  with  the  recommendation  that  a  separate 
sewer  connection  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe,  with  joints  well  caulked 
with  lead  and  laid  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  of  the  Depail- 
ment  of  Public  Works,  be  made ;  that  a  proper  trap  be  provided  in 
each  sewer-pipe  near  the  outer  wall,  so  adjusted  as  enectually  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  sewer-gas  into  the  building  ;  that  the  lead 
trap  of  each  water-closet  and  sink  be  connected  with  their  respec- 
tive soil  and  waste-pipes  by  and  through  an  iron  sleeve  with  joints 
well  caulked  with  lead;  that  each  independent  waste-pipe  be 
extended  two  feet  above  the  roof,  and  that  the  cellar  of  each  house 
be  connected  with  the  sewer  thereof,  so  that  the  same  may  be 
properly  drained.  A  short  distance  from  the  row  of  houses 
described  there  is  another  row  almost  precisely  like  it,  and  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  many  other  houses  have  been  recently 
erected  in  the  manner  described,  gi  partial  list  of  which  is  in  my 
possession.  As  soon  as  an  inspection  of  these  can  be  made,  a 
report  will  be  forwarded  to  this  Department  stating  their  actual 
condition. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  J.  Nealis,  Sanitary  Engineer! 

In  addition  to  an  enormous  quantity  of  such  villainous  work  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  as  that  above  described,  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  plumbers  to  put  in  "  safety  pans "  under  the  wash- 
stands  of  the  best  houses,  against  the  danger  of  leeks  to  the  fres* 
coing.  These  pans  are  usually  provided  with  cO  traps,  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  connected  with  the  house  drain-pipe,  ostensibly  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  into  the  rooms,  and  yet  they  are 
never  sealed — never  have  any  water  in  them — unless  there  is  a 
leak  under  the  washstand !  Not  long  since  we  were  called  upon  to 
examine  a  "  first  class ''  house  in  which  there  had  recently  been  two 
deaths  from  diphtheria :  the  washstands  throughout  the  house  were 
all  thus  provided  with  these  death  traps — not  one  of  which  had  any 
water  in  it ;  all  the  chambers  were  in  free  communication  with  the 
main  house  sewer-pipe.  And  the  house  was  "  elegantly  "  plumbed 
throughout,  without  regard  to  expense,  or  common-sense.     As  com- 
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raoiily  pursued,  the  trade  of  plumbing  is  fraught  with  danger  cora- 
parable  only  with  rum-selling,  and  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  people ;  and,  like  it,  should  either  be  wholly  prohib- 
ited or  placed  under  such  legal  restrictions  as  will  effectually  protect 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  people. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  at  Albany,  January  15th-18th,  was  not  quite 
so  large  nor  as  interesting  as  usual,  on  account  of  several  embarrass- 
ments under  which  it  labored  ;  one  pf  which — the  questioned  legal- 
ity of  the  meeting — was  anticipated  and  accepted  by  some  membeiis 
and  delegates  as  a  cause  for  non-attendance.  . 

Dr.  A.  L.  Saunders,  the  vice-pi*e8ident,  called  the  society  to  order 
at  the  appointed  time ;  and  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  who 
was  elected  president  at  the  last  meeting,  declined  to  accept  the 
office.  This  he  first  learned  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jenkins  on  the 
20th  of  December.  Dr.  Jenkinses  declension  devolved  the  duties  of 
presidency  upon  him ;  but  the  intervening  time  had  been  too  short 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  an  address  as  contemplated  by  the  Society, 
he  was  therefore  constrained  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Society 
for  its  omission.  He  briefly  recognized  the  continued  progress  of 
the  profession,  and  its  prosperity  iu  the  State,  and  concluded  his 
opening  remarks  by  announcing  the  Committee  on  Credentials: 
Drs.  N.  C.  Husted,  E,  H.  Lyman,  and  H.  M.  Porter,  and  declaring 
the  Society  organized  and  ready  for  business. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  communication  from  Dr.  Jenkins,  de- 
clining to  accept  the  presidency  to  which  he  was  elected  in  June 
last,  and  also  a  check  from  him  to  the  treasury  of  the  Society  for 
$25,  the  forfeit  imposed  by  a  by-law  of  the  Society  on  a  president 
who  fails  "  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  his  election  to  office  to  de- 
liyer  a  dissertation  on  some  appropriate  subject."  Both  declension 
and  check  were  accepted,  the  latter,  apparently,  in  this  case,  in  de- 
fault of  acceptance  of  the  presidency. 

Dr.  Saunders  next  announced  the  following  committees : 

Arrangements — ^Drs.  Wm.  H.  Bailey,  J.  N,  Northrop,  and  W. 
Manlius  Smith,  the  Secretary. 

Business — Dra.  E.  R.  Squibb,  Wm.  C.  Wey,  and  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosa. 

Ethics — W.  C.  Wey,  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  and  James  Chapman. 

After  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  defining  the  condi- 
tions of  representation,  and  a  brief  recess  for  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  the  work  of  the  Committees,  the  business  of  the  Society 
Tvas  rather  irregularly  proceeded  with  under  the  direction  of  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
process  of  the  business  at  the  last  session,  when  everything  was 
progressed  by  the  presiding  officer.  Notwithstanding,  the  Chairman 
— of  the  Business  Committee — found  it  necessary  to  begin  his 
duties  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  remarkable  over- 
sight, under  his  presidency  last  year,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Society  had  committed  itself  to  an  illegality  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  holding  its  annual  meeting.  The  subject  Was  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee,  and  subsequently  reported  upon,  in  effect  de- 
claring the  present  meeting  an  adjourned  annual  meeting;  that  the 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  twelve  members  and 
delegates,  meet  in  Albany  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June  to  ratify 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  and  make  it  legal.  Also  changing 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  the 
time  when  the  Society  originally  met    The  raport  was  adopted. 

A  sense  of  sorrow  pervaded  the  Society  on  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  a  much  loved  member  and  ex-president.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Dean,  of  Rochester,  on  Sunday,  January  Idth,  which  found  feeble 
expression  in  a  resolution  of  sympathy  adopted  and  telegraphed 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Several  of  the  most  regular  attendants  and  some  of  the  best 
workers  of  the  Society,  from  Rochester  and  vicinity,  were  absent  on 
account  of  Dr.  Dean's  death. 

Deaths  of  Dr.  Hiram  Corliss  and  Dr.  L.  B.  Cobb  were  also  an- 
nounced as  having  occurred  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  sessions  were  well  attended  throughout,  and  the  usual  inter- 
est in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  manifested.  The  number  of 
papers  read  was  smaller  than  usual,  probably  on  account  of  the 
shorter  interval  since  the  last  preceding  meeting,  affording  an 
abundance  of  time  for  discussion,  which  was  mostly  occupied  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee. 

The  chief  papers  were :  Punctured  Wounds  of  th^  Stomachy  by 
Dr.  Eugene  Beach ;  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Auditory  Epi- 
iepsy^  by  Dr.  George  Bayles ;  Registration  of  Vital  Statistics^  by 
Dr.  Elisha  Hams ;  Uniformity  of  Medical  Observations^  by  Dr» 
E.  Seguine ;  Antiseptic  Surgery^  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith ;  Laceration 
of  the  Cervex  Uteris  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Chase;  ^Estimation  of  Urea^  by 
Dr.  M.  Perkins ;  Detection  of  JLeukcemia^  and  Method  of  Enum- 
crating  White  Blood  Corpuscles^  by  Dr.  Jas.  G.  Richardson,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Ischcemia  of  the  Retina^  by  Dr.  Thos.  R.  Pooley ; 
Intracranial  Tumors^  by  Dr.  Arthur  Matthewson ;  Hydrobromic 
Aeid^  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb ;  Diseases  of  the  Salivary   Glands^  by 
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Dr.  Goodwillie ;  Inluegusceptioii,  by  Dr.  Benedict ;  Nerve  Strttchm^ 

in  Sciatica,  hy  Dr.  GibersoD;  Hemoval  of  ITterine  J^Uroidydnd 

Electrolysis  in   the  Treatment  of  Uierine  Fllroidt,  by  Dr.  Van 

Derveer;  Diet  and  Hygiene  in  Diseases  of  ike  Skin,  by  L.  D, 

Buukley,  and  a  disjointed  Report  on  School  Hygiene — the  special 

subject  of  report  by  the  standing  committee  on  Hygiene.     The 

Gtiairman  of  this  Conamittee  being  absent — notwithstanding  there 

)er  of  it  present  authorized  to  represent  him,  and  a 

;st  by  the  Chairman  that  a  special  time  be  appropriated 

nd  discassing-the  report,  according  to  the  practice  for 

p  hitherlo^the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee 

y  extended  remarks,  that  the  whole  subject  should  go 

be  next  meeting.    A  better  mind  prevailed,  however, 

>n  the  subject  were  read  by  Dr.  Harvey  Jewett,  Dr. 

ind  a  communication  from  the  Medico-Legal  Society 

t ;  but  these  papers,  instead  of  being  consecutive,  were 

rent  sessions,  giving  no  opportunity  whatever  for  dib- 

Bussion  being  postponed  at  the  suggestion  of  theChiur- 

leas  Committee,  until  all  the  papers  on  the  subject  were 

the  third  one  was  the  concluding  paper  read  at  the  last 

after  the  bearer  of  it,  Dr.  C.  S.  Wood,  from  the  Medico- 

.y  of  New  York,  who  was  expected  to  read  it,  had 

imittec  reports  and  sabjects  of  spc<»al  interest  acted 
A  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  secure  the  pas- 
r  for  the  proper  oompensation  of  experts  when  called  as 
ly  the  Committee  on  By-Laws,  recommending  that  medi- 
be  submitted  to  an  examination  in  languages  ;  progress 
ication  of  the  By-Laws ;  by  the  Committee  on  Ethics, 
nicatipn  from  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society 
}  subject  back  to  the  County  Society,  Resolution  de- 
>reach  of  the  code  of  medical  ethics  for  any  one  who  is 
1^  practice  of  his  profession  to  use  upon  his  sign  or  bill- 
advertisements,  the  words  "Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary," 
and  Aorist,"  and  requiring  the  erasure  of  "  New  York 
>ny  "  and  "  Nestle,"  from  Dr.  Bulkley's  paper,  as  a  coii- 
being  published  in  the  Transactions;  "inasmuch,"  re- 
Squibb,  "  as  the  article  of  food  prepared  by  them  was 
In  his  opinion,  "  simply  Uie  retention  of  the  name  in 
ead  would  he  a  violation  of  the  medical  ethics  of  the 
Food  being  neither  surgical  instrument,  medicine,  nor 
are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  reason  for  bringing  it  under  the 
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bans  of  the  code.  It  is  surely  not  so  by  the  letter,  and  if  the  spirit 
of  the  code  is  to  be  counted  and  applied  to  all  unofficinal  preparations, 
proprietary  as  well  as  patent,  the  sooner  the  code  is  utterly  disre- 
garded the  better.  For  it  is  everywhere  regarded  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  in  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is  no  exception,  that  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  or  maker  of  any  given  article  is  frequently 
the  best  guaranty  of  its  genuineness.  And  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, ethics  or  no  ethics,  we  regard  the  action  of  the  Society  as 
absurd. 

Officera  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosa,  of  New  York ;  Vice-President,  Judson  C.  Nelson,  of  Cort- 
land; Secretary,  Wm.  Manlius  Smith,  of  Onondaga;  Treasurer, 
Charles  H.  Porter,  of  Albany. 

Beceptions  and  Entertainments  were  given  by  his  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Robinson,  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  the  Al- 
bany County  Medical  Society.  This  last,  especially,  given  at  the 
Dele  van  House,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  meeting,  and  added 
much  to  the  pleasures  of  all  who  attended  by  enabling  them  to  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  general  good-fellowship. 

The  Messrs.  Leland,  of  the  Delevan,  unequalled  caterers  as  they 
are  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be,  were,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, all  attention  to  their  guests ;  and  their  attentiveness  did  much 
toward  enhancing  the  pleasures  of  the  gathering. 

Hygiene  in  America.* — ^Dr.  Bowditch's  Centennial  Address 
in  its  abridged  fonn,  as  delivered  before  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  has  been,  by  vote  of  the  Congress,  printed  and  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  all  the  States,  to  those  of  the  various  provinces  of  Can- 
ada, and  to  the  Presidents  of  all  the  State  Medical  Societies  through- 
out the  country.  The  high  estimate  thus  placed  upon  that  abstract 
(of  the  work  now  before  us),  by  the  Congress  of  distinguished  medi- 
cal men  before  whom  it  was  delivered,  fittingly  sugg<csts  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  material,  in  the  aggregate,  from  which  it 
was  taken.  To  all  who  may  have  had  their  attention  for  the  first  time 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  State  Preventive  Medicine  by  that  ad- 


^Public  Hygiene  in  America:  Being  the  Centennial  Discourse  delivered  be- 
fore the  International  Medical  Congress,  Philadelphia,  September,  1876.  By 
Henry  I.  Bowditcb,  M.D.,  with  extracts  from  correspondence  from  the  varioas 
States.  Together  with  a  Digest  of  American  Sanitary  Law,  by  Henry  G. 
Pickering,  Esq.  12mo,  pp.  408.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co:  London  :  Trub- 
ner  &  Co. 
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dress,  and  equally  to  those  who  may  hereafter  have  their  attention 
attracted  to  the  Bubject  by  it,  or  by  other  Bourcea  of  !□  formation, 
the  volume  now  under  consideration  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of 
increasing  interest.  And  that  the  number  of  persons  intei'ested  in 
preventive  medicine  will  greatly  increase  in  coming  years  no  one 
will  qneetion  who  at  the  present  time  appreciates  the  significance 
of  that  stage  in  the  progreas  of  medicine  which  it  is  the  special  ob- 
ject of  this  book  to  insulate. 

ntennial  Discoui-ee,  proper,  takes  np  the  first  one  hundred 
y-two  pages,  in  which  is  traced  the  various  changes  through 
ictical  medicine  has  passed  during  the  century,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  State  preventive  medicine  during 
inial  period."  This  period  the  author  divides  into  three 
Irst,  from  1776  to  1832,  led  by  Benjamin  Rtish,  of  America, 
isais,  of  France  ;  the  epoch  of  drugs  and  almost  supreme 
he  art  of  medicine — of  heroic  dosing — with  little  or  no 
ature'a  ability  to  cure  disease.  Second,  from  1832  to  1869, 
uis,  of  France,  Forbes,  of  England,  Bigelow  and  Bartlett 
!a,  who  had  profound  reverence  for  Nature's  power  in 
nd  curiiig  disease.  They  exerted  themselves  for  the  over- 
the  preceding  epoch  of  mere  dragging,  and  gave  glimpses 
•d  and  last  epoch,  the  epoch  of  preventive  medicine,  which 
I860,  by  the  establishment  of  the  fii-st  State  Board  of 
id  "  extends  into  the  far-off  future." 
third  epoch,  or  that  in  which  the  medical  profession  is 
the  laity,  and  State  preventive  medicine  inaugurated,  the 
narks :  "  It  is  with  a  feeling  somewhat  allied  to  regret  that 
ly  we  owe  more  to  the  laity  than  to  the  profession,  the 
*  of  the  spirit  which  governs  this  epoch  and  which  is  to 
^  in  the  long  future  of  State  preventive  medicine.  Pre- 
s  pioneei-a  in  this  epoch  stand  two  laymen,  Edwin  Chad- 
London,  and  Lemuel  Shattnck,  of  Boston."  These  and 
leading  spirits  named  in  the  several  epochs  are  sketched 
band  of  a  master  thoroughly  in  love  with  hia  work,  and 
wonder  why  this  Centennial  Address  was  received  with 
>r  by  his  fellows  as  to  commend  it  to  all  State  authorities 
It  the  country  a8_ "  a  cordial  ail-hail  to  coming  centttriet, 
in  America,  but  in  every  civilized  spot  of  God's  earth, 
verywhere,  and  to  all  coming  time,  human  life  will  be 
d,  made  morehealthy,andconseqaentlymore truly  happy, 
tent  influence  of  State  preventive  medicine." 
ng  the  address  is  an  "  Analysis  of  Answers  to  Varions 
submitted  to  Correspondents  resident  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Country,"  upon  which  the  discourse  is  in  part  founded.  The  re* 
inainder,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  work,  is  an  Appendix : 
comprising,  Circular  to  Correspondents,  with  a  list  of  their  names 
and  extracts  from  their  letters;  Returns  from  Universities  and 
Medical  Colleges,  and  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  instruction 
in  public  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine ;  Digest  of  American 
Sanitary  Law,  by  Henry  G.-  Pickering,  Esq.,  Counsellor-at-law  J 
Louis's  'Estimate  of  James  Jackson,  Jr.;  Law  of  Soilmoisture  as  a 
cause  of  Consumption  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere ;  Massachu- 
sett's  Law  on  Slaughter  Houses  and  Noxious  and  Offensive  Trades, 
and  European  Sanitary  Work. 

This  Appendix  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  summary  of  data, 
as  the  titles  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  comprehends  the  only 
Digest  of  American  Sanitary  Law  hitherto  published,  and  various 
reports  on  State  and  Municipal  sanitation  of  great  practical  utility  to 
all  authorities  and  officers  interested  in  civic  cleanliness  and  the 

• 

practical  application  of  preventive  medicine. 

Maryland's  Public  Charities,  Befonu^tories,  and 

Prisons — as  displayed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  on  the  authority  of  the  Governor* — are  a  burning  shame  to 
her  people,  and  more,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country ;  for  the 
inhumanities  here  portrayed  are  but  an  example  of  similar  conditions 
common  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  little  less  than  a 
year  ago  the  Governor  of  Maryland  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  directing  him  "  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  prisons,  alms-houses,  and  hospitals  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  State,  and  report  to  him  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable  their 
sanitary  condition,  the  treatment  of  the  inmates,  and  particularly 
the  number  of  pauper  insane  who  are  confined  at  the  expense  of 
the  counties,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the 
insanity,  and  any  other  facts  of  interest  that  may  lead  to  the  improve 
ment  of  their  condition."  The  report  throughout  is  singularly 
cogent. 

Of  the  insane :  "  There  are  now  within  the  alms-houses  and  jails 
of  this  State  over  five  hundred  insane  and  idiotic  people,  for 
whom  there  exists  no  provision,  and  who  are  utterly  cast  down  and 
neglected,  half  fed,  and  ghastly  in  their  wretchedness.     It  is  impos- 


*  Report  on  the  Public  Charities,  Reformatories,  Prisons,  and  Alms-houses 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Made  to  His  Excellency  John  Lee  Carroll,  Governor,  July, 
1877.    Pages  163. 
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Bible  to  imagine  anything  worse  than  the  brutal  degradation  and 
cruelty  to  which  tlie  insane  are  subjected  in  some  of  the  county 
alms-houses,  where  they  are  chained  to  solitary  wretchedness? 
breathing  an  atmosphere  quite  as  obnoxious  to  human  lungs  as  the 
water  of  a  stagnant  pond  would  be  to  the  trout  of  a  mountain 
stream.  In  one  of  these  dens  I  found  a  wretched  female  maniac,  quite 
naked,  and  filthy  beyond  all  conceptfon,  crouched  in  a  corner  of  a 
dark,  foetid  room,  without  ventilation,  where' she  was  confined  by 
day  and  by  night,  with  no  other  bed  than  the  floor,  which  was  liter- 
ally covered  with  her  own  slimy,  putrescent  excretions,  and  emitted 
a  most  disgusting  and  sickening  stench." 

Of  children  :  "In  some  of  the  alms-houses  and  most  of  the  jails 
there  were  found  children  ranging  in  age  from  one  month  to  fourteen 
yeai*s.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  contemplate  these  little  ones 
growing  up  in  such  haunts,  with  every  faculty  as  soon  as  developed 
blunted  and  taiiiished  by  the  moral  atmosphere  surrounding  them* 
The  first  condition  in  which  they  aVe  placed  is  analogous  to  that  of 
a  beggar.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  l-eceivers  of  alms, 
and  xh^Y  learn  to  consider  it  no  shame.  The  first  exercise  of  rea- 
soning power*  only  leads  them  to  discover  that  there  are  other 
means  of  getting  through  the  world  than  by  self-exertion,  and  they 
naturally  become  tame,  spiiitless,  and  worthless  creatures,  or  pests 
to  society." 

Of  prisonera  and  witnesses :  "  In  not  a  few  of  the  jails  the  in- 
mates were  found  herded  together — the  sane  and  the  insane,  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  untried  prisoner,  the  convict  serving  out  his 
sentence,  and  the  witness  charged  with  no  crime  whatever.  Nor 
are  the  sexes  always  separated,  but  in  many  instances  they  were 
found  mingling  together,  with  results  alike  revolting  and  dis- 
graceful." 

Thus  graphically  are  portrayed  various  dounty  institutions,  illus- 
trated by  examples  of  moral  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, in  enforcing  disease,  immorality,  and  vice  upon  othei'S,  greater 
and  more  criminal  than  the  vices  and  crimes  over  which  they  exer- 
cise authority.  In  contrast  with  these,  for  the  most  part  county 
institutions,  some  of  the  various  State  hospitals  and  institutions  for 
the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  reformatory,  are  creditable  to 
the  State  and  their  superintendents.  The  report  is  very  far  from 
being  a  mere  exposure,  it  is  fruitful  in  sound  suggestions  for  radical 
changes  and  improvements,  including  and  urging  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  a  house  of  correction  adapted  to  the  proper  care  of  able- 
bodied  vagrants,  and  other  measures  eminently  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  commendable  to  all  in  authority. 
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i{n>nci«te  the  benefit  ot  that  doctrine 
a,  explainiDg  many  of  the  hithene 
!■»]»*  inexplkftble  probleme  o[  geology. 
Lm  it  not  be  inferred,  howeT«r,  that 
PKlnaoT  Le  Conte  iu  any  degree  «hiuu 
tae  exceptioDB  to  the  theory  oF  eroln- 
aoo.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  kitcs 
tb«m  special  emphasis,  e.  g.,  "  the 
earliest  men  yet  found  are  in  no  aenae 
coonecttng-linka  between  man  and  ape. 
Tbey  are  distinctly  and  perfectly  ha* 
mn,  and  erea  in  many  cases  of  tar 
bet:er  oooformation  than  the  lowest 
types  now  liTing"  (p.  6G4).  The 
work  19  the  more  interestiDg  from  the 
eircnmstaace  Uiat  it  is  pecaEiarly  Amer- 
ican. Few  geologists  have  had  bett^ 
opportnnities  than  Professor  Lg  Conte 
Tor  Btadying  the  geology  of  America,  or 
hare  had  a  better  scientiflo  training  nt- 
ting  them  for  it.  Trained  in  scientific 
studies  from  an  early  age,  as  we  leam 
from  a  recent  sketch  ot  him  in  Pop^tlar 
Seienea  MmlMy,  first  in  Qeorgia  and 
subsequently  as  companion  of  Prof. 
Agass'Z  on  the  keys  of  Florida.  And, 
after  taking  the  degree  ofB.S.,  in  the 
Dawrenoe  Scientific  School,  suooessJTely 
Pnifetsor  of  Natural  Sciences — inct;:d- 
ing  Chemislry  and  Geolony— in  Ogle- 
thorpe University  and  South  Carolina 
College,  and  next  as  chemist  of  the 
Nitre  and  Mining  Bureau  of  the  Ccn- 
federate  Qovemment  liaboratory.  Id 
1863  be  was  elected  Professor  of  Oeoi- 
ogy  and  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  a  poeit'on  he  con- 
tinnes  to  occupy— the  while  extending 
hiageolt^ioal  researches  throughout  tho 
ilmost  boundless  and  hitherto  very 
liltle  cultivated  field  of  the  Sierras; 
fPestem  territories,  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Hence  the  fulness  of  his  woi^  of  Amer- 
can  geology,  and  its  special  interest 
uid  value  to  American  students  and 
readers,  for  whom  it  is  in  particular 
lesigned,  and  to  whom  we  earnestly 
recommend  !L 

BogUB  Diplomas.— The  "Phll»- 
lelphia  University,"  a  conoen  founded 
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prodenoe  comprehends  too  much  to  be 
covered  by  any  one  author,  or  any  single 
work,  hence  it  ie  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  attractiveness  of  the  field  is  in- 
creased by  its  expansion,  and  that  men 
of  recognized  learning  in  both  medidae 
and  law  find  in  it  an  abundant  scope  for 
original  research  and  demonstration, 
under  the  light  of  the  most  advanced 
collateral  sciences.  This  work  is  by 
two  aathors,  of  such  rare  opportunities 
and  learning,  with  such  strong  evidence 
of  well  tried  and  proven  scientific  re- 
search and  skill,  as  to  challenge  the 
closest  scrutiny — to  know  whether  the 
high  expectations  we  had  formed  of  the 
work  from  its  announcement,  and  the 
encomiums  awarded  it  from  a  ya- 
nety  of  sources,  were  justified.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  other  comparatively 
recent  learned  works  on  the  subject- 
Taylor's,  Wharton  and  Still^*,  and 
Guy's—to  say  that  this  last,  by  Wood- 
man and  Tidy,  is  the  best,  for  it  ought 
to  be;  while  it  by  no  means  displaces 
the  others  or  any  one  of  them.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
under  consideration  is  due  to  the  free 
use  the  authors  have  made  of  the  other 
worics  named,  and  other  authorities  in 
verification  of  their  own  researches  and 
demonstrations;  thus  rendering  •theii 
own  work  the  more  comprehensive,  and 
correspondingly  more  valuable.  For 
example,  the  chapter  on  **  Systematic 
Chemical  Analysis ''  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  the  comprehensiye  schemes  of 
the  late  Dr.  Letheby :  a  detail  of  the  most 
exact  chemical  manipulation  by  one  of 
the  most  eminently  skilled  and  advanced 
of  analytical  chemists.     The  work  is 


the  London  Hospital ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
iDd  Pabllc  Analyst  for  Islington :  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Medicalofficers  of  Health ; 
Master  of  Saisery :  Late  Depaty  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  ana  rnblic  Analyst  for  the  City  of 
London,  etc,  etc.  Witn  Chromo-Lithofraphic 
Flutes,  Representing  the  Appearance  of  the 
Stomach  in  Poisoning  by  Arsenic,  Conosiye 
8abliniate,  Nitric  Acid,  Oxalic  Acid;  the 
Spectra  of  Blood,  and  the  Mlcrotcopic  Ap- 
pearance of  Haman  and  other  Hairs ;  together 
with  lin  other  lllastratlons.  8vo,  pp.  108S. 
Plilladelphia :  Lindsay  A  Blakiston. 


far  from  beins:  a  mere  compilation, 
however.  It  in  the  main  consists  of 
original  research  and  rehearsal.  The 
want  of  space  forbids  even  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
thirty  chapters  which  constitute  the 
work.  Toxicology  is  more  thoroughly 
comprehended  than  in  any  other  work 
hitherto  published,  and  under  a  multi- 
tude of  headings  takes  up  nearly  half 
the  volume.  The  chapter  on  "Life 
Assurance,"  at  this  time  especially,  is 
eminently  worthy  of  and  i^propas  to 
the  attention  which  that  subject  is  now 
everywhere  inviting.  The  chapter  on 
''Insanity,"  by  its  numerous  illustra- 
tions from  a  great  variety  of  sourt^es 
and  circumstances,  affords  a  solution  of 
many  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  alienists 
and  others  concerned  for  the  most  cer- 
tain means  of  recognition.  And  of  the 
rest  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  almost 
everything  treated  of  iu  other  works  on 
medical  jurisprudence  is  here  brought 
under  review;  and  it  has  evidently 
been  the  object  of  the  authors  through- 
out to  bring  their  work  up  to  the  latest 
and  highest  standard  of  scientiflo  truth: 
they  have  eminently  succeeded.  We 
unhesitatingly  commend  it  as  a  work 
of  great  value  to  all  medical  practi- 
tioners and  lawyers  interested  in  the 
subject  of  medical  jurisprudence — and 
who  of  them  are  not  ?  And  as  a  neces' 
aary  work  to  all  who  practise  in  crim- 
inal courts,  and  to  all  medical  men  who 
would  not  as  witnesses  appear  in  fear 
and  trembling. 

Le  Conte's  Elements  of  Geol- 
ogy* is  a  thorough  adaptation  of  that 
science  to  the  easy  compreheosion  of 
the  college  student,  and  the  long-felt 
want  of  the  general  reader;  a  resume, 
void  of  abstruse  reasoning  and  detail. 


*  Elements  of  Geolo^:  a  Text-hook  for 
Colleges  and  for  the  General  header.  By 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
Univeraaity  or  California.  8vo,  pp.  d88:  90S 
illnstrtions.  Mew  York:  B.  Appleton  a  Co. 
Price  $4.00. 
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yet  full  in  express'on  and  clearness  of 
description.    Distinctly  recognizing  the 
two  classes  of  works  on  the  subject 
hitherto  depended  upon:  the  one  being 
too  elementary  and  insufficient,  and  the 
other  too  scientific — too  much  encum- 
bered with  scientific  detail— and  suited 
only  to  the  speciaiist,    the  author  has 
hit  upon  a  happy  medium ;  and  written 
a  book  suitable  alike  to  those  who  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  subject,  and  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  for  the  cultured  reader. 
The  subject  is  presented  analogically 
as  an  organic  unit :    1.  The  external 
form  and  structure  of   the  earth — ^its 
anatomy,  atruetural  gsology,     2,  The 
action  of  physical  and  chemical  forces; 
the  action  and  reaction  of   land  and 
water,  of  earth  and  air;  and  the  effects 
of  these  upon  the  form  and  structure, 
the  physiology  of  the  earth — dynamical 
geology.      Its   earliest  oofadition   and 
progresss  of  developmenti  the  embry- 
ology of  the  earth — historical  geology. 
Each  of  these  grand  divisions,  while 
kept  in  relation  with  the  others,  is  sub- 
diyided   under  appropriate   headings, 
and  with  .the  aid  of  a  ready  command 
of  the   collateral   sciences,    numerous 
diagrams,  and  unusually  excellent  cuts, 
is  in  such  wise  presented  and  discussed 
as  to  be  deeply  interesting  and  lasting- 
ly impressire.    In  particular  is  this  the 
case  with  the  third  division— AMtoneo/ 
geology.    The  author  accepts  evolution 
as  the  key  for  unfolding  much  that  has 
hitherto  been  in  doubt,  and   this  he 
keeps  in   view  throughout,   ''making 
evolution  the  central  idea  about  which 
many  of  the  facts  are  grouped,  ...  as 
a  thread  running  through  the  whole 
history,  sometimes  very  slender,  some 
times  indeed  invisible,  but  reappearing 
from  time  to  time  to  give  consistency 
and  meaning  to  the  history."    What- 
ever doubts  may  be  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  truths  of  evolution  in  gen- 
eral, as  applicable   to  organic  nature, 
no  one  who  reads  this  book  will  fail  to 


appreciate  the  benefit  of  that  doctrine 
in   explaining   many  of   the  hitherto 
most  inexplicable  problems  of  geology. 
Let  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
Professor  Le  Ck>nte  in  any  degree  shuns 
the  exceptions  to  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion.   On  the  contrary,  he  often  gives 
them   special   emphasis,  e.  ^.,    *'the 
earliest  men  yet  found  are  in  no  sense 
connecting-links  between  man  and  ape. 
They  are  distinctly  and  perfectly  hu- 
man, and  even  in  many  cases  of  far 
better  conformation  than   the  lowest 
types    now    living"    (p.    504).      The 
work  is  the  more  interesting  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican.   Few  geologists  have  had  better 
opportunities  than  Professor  Le  Conie 
for  studying  the  geology  of  America^  or 
have  had  a  better  scientific  training  fit- 
ting them  for  it.    Trained  in  scientific 
studies  from  an  early  age,  as  we  learn 
from  a  recent  sketch  of  him  in  Popula/r 
Science  Monthly^  first  in  Georgia  and 
subsequently  as   companion   of   Prof. 
Agass-z  on  the  keys  of  Florida.    And, 
after  taking  the  degree  of  B.S.,  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  successively 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences — ^mclnd- 
ing  Chemistry  and  Geolpgy — ^iu  Ogle- 
thorpe University  and  South  Carolina 
College,  and  next  as  chemist  of   the 
Nitre  and  Mining  Bureau  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  Laboratory.     In 
1868  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  a  posit'on  he  oon* 
tinoes  to  occupy — ^the  while  extending 
his  geological  researches  throughout  the 
almost   boundless   and    hitherto   very 
little   cultivated  field  of   the  Sierras, 
Western  territories,  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Hence  the  fulness  of  his  work  of  Amer- 
ican geology,  and  its  special  interest 
and  value  to  American  students  and 
readers,  for  whom  it  is  in  particular 
designed,  and  to  whom  we  earnestly 
recommend  it 

Bogos   Diplomas.-~The  "Phila- 
delphia University,"  a  concern  founded 
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for  the  propagation  of  qaackery,  oon- 
tinaes  to  find  dupes,  who  pretend  to  be 
authorities  abroad,  who  mistake  it  for 
the  Univernty  of  i^smKy/vantOy  and 
certify  to  its  respectability. 

2f(Uure  for  January  8d  contains  the 
following:  <*A  '  Dr.'  Harmuth,  in  Ber- 
lin, who  received  his  diploma  from 
Philadelphia,  was  lately  sentenced  to 
pay  800  marks  for  using  the  prefix 
'  Dr.'  publicly.  It  is  but  just  to  so  old 
and  respectable  a  university  as  that  of 
Philadelphia  to  point  out  that  'Dr.' 
Harmuth's  diploma  could  not  have 
been  genuine.  So-called  Philadelphia 
degrees  of  all  sorts  are  sold  by  agents, 
hot  they  hav€  no  connection  with  the 
University  of  Philadelphia  (s»c),  nor 
have  they  at  present  any  connection 
with  the  city,  though  the  author  of  this 
scandalous  imposition  once  lived  there 
and  carried  on  a  disreputable  practise 
as  a  quack  doctor.  The  public  Should 
still  be  on  their  guard  against  bogus 
degrees,  for  diplomas  purporting  to 
issue  from  several  American  and  Ger- 
man universities  are  still  to  be  had,  in 
some  cases  on  examination  in  ahuntia 
and  payment  of  the  fee,  in  others  by  a 
money  payment  only," 

G.  M.  Ikglebt. 

VaUniinea,  Dee.  26,  1877. 
The  Plumber  and  Sanitary 
Sngineer — a  new  sixteen-page  trade 
paper — is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of 
this  year's  additions  to  our  exchange 
list.  Chas.  E.  Wingate,  editor.*  "It 
aims  to  make  every  pliunber  a  sanitary 
engineer."  A  hopeless  task,  we  fear,  in 
view  of  its  own  testimony,  that  '*  too 
many  plumbers  have  no  real  practical 
capacity."  But  a  chief  object  will  be 
*Mo  make  public  the  best  current  in- 
formation bearing  upon  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  to  stimulate  members  of 
the  trade  to  siudy  and  improve  in  their 
particular  line  of  business,  both  as  a 

^  Pnbllflhed  monthly.  $1.50  a  year.  Ameri- 
csn  Plumber  PabU«hliig  Co.  Jtmes  Banting, 
Mmacer,  897  Pearl  street,  New  York.  P.  O. 
fioz80B7. 


matter  of  duty  and  interest"  Sach  an 
object  surely  deserves  well  of  the  public, 
and  we  hope  for  the  enterprise  the  pat- 
ronage it  well  deserves.  The  number, 
before  us  contains  articles  on  ''The 
Sanitary  Aspect  of  Plumbing,"  by  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  Jr;  ''Kitchen  Boilers  and 
their  Car*,"  by  Thos.  Read ;  "  Design 
Showing  Arrangement  of  Waste-Pipes 
and  Traps,"  having  in  view  the  especial 
object  of  excluding  noxious  gases; 
"Familiar  Talks  About  Gas  and  Gas 
Fixtures,"  and  several  shorter  articles 
and  paragraphs,  of  importance  to  all 
persons  interested  in  such  matters, 
either  as  furnishers  or  patrons. 

Brainard's  Musical  World  for 
February  will  delight  any  one  inter- 
ested in  music.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  forty  pages  of  elegant  new  music, 
this  number  contains  an  illustrated 
extra,  giving  the  history,  full  descrip- 
tion, and  a  fine  view  of  the  grand  new 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall. 

The  five  pieces  of  music  (songs  and 
piano  pieces)  in  this  number  would 
alone  cost,  in  usual  form,  about  $2.00, 
yet  the  Musical  World  can  be  obtained 
through  any  newsdealer,  or  of  the  pub- 
lishers, for  only  15  cents,  oi  91.50  per 
year,  post-paid. 

Quarantine,  with  Particular 
Beference  to  Cholera  and  Yel- 
low Fever,*  is  a  summary  of  com* 
monly  recognized  conditions,  particu- 
larly in  the  quarantine  of  New  Tork, 
which  the  author  thinks  should  be  made 
general,  together  with  authority  for 
the  establishment  of  better  supervision 
of  ocean  travel  outward  bound  and  en 
route,  as  well  as  on  arrival.  These  con- 
ditions, in  connection  with  more  ener- 
getic measures  for  the  prevention  of 
endemic  homes  of  cholera  and  yellow 
fever,  are  urged  as  the  essential  means 

of  preventing  both  origin  and  propa- 
gation. 


*By  John  H.  Wood  worth.  M.D.,  Sarseon- 
General  United  States  Marine  Hospital  !5enr1ce 
Repfint  from  Transactions  of  Iniemational 
Medical  Gongreas. 
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Books  Beceived.— Mortuary  Sta- 
tistics, Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New 
York ;  World's  Fair— PrancisA.  Walker ; 
State  Begulatlon  of  Vie© — Aaron  M. 
Powell;  Colds  and  Coughs— B.  Symes 
Thompson,  M.D. ;  Beport  of  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Health,  1878;  Narcotic 
Effect  of  Morphia  on  the  New- bom 
Child-W.  R.  Oillettee,  M.D.;  Medi 
cal  CuUjire  and  Self-Protection — J.  R. 
Black,  M.D. ;  Atlas  Essays,  No.  3,  re- 
print from  the  International — A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. ;  Dogma  of  Human  Re- 
sponsibility, more  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  Inebriety— the  Rev.  J.  Willet. 

New  Journals    Beceived.- La 

Jndependeneia  MSdica,  Re?ista  de  Me- 
dicina  y  de  Farmacia.  Le  publica  los 
dias  1,  11,  y  21  de  cada  mes.  Preoio 
de  Luscricion ;  Estranjero  y  Ultramar, 
al  a&o,  60  reales.  Cambios  y  reclama- 
ciones,  dirigirlos  al  Administrador  Dr. 
D.  Laureano  Sirarol.  Oficina,  Carmen 
84,  bajos — Barcelona,  Espafia. 

La  Salud.  Semanario  popular  de 
intereses  vitales,  ilustrado  con  graba- 
dos,  siempre  que  el  caso  lo  requif^ra. 
Director  -  Propietario,  Jos6  de  Leta- 
mendi,  Doctor  en  Medicina,  Catedri- 
tico  de  Anatomia  de  esta  Facultad,  etc. 
Direccion  y  Redaocion— Barcelona,  calle 
de  la  Merced,  ntimero  4,  piso  2^,  dere- 
cha.  Administracion — ^Barcelona,  calle 
de  Robador,  ntimero  24  y  26,  libreria. 

Bericht  Hber  das  Veterindrwesen  im 
Kdnigreiche  Sachaen  fUr  das  Jahr 
1876.  Heraus^egeben  ron  der  Kdnigl. 
Commission  ftkr  das  Veterinarwcsen 
durch  G-.  C.  Haubner.  Blnundzwau- 
zigster  Jahrgang.  Dresden:  G.  SchOn- 
feld's  Yerlagsbuchhandlung. 
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Dr.  E.  Hornemann  og  Prof.  Gcedekcn 
Ny  Rffikke  2del  Binds  Iste  Hefte.  Re* 
jobenhavn:  Jacob  Lunds  Boghandel, 
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0  ProgresBO  Medico.  Redactor  Prin- 
cipal, Dr.  Domin'gos  de  Almeida  Mar- 
tins Casta,  Miembro  titular  da  loEipe. 
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Public  par  A.  Cherrin.  Paris  Librairte 
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VENTILATION. 

From  advance  sheets  of  a  paper  written  for  tbTe  Maryland  State 

Board  of  Health.  1878.* 

Bt  W.  0.  Yan  Bibbkr,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sumxxier  VentilatiOIL — One  way  of  ventilating  is  by  opening 
the  windows  and  doors  in  the  proper  way  and  at  the  proper  times. 
It  would  seem  too  tediously  nnnute  to  give  fuither  directions  here, 
but  the  word  proper  has  an  extended  significance  in  this  connection. 
This  kind  of  ventilation  must  be  governed  by  the  principles  which 
have  already  been  given,  and  also  by  common-sense,  as  well  as  by 
comfort  and  existing  circumstances.  It  implies  that  the  drainage 
around  the  house  is  sufficiently  good  to  admit  pure  air  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  show  practically  the  value  of  such  ventilation, 
permit  me  to  extract  again  from  the  letter  before  cited :  '^  I  will 
tell  you  what  happened  to  a  neighbor  of  mine  last  Summer.  Mrs. 
M.  had  a  sick  infant  about  six  months  old.  My  daughter  and  my- 
self went  up  one  day  to  see  if  we  could  do  them  any  good.  It  was 
in  the  hottest  part  of  July.  The  same  room  serves  the  family  for 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  the  baby — as  sleeping  room.  The  room 
was  a  long,  narrow  one,  extending  east  and  west,  with  two  doors, 
one  north,  one  south,  but  not  exactly  opposite.  The  cooking-stove 
was  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  room,  the  baby  cradle  in  the 
north-east.  One  door  they  kept  always  shut,  the  other  partially 
so,  for  fear  the  child  might  catch  cold.  The  poor  little  thing  was 
panting  and  gasping  for  breath,  the  mother  pale  and  black  under 
the  eyes ;  the  air  of  the  room  foBtid  and  miasmatic.  *•  What  doctor 
attends  that  child  ? '  *  Dr.  D.  Before  him  we  had  Dr.  L.  Then 
we  tried  Dr.  H.  I  think  we'll  discharge  him  and  call  in  Dr.  N.' 
'  Mrs.  M.,'  I  answered, '  that  child  is  dying  from  want  of  fresh  air. 
Did  not  the  physicians  employed  suggest  that  remedy  ? '  ^  No,  sir, 
not  one ;  they  did  nothing  but  give  it  physic'  Then  I  took  the 
husband  oat  on  the  little  porch  (for  the  air  inside  was  making  me 

*  Concluded  from  page  106. 
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sick)  and  told  him  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon  what  I  thought  of  the  case 
and  of  the  restorative  effects  of  fresh  air,  and  why  country  infants 
had  so  much  better  chance  for  life  in  summer  than  those  of  a  city, 
etc.  He  listened  with  evident  attention,  and  said  he  would  act  on 
it,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  we  walked  up  again  and  fouhd  both 
doors  wide  open  and  the  child  evidently  on  the  mend.  The  last 
time  I  was  there  the  doors  were  still  open,  the  child  was  rosy  and 
hearty,  the  mother  had  recovered  her  good  complexion,  and  all  the 
other  children  looked  gay  and  hearty. '° 

This  e very-day  occurrence  so  graphically  described  may  be  taken 
as  a  text  for  some  comments  on  Summer  ventilation.  If  the  air  from 
the  open  doors  had  passed  over  a  spot  upon  which  "  dish-water  '* 
and  the  general  waste- waters  of  a  family  had  been  thrown  for  a 
long  time,  it  would  not  have  been  healthv  air  to  be  brought  into  the 
house  when  the  wind  set  in  the  proper  direction  for  this  purpose. 

In  malarious  districts  it  is  well  known  that  a  piece  of  woods,  or 
other  obstructions  to  the  air  coming  from  a  certain  place,  as  a  swamp 
or  pond,  has  an  appreciably  good  effect  in  pi*e venting  malariaization. 
It  IS  well  to  have  a  good  weather-vane  in  such  regions,  and  to  watch 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  act  accordingly.  Close  up  the  house 
on  one  side,  and  keep  it  open  on  others.  "  To  purify  the  air  by- 
fire,''  is  a  common  expression,  and  one  found  by  expenence  to  be  of 
great  benefit  in  practice,  when  judiciously  managed.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  fire  may  be  to  dry  the  air,  since  moist  air  is  more  likely  to 
contain  poisons. 

In  summer  ventilation  the  art  of  cooling  houses  should  not  be 
neglected.  Many  contrivances  for  this  purpose  may  be  found. 
I  believe  that  a  house  built  double,  i,  e.,  with  an  air  wall ; 
or  a  house  within  a  house;  or,  to  express  it  in  another  way, 
a  house  with  a  ventilating  shell  over  it,  would,  if  properly  con- 
structed, make  a  residence  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter. 
The  air  in  the  air-wall  would  be  kept  in  a  current  from  below  up- 
wards by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  roof  in  the  summer,  and  the 
force  of  this  current  might  be  assisted  by  bull's  eyes  of  glass  or 
other  contrivances  of  glass  properly  arranged  in  the  shell.  This 
may  be  a  valuable  suggestion  for  many  kinds  of  houses,  both  in 
towns  and  throughout  the  country. 

WintOr  Ventilation. — It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  this  subject 
without  including  that  of  warming  also.  A  few  practical  hints  will 
be  given  with  a  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful.  Amidst  the 
great  variety  of  ways  for  warming  and  ventilating  dwellings  and 
other  houses,  most  persons  are  generally  at  a  loss  which  to  choose. 
The  choice  in  the  matter,  however,  not  only  affects  health  and  com- 
fort, but  to  a  certain  extent  intellect  and  morals  also,  therefore 
nothing  more  need  be  said  concerning  its  importance.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  State  live  in  small  rooms.  What  is  the  best  way 
of  warming  and  ventilating  them  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  room  12  bv  14, 
and  10  feet  in  height.  I  would  select  an  open-mouthed  stove,  like  a 
Franklin  or  Harvard  stove,  or  a  grate  ten  inches  from  the  floor, 
thirteen  inches  in  length  across,  eight  inches  deep  at  top,  six  inches 
at  bottom,  the  bars  seven-eighths  inch  from  centre  to  centre.  Soft, 
nr  bituminous  coal,  is  the  best  fuel,  and,  if  properly  used,  a  ton  and 
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a  half  will  supply  sach  a  stove  or  grate  daring  an  entire  season. 
If  hard  coal  is  used  the  air  is  too  dry  for  comfort.  This  open  fire 
both  warms  and  ventilates  a  room.  There  are  some  gas  stoves  which 
may  be  substituted  for  them  in  cities. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1846,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  stove  which  is  now  generally 
called  "The  Latrobe  Stove,"  "The  Baltimore  Heater,"  or  "The 
Fire-place  Stove,"  etc.  It  is  a  fire-place  stove,  and  the  principle 
of  its  action  in  warming  the  rooms  in  the  upper  stories  is  so  gen- 
erally understood  here,  that  any  farther  description  of  it  is  thought 
unnecessary.  There  are  now  many  patents  connected  with  it.  It  is 
in  large  demand,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  new  houses,  less  than 
twenty-five  feet  front,  are  supplied  with  them,  and  almost  entirely 
warmed  hj  them.  Of  the  180,000  dwellings  supposed  to  be  under 
consideration,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  fire-place  heater 
is  ased  for  warming  at  least  one-sixth  of  them,  viz.,  over  80,000. 
Thus  it  supplies  the  comfort  of  warmth  to  150,000  persons,  for  whose 
benefit  this  paper  is  designed.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  especial 
remark. 

This  stove  is  economical,  convenient,  always  under  observation, 
attractive,  and  highly  popular.  It  warms  the  room  in  which  it  is 
set  by  radiation,  and  those  above  by  "  convection."  The  usual  place 
for  obtaining  the  air  to  be  warmed  and  conveyed  to  the  second  or 
third  stories  is  from  the  cellar.  This  is  bad  air — unless  it  is  brought 
by  a  trough  from  the  outer  air,  as  in  the  original  construction — and 
makes  the  heat  supplied  above  both  unhealthy  and  unpleasant. 

The  principles  which  should  govern  the  use  of  hot-air  furnaces  or 
fire-place  heating  stoves  are  five  in  number,  as  follows : 

First:  The  air  to  be  warmed  must  itself  be  pure.  Second:  A 
sufficient  quantity  must  be  obtained  for  the  number  of  persons  it 
is  intended  to  supply.  Third:  The  warmed  air  must  be  constantly 
changing,  i,  6.,  it  must  have  an  escape  from  the  apartment.  Fourth: 
To  restore  to  the  air  what  is  taken  from  it  during  the  process  of 
warming.  Fifth:  To  free  the  air  from  dust  or  other  organic  parti- 
cles. A  few  words  may  be  said  in  explanation  upon  each  of  these 
five  principles. 

First:  Tne  air  itself  must  be  pure.  What  is  pure  air?  It  is 
composed  of  three  gases,  viz..  Oxygen,  23  ;  nitrogen,  76  ;  carbonic 
acid,  4-10  of  1  volume  in  every  1,000  volumes,  and  a  variable  amount 
of  atmospheric  vapor.  The  manner  in  which  the  atmospheric  vapor 
is  best  explained  practically  is  this:  Let  100  represent  the  air 
saturated  with  atmospheric  vapor,  when  it  is  more  than  this  it  will  be 
precipitated  as  mist  or  rain,  ana  then  the  number  65  will  represent  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  vapor  necessary  for  a  healthy  or  comfortable 
atmosphere.  It  is  importantto  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  vapor 
in  the  air,  although  the  amount  be  small,  is  just  as  necessary  for 
its  comfort-giving  property  as  the  oxygen  is  for  its  life-giving 
property. 

How  can  we  know  when  the  air  is  pure  ?  By  our  reason,  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  our  feelings.  Practically  these  are  enough.  It 
can  be  known  by  our  reason  from  observing  whence  it  is  obtained. 
For  example,  would  any  one  go  to  a  cellar  to  obtain  pure,  comfort- 
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able,  life-giving  air?  An  inferior  order  of  animal  life  is  justly  and 
properly  associated  with  the  air  of  cellars ;  such  animals  as  lizards, 
snakes,  snails,  turtles,  and  toads.  Contrast  these  with  the  animals 
immediately  associated  with  the  well-ventilated,  dry,  and  sun-lighted 
air  of  plains  and  fields.  This  immediately  suggests  beautiful  par- 
rots, the  agile  deer,  and  birds  of  Paradise.  The  comparison  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  should  command  most  serious  attention  at  present 
in  this  ^tate.  It  is  often  said,  "  But  my  cellar  is  open,  and  the  air 
in  it  is  pure.''  It  is  like  the  farms  in  malarious  districts.  From  the 
evidence  of  the  owner  alone  no  bad  cellar  can  be  found.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  the  air  of  all  cellars  must  be  more  or  less  im- 
pure. Would  any  one  voluntarily  go  into  a  cellar  to  live  ?  In  the 
country  they  are  too  often  filled  with  decaying  apples,  cabbage,  po- 
tatoes, or  other  vegetables,  and  are  seldom  cleaned  ;  it  is  then  they 
poison  the  occupants  of  the  house.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
others,  the  English  hygienists,  and  our  own  also,  recommend  that 
the  air  to  be  waimed  by  the  furnace  or  stove  should  be  obtained 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  earth.  This  can  be  done  by 
galvanized  iron  or  tin  tubes.  A  pipe  of  this  kind,  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  will  cost  about  thirty  or  forty  cents  per  running  foot. 

When  the  air  is  not  pure,  the  feelings  soon  detect  it ;  impure  air 
causes  fulness  in  the  head,  giddiness,  lassitude,  and  debility. 

The  second  principle  is,  ''  the  air  should  be  furnished  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  number  of  peraons  it  is  intended  to  supply."  Each 
person  should  have  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  then  the 
question  arises,  what  quantity  of  air  must  be  supplied  per  head  per 
hour  so  to  dilute  the  products  of  respiration  and  transpiration,  or  of  . 
combustion  in  lighting  an  apartment,  as  to  keep  the  air  always  pure 
and  fresh  ?  It  is  a  physiological  question  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  determine  how  much  air  each  person  uses.  It  is  found  by  calcu- 
lation and  experiment.  It  may  be  somewhat  curious  to  know  the 
data  and  the  factors  employed  in  the  calculation.  When  one  takes 
a  deep  breath,  the  air  passes  through  the  throat  and  windpipe,  and 
then  through  about  17,000  bronchial  tubes,  into  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungs.  These  air  cells  have  been  counted  and  measured — and  there 
are  about  6,000,000  of  them.  Each  one  measures  about  l'75th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  air  cells  hold  altogether  20  cubic  inches  of 
air.  Each  individual  breathes  18  times  a  minute  =«  360  cubic  inches 
ss  a  box  8  inches  square.  Therefore  each  individual  damages  air  to 
the  amount  of  16  cubic  feet  per  minute  =  a  box  2  1-2  feet  cube. 
How  is  the  air  damaged  ?  Here  the  calculation  takes  another  turn. 
It  is  based  upon  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  That  which  you  breathe 
in  contains  4-lOths  of  1  vol.  in  1,000  vols.  What  is  expired  contains 
4  vols,  per  1,000  of  carbonic  acid.  The  calculation  then  turns  upon 
the  laws  of  the  difiusion  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  other  gases, 
and  it  is  found  that  two  thousand  feet  of  pure  air  per  head  hourly 
must  be  supplied  for  each  person. 

In  schools,  c«ui*t-houses,  state-houses,  churches,  halls,  theatres, 
dwellings,  etc.,  all  good  architects  will  now  supply  this  amount,  if 
not  prevented  by  builders  or  committees.  The  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  many  of  the  natives  of  this  State  about  fifty  years  old, 
must  be  of  an  old  log  school-house,  heated  by  a  ten-plate  store. 
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and  the  scholars  and  teachers  half  asleep  or  stnpid  during  a  large 
part  of  school-time.  At  the  present  day  things  are  better,  out  there 
18  still  ffreat  room  for  reform.  What  can  be  more  important  than 
the  healthfulness  of  early  education  ? 

The  third  principle  is  "  that  the  air,  to  be  changed,  must  have  an 
outlet  from  the  apartment."  It  will  be  known  how  much  air  is  be- 
ing delivered  into  an  apartment  by  finding  out  how  much  is  escap- 
\ng  from  it.  *  The  calculation  is  reduced  to  a  simple  form,  and  it  is 
found  out  that  each  person  i^hould  have  eleven  square  inches  of  out- 
flow. It  is  easy  to  tell  whether  any  ventiduct  is  an  out-flow  or  an 
inlet  to  air,  by  the  moistened  flnger,  a  candle,  a  feather,  or  any  other 
light  fabric.  There  is  an  instrument  also  for  this  purpose  called  the 
anemometer. 

It  is  calculated  that  an  ordinary-sized  chimney  or  fire-place,  when 
the  draught  is  established  up  it  at  three  miles  per  hour,  will  dis- 
charge from  the  apartment  about  twenty-eight  thousand  feet  of 
air  per  hour.  This  being  replaced  by  fresh  air,  would  give  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  fourteen  persons.  Notwithstanding  this,  many 
of  the  new  houses  now  being  built  for  sale  in  this  city  are  con- 
structed without  any  flre-places  at  all,  and  almost  the  universal 
custom  is  with  the  ladies  to  close  up  the  fire-places  in  the  older 
houses.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  health.  I  hear  it  con- 
stantly said,  "  The  cold  air  comes  down  the  fire-places."  This  is 
true,  owing  to  the  unequal  weights  of  air  at  different  tempera- 
tures ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  that  is,  when  the  fire-place  is  an 
inlet  of  cold  air,  and  not  an  outflow  of  the  air  already  warmed 
and  damaged  by  use,  the  only  remedy  is  to  establish  the  draught 
up  the  chimney  by  means  of  fire,  not  enough  for  purposes  of  assist- 
ing in  the  warmth  of  the  apartment,  but  simply  sufficient  to  insure 
a  draught  up  the  chimney  of  about  three  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  what  is  called  forced  ventilation  by  fire,  and  m  this  case  the 
outflow  should  be  near  the  floor  of  the  apartment.  But  when 
the  outflow  is  not  intended  to  be  forced  by  fire,  the  outflow  open- 
ings should  be  near  the  ceiling.  In  this  situation  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  effective. 

The  next  principle  is  to  restore  to  the  air  what  was  taken  from  it 
during  the  process  of  warming.  It  is  the  atmospheric  vapor  which 
was  dried  from  it  in  the  furnace  or  fire-place  heating  stove.  Air, 
when  too  dry,  gives  great  discomfort  to  most  persons,  and  cracks 
all  wood- work.  Hence  the  moisture  should  be  restored  to  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  apartment.  The  most  effectual  way  to  do  this 
is  to  place  the  register  in  a  pan  of  water.  This  will  restore  the 
moisture.  It  is  water  applied  at  the  right  place,  viz.,  just  where 
the  hot  air  comes  into  the  apartment.  An  excellent  contrivance 
for  this  purpose  is  a  patent  taken  out  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore ; 
it  is  called  the  Register  Evaporator. 

There  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  moisture  in  the  air 
callect  the  hygrometer,  but  nothing  for  this  purpose  can  exceed  the 
delicacy  of  a  bouquet  of  freshly-cut  flowers,  except  it  be  those  yet 
more  dear  and  more  highly  organized  flowers,  who  droop  and 
wither  in  badly  managed  warmed  air,  and  I  pity  them. 

The  fifth  and  last  proposition  is  to  free  the  air  from  dust  and 
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other  organic  particles ;  so  to  speak,  to  filter  or  strain  the  air,  and 
break  the  solid  force  of  its  current.  When  sitting  at  a  register 
upon  a  dry,  windy  day,  I  have  often  felt  a  puff  of  air  heavily 
charged  with  dust  blown  in  my  face.  This  can  better  be  prevented 
by  placing  a  lady's  veil  over  the  inlet  than  by  any  otner  means 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Fine  wire  screens  have  been  tried, 
but  do  not  answer  the  purpose.     I  would  not  insist  upon  this  sug- 

festion  so  strongly  if  the  lady's  veil  was  not  the  only  fabric  that  I 
now  of  which  will  answer  the  purpose  intended  equally  well. 
The  nap  upon  the  woof  of  the  veil  catches  the  dust,  but  allows  the 
air  to  pass  with  freedom. 

Let  me  repeat  these  principles.  First:  Get  pure  air  to  warm. 
Second:  Get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it.  Third:  Restore  to  it  what 
has  been  taken  away  during  the  process  of  warming.  Fourth:  See 
that  the  air  is  constantly  changed,  attend  to  ventilation ;  and 
fifth,  strain  from  the  air  its  citv  dust  and  organic  particles. 

Without  all  these  things  life  can  be  sustained;  for  there  are 
few  houses  in  this  State  where  all  these  principles  are  strictly  at- 
tended to.  But  is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  attempt  improvement  ?  To 
advance  with  knowledge  ana  avail  of  its  teachings  as  it  progresses  ? 
Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  improve  in  health  and  vigor,  or  to  retain 
these  as  an  advance  is  made  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  life  ? 
Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  improve  the  intellect  or  the  yet  more  beauti- 
ful qualities  of  the  mind  ?  All  of  these  are  influenced  more  or  less 
by  the  air  which  is  breathed. 

In  respect  to  ventilation  there  is  no  difference  to  be  observed  in 
buildings.  What  has  been  said  for  churches  and  school-houses  ap- 
plies to  dwellings  and  state  houses  as  well,  and  to  all  inhabited 
rooms.  The  architect  is  as  much  bound  to  deliver  the  2,000 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  head  hourly  as  the  coal  merchant  is  to 
deliver  good  measure  of  coal  to  warm  the  air,  or  as  the  head  of 
a  family  is  to  deliver  sufficient  provisions  for  each  person  to  sustain 
life. 

This  much  has  been  said  concerning  the  warming  and  ventilation 
of  dwellings  by  the  Latrobe  stoves,  and  other  air-warming  stoves 
and  furnaces,  because  these  are  most  commonly  used  in  this  and 
other  States.  This  plan  of  warming  and  ventilating  is  adopted  by 
millions  throughout  the  country,  and  as  now  used  is  certaitly  inju- 
rious to  health.  Even  those  who  sell  and  place  these  stoves  admit 
the  imperfections  of  the  present  plan,,  and  regret  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  do  more  on  account  of  expense.  The  addenda  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  not  expensive,  and  will  amply  repay  those  who 
will  try  them.  In  small  houses,  where  the  hot-air  furnaces  or  fire- 
place heaters  are  used,  the  appliances  mentioned  are  indispensable 
for  health  and  comfort,  and  can  be  obtained  for  a  small  additional 
expense. 

In  the  case  of  large  houses,  public  or  private,  I  would  give 
preference  to  indirect  radiation  of  warm-water  pipes  properly  placed 
for  regulating  the  general  temperature  of  the  house,  and  in  the  case 
of  private  dwellings,  for  the  rooms  chiefly  used,  and  at  least  one 
upon  each  floor,  I  would  provide  properly  appointed  open  fires.  By 
means  of  these  the  house  would  oe  ventilated.     In  the  expression 
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of  this  opinion  almost  the  exact  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Dean,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  been  used.* 

Window  VentilatiOIl. — ^The  opening  of  windows  "  to  air  " 
an  empty  room  or  building  is  admissible ;  but  to  rely  upon  window 
ventilation  for  a  crowded  hall,  school-room,  church,  court-house,  or 
any  other  apartment,  large  or  small,  is  now  justly  regarded  with 
dread  and  horror.  When  the  window  of  a  hot  room  is  opened,  a 
solid  stream  of  cold  air  pours  in  equal  to  the  temperature,  force,  and 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  something  frightful  to  experience. 
Those  exposed  to  this  current  are  in  great  danger  of  contracting 
disease.  Ventilating  railroad  cars  by  opening  windows  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  illness.  There  are  two  patents,  however,  for  the  ventilation 
of  a  room  through  a  window,  which  are  efficient  and  agreeable. 

Ventilation  by  Gas. — ^In  England,  "  The  Sun  Lighting  and 
Ventilating  Company  "  stand  very  conspicuous  in  this  admirable 
improvement.  A  patent  for  the  same  principle  has  been  obtained 
in  this  country.  It  consists  in  placing  the  gas  lights  near  the  ceiling, 
and  the  heat,  foul  air,  and  products  of  combustion  are  conducted 
through  a  pipe  into  a  chimney  or  flue.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
seen  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  and  some  private  dwellings  in  this 
city;  notably  that  of  Mr.  Deford's,  on  Cathedral  street.  All  new 
houses  should  be  built  with  this  improvement,  and  it  can  be  applied 
to  any  house  with  a  moderate  expense  and  temporary  inconvenience. 
A  large  part  of  the  trouble  about  properly  warming  and  venti- 
lating private  dwellings  depends  upon  the  neglect  of  one  principle, 
viz.,  education ;  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  is  likely  this 
will  be  remedied.  Who  is  expected  to  care  for  the  comforts  of  a 
house  ?  and  who  can  make  it  cold  or  warm,  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
at  pleasure  ?  Notwithstanding  this  responsioility,  I  constantly  hear 
the  ladies  say  that  the  flues,  the  chimneys,  etc.,  being  out  of  sight, 
are  complete  mysteries  to  them. 

In  olden  times,  when  one  Are  in  a  house  was  the  rule,  and  gath- 
ered around  this  domestic  circle  there  was  ever  an  open  family 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  placing  of  the  fuel  to  the  best  advant- 
age, some  wishing  to  make  the  Are  on  top  and  others  at  the  bot- 
tom, then  this  was  the  only  education  in  house-warming  either  sex 
received  or  required.  But  now  that  the  ways  of  warming  buildings 
are  more  elaborate,  the  terms  of  the  discussion  have  become  deeper 
and  darker,  and  the  whole  problem  presents  a  diflerent  aspect,  it  is 
time  to  change  the  education  also. 

"  Clothing,  houses,  and  fires  are  the  means  by  which  mankind 
are  enabled  to  inhabit  the  earth,"  says  Mr.  Briggs ;  and,  in  our 
State,  as  well  as  in  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  comfortable  management 
of  heating  and  ventilating  appliances  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 
compromises  with  the  weather,  demanding  skilled  arbitrators  to 
nicely  adjust  the  differences. 

It  IS  now  quite  fashionable  in  large  female  seminaries  to  educate 
the  scholars  in  the  ait  of  cooking.  It  is  as  necessary  to  teach  a 
boy  how  to  dress  himself  and  take  care  of  his  clothing  as  it  is  to 

^  Beports  and  Papers  of  the  American  Puhlic  Health  Association,  p.  329. 
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educate  him  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  manners.  Females  at 
present  are  taught  the  principles  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
other  useful  sciences ;  why  should  they  not  be  educated  in  the 
art  of  warming  and  ventilating  houses  also,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  essentials  of  the  day,  and  certainly  belongs  to  their 
department?  It  is  the  common  rule  to  allow  more  than  twenty 
tons  of  coal  for  a  hot-air  furnace  in  an  ordinary-sized  dwelling, 
in  this  State,  and  with  this  supply  a  clumsy  servant  keeps  the 
house  over-heated  during  moderate  weather.  With  the  same 
appliances  skilled  labor  can  keep  the  premises  comfortable  in  all* 
weathers  with  half  the  amount  of  coal.  The  same  kind  of  differ- 
ence in  management  extends  to  the  use  of  the  Latrobe  or  fire- 
place heating  stoves,  as  well  as  to  steam  and  water  heaters;  and 
even  if  automatic  valves  and  other  mechanical  appliances  are  sup- 
plied, no  great  change  can  be  expected  in  these  matters  of  dis- 
comfoi*t  and  waste  until  the  ladies  lend  their  ef&cient  aid  to  the 
subject. 

Before  closing  the  subject  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  object  in 
writing  this  paper  was  more  to  excite  an  interest  in  ventilation 
than  with  an  expectation  of  adding  to  its  science.  Every  portion 
of  the  subject  depends  upon  some  principles  of  philosophy,  the 
practical  applications  of  which  are  often  accomphshed  oy  those 
who  have  not  studied  their  explanations.  '^  Pure  air  is*  the  bread 
of  respiration,"  and  a  point  most  prominently  insisted  upon  has 
been  to  seek  where  and  how  pure  air  can  be  obtained.  It  has 
been  explained  why  this  is  a  problem  for  out-of-door  life,  in  some 
situations,  between  the  months  of  June  and  November,  and  for 
life  within  doors  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Whatever  effect 
these  explanations  may  produce,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
that  they  will  have  convincing  power  enough,  or  that  my  name 
will  have  influence  sufficient  to  nave  them  all  carried  out  imnae- 
diately.  For  example.  When  will  the  board  fences  be  removed 
from  around  the  yards  in  our  cities  and  towns?  Who  will  set 
the  example?  Who  will  brave  the  ridicule,  the  contrariety  of 
interests  and  opinions,  and  it  may  be  the  popular  an^er,  in  such 
a  matter?  The  older  inhabitants  are  too  set  in  their  opinions 
and  averse  to  change  to  advocate  it,  and  the  younger  ones  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  power  to  act.  Yet,  with  full  confi- 
dence, it  may  be  asked  what  one  thing  would  tend  to  purify  the 
air  or  to  beautify  a  city  or  town  more  than  this  ?  Under  the 
existing  circumstances,  during  the  summer  months,  where  can 
good  air  be  obtained  for  ventilation  in  the  cities  and  towns  with- 
out some  improvement  of  this  kind  ? 

It  will  be  said  by  some  persons  who  may  read  this  paper  that 
life  can  be  sustained  and  health  kept  unimpaired  without  all  of 
these  things  which  have  been  recommended.  No  doubt  this  is 
perfectly  true  in  individual  cases ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  public  health,  that  is  the  kind  of  health  which 
is  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  State  medicine,  is  not  at  a  high 
standard  throughout  this  country.  Would  it  not  be  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  people  of  a  nation  improve  in  health  and  vigor,  and  to  ob- 
serve its  citizens  of  all  classes  retain  these  to  the  end  of  a  long  life  ? 
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Malaria  enlarges  the  spleen,  changes  the  color  and  function  of  the 
liver,  rains  the  complexion,  blunts  the  shai*pnes8  of  the  mind,  and 
by  causing  many  other  changes  deteriorates  the  entire  man.  What- 
ever can  De  suggested  which  will  prevent  these  effects  must  be 
valuable  everywhere. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  surely  take  care  of 
Washington  city,  its  own  home,  in  the  same  manner  as  empires, 
kingdoms,  .and  other  forms  of  government  have  cared  for  their 
resident  capitals.  "  Like  the  general,  so  is  the  army."  When  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  an  intelligent  country  visit  their 
capital  city,  they  should  find  it  a  model  provided  with  the  newest 
improvements  of  the  time,  so  that  knowledge  may  thus  be  dissemi- 
nated by  practical  illustrations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
and  capital  of  the  State  of  Maryland  should  fully  appreciate  their 
rare  opportunities,  for,  besides  being  seated  around  their  own 
Gamaliels  of  knowledge,  they  are  gathered  close  under  the  down- 
feathers  of  the  general  government's  wings,  and  hence  should 
pride  themselves  upon  adding  their  quota  to  the  nation's  advance- 
ment. 

Finally,  I  may  say,  it  is  highly  proper  the  Government  of  the 
State  should  take  some  cognizance  of  the  important  question 
of  ventilation,  and  that  it  should  foster  every  effort  to  improve 
the  hygiene  of  its  citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  that  discourses  on 
such  topics  should  be  brought  before  the  people  through  the  public 
documents,  and  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  this  sub- 
ject of  ventilation  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 

The  Government  should  be  a  great  father  to  improvements  and 
advancing  ideas,  striving  to  guide  a  numerous  family,  as  near  as 
possible,  to  the  distant  realms  of  perfection  and  happiness ;  and 
what  better  effort  could  be  made  than  that  which  instills  an  abhor- 
rence for  foul  and  loaded  atmospheres,  and  teaches  the  necessity 
and  blessing  of  good,  pure  air  ? 


Pretty  well,  thankyOtL— "  Why,  howd'y'do,  Mrs.  Careful- 
are  all  your  folks  pretty  well  ?  "  asked  one  neighbor  of  another, 
whom-  she  met  in  Hempstead  a  few  days  ago.  "  Oh,  yes,  pretty 
well,  thank  you — that  is,  about  as  well  as  usual.  Father  hasn't 
been  quite  well  since  he  banked  up  the  cellar  last  fall,  and  over- 
worked himself;  thinks  he  hurt  his  side.  And  mother  has  got  the 
rheumatism  so  bad  she  hasn't  been  able  to  get  down  stairs  for  a 
week ;  Matilda  Ann  has  a  slight  touch  of  the  diphtheria,  so  the 
doctor  says ;  Jimmie  can't  speak  above  a  whisper,  for  a  sore  throat. 
Susie  is  just  getting  another  rising  in  her  ear,  and  the  baby  has«had 
two  more  spells  of  croup.  My  husband  can  hardly  do  any  work 
on  account  of  his  sore  eyes,  and  I  thought  I'd  die  last  night  with 
neuralgia  in  my  head — but  we're  all  about  as  common.  How's  your 
folks  ?^' 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE,  FOR 
ITS  FUTURE  PRACTICAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

ADDRESS    OK   HEALTH.* 

B7  Edwin  .Cbadwiok,  O.B.^  President  of  the  Health  Section. 

Normas  of  Sanitation  obtained  by  Improved  Civic  and  FHvate 
Constructions, — I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  normas  of  sanitation 
evolved  by  local  or  private  effort  for  the  protection  of  civic  popula- 
tions. 

In  about  thirty  of  the  smaller  towns  sanitary  works  were  attempted 
by  local  authorities  on  lines  adopted  bv  our  first  General  Board  of 
Health  for  systematic  sanitation,  namely,  by  the  removal  of  damp 
by  the  drainage  of  sites  with  permeable  agricultural  drains;  by 
pure  supplies  of  water,  if  possible  from  spring  sources,  delivered 
direct  into  houses  on  the  system  of  constant  supplv,  without  cis- 
terns and  without  waste;  by  the  constant  removal  from  within 
the  house  of  all  putrescible  or  foecal  matter  by  the  water-closet, 
together  with  all  the  fouled  water  from  the  kitchen  or  the  laundry, 
from  the  house,  through  self-cleansing  house  drains;  by  the  con- 
stant removal  of  such  matter  from  beneath  the  site  of  the  town 
through  self-cleansing  sewera,  and  by  the  constant  and  direct  ap- 
plication of  all  such  foul  or  waste  matter  as  was  removable  in  a 
liquefied  fonn  (perfectly  fresh),  or  free  from  advanced  decomposition, 
as  manure  on  to  the  land  for  agricultural  production.  There  was  to 
be  no  stagnation  anywhere,  no  time  given  for  advanced  decompo- 
sition, and  no  production  of  putrid-sewer  gases  to  be  discharged 
either  into  the  houses  or  into  the  streets,  or  above  them  into  the 
general  atmosphere.  Normas  of  the  self-cleansing  sewers,  and  of 
the  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  land,  were  separately  consid- 
ered, and  separately  established  at  great  pains.  Trial  works  were 
fot,  as  to  the  forms,  sizes,  and  inclinations  of  channels  that  should 
e  self-cleansing  with  the  least  quantity  of  water.  Our  objective 
points  of  sanitation  were,  first  the  house,  next  the  street,  then  the 
town  area,  and  last  of  all  the  river.  It  was  established  that,  as  a 
rule,  pure  supplies  of  water  could  be  brought  to  the  door  for  rates 
amounting  to  a  penny  per  week,  and  carried  into  the  house  for 
another  penny  per  week ;  and  the  waste  water  of  the  scullery  or 
the  laundry  removed  for  another  penny ;  and  the  cesspit  abolished, 
and  the  water-closet  added  for  another  halfpenny,  or  in  the  whole 
threepence  per  week,  or  a  halfpenny  per  diem,  for  a  complete  sys- 
tem, m  which  there  should  be  no  putrid-sewer  gases,  and  in  which 
ou  might  test  the  competency  of  the  sanitary  engineer  by  the  smell. 


i^'  \.i  the  twenty-first  Annual  Congress  of  the  British  Social  Science  Associa- 

Aberdeen,  September  18th,  1877.    Continued  from  page  56. 
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We  showed  that  three  houses  and  thi'ee  towns  could  be  sewered 
well,  at  the  cost  heretofore  incurred  for  draining  one  town  ill,  on  the 
old  plan  of  brick  drains  of  deposit  and  large  man-sized  sewers  of 
deposit,  which  were  only  extended  cesspools  for  the  generation  of 
putrid-sewer  gases.*  At  these  prices  works  were  done  then,  and, 
allowing  for  the  advanced  price  of  labor,  may  be  done  under  com- 
petent administration  now.  To  this  work  for  the  removal  of  putres- 
cible  matter,  from  within  houses  and  from  beneath  streets  and 
towns,  was  added  the  covering  of  footways  and  the  roadways  of 
streets  with  some  impermeable  surface,  and  the  cleansing  of  it  by  a 
jet  of  water,  from  a  hose  and  hydrant,  to  be  used  on  occasions  for 
the  extinction  of  fires.  In  blocks  of  houses  and  whole  towns  cess- 
pools have  been  removed,  and  water-carriage  through  the  water- 
closet,  with  self-cleansing  drains  and  self-cleansing  sewers,  have  been 
substituted.  Physicians  in  practice  in  such  localities  have  testified 
on  their  experience  that,  house  to  house  as  the  improvements  were 
completed,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  altered,  low  head- 
aches were  removed,  the  appetites  imjproved,  and  the  symptoms 
premonitory  of  advanced  disease  were  abated,  and  that  their  prac- 
tice was  largely  affected.  But  it  is  difficult  to  get  satisfactory 
statistical  estimates  of  tbe  results,  because^  they  have  not  been 
appreciated  or  regarded  by  the  ignorant  local  authorities,  and  the 
returns  are  not  available  distinctly  for  the  houses  where  the  suffering 
from  alterations  have  been  made,  and  even  in  respect  to  the  towns 
where  such  works  have  been  effected,  the  'registration  includes  out- 
lying houses  and  undrained  detached  villages,  which  are  unimproved. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  statistics  for  the  places  where  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  in  principle,  even  in  a  rudimentary  manner,  reduc- 
tions of  death-rates  by  one-fourth,  and  even  by  one-third  are  fre- 
quently shown.  In  1866,  an  examination  of  twenty-five  of  these 
towns  was  made  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  l*rivy  Council, 
but  without  a  due  knowledge,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  the  nature 
of  the  works  or  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  or  of  their 
defects.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  subsequently  that  the  works 
oi  some  of  thecn  were  grossly  defective,  and  wretched  houses,  rooms, 
and  room  tenements  had  remained  unimproved.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  results  obtained  were  reductions  of  the  general  death-rates 
(after  excluding  small-pox  and  infantine  epidemics)  about  12  per 
cent.,  of  typhus  fever  41  per  cent.,  of  phthisis  in  a  number  of  cases 
more  than  40  per  cent.,  and  of  diarrhoea  a  mean  of  18  per  cent., 
and  a  reduction  of  the  general  death-rate  of  more  than  9  per  cent. 
The  commentary  by  Mr.  Simon  on  these  results  was  that "  they 

*Some  of  the  principles  were  first  developed  uoder  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary CommissioDy  1848,  and  in  trial  works  carried  ont  in  that  and  tbe  next 
year  under  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission.  As  to  the  principles  of 
water  supply  they  were  expounded,  in  tbe  report  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to 
the  Metropolis  in  1850;  next,  in  the  ''  Minutes  of  Information  on  the  drainage 
of  land  forming  the  sites  of  towns,  in  the  drainage  of  suburban  land,  and  on 
road  draina^,'  issued  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1862,  also  ''Minutes 
of  information  on  tbe  removal  of  soil  water  and  the  draina^  of  dwelling- 
hooses,"  and  **  Minutes  of  information  on  the  practical  apphcation  of  sewer 
water  fto  agricultural  production,"  issued  by  that  Board  during  the  same 
year. 
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tttAY  ^rve  to  fiilfil  veiy  important  provisional  uses,  not  only  to  con- 
tuts^  persons  who  have  despaired  or  affected  to  despair  of  any  great 
IMTv^ventibility  of  disease,  but  still  more  to  justify  in  the  public  eye 
and  to  encourage  in  some  of  the  noblest  of  human  labors,  those 
who  for  long  weary  years  have  been  spending  their  powers  in  this 
endeavor,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  the  best  of  rewards  to  see  the 
demonstration  of  the  good  they  have  wrought." 

More  is  to  be  lamented  for  the  good  that  has  been  frustrated  than 
is  to  be  rejoiced  at  for  the  shortcomings  obtained,  and  it  will  be 
proper,  in  the  interest  of  the  future,  to  display  hereafter  the  ob- 
structions continued  against  the  complete  and  extended  applications 
of  settled  principles  of  sanitation.  But  for  the  present  I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  the  showing  the  progress  of  the  power  of  sanitation, 
and  the  demonstrations  of  such  distinct  normas  as  have  been  got. 
For  the  reasons  heretofore  stated,  I  deem  the  available  statistical 
evidence  derivable  from  the  experience  of  whole,  even  of  improved, 
towns,  at  present  insufficient  to  display  the  full  power  of  sanitation. 
In  my  experience,  however,  the  statistics  may  be  inferred  from  the 
aspects  of  the  places,  and  from  the  aspects  of  the  people.  After 
traversing  different  districts  and  observing  the  difference  of  their 
conditions  as  to  cleanliness,  drainage,  and  other  sanitary  pointd, 
when  I  have  been  enaoled  to  get  out  the%tatistics  of  the  death-rates 
street  by  street,  I  have  found  they  have  corresponded  closely  to 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  their  relative  conditions. 
Nay,  from  the  contrasts  of  the  classes  of  destitute  orphan  children 
in  the  district  half-time  schools,  I  could  anticipate,  where  there  were 
marked  contrasts  in  their  coi\dition8,  very  much  of  the  different 
death-rates  of  the  places  whence  they  came.  And  here  I  would 
mention  an  experience  from  my  own  observation.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  those  institutions  at  long  intervals  of  time.  At 
a  late  visit  to  one  of  them  I  was  struck  with  the  improvement  of 
the  type  of  the  children.  I  observed  to  the  manager,  "  Whv,  you 
have  a  different  class  of  children  to  those  I  last  saw  here.  Where 
do  they  come  from  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "  They  come  from  the  same 
districts,  the  lower  districts ;  but  since  sanitary  improvements  have 
been  made  in  those  districts  we  are  getting  a  different  type  of 
children,  as  you  see."  I  found  that  the  medical  officers,  as  well  as 
managers  of  other  institutions,  confirmed  these  observations  by 
similar  experiences.  Others  than  myself  have  made  the  observation 
that  since  the  clearances  of  bad  dwellings  and  the  wider  spreading  of 
the  habitations  of  the  wage  classes  in  Jraris,  that  they  are  changing 
that  leathery  complexion — so  much  like  the  Inner  soles  of  old  shoes — 
which  they  formerly  had  for  one  clearer  and  fresher.  Such  changes 
are  in  accordance  with  our  anticipations,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve distinct  appearances  of  their  realization  for  future  promise  of 
large  improvements  in  the  types  of  populations. 

I  should  anticipate  with  confidence  from  such  apjpearances  a  re- 
duction of  the  death-rates  to  be  marked  by  statistics  if  they  were 
got  out.     The  blocks  of  model  dwellings  in  London,  erected  by 
voluntaiy  associations,  present  better  observed  and  clearer  instances, 
■jrving  to  some  extent  as  normas  of  the  preventive  power  of  sani- 
^  ion.     In  these  the  death-rates  range  separately  from  14  to  17  per 
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1,000.     I  assume  that  in  the  metropolis  16  per  1,000  may  be  taken 
as  the  mean  death-rate  of  similar  improved  habitations;   that,  I 
need  not  say,  is  an  important  advance  upon  the  general  death-rate 
of  23  in  1,000.     But  a  death-rate,  which  is  a  mean  of  the  deaths  of 
a  large  city,  is  almost  always  a  delusive  misrepresentation,  especially 
of  the  extremes.     Thus  we  have  part  of  a  sub-district  in  London, 
comprising  houses  in  good  condition,  where  the  death-rate  does  not 
exceed  10  in  1,000,  whilst  there  are  adjacent  dwellings,  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  wage  classes,  where  the  death-rates  from  year  to  year 
Keep  up  to  the  extent  of  38  per  1,000      Important  returns,  with 
which  1  am  favored  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Glasgow,  show  for  the  last  year  a  range  of  death-rates  from  one 
distnct  at  15  in  1,000,  to  another  district  at  40  in  1,000.     Now,  a 
mean  of  these  two,  or  the  general  routine  mean    (25  in    1,000, 
with  sub-districts  of  17,  24,  26,  and  38  in  1,000)   is  a  misrepre- 
sentation  of  each.     It  has  lately  been  proved  that  in  some  of  the 
dwellings  condemned  under  Mr.  Cross's  Act  the  death-rates  were  as 
high  as  50  and  60  in  1,000.     It  has  been  objected  to  the  conclusions 
from  the  lower  death-rates  in  the  model  dwellings  that  the  people 
living  there  are  generally  of  a  better  class  in  position  and  habits. 
The  answer  is  that  if  the  same  people  were  taken  into  the  inferior 
tenements  their  habits  would  deteriorate,  |i6  the  habits  of  artisan 
families  from  the  rural  districts  deteriorate,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
increased  amount  of  wages  they  obtain.     But  the  power  of  sanitation 
is  displayed  upon  people  of  the  lowest  condition  and  habits  in  the 
metropolis — namely,  the  tramps  who  occupy  the  common  lodging- 
houses  regulated  under  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.     These  places  were 
formerly  distinguished  for  the  first  outbreaks  of  typhus  and  epidemic 
diseases.     Drainage,  water  supply,  and  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  are  now  enforced,  and  overcrowding  is  prevented  in  them, 
and  they  are  now  distinguished  by  an  immunity  from  common 
epidemics.     Medical  officers  of  the  districts  where  these  lodging- 
hoases  are  situated  have  testified  to  the  better  sanitary  condition 
of  their  occupants  than  of  the  wage  classes  dwelling  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  common  vestries.     Dr.  Russell  states  to  me  that 
"in  the  large  model  lodging-houses  of  the  corporation  a  case  of 
fever  is  the  greatest  rarity,  and  it  never  spreads.     In  the  common 
lodging-houses  belonging   to   private   individuals  we    have  fever 
oftener,  but  there  again  it  never  spreads,"  that  is  to  say  as  it  does 
in  defective  houses  of  the  wage  classes.     "  We  are  informed  of  a 
case  at  once,  and  remove  it  immediately  to  the  hospital.     Fever  of 
any  kind  never  spreads  in  any  of  our  institutions  where  I  can  do 
as  I  please  to  cut  it  short."     Why  should  not  similar  protection  be 
extended  to  the  wage  classes  ?    Accepting  my  norma  of  sanitation 
in  the  prison,  Dr.  Russell  says :  "  If  I  had  perfect  command  over 
all  the  Irish  in  Glasgow,  as  the  governor  of  a  prison,  I  would  reduce 
the  death-rate  one-half  in  five  years,  and  in  less  time  than  that  I 
expect."    On  the  whole,  death-rates  in  the  model  dwellings  may  be 
fairly  placed  in  opposition  to  the  common    death-rates  prevalent 
amongst  the  wage  classes  of  the  metropolis  where  it  is  upwards  of 
30  in  1,000;  or,  as  an  example,  of  a  gain  of  one-half  upon  that 
special  death-rate  by  the  power  of  sanitation.     His  majesty  the  King 
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of  the  Belgians  has  offered  an  international  prize  which  is  calculated 
to  be  of  high  service  as  conducing  to  a  better  determination  of  the 
power  of  sanitation  and  its  vindication  before  Europe.  He  offers 
'^  a  gold  cup  of  the  value  of  5,000  francs  to  that  municipal  or  local 
authority,  or  private  association,  which  shall,  by  an  improvement  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  wage  classes,  effect  the  greatest  reduction  of 
their  death-rates  at  the  lowest  cost."  I  have  been  informed  of  in- 
stances of  model  dwellings  on  the  Continent  where  a  lower  death- 
rate  has  been  attained  than  of  those  in  London.  But  an  instance  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Tatham,  the  medical  officer  of  Salford,  which,  if  cor- 
rect, would  gain  the  cup  for  England.  It  is  of  a  block  of  model 
cottages,  a  model  village,  erected  for  the  workpeople  of  Messrs. 
Price  &  Co.,  near  Liverpool,  where  the  average  death-rate  for  the 
last  five  years  has  been  8  in  1,000. 

On  a  review  of  the  facts  I  have  adduced,  I  think  I  have  proved 
that  by  sanitary  measures  under  such  regulations  it  is  quite  possible 
considerably  to  reduce  the  common  death-rates.  I  state  that  we 
can  so  arrange  common  conditions  to  multiply  the  most  fatal  orders 
of  disease,  and  that  we  can  command  conditions  as  to  induce  them 
as  effectually  as  to  prevent  them.  If  I  might  resort  to  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  as  formulating  or  embodying  maleficent  and  beneficent 
principles,  I  may  say  that  if  Siva  the  Destroyer  were  to  require  it, 
we  could  certainly  buifd  a  city  in  which  we  could  ensure  a  death- 
rate  of  40  per  1,000,  or  far  more  than  double  the  general  mortality 
of  the  country.  For  that  purpose  we  should  copy  literally  and 
closely  the  old  parts  of  Whitehaven,  those  of  JNewcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  and  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  have 
heretofore  traversed,  and  some  edifices  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 
some  tenement  houses  and  crowded  slums  reported  of  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  We  can  reproduce  conditions  of  damp  and  of  filth, 
and  of  darkness  and  of  confined  stagnant  air,  and  induce  the  spe- 
cific diseases  found  in  those  .conditions.  I  have  asked  relieving 
officers  in  London  whether  they  could  take  a  dozen  cabs  and  fiU 
them  with  fever  cases,  of  which  particular  cases  they  had  received 
no  previous  notice.  Yes,  they  replied;  they  could  readily  find 
enough,  though  they  might  not  be  quite  sure  of  the  sort :  th^  cases 
might  be  of  typhus,  they  might  be  scarlet  fever,  they  might  be 
measles,  they  might  be  small-pox.  But  some  cases  of  the  eruptive 
diseases  they  were  sure  to  find.  Let  those  places  be  looked  to  and 
copied.  There  were  instances  even  of  particular  houses  which  the 
medical  officers  were  sure  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked  on  any 
renewed  epidemic  visitation.  There  was  one  house,  or  street,  in 
York,  which,  as  we  were  informed  by  tradition,  was  the  first  at- 
tacked by  the  great  sweating  sickness ;  then  the  firs];  by  the  great 
plague,  and  lastly  the  place  which  cholera  selected  on  its  first  visi- 
tation to  this  country.  On  the  second  visitation  during  my  service 
we  had  an  outlook  whether  the  place  would  be  true  to  its  tradi- 
tions, and  it  was  so !  Let  that  be  copied.  A|  a  short  cut  to  get  at 
the  places  for  sanitation,  I  have  instructed  sanitary  inspectors  to 
go  into  the  primary  schools,  to  put  aside  the  most  squalid  and 
inferior  children,  ascertain  their  residences,  and  examine  them. 
They  have  done  so,  and  as   a  class   they  have   found  the  most 
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wretched  tenements  to  be  the  fever  nests  of  the  city.  I  remember 
that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  then  a  pupil  in  sanitation,  told  me  that  he 
had  with  other  visitors  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and  noted 
amongst  the  class  of  squalid  children  two  whose  faces  were 
blotched  from  disease.  They  found  that  their  habitation  was  over 
the  confluence  of  a  discharge  of  putrid  sewage.  Let  such  places, 
too,  be  inclined.  By  copying  these  places  and  repeating  these 
conditions  with  fldelitv,  we  may  ensure  with  certainty  that  more 
than  half  those  bom  shall  be  in  their  graves  by  the  fifth  year,  and 
that  those  who  survive  shall  be  stunted,  squalid,  irritable,  and 
weakly.  We  may,  by  such  unsanitary  conditions,  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  and  of  the  middle-aged  and  of  persons  of  ma- 
ture experience,  and  increase  the  proportions  of  the  young  and  of 
persons  of  immature  experience  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
We  may  reduce  the  steadying  influence  of  experience  and  augment 
the  preponderance  of  passion,  and  of  blind  impulse.  We  may,  by 
the  excessive  sickness  and  death-rates,  produce  a  sense  of  the  short- 
ness of  life,  of  its  pains  and  its  worthlessness,  and  generate  a  reck- 
less avidity  for  immediate  gractification ;  such  as  that  which 
characterizes  inferior  soldiers  m  time  of  war.  We  may,  indeed, 
compound  a  "  hell  broth  "  of  "  powerful  trouble  "  to  the  police,  as 
well  as  to  the  administrators  of  relief  to  human  misery.  We  may 
produce  such  results ;  for  they  are  produced  from  such  conditions, 
and  are  displayed  in  outbursts  that  alarm  and  endanger  the  negli- 
gent administrations  under  which  they  have  arisen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  beneficent  principle  worshipped  as 
"  Vishnu  the  Preserver "  should  command,  we  can  undertake  to 
erect  a  city  which  shall  in  time  be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  in 
which  the  death-rate  shall  not  exceed  10  in  1,000,  or  one-half  of 
the  general  average  of  sickness  and  mortality;  a  city  which  shall  be 
as  fever-proof  as  we  have  made  our  orphan  half-time  asylums  and 
our  prisons,  without,  indeed,  materially  altering  the  popular  habits 
except  as  to  overcrowding ;  with  houses  freed  from  tne  cesspool 
smell,  from  the  bad  drain  and  the  sewer  gases,  from  the  damp  wall 
and  from  the  foul  wall  smell,  and  from  wall  vermin ;  from  stagnant 
and  vitiated  air,  and  from  the  too  prevalent  exclusion  from  sunlight 
— houses  that  should,  by  their  construction,  be  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  with  good  water  supplies  undeteriorated  by  bad 
modes  of  delivery.*  I  say  with  confidence  that  we  might  ensure  an 
advance  upon  the  normal  death  rate  of  15  or  16  in  1,000  of  the 
present  model  dwellings  ;  because  those  dwellings  are  in  my  view 
not  yet  up  to  the  principles  of  construction,  as  the  Prince  Consort's 
model  dwellings  were,  in  soine  important  points. 

Moreover  that  reduced  death-rate  of  16  in  1,000,  as  against  40  or 
more,  good  though  it  is,  must  be  considerably  affected  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  urban  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  situate,  as 
well  as  by  particular  unsanitary  conditions.     As  to  the  general 

urban  atmosphere,  surgeons  will  be  aware  that  if  an  accident  re- 
• 

*Vide  for  particular  exempliflcation  my  Report  "on  the  dwellings  charac- 
terized by  cheapness,  combined  with  conditions  necessary  for  health  and  com- 
fort." as  displayed  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867,  ac  Paris,  presented 
to  Parliament,  1868,  toI.  2. 
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quiring  a  serious  operation  were  to  occur  to  the  occupierjof  any  of 
those  urban  dwellings,  his  chances  of  recovery  would  be  consider- 
ably improved  by  removal  into  a  purer  suburban  atmosphere. 
With  respect  to  the  conditions  of  uroan  and  country  hospitals,  a 
celebrated  physician  remarked :  "  In  the  city  hospital-ward  the  most 
expert  surgeon  cannot  cure ;  whilst  in  the  country  hospital-ward  the 
greatest  bungler  cannot  kill."  Of  the  particular  unsanitary  con- 
ditions to  which  the  occupiers  of  these  urban  model  sanitary  dwell- 
ings are  mostly  exposed,  are  air  tainted  with  sewage-gas  from  bad 
general  drainage,  and  indeed  much  sewer-tainted  water  by  the 
dung-dust  of  ill-cleansed  streets,  befouling  skins  and  clothes, — the 
children  being  compelled  to  go  to  long-time  schools,  and  to  be 
massed  together  with  filthy-skinned  children,  the  centres  of  chil- 
dren's epidemics,  and  by  the  adults  being  compelled  to  labor  in  ill- 
conditioned  workshops  not  under  the  Factories  Regulation  Act. 
By  the  elimination  of  these  unsanitary  conditions,  a  reduction  of  the 
death-rates  of  the  model  dwellings  by  full  one-third  may  be  confi- 
dently assured.  It  might  indeed  be  anticipated  that  some  ap- 
proach might  be  made  as  to  children  to  the  condition  of  the  half-time 
schools,  or  as  to  the  adults  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  those  great 
normas  of  sanitation,  our  prisons ; — ^that  is  to  say,  a  condition  in 
which  two  years  out  of  every  three  there  should  be,  as  it  were,  a 
sanitary  jubilee,  in  which  there  should  be  no  disease,  and  no  death ; 
a  condition  under  which  all  men  shall  attain  the  promised  term  of 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  wait  for  the  construction  of  Hy- 
geias  to  make  advances  in  urban  sanitation.  What  has  already 
been  done  in  old  cities,  such  as  Salisbury,  where  the  death-rate  has 
been  reduced  from  some  28  in  1,000  to  17  and  18  per  1,000;  what 
has  been  done  with  the  common  lodging-houses ;  what  has  been 
done  with  blocks  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Glasgow, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  specialists  as  sanitary  engineers  might 
now  contract  for  the  attainment  of  important  sanitary  results.  I 
am  confident  that  data  might  be  given  for  the  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  of  the  metropolis  from  22  to  at  the  most  17  in  1,000,  and 
for  the  reduction  of  the  death-rates  of  provincial  cities  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  yet  greater  proportion,  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  anticipation  by  the  facts  obtained  from  recent  returns  from 
Glasgow,  where  efficient  sanitation  has  lately  been  applied,  and 
where  in  one  well-to-do  district  an  urban  death-rate  of  23  in  1,000, 
or  about  the  mean  of  the  metropolis  in  1871,  has  been  reduced  to 
17  in  1,000  in  1876.  In  another  district  the  death-rate  has  been 
reduced  from  29  to  26,  in  a  third  from  35  to  26,  and  in  the  worst 
district  from  44  to  33 ;  the  mean  reduction  in  that  city  being  from 
33  to  25  within  that  period.  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  by 
vigorous  and  complete  sanitation  a  further  reduction  of  9  to  17 
deaths  per  1,000  is  practicable  in  that  city.  Aberdeen,  with  a  death- 
rate  of  20  in  1,000,  IS  in  the  fore  of  Scotch  cities  ;  but  I  believe  the 
death-rate  to  be  reducible  there,  by  complete  sanitation,  to  14  in 
1,000. 

Excessive  sickness  involves  premature  working  disability,  as  pre- 
mature mortality  and  excessive  pain  and  misery  involve  definite 
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pecnniaiy  loss  which  the  political  economist  may  estimate.  On 
definite  data,  I  have  heretofore  estimated  the  money  loss  from 
unsanitary  conditions  at  about  £15,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  It 
must,  however,  be  much  more  than  that.  Happily  this  sum  capi- 
talized would,  under  economic  rule,  amply  suffice,  in  most  cities,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  proper  works  by  which  the  existing  unsani- 
tary conditions  might  be  removed  ana  a  pecuniary  gain  in  pro- 
ductive power  effected. 

{To  be  corUintced.) 

0 — : 

MiTiing  Mortality. — Statistics  compiled  by  one  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's mine  inspectors  show  that  of  the  deaths  that  occured  in  mining 
in  Great  Britain  between  1850  and  1860,  20.36  per  cent.,  or  about 
one-fifth,  were  due  to  fire-damp  explosions;  39.87  percent.,  or  about 
two-fifths,  were  due  to  falls  of  thereof  and  sides  of  the  mine ;  17.24, 
or  less  than  one-fifth,  were  due  to  shaft  accidents;  and  22.53,  or 
more  than  one-fifth,  originated  in  miscellaneous  causes  and  acci- 
dents above  ground.  In  the  first  ten  years  after  the  inspection  of 
coal  mines  was  instituted  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  9,090 
from  all  causes,  being  within  1,000  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
estimated  to  have  occurred  in  all  the  antecedent  annals  of  British 
coal  mining.  On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  either  to  vitiate  entirely 
the  estimate  that  only  10,000  deaths  occurred  up  to  1859,  or  to 
prove  that  neither  the  appointment  of  inspectors  nor  all  the  accu- 
mulated and  valuable  resources  at  the  command  of  the  mining 
engineer  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  fatalities  among  our  mining 
population. 

The  following  table  is  given  to  show  the  ratio  of  fatal  accidents 
to  the  number  of  men  employed  and  tons  of  coal  raised  : 

Fntal  Men  TonBolcoal 

Yesr.                                                          Accidents,  employed.             ndsed. 

1861 948  ^478       86,(B9,«14 

1889 1,188  ....       81,688,888 

1868 907  ....       86,898,816 

1864 887  807,648       »6,118,9»9  . 

1866......' 984  8I6,4M       98,911,169 

1866...  1,484  880,668  100,7*8,681 

1887 I,ld0  888,116  105,077,748 

1866 1,011  8itf,8*^0  104,666.969 

1860 1,116  845,446  108,008,488 

1870 991  .  850.804  lli,875,7:» 

18n 1,076  870,881  117,480,351 

1878 1,060  418,088  188,8tt8,^T8 

1878 994  471,840  128,680,181 

1874 991  606,08'j  iatt,6HO,l08 

1875 1,161  685,848  188,806,486 

An  addition  of  the  above  figures  brings  out  the  fact  that  during 
the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1875,  15,908  lives  were  lost  in  raising 
1,608,576,193  tons  of  coal. 

In  our  own  country  the  corresponding  figures  for  1874  and  1875 
for  the  Schuylkill  district  were : 

Fatal  Men  Tona  of  coal 

Tear.                                                            accidents,  employed.  mined. 

1874 78  16,080  6,167,858 

1876 68  16,283  6,000,000 

Ratio  of  deaths  to  tons  of  coal  raised  in  1874,  1  to  66,126 ;  in 
1875, 1  to  86,207  tons;  in  Great  Britain,  1874,  1  to  133,251  tons; 
in  1875,  1  to  118,730  tons. 
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FINE  FLOUR 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  way  some  people  go  tradging  along 
fighting  phantoms  all  their  lives.  Man  is  naturally  a  pugnacious 
and  destructive  animal ;  and  when  nothing  better  affords,  he  will 
wage  a  merciless  war  on  som^  opinion,  or  some  practice,  it  matters 
not  which,  so  long  as  he  has  something  to  fight  and  overcome. 
There  are  people  who  will  even  construct  opinions  for  the  sake  of 
combating  them,  and  others  who  will  continue  to  oppose  opinions 
and  practices  long  after  both  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  sight 
of  Don  Quixote  charging  upon  a  windmill,  in  the  full  belief  that 
it  v^as  some  enemy,  would  probably  prove  amusing  to  the  average 
spectator ;  but  scarcely  less  ridiculous  are  the  furious  assaults  made 
by  well  meaning  but  badly  informed  philanthropists  upon  that  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  fine  flour.  At  least  they  deem  it  an  enemy,  aud 
keep  up  their  crusade  against  the  insidious  foe  which  is  destroying 
the  digestive  powers  of  our  stomachs,  and  doing  other  things 
equally  horrible  to  contemplate.  The  time  was  when  there  was 
some  need  of  such  attacks.  The  middlings  were  excluded  from  the 
flour,  and  the  percentage  of  starch  which  was  incorporated  in  it  was 
disproportionate.  But  now,  although  this  evil  has  been  remedied 
by  the  New  Process,  and  the  flour  of  to-day  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  gluten  than  ever  before,  our  well-meaning  hygienic  phil- 
anthropists must  have  something  to  battle  against,  and  accordingly 
New  Process  flour  is  denominated  by, some  as  the  crowning  out- 
rage of  artistic  skill  ujfon  the  stomachs  of  the  human  race.  Such 
attacks,  of  course,  have  their  foundation  in  ignorance  of  the  New 
Process  and  its  products  ;  but  as  many  of  them  have  appeared  in 
our  contemporaries'  and  in  our  own  columns  of  correspondence,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  a  little  into  the  facts  of  the  ciClse  and  see 
whether  they  justify  the  statements  made  with  such  confident 
plausibility. 

Man  has  always  sought  to  improve  his  food,  and  any  improvement 
in  his  civilization  has  been  marked  by  some  advance  in  the  manner 
of  manufacturing  flour  and  making  it  into  bread.  Without  any  re- 
gard to  the  constituents  of  the  wheat  berry,  man  has  ever  aimed  to 
make  his  flour  and  bread  as  white  as  possible.  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  he  has  ever  stopped  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
utilizing  the  most  healthful  constituents  of  the  wheat ;  his  sole  ob- 
ject has  been  to  make  his  bread  white  and  palatable,  leaving  Jbhe 
hygienic  side  of  the  question  to  take  care  of  itself.  Illogicski  and 
perverse  as  this  may  have  been,  he  has  survived  it,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  statistics,  is  considerably  stronger  and  healthier  than  his 
ancestors  of  several  centuries  ago.  Not  even  when  shown  his  error 
has  he  recanted ;  but  .has  continued  to  nourish  his  antipathy  against 
^  *^  dark  bread.     The  miller  is  but  the  reflex  of  public  taste.   lie  grinds 

^       ^  *        £qj.  i^jg  neighbors  rather  than  for  himself,  aud  consequently  it  has 
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been  bis  aim,  too,  to  make  his  flour  as  white  and  fine  as  possible. 
In  pandering  to  the  taste  of  bis  fellows  has'the  miller  aidea  in  per- 
petrating a  physiological  sin  ?    Let  us  see. 

Formerly  the  miller  used  to  put  down  bis  burrs  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, grind  as  closely  as  be  could  without  pulverizing  the  bran,  and 
bolt  out  as  much  as  possible,  excluding  the  bran  and  middlings. 
Flour  made  in  this  way  would  contain  from  eight  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  gluten,  and  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  starch.  Now 
this  flour  was  quite  white  and  made  white  bread.  But  there  was  a 
large  percentage  of  tlie  wheat  remaining  unutilized,  from  ten  up  to 
twenty  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  which  was  in  the  shape  of  middlings. 
How  to  utilize  this  product,  which  was,  with  the  methods  then  in 
vogue,  available  only  for  a  low  grade  of  flour,  became  a  leading 
question  with  the  miller.  At  last  he  struck  a  happy  idea.  He 
ground  higher,  obtained  more  of  these  middlings,  purined  them,  and 
made  them  into  his  best  quality  of  flour.  He  tested  the  flour  and 
found  that  it  contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
gluten,  and  a  proportionately  less  amount  of  starch.  Here  is  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  most  valuable  constituents  of 
the  flour,  and  the  miller,  though  accidentally,  is  a  greater  benefactor 
of  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of  the  disciples  of  black  bread. 

This  is  the  whole  question.  In  hunting  down  New  Process  flour 
as  an  enemy  to  health,  our  reformatory  friends  have  displayed  more 
zeal  than  science.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  argue  in  this  connection 
the  relative  value  of  bolted  and  unbolted  flour;  but  the  same 
sophistry  shown  in  dealing  with  New  Process  flour  is  manifest  in 
the  whole  logical  fabric  reared  by  our  bran-eating  brethren.  Just 
as  they  have  rashly  concluded  that  New  Process  flour  is  composed 
principally  of  starch,  so  have  they,  with  an  equal  want  of  logic,  in- 
ferred that  by  leaving  the  bran  in  the  flour  they  would  obtain  every* 
thing  of  value  in  the  wheat.  We  have  shown  that  New  Process 
flour  contains  relatively  a  larger  percentage  of  gluten  than  the  wheat 
from  which  it  is  made,  so  that  it  is  really  stronger  than  an  equal 
portion  of  unbolted  flour.  But  the  question  comes  up,  are  all  the 
constituents  of  unbolted  flour  available  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  ? 

It  is  not  denied  that  many  valuable  substances  compose  the  bran 
and  other  matter  which  are  excluded  from  the  flour  of  to-day. 
Magnesia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  substances  required  by 
every  healthy  organism,  and  in  possessing  these  the  bran  of  the 
wheat  berry  appears  at  first  glance  almost  suited  to  form  a  part  of 
our  food.  But  we  must  not  draw  our  conclusions  too  soon.  Wood- 
ashes,  bones,  and  a  number  of  minerals  might  be  named  as  possess- 
ing the  same  ingredients  as  the  bran,  and  yet  even  our  philan- 
thropic hygienics  would  stand  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  feeding  on 
such  diet.  Moleschott,  a  noted  German  scientist,  devoted  consider- 
able time  and  study  to  this  subject,  and  the  conclusions  he  drew 
were  that  the  use  of  unbolted  flour  was  a  mistake.  He  says  that  al- 
although  bran  is  richer  in  nutritive  matter  than  bolted  flour,  never- 
theless a  man  cannot  fully  digest  the  thick  cells  of  the  hulls  unless 
he  possesses  unusually  strong  digestive  powers  and  leads  an  active 
life.  He  states,  moreover,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  becomes  greatly  irritated  by  the  bran,  and  thus  un- 
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'  ts  attend  an  abundant  supply  of  BubstanceB  which, 
nutntiou^,  are  digested  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all. 
Ilia  fact,  it  might  be  well  for  the  opponents  of  fine 

Crating  about  the  decayed  teeth,  weak  nerves,  and 
ose  who  persist  in  eating  white  bread,  and  turn  an 
upon  th«  condition  of  the  membranes  of  tbeir  own 
the  meanwhile  the  world  will  probably  go  on  in  ita 
keep  on  eating  fine  flour,  while  the  miller  will  con- 
is  brain  to  make  the  flour  whiter  and  finer.  We  do 
the  miller  is  a  philanthropist,  bnt  we  consider  it  ap- 
his efibrtB  to  perfect  his  art  he  has  conferred  ugnal 
cted  bleesiags  npon  the  race. — American  MiUer. 

the  Diaholoth.— A  lady  correspondent  of  the 
laving  been  startled  by  typhoid  fever  in  her  neigh- 
time  ago,  gives  the  following  good    advice  about 

ack  and  stiff  and  smell  like  a  barnyard — it  is  enough 
in  the  Are  and  henceforth  and  forever  wash  your 
ihs  that  are  white,  cloths  that  you  can  ?ee  through, 
ever  have  that  disease  again.  There  are  sometimes 
)ut  I  have  Bmelled  a  whole  house  full  of  typhoid 
lishrag."  I  had  some  neighbors  once — clever,  good 
one  fall  four  of  them  were  sick   at  one  time  with 

The  doctor  ordered  the  vinegar  barrels  white- 
irew  about  forty  cents'  worth  of  carbolic  acid  in  the 
department.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  made 
d  a  dishcloth  and  looked  around  and  found  several, 
si"  I  burned  them  all,  and  called  the  daughter  of 
:et  me  a  dishcloth.  She  looked  around  on  the  table. 
he,  "there  was  about  a  dozen  here  this  morning," 

in  the  wood-box  and  on  the  mantelpiece  and  felt 
d.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  saw  some  old  black  rotten 
iind  and  I  bnrned  them,  for  there  is  death  in  snob 
lOse,  and  yon  must  never  use  such  again."  I  took 
ig  that  tamily  for  weeks,  and  I  believe  those  dirty 
e  the  cause  of  all  that  hard  work. 
say  to  every  housekeeper,  keep  your  dishcloths  clean. 

brush  and  comb  your  head  on  Sundays,  yon  need 
lar  unless  you  go  from  home — but  you  must  wash 
I  You  may  only  sweep  the  floor  when  the  snn  gete 
dows  don't  need  washing,  you  can  look  out  of  the 
ler's  web  on  the  front  porch  don't  hurt  anything — 
3  your  lives  wash  out  your  dishcloth.  Let  the  lox- 
V  m  the  garden  (the  seed  is  a  foot  deep  anyway), 
the  heels  of  your  huMband's  foot-rags  go  undamed, 
>  nngatbered,  let  the  children's  shoes  go  two  Sun- 
lacking,  let  the  hens  set  four  weeks  on  one  wooden 
ish  out  your  dishcloths.  Eat  without  a  tablecloth, 
!s  and  let  them  dry,  do  without  a  curtain  for  your 
nke  for  your  tea — bnt  for  heaven's  sake  keep  your 
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MENTAL  RESPONSIBILiry,  AND  THE   DIAGNOSIS  OF 
INSANITY   IN   CRIMINAL  CASES.* 

By  E.  C.  Mank,  M.D. 

Piooeedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  2d,  1878. 
Hon.  ^.  H.  Tbamak,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

We  will  now  consider  briefly  the  medico-legal  importance  of 
q>ileptifonn  cUta^sks  which  may  oe  partial  in  character  and  which 
may  not  reach  convulsive  activity  except  so  far  as  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned. These  attacks  cUtoays  display  periodicity,  and  after  the 
paroxysm  there  is  an  intermediate  stage,  during  which  in  most  cases 
the  person  remains  in  a  confused  state  perhaps  for  some  hours,  and 
is  apt,  subsequently,  to  retain  only  a  vague  and  general  notion  of 
the  preceding  events.  Thus  in  a  homicide  by  shooting,  the  murderer 
woald  be  likely  to  be  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  pistol-shot  and  to 
remember  it,  although  he  would  not  very  likely  remember  the 
altercation  at  all,  or  what  passed  between  them.  A  case  occurred 
recently  of  considerable  interest  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
in  which  a  murder  was  committed  during  an  epileptiform  seizure, 
or  rather,  more  strictly  speaking,  during  a  state  of  transitory  moral 
epilepsy,  which  was  the  result  of  a  previous  sunstroke,  the  imme- 
diate exciting  cause  being  an  attack  of  illness  and  the  taking  of  a 
small  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  which  it  is  well  known  acts  as 
a  poieoA  upon  persons  who  have  been  sunstruck.  This  state  of 
*'  moral  epilepsy  "  is  a  morbid  affection  of  the  mind  centres,  which 
destroys  the  healthy  co-ordination  of  ideas,  and  occasions  a  spas- 
modic or  convulsive  mental  action.  The  will  cannot  always  restrain, 
however  much  it  may  strive  to  do  so,  a  morbid  idea  which  has 
reached  a  convulsive  activity,  although  there  may  be  all  the  while 
a  clear  consciousness  of  its  morbid  nature.  The  case  just  referred 
to  had  complained  of  pains  in  the  head  and  sleeplessness,  which  had 
displayed  marked  periodicity,  and  which  had  been  accompanied  with 
great  irritability  of  temper  excited  by  trifles  and  seemingly  uncon- 
nected with  personal  antipathies.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
the  person  alluded  to  had  been  suflering  from  quite  a  severe  illness, 
and,  after  taking  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  went  out 
to  walk.  He  met  a  i^end  with  whom  he  had  been  familiar  lor 
years,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  certain 
politicians,  when,  the  discussion  becoming  excited,  the  man  pulled 
out  a  revolver  and  shot  his  friend.  He  then  went  in  a  confused  and 
dazed  state  and  sat  for  some  hours  upon  a  dock  near  a  river,  and 
subsequently  went  home  and  burst  into  tears,  and  informed  his  wife 
of  the  sad  occurrence,  and  gave  himself  up  at  the  police  station. 
There  was  no  simulation  of  insanity  by  pretending  to  be  incoher- 

*  Concluded  from  page  125. 
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ent,  or  by  strange  actions,  and  no  attempt  either  on  the  part  of 
himself  or  wife  to  pretend  that  the  act  was  an  insane  one.  There 
was,  however,  a  total  blank  in  the  prisoner's  mind  respecting  the 
cTents  immediately  preceding  the  pistol-shot,  which  seemed  to  have 
aroused  his  attention  for  the  time ;  and  he  had  no  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  he  sat  on  the  dock  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  he  was 
seen  to  do.  The  writer  was  consulted  as  an  expert,  and  upon  ascer- 
taining the  prisoner's  previous  history  gave  it  as  his  opmion  that 
there  had  existed  for  months  previous  to  the  occurrence  a  profound 
moral  or  affective  derangement,  which  from  its  marked  periodicity 
was  evidently  epileptiform  in  character,  and  that  the  sudden  homi- 
cidal outburat  supplied  the  intei*pretation  of  the  previously  obscure 
attacks  of  recurrent  derangement.  There  had  evidently  been  in- 
duced by  the  sunstroke  in  this  case  an  epileptiform  neurosis,  which 
had  been  manifesting  itself  for  months,  chiefly  by  irritability,  sus- 
picion, moroseness,  and  perversion  of  character,  with  periodic  ex- 
acerbations of  excitement,  all  foreign  to  the  man  previous  to  the 
attack  of  sunstroke.  It  is  well  known  among  specialists  in  insanity 
that  this  epileptiform  neurosis  often  exists  for  a  long  time  in  an 
,  undeveloped  or  marked  foi*m,  and  that  this. neurosis  is,  moreover, 
connected  with  both  homicidal  and  suicidal  mania.  Such  attacks 
often  are  noticed  to  occur  periodically  for  some  time  before  the  ac- 
cess of  genuine  epilepsy.  I  have  often  witnessed  in  cases  under 
my  charge  abortive  and  incomplete  epileptiform  attacks  where  there 
were  no  convulsions  and  where  there  was  no  complete  loss  of 
consciousness.  I  have  noticed  in  such  cases  either  a  momentary 
terror,  slight  incoherence,  a  gust  of  passion,  or  a  mental  blank, 
the  patient  perhaps  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The 
patient  would  then  be  himself  again,  quite  unconscious  of  what  had 
happened  to  him.  Accompanying  this  confusion  of  ideas  may  be, 
as  I  have  remarked,  instantaneous  impulses,*  either  of  a  suicidal  or 
homicidal  nature.  This  class  of  patients  I  have  always  found 
irritable,  easilv  excited,  very  emotional  without  adequate  external 
causes,  easily  losing  their  train  of  thought,  and  often  unable  to  col- 
lect or  fix  their  thoughts.  Such  cases  have  told  me  that  they  felt 
themselves  changed  in  character,  and  have  acknowledged  that  they 
often  felt  impelled  to  strange  and  violent  acts  by  some  power  which 
they  could  neither  understand  nor  resist.  Such  patients  may  enter- 
tain delusions  of  fear  and  persecution,  and  commit  criminal  deeds, 
as  a  result  of  such  delusions.  When  such  cases,  in  their  terror  or 
distress  of  mind,  commit  some  violent  deed,  they  either  experience 
immediate  relief — ^as  was  the  case  with  one  patient  under  my  care, 
who  was  only  relieved  by  suddenly  breaking  out  a  pane  of  glass 

*Owine  to  the  writinfcs  of  Highlings  Jaokson,  Maudsley,  Bussell  Beynolds, 
Hammond,  Trousseau,  Fallot,  Ssquirol)  and  others,  epileptic  ^vertii^o  ib  a  re- 
oogmissed  disease.  There  is  abuudaQt  testimony  to  snow  that  daring  such 
seizures  persons  may  perform  actions,  and  even  speak  and  answer  aaestionsy 
automatically.  There  are  numerous  ezamoles  m  the  works  of  the  above 
authors  provmg  that  in  an  unooDscious  condition  persons  can  progress  from 
odd  or  eccentric  actions  to  deeds  of  violence,  suicide,  or  murder,  oeing  unable 
to  remember  the  circumstances  afterwards,  and  therefore  irresponsible  for 
their  aetions. 
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when  his  paroxysm  woald  subside ;  or  they  continue  in  a  state 
excitement  unconscious,  or  very  imperfectly  conscious,  of  the  gravity 
of  their  acts.  When  they  become  conscious  again,  their  memory  is 
apt  to  be  very  uncertain  as  to  preceding  events.  Griesinger  says, 
"  Individuals  hitherto  perfectly  sane,  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  intellects,  are  suddenly,  and  without  any  assignable  cause, 
seized  with  the  most  anxious  and  painful  emotions,  and  with^  a 
homicidal  impulse  as  inexplicable  to  themselves  as  to  others." 
Maudsley  says,  ''Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, then,  that  there  are 
latent  tendencies  to  insanity  which  may  not  discover  the  least  overt 
evidence  of  their  existence  except  under  the  strain  of  a  great 
calamity,  or  of  some  bodily  disorder,  and  that  the  outbreak  of  actual 
disease  may  then  be  the  first  positive  symptom  of  unsoundness." 
The  question  as  to  the  degree  of  mental  responsibility  attaching  to 
such  cases  is  one  of  great  interest  to  psychologists  and  also  to 
jurists,  and  one  to  which  it  is  hoped  in  the  future  much  more 
attention  may  be  directed  than  has  been  ^ven  to  it  in  the  past. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  propose-  to  consider  very  briefly  the  tena- 
bility  of  the  position  which  has  been  assumed  by  some  jurists,  and 
also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  some  medical  men,  relative  to  criminal 
cases,  in  which  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  the  habit  of  counsel 
to  retain  medical  experts  as  special  pleaders — not  to  give  an  impar- 
tial scientific  opinion,  but  to  concoct  the  most  ingenious  case  for  the 
defence.  Before  criticising  such  assertions  I  would  remark,  what  is 
already  known  to  most  of  the  medical  and  legal  gentlemen  present, 
that  the  men  who  obtain  the  most  correct  theories  of  human  con- 
duct ;  the  men  who  discover  in  the  highest  degree  the  secret  springs 
of  action  ;  the  men  who  penetrate  the  most  deeply  into  the  mysteries 
of  human  delinquency,  do  so  by  the  study  of  morbid  psychology  in 
that  broad  and  liberal  manner  which  is  possible  only  amid  large 
collections  of  the  insane,  and  are  the  men  who  have  been  accused, 
as  I  have  stated,  of  being  in  the  habit  of  prostituting  their  scientific 
opinions.  I  would  remind  such  critics  that  impei*fection,  deficiency, 
or  obliquity  of  human  conduct  are  generally  supposed  at  the  present 
day  by  the  greatest  thinkers  to  be  the  result  of  organic  influences, 
and  the  revelations  of  character  so  often  found  on  the  records  of  our 
courts  can  be  cleared  up  in  no  degree  except  by  the  profound  study 
of  organic  conditions,  in  connection  with  abnormal  mental  phenom- 
ena. By  the  aid  of  such  study  history  and  biography  would  be  read 
by  the  aid  of  a  new  light,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  much  of  what 
is  called  genius  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  organic  activity ;  and  that 
the  saints,  heroes,  and  martyrs  of  history  have  become  such  more 
by  virtue  of  a  peculiar  temperament  than  by  the  profound  sense  of 
moral  or  religious  obligation ;  and  also  that  many  of  the  horrible 
crimes  classical  in  history  have  proceeded  rather  from  cerebral  dis- 
order than  a  native  thirst  for  blood.  The  expressions  of  contempt 
and  disgust  which  have  characterized  the  remarks  of  the  critics  of 
medical  experts,  we  take  it,  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
always  display  invariable  unanimity  of  opinion  on  questions  of  men- 
tal pathology  whenever  they  appear  on  the  witness-stand.  Discrep- 
ancy of  opinion  to  such  critics  evidently  implies  incompetency,  to 
use  the  mildest  term,  and  it  would  seem  to  appear  that  they  expect 
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of  experts  nothing  short  of  omniscience  and  infallibility.  The  stand 
which  has  been  taken  by  such  persons  shows  a  great  want  of  intel- 
ligent thought  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  about  as  reasonable  to  expect 
from  medical  experts  invariable  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  witness- 
stand  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  every  judicial  decision  expressed 
the  united  opinion  of  the  full  bench,  or  that  the  followers  of  physi- 
cal science  should  be  unanimous  regarding  all  points  in  science.  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  scientific  study  which  ensures  any 
nearer  approach  to  unanimity  of  opinion  among  its  followers  than 
does  that  of  insanity.  In  alleged  cases  of  insanity  different  alienists 
truly  and  faithfully  declare  the  results  of  actual  observation,  while 
the  subject  matter  is  often  regarded  from  various  points  of  view. 
One  expert  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  person  is  not 
insane,  while  another,  guided  by  a  class  of  cases  that  have  come 
under  his  notice,  though  perhaps  scarcely  known  to  the  other,  sees 
indications  of  insanity  in  certain  acts  or  traits  that  otherwise  he 
would  have  regarded  as  merely  the  singularities  of  a  sane  mind. 
The  objections  of  such  critics  depends  on  a  complete  ignoring  of 
the  exact  purpose  of  skilled  testimony  in  judicial  proceedings.  I 
enjoy  the  honor  of  the  acquaintanceship  of  many  of  our  most  emi- 
nent experts,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case  where  judgment  has 
been  warped  or  perception  of  truth  dulled  or  modified  by  the  fact 
of  compensation.  Such  opinions  as  have  been  given  have  been,  so 
far  as  the  writer  has  known,  honest  and  conscientious.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  there  are  men  who  labor  under  the  infirmity  of  sup- 
posing that  a  little  actual  knowledge  warrants  them  in  claiming 
a  great  deal  they  do  not  possess,  and  that  thus  opinions  are  foisted 
upon  the  jury  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence ;  but  that  this  is 
the  case  with  medical  experts  deserving  of  the  name  I  utterly  deny. 
The  class  of  persons  whom  I  have  alluded  to  severely  criticise  the 
theory  which  supposes  that  a  man  may,  under  the  influence  of 
periods  of  abnormal  cerebration — of  sudden  and  transitory  mental 
disorder — commit  criminal  acts,  and  immediately  afterward  undergo 
a  sudden  transition  to  a  normal  state  of  cerebration.  Such  persons 
cannot  be  familiar  by  experience,  I  think,  with  the  first  symptoms 
of  approaching  mental  derangement — with  its  sudden  exacerba- 
tions and  reasoning  unreason — and  cannot  know  how  little  power 
of  control  there  often  is  over  suddenly  arising  morbid  ideas  or  im- 
pulses, or  they  would  be  more  careful  about  (fenying  the  irresponsi- 
oility  of  the  actions  of  persons  displaying  such  impulses.  Such 
persons  consider  moral  feeling  from  a  mental  standpoint,  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  connection  with  phvsical  structure;  but,  as  I 
have  previously  remarked,  moral  feeling  is  a  function  of  organiza- 
tion, and  cannot  with  propriety,  I  think,  be  separated  from  it.  One 
of  the  very  earliest  symptoms  of  insanity,  as  most  alienists  are 
aware,  is  a  complete  deadening  and  perversion  of  the  moral  sense, 
and  this  symptom  often  ushers  in  mental  derangement  which  sub- 
sequently exhibits  intellectual  impairment  and  decay,  the  disorder 
running  through  the  various  phases  of  insanity,  and  terminating  in 
dementia,  organic  degeneration  of  the  brain,  and  finally  death. 
In  irresistible  impulse,  which  has  a  shorter  duration  than  transi- 
tory mania,  to  which  it  is  allied,  we  shall  generally  fijid  hereditary 
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taint,  which  establishes  partially  its  claim  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent form  of  insanity.     It  has  a  shorter  duration  than  transi- 
tory mania,  and  a  perfect  recollection  is  retained  of  what  takes  place 
daring  the  paroxysms,  and  it  has  no  apparent  cause  ;  whereas  we  can 
detect  cerebral  congestion  in  transitory  mania,  which  generally  can 
be  traced  to  intemperance  or  epilepsy,  as  in  the  case  I  have  pre- 
Tioasly  mentioned.     I  have  traced  in  patients  suffering  from  irre- 
sistible impulse,  where  the  disease,  for  disease  it  is,  consists  in  the 
blind  impulse,  and  where  there  is  often  a  terrible  struggle  maintained 
between  the  deliberation  and  directing  powers  and  the  overpowering 
morbid   will,  a  premonitory  stage,  which  has  consisted  either  in 
general  malaise,  insupportable  general  feelings  of  weight,  distress, 
anxiety,  fear,  or  local  sensations  in  the  head.     Sometimes  trivial 
external  causes  provoke  the  outburst  of  fury.     Patients  have  con- 
fessed to  me  that  irresistible  homicidal  impulses  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  minds  wildly  and  forcibly,  and  in  instances  where 
the  intended  victim  has  been  a  person  regarded  with  strong  affection. 
The  contest  which  is  often  maintained  between  two  spiritual  person- 
alities in  the  same  individual  is  at  times  terrible,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
hypochondriac  who,  in*  dread  of  yielding  to  a  homicidal  impulse, 
cut  off  his  arm.     That  such  irresistible  impulses  are  disease,  and 
are  dependent  upon  physical  changes,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that, 
like  other  forms  of  nervous  disease,  they  are  cured,  sometimes,  on 
the  establishment  of  pubeity,  sometimes  by  work  or  occupation,  and 
sometimes  by  a  powerful  moral  shock ;  also  it  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  that  there  are  often  the  same  pre- 
cursory symptoms  which  attend  other  forms  of  the  neuroses,  such  as 
exalted  sensibility,  neuralgic  suffering,  sleeplessness,  difficulty  in 
fixing  attention,  and  many  vague,  indefinable  sensations. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  well  as  I  have  been  able,  to  present  a 
series  of  psycho-physical  disturbances  which  more  or  less 
affect  the  soundness  of  reason  and  which  also  affect,  in  various 
degrees,  spontaneity.  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  states  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  under  which,  I  think  observers  will  agree,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  intellect  can  act  either  calmly  or 
clearly,  and,  in  closing,  can  only  express  the  wish  that  this  subject 
will  in  the  future  be  established  on  a  sound  basis  by  the  united 
labors  of  the  medical  and  legal  profession  of  our*  own  country;  and 
I  think  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do  so,  under  the  cognizance  of  so  many 
gentlemen  already  eminent  for  their  advance  in  psychological  dis- 
crimination. 

— — o 

Money  Value  of  Lives. — Basing  the  estimate  upon  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  Norfolk,  Dr.  Farr  values  the  life  of  an  infant  at 
birth  at  twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  in  its  prospective  labor.  Five 
years  later  his  value  as  a  productive  agent  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars ;  and  five  years  later,  it  is  more  than  doubled.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  has  attained  the  maximum  value — six 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  At  fifty  the  value  is  reduced 
down  to  three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  and  so  on  down  to 
seventy,  when  the  value  is  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  year. 
Should  he  live  to  eighty,  his  value  is  one  hundred  and  two  dollars 
less  than  nothing. 


PURE  WATER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitabian  : 

Yoar  paper  on  Garden  City  in  the  March  number  of  Ths  Sani- 
tarian Buggests  a  comparison  of  the  natural  conditions  and  sani- 
tary provisions  of  that  place  with  those  of  Baltimore. 

Situated  upon  the  elevated  plateau  of  an  island,  and  consequently 
inaccessible  to  any  running  streams  from  more  elevated  regions  in 
its  neighborhood,  Garden  City  depends  for  its  supply  of  water  upon 
that  which  is  held  in  a  natural  reservoir  beneath  the  surface ;  and 
which  is  afforded  bv  a  thick  bed  of  ocean  sand,  pebbles,  and  shells, 
resting  upon  a  tight  bottom  of  blue  clay  or  hard  pan.  So  long  as 
there  are  no  objectionable  deposits  or  flows  capable  of  penetrating 
the  surface  of  this  territory,  such  water  must  be  of  the  highest 
degree  of  purity ;  since  it  is  received  directly  from  the  clouds,  and 
filtered  through  the  clay  and  sand,  it  can  contain  only  the  few 
matters  in  solution  which  are  derived  from  this  deposit  from  the 
sea,  such  as  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  and  in  quantities  just  suffi- 
cient to  impart  an  agreeable  taste ;  which  absolutely  pure  water 
never  has.  But  if  a  city  is  built  upon  this  site,  depending  upon 
this  source  lying  beneath  it,  the  autnorities  must  exert  an  eternal 
vigilance,  not  only  upon  their  own  community,  but  upon  adjacent 
territories  for  long  distances  around.  All  effete  and  other  obnox- 
ious matters  must  be  rigidly  excluded  from  penetrating  the  ground 
and  be  transported  to  a  distance. 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  although  situated  over  a  deposit  of  similar 
mechanical  character,  is  attended  with  conditions  which  make  the 
sanitary  regulations  exactly  the  reverse.  Its  supply  of  water  is 
derived  from  a  stream  of  equal  or  greater  purity,  which  enters  the 
city  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  be  drawn  from  pipes  at  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  and  in  quantity  affording  five  hundred  gallons  per 
diem  to  each  of  its  present  population. 

So  far  from  using  the  substratum  as  a  source  of  supply,  it  is 
made  to  perform  the  office  of  a  general  sewer.  And  so  far  from 
expending  care  and  labor  in  preventing  the  unclean  matters  from 
entering  the  ground,  nearly  every  house  is  provided  with  a  well 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discharging  in  tne  most  direct,  rapid, 
and  unobserved  manner  possible  all  such  matters  into  the  water- 
bearing stratum  beneath.  They  disappear  without  being  perceived 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  produced,  and,  consigned  to  a  region  whose 
depth  and  low  temperature  annul  every  offensive  quality,  they  are 
thus  transported  to  a  distance  by  the  ever  pressing  flow  of  waste 
water  from  the  pipes. 

Such  at  least  is  the  case  with  all  those  houses  whose  owners 
have  the  intelligence  and  economy  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage ;  and  such  can  be  the  case  throughout  nearly  the  entire 
city  when  the  authorities  compel  all  citizens  to  a  compliance  with 
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a  law  which  their  own  interest  would  require  to  be  enacted ;  that 
is,  wherever  practicable,  a  well  penetrating  through  all  clay  or 
other  impervious  material. and  reacning  the  water-flowing  gravel. 

There  are  some  locations  in  the  northern  and  elevated  sections 
where  the  gravel  deposit  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  the  solid 
rock ;  but  they  have  but  little  extent  and  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  the  city,  and  which 
must  necessarily  be  its  clo(zca  maxima.  In  such  cases  sewers  must 
be  substituted  for  the  wells,  and  be  made  to  discharge  into  this 
stream.  The  short  distances  and  their  rapid  descent  will  render 
them  nearly  as  efficient  in  every  sanitary  consideration. 

At  present  a  large  portion  of  the  population  are  unprovided  with 
these  necessary  arrangements ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  sur- 
face soil  is  saturated  with,  and  the  gutters  are  flowing  with  what 
ought  to  be  instantly  cast  into  the  chill  and  darkness  of  the  subter- 
ranean flood.  Another  large  number,  through  a  false  economy,  have 
wells  of  little  depth,  which  terminate  in  the  clay  or  other  nearly 
impervious  stratum ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  contiguous 
ground  for  a  wide  extent  becomes  saturated ;  and,  being  subject  to 
the  heat  of  the  surface,  gives  forth  a  constant  manifestation  of  a 
noxious  decomposition.  It  is  not  such  a  decomposition  as  occurs 
in  the  harbor  when  the  same  matters  are  drowned  in  an  excess  of 
water,  and  emit  the  pure  elements  combined  with  hydrogen,  such 
as  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  but  that  which  evolves  an  organic 
vapor,  the  proper  hatching  medium  of  those  mysterious  germs 
which  bring  fonh  the  zymotic  diseases. 

It  needs  only  intelligent  legislation  and  police  regulation  to  estab- 
lish the  most  perfect  sanitary  system,  and  an  expenditure  no  greater 
than  has  been  made  without  the  slightest  resulting  benefit,  to  make 
Baltimore  the  healthiest,  purest,  and  cleanest  city  in  the  world. 

For  these  views,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  sewerage  contained 
in  my  paper  on  *^  The  Causes  of  Local  Insanitation  in  Baltimore,"  I 
am  indebted  to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Richard  Randolph,  C.E.,  of  this 
city.  Very  faithfully  yours, 

John  Mobbis,  M.D. 

BaUimore^  Ma/rch  Ithj  1878. 


Healtll  and  Talont. — It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  health 
is  a  large  ingredient  in  what  the  world  calls  talent.  A  man  with- 
out it  may  be  a  giant  in  intellect,  but  his  deeds  will  be  the  deeds 
of  a  dwarfl  On  the  contrary,  let  him  have  a  quick  circulation,  a 
good  digestion,  the  bulk,  thews,  and  sinews  of  a  man,  and  he  will 
set  failure  at  defiance.  A  man  has  good  reason  to  think  himself 
well  off  in  the  lottery  of  life  if  he  draws  the  prize  of  a  healthy 
stomach  without  a  mind,  rather  than  the  prize  of  a  fine  intellect 
with  a  crazy  stomach.  But,  of  the  two,  a  weak  mind  in  a  hercu- 
lean frame  is  better  than  a  giant  mind  with  a  crazy  constitution.  A 
pound  of  energy  with  an  ounce  of  talent  will  achieve  greater  results 
than  a  pound  of  talent  with  an  ounce  of  energy. — Some  Journal. 
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UNSANITARY   CONDITION   OF  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

OF  BROOKLYN. 

Abstract  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 

New  York,  January  16th,  1878. 

By  A.  N.  Bell,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  Committee  en  Hygiene,  Kings  County 

Medical  Society. 

The  number  of  school  population  in  Brooklyn,  from  five  to  twenly- 
one  years  of  age,  on  the  ratio  of  the  most  recent  census  report,  is 
about  180,000.  The  number  attending  the  public  schools  at  some 
period  of  the  time  during  the  last  year  was  a  little  upward  of 
90,000.  The  number  of  pupils  on  register  October  31st  was  62,741, 
and  the  number  of  school-houses,  including  hired  rooms  for  tempo- 
rary use,  under  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  66. 

In  the  month  of  April,  last  year,  the  reporter,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Health  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sent  to  the 
principals  of  all  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn  a  form  containing 
tlie  following  series  of  questions :  How  is  the  building  heated  ? 
Is  the  heat  well  distributed  f  Is  there  sufficient  heat  in  the  coldest 
weather?  What  provision  is  there  for  giving  moisture  to  the  air? 
What  provision  for  ventilation  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  water- 
closets  and  privies?  Are  they  offensive?  Are  they  connected 
with  the  sewer?  What  is  the  provision  for  the  supply  of  drinking 
water?  And  for  the  several  departments  and  classrooms :  State 
whether  the  class  is  on  first,  second,  or  third  fioor?  Is  the  light 
sufficient  at  all  hours  ?  Is  the  light  in  front,  at  side,  and  which 
side,  or  back  of  class  ?  Are  the  seats  adapted  to  the  size  and  com- 
fort of  pupils  ?  In  cold  weather  can  the  room  be  kept  warm  and 
the  air  pure  ?  Do  you  depend  upon  ventilators,  windows,  or  both 
for  ventilating  ?  Number  of  pupils  in  room  ?  Cubic  feet  of  air 
space  to  each  pupil  ?  Square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil  ? 
Average  temperature,  taken  at  9, 12, 1,  and  3  o'clock,  4  1-2  feet  from 
the  floor  ?  Does  teacher  or  pupils  complain  of  headache  ?  How 
many  pupils  have  weak  or  sore  eyes?  How  many  absentees  on 
account  of  illness  for  the  month  ending  April  dOth  ?  etc. 

From  the  returns  made,  actual  observation,  and  records  of  the 
Board,  it  appears  that  the  total  area  of  school-house  room  in  cubic 
feet  is  6,668,600,.  which,  if  it  were  all  occupied,  would  give  an 
average  of  124  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  pupil  registered 
(62,741)*.  But  a  considerable  amount  of  the  estimated  space,  par- 
ticularly in  buildings  hired  for  temporary  use,  and  some  of  the  new 
school-houses,  is  unoccupied.  Estimating  the  space  necessary  to 
each  pupil  to  be  160  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  nine  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  of  the  whole  number  of  public  schools — forty  gram- 
mar, six  primary,  four  colored  school^ — thirty-five  were  found  to  be 
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overcrowded,  chiefly  in  their  primary  departments,  in  the  aggregate 
to  the  extent  of  14,000  pupils;  while  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
grammar  departments  there  is  apace  in  excess  equal  to  4,000  sittings. 
A  condition  due  to  the  common  and  bad  practice  of  building  large 
three-story  school-houses,  and  appropriating  two-thirds  of  the  space 
— ^two  floors — to  the  grammar  departments,  and  one-third  to  the 
primary  departments;  while  the  relative  ratios  of  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  these  departments  is  the  reverse ;  there  being  about  twice  as 
many  children  belonging  to  the  primary  as  to  the  grammar  depart- 
ments. 

The  overcrowding  in  the  primary  departments  is  simply  revolting. 
It  sinks  to  the  low  extreme,  in  two  rooms,  of  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  air 
.  Bpace,  and  two  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil.  Several 
rooms,  with  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pupils  and  upwards, 
and  some  of  them  in  dark  basements,  have  less  than  twenty-five 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  only  three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  to  each  pnpil  j  and  of  rooms  which  give  less  than  fifty  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  and  less  than  five  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each 
pupil,  there  are  about  fifty ;  an  average  of  at  least  one  such  room 
to  every  school-house. 

This  state  of  things  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  same  schools  where  this  daily  smothering  is  practised 
in  the  primary  departments,  there  are  rooms  in  the  grammar 
dapartments  where  the  area  of  air  space  is  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  (and  in  some  cases  over  four  hundred)  cubic 
feet,  and  over  thirty  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil — actually 
ten  times  as  much  room,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  pupils, 
in  some  of  the  grammar  departments  as  there  is  in  the  primary  de- 
partments. 

In  many  school-rooms  there  is  a  great  want  of  light ;  in  others  it 
is  in  excess,  and  in  very  few  is  there  any  attention  paid  to  the  di- 
rection from  which  it  falls  upon  the  pupils  at  their  desks.  In  some 
rooms  it  strikes  glaring  full  in  the  face ;  in  others  the  rooms  are 
literally  lighted  on  all  sides.  There  is,  in  short,  in  the  construction 
of  our  school-houses  in  this  regard,  apparently  no  attention  paid  to 
the  required  propoi*tions  of  window  space  and  floor  space  for  school- 
rooms. 

Of  the  warming  appliances,  they  are  generally  by  steam,  after 
the  manner  known  as  indirect  radiation.  There  is*commonly  sufli- 
cient  warmth.  As  measured  by  the  thermometer,  there  is  no  rule. 
The  thermometer  is  supplied  on  the  requisition  of  principals,  and 
there  are  a  few  who  have  it  recorded  and  the  temperature  kept  at 
about  sixty-eight ;  but  there  are  many  teachers  who  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  so  the  temperature  is  irregular.  Moisture  to  the 
atmosphere  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  means  of  warming  in 
many  of  our  schools  seems  never  to  have  been  thought  of,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  recognition  of  the  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
children  consequent  upon  its  neglect 

Ventilation  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  unheated  tubes  open  at  the 
bottom  only,  in  cold  and  wet  weather  requiring  windows  to  be 
closed,  and  when  ventilation  is  most  necessary,  is  frequently  defi- 
cient, and  in  many  cases  wholly  inoperative.     Facilities  for  drink- 
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ing  water  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  very  deficient  and  defective ; 
in  several  schools  faacets  are  in  the  yard  only,  in  bad  weather  re- 
quiring dangerous  exposure  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Of  the  privies  and  urinals,  they  are  briefly:  insuflicient,  filthy,  and 
dangerous  to  both  physical  and  moral  health,  revolting  to  decency, 
and  a  public  shame. 

To  a  report  by  the  Committee  on  Health  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  June  last,  of  which  this  is  in  part  a  recast,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  appended : 

1.  Mesolved^  The  seating  capacity  of  all  school-houses,  school  and 
class-rooms  of  sixteen  feet  height  of  cieiling,  shall  be  limited  to  nine 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  for  each  occupant,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all 

Erincipals  of  schools  and  departments  to  distribute  pupils  on  this 
asis,  and  to  refuse  admission  to  any  school  or  class-room  in  excess 
of  the  seating  capacity  as  thus  defined  and  limited.  In  rooms  of 
less  than  sixteen  feet  height  of  ceiling,  the  ratio  of  floor  space  shall 
be  proportionately  increased. 

2.  Resolved^  !No  cellar  or  basement  room  with  floor  below  the 
level  of  the  contiguous  street  or  streets  shall  hereafter  be  used  or 
pei*mitted  as  a  school-room. 

3.  Resolved^  The  situation  and  area  of  windows  of  every  school- 
room hereafter  to  be  constructed  or  provided  shall  be  as  follows : 
No  window  shall  be  less  than  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor, 
exclusive  of  the  frame,  nor  more  than  ten  inches  from  the  ceiling, 
including  the  frame,  and  the  area  of  window  space,  clear  of  frame, 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-sixth  nor  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area  of 
floor  space.  And  with  regard  to  the  direction  from  which  the  light 
should  &11  on  the  pupils,  the  windows  and  seats  of  all  class-rooms 
shall  be  arranged,  preferably,  in  the  following  order :  first,  from  the 
left ;  second,  from  the  back ;  and  third,  from  the  right ;  in  no  case 
shall  the  windows  and  desks  be  so  aiTanged  or  permitted  as  to  allow 
of  the  light  striking  the  pupils  directly  m  front. 

4.  Resolved^  in  view  of  the  unsuitableness  and  insufficiency  of  our 
school-houses  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  children,  as  shown  by  the 

§  resent  arrangement  and  classification — the  overcrowded  primary 
epartments  and  the  abundance  of  space  in  the  gi*ammar  depart- 
ments— regrading  and  consolidation  of  the  grammar  classes  is 
eminently  necessary,  and  alike  essential  to  public  economy  and  the 
best  interests  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  school  children. 

5.  Resolved^  All  warming  appliances  for  school-houses  and  school- 
rooms not  now  provided  with  means  for  supplying  moisture  to  the 
air,  shall  be  so  provided  without  unnecessary  delay ;  and  all  jani- 
tors and  engineers,  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  warming  ap- 
pliances, shall  be  directed  and  enjoined  to  keep  the  same  supplied 
with  water  at  all  times  while  the  fires  are  lighted. 

6.  Resolved,  All  school-houses  shall  be  provided  with  facilities 
for  drinking  water  equivalent  to  one  faucet  and  three  drinking  cups 
for  every  one  hundred  pupils,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this  provision 
shall  be  under  cover. 

1.  Resolvedj  All  school-house  privies  and  urinals  shall  be  in  sepa- 
rate apartments,  and  each  shall  be  petitioned  off  and  provided  as 
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follows :  In  the  male  department  there  shall  be  at  least  one  privy 
seat  and  one  nrinal  stall  for  every  twenty-five  pupils ;  and  in  the 
female  department  at  least  one  privy  seat  for  every  sixteen  pupils. 

8.  jResolvedy  No  privy  or  urinal  shall  be  situated  in  the  basement 
or  cellar  of  any  school-house  or  school-room ;  and  all  those  which 
are  now  so  situated  shall  be  removed  without  unnecessary  delay. 

9.  Hesolvedy  All  janitors'  quarters  within  school  buildings  shall 
he  and  hereby  are  abolished ;  this  resolution  to  go  into  effect  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  school  term  in  September. 

A.  N.  Bbll,  Chairman. 
/Q.  „^  nx        A.  W.  Shbpabd. 
(Signed)        J  ^  Hunter. 

Joseph  Burger. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  report  above 
referred  to  and  the  foregoing  resolutions  were  taken  up,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  7th,  action  on  which  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  school-house  committee,  and  the  9th 
for  want  of  time,  were,  with  an  amendment  to  the  first — ^based  on 
ea^pediency — adopted.  It  was  the  general  sense  of  the  Board  that 
the  first  resolution  was  right.  But  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding 10,000  children  from  the  public  schools  until  such  time  as 
the  Common  Council  may  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making , 
the  needful  appropriation  for  additional  school  accommodation,  it 
was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"  The  seating  capacity  of  all  school-houses,  school  and  class-rooms, 
of  sixteen  feet  height  jof  ceiling,  ought  to  be  limited  to  nine  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  150  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  occupant. 
And  it  is  hereby  recommended  thai  dU  local  committees^  as  soon  as 
practicable^  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  to  conform  to  this  basis. 
In  rooms  of  less  than  sixteen  feet  height  of  ceiling  the  ratio  of  floor 
space  should  be  proportionately  increased." 

The  other  two  resolutions  will  probably  be  adopted  hereafter. 

The  effect  of  the  conditions  above  described  on  the  health  of  the 
school  children  in  Brooklyn  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  over 
3,000  children  disappear  m  the  interval  between  the  time  of  enter- 
ing the  sixth  and  promotion  to  the  fifth  grade  in  the  primary  de- 
partment (one  to  two  years),  and,  as  suggested  by  the  following  con- 
tribution from  the  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  is  due  probably  to 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools : 

Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria  in   Brooklyn.— By 

Francis  H.  Stuabt,  Registrar  oi  Vital  Statistics.  The  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  in  this  city  in  an  epidemic  form  for  many 
months  gives  occasion  for  bringing  before  the  Society  certain 
facts  bearing  upon  these  diseases,  shown  by  the  records  and 
brought  out  by  the  investigation  of  the  Health  Department.  In 
relation  to  scarlet  fever  the  records  of  deatli  show  that  during  the 
past  six  years  this  disease  has  prevailed  without  intermission.  But 
each  year  there  has  been  a  marked  remission  during  the  third  or 
summer  quarter  of  the  year.  This  being  a  highly  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  one  of  the  so-called  '^  preventable  "  diseases,  makes  this  a 
striking  fact  in  connection  with  its  prevalence  in  this  city.  A  pre- 
cisely similar  remission  has  been  observed  in  New  York  by  Dr. 
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Harris,  late  Registrar  of  Records  in  the  Health  Department  there. 
In  each  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  year,- the  number  of  deaths 
has  been  from  two  to  four  times  as  great  during  the  third  quarter. 

Durinff  the  current  year  (187Y),  in  the  second  quarter  there  were 
267  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  an  average  of  .20  1-2  per  week.  In 
t|he  third  or  summer  quarter  there  were  144  deaths — an  average  of 
11  per  week.  Looking  at  the  deaths  each  week  of  this  quarter 
there  is  a  marked  dedine  from  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  to 
the  last  week  but  one,  when  there  is  a  sudden  increase.  The  first 
week  of  the  quarter  there  were  16  deaths,  and  the  twelfth  week  3 
deaths.  But  during  the  last  week  of  the  quarter  there  were  12 
deaths,  and  since  then  an  average  of  11  deaths  per  week.  A  pos- 
sible explanation  of  these  facts  is  suggested,  viz.,  that  the  disease 
is  spread  by  the  association  of  children  in  the  schools  of  this  city, 
and  chiefly  by  this  means.  There  is  the  period  of  marked  decline 
during  the  summer  vacation,  following  closely  on  the  close  of  the 
schools,  the  first  of  July.  As  soon  as  the  schools  opened,  the  dis- 
ease increased  its  ravages  each  year.  It  reached  its  highest  mor- 
tality during  its  first  quarters — just  as  would  be  expected — the 
two  generations  of  the  disease  producing  a  large  progeny.  This 
explanation  may  not  be  correct.  I  have  not  the  data  in  regard  to 
any  other  city  than  New  York.  Other  influences  may  be  at  work. 
Statistics  of  English  cities  do  not  show  any  marked  difierence  in 
the  various  seasons.  Indeed,  in  some  cities,  scarlet  fever  has  been 
most  fatal  in  the  summer  quarter.  But  even  this  fact  would  tend 
to  confirm  the  idea  above,  for  it  eliminates  the  conjecture  that  the 
period  of  open-air  life  would  tend  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Diphtheria  caused  during  the  past  two  years  an  aggregate  of 
over  twice  as  many  deaths  as  scarlet  fever.  It  has  prevailed  most 
in  the  seasons  when  scarlet  fever  was  most  fatal.  The  two  diseases 
often  occur  together,  and  unite  in  causing  death.  The  opinion  is 
here  offered  that  scarlet  fever  is  the  first  developed  disease.  Bat 
the  system  being  enfeebled  by  it,  the  excretory  functions  of  the  kid- 
neys and  skin  being  checked,  and  the  forces  being  in  a  state  of 
hyperssmia,  the  patient  succumbs  to  the  influences  producing  diph- 
theria, which  else  would  be  resisted  or  thrown  off.  In  short,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  scarlet  fever  is  the  primary  disease  which,  under 
unfavorable  surroundings,  becomes  diphtheria.  In  the  certificates  of 
death  received  during  the  past  year,  the  simultaneous  recurrence 
of  the  two  diseases  is  less  frequently  mentioned  than  during  the 
previous  year.  During  the  seasons  of  1876  and  1877  inquiry 
among  the  physicians  showed  that  diphtheria  most  frequently 
produced  a  marked  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
death  was  oftenest  caused  by  exhaustion.  This  year  the  type  is 
somewhat  changed,  and  the  fatal  result  has  most  frequently  been 
produced  by  obstruction  of  the  air  passages.  There  is  prevalent 
at  this  time  an  unusual  amount  of  disease  of  the  throat.  The  fact 
that  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  frequent  and  marked 
should  be  remembered  in  this  connection. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  diphtheria,  several  extreme  cases  led 
to  careful  examination  of  the  premises.     In  one  case  a  close,  unven* 
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tilated  cellar  made  five  persons  victims  of  this  diseasa  In  another 
sewer  traps  were  made  useless  by  the  overflow  pipes  emptying 
below  the  traps.  In  most  cases  some  such  cause  is  tound^  foul  air 
enervating  the  system  making  the  subject  susceptible  to  a  slight 
exciting  cause.  That  the  disease  may  be  contagious  is  not  denied. 
But  it  is  not  apt  to  be  contagious  unless  the  system  is  already 
in  a  condition  predisposing  to  it.  Healthy,  vigorous  people,  unex- 
posed^ to  debilitating  influences,  and  merely  coming  occasionally, 
or  for  a  short  period,  in  contact  with  the  disease,  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  escape  contagion. 

These  statements  are  made,  not  because  they  are  thought  to  be 
new  ideas,  but  rather  to  be  suggestive  to  those  who  meet  the  dis- 
ease in  practice. 


Art-Edncation  of  Women. — ^The  thorough  art-education 
of  women  is  a  thing  which  had  not  been  thought  of  twenty-flve 
years  ago.  Thus  it  came  about  that  no  being  on  earth  is  so  help- 
less as  the  reduced  lady ;  and  it  is  to  the  assistance  of  reduced 
ladies  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  Association  has  devoted 
itself,  teaching  women  to  embroider  so  perfectly  that  even  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  great  purchaser  of  embroideries,  will 
buy  the  work,  and  she  is  a  very  particular  purchaser.  The  eccle- 
siastical embroidery  is  a  special  art  by  itself.  Chasuble,  cope,  and 
alb,  robe,  and  carpet,  and  altar-cloth,  and  drapery,  must  be  so 
deftly  done  that  the  microscope  itself  can  detect  no  flaw.  There  is 
no  finer,  richer  illuminating  in  an  old  missal  than  some  of  this 
embroidery.  The  face  of  Christ  is  painted  by  some  devout  needle- 
women in  silk  almost  as  Leonardo  de  Vinci  painted  it  in  oils. 

Tapestry  is  the  work  of  both  Arachne  and  Penelope.  It  is  woven 
first,  and  then  embroidered,  or  else  in  the  weaving  a  shorter  thread 
is  thrown  across,  and  the  pattern  comes  out  in  fresh  colors,  of  a 
diflferent  weft.  Many  ladies  now  emulate  Matilda  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  and  use,  as  she  did,  coarse  brown  linen  for  the  ground- 
work, and  design,  as  she  did,  their  own  patterns.  Turkish  towel- 
ing id  a  favorite  background  for  these  tapestries.  A  great  tendency 
toward  cheap  things,  and  a  sudden  discovery  that  the  cheapest 
fabric  and  the  most  perpendicular  sunflower,  or  the  straighter  cat- 
tail, is  more  artistic  in  combination  than  the  wreath  of  splendid 
lilies  thrown  across  satin — all  this  is  the  surprising  discovery  of 
modern  art-decoration.  Some  of  us  take  the  liberty  of  doubting 
the  wholesale  assumption  of  the  modern  Eastlake,  pre-Raphaelite, 
and  South  Kensington  schools.  Some  of  us  still  love  luxurious 
French  brocatelles  and  Japanese  silks, heavy  with  gold  and  silver; 
bat  we  are  in  an  inglorious  minority.  A  coflee-bag  embroidered 
with  cat-tails  is  "  higher  art." — From  AppUton^a  Journal. 
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Asphalt  Pavements. — It  has  been  a  subject  of  special  grati- 
fication to  us  that  an  editorial  on  pavements  in  our  December 
number  has  elicited  much  attention  from  various  municipal  bodies^ 
and  several  special  inquiries  for  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
best  results  hitherto  obtained  in  the  use  of  asphalt  for  city  pave- 
ments. To  satisfy  these  inquiries  we  have  taken  some  pains  to 
identify,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  various  *^  asphalt "  pavements 
which  have  fallen  under  our  observation  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, since  the  time  of  their  first  introduction,  about  a  dozen  years 
ago.  We  have  had  the  Fisk,  the  Hoyt,  the  Scrimshaw,  the  Evans, 
the  Day  Vulcanite,  the  Parisien,  the  Burlew,  and  a  number  of  other 
companies ;  and  their  pavements  have  all  failed,  leaving  our 
streets  strewn  with  their  unsightly  debris.  The  only  companies 
which  have  left  pavements  as  worthy  mementoes  are  the  Abbott, 
the  Grahamite,  and  the  Neufchatel. 

The  Grahamite  Company  laid  a  sample  of  pavement  three  or 
four  years  ago,  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  on  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  near  the  Worth  monument,  where  it  has  been  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  travel ;  it  has  worn  well,  although  it  is  at  present  in  need 
of  repair.  The  same  Company  laid  another  sample,  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  long,  on  Eighteenth  street,  near  Fourth  avenue,  which  also 
has  done  well.  Some  of  the  other  pavements  of  this  Company,  on 
the  Mall  in  Central  Park,  in  and  around  Reservoir  square,  and  the 
Battery,  have  cracked  badly  and  may  be  regarded  as  failures. 

The  Neufchatel  Company  proposed  to  lay  the  same  asphalt  pave- 
ment as  that  of  Paris,  importing  the  Neufchatel  asphalt  from 
Europe.  This  Company  paved  a  portion  of  the  footwalks  in 
Union  Square  Park.  It  was  a  very  nice  pavement  when  new,  but 
cracked  considerably ;  it  did  not,  however,  crumble  and  disintegrate 
like  the  Grahamite,  and,  excepting  the  cracks,  does  well  for  foot- 
paths. In  Paris  and  London  this  pavement  for  roadways  is  con- 
sidered a  success,  doubtless  due  to  the  difference  in  climate  from 
this  country — to  the  extremes — to  which  it  is  less  suited. 

Another  Company  gained  some  celebrity  from  having  paved  the 
Centennial  grounds  in  1876.  At  the  first,  some  of  that  pavement 
appeared  to  be  good,  but  more  of  it  was  poor ;  it  soon  began  to 
fail,  became  soft  and  spongy,  and  seemed  to  show  that  while  the 
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Company  was  capable  of  doing  good  work,  it  lacked  the  skill  or 
experience  necessary  to  secure  uniform  results.  We  have  heard  of 
some  work  by  the  same  Company  in  Pittsburgh,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  but  know  nothing  of  its  present  condition. 

The  Abbott  Company  of  Brooklyn  laid  their  first  pavements  in 
that  city  about  ten  years  ago.  At  fii-st,  some  of  their  pavements 
proved  very  unsatisfactory ;  there  was  much  doubt  and  some  de. 
nunciation ;  asphalt  pavements  in  general  were  by  many  regarded  as 
failures.  But  this  Company  kept  faith  with  the  public  authorities, 
and  persevered ;  they  made  good  what  they  did  wrong,  and  have 
constantly  been  improving  their  methods  and  their  machinery,  until 
now  they  take  hold  of  a  street,  finish  a  mile  of  pavement  in  about 
two  weeks,  and  make  the  whole  of  so  uniform  a  quality  that  after 
two  and  three  years'  use  there  are  no  defects  whatever ;  and  some  of 
their  pavements  have  woinn  for  six  and  eight  years  with  but  slight 
repairs,  and  are  still  in  good  condition.  These  are  the  Abbott 
Improved  Pavements. 

They  have  proved  so  much  superior  to  the  pavements  of  all  other 
companies  in  Brooklyn  as  to  have  completely  supplanted  them  and 
won  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens  and 
largest  tax-payers ;  insomuch  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  Abbott  Company  of  Brooklyn  have  literally  had  no  competi- 
tors. The  Company  have  in  every  way  shown  themselves  to  be  re- 
liable, and  the  public  authorities  have  wisely  preferred  employing 
them  to  resorting  to  a  competition  which  hitherto  has  had  no  better 
result  than  to  put  ignorance  and  inexperience  in  competition  with 
skill  and  experience,  followed  by  the  usual  results  of  such  malad- 
ministration. 

Not  much  of  any  asphalt  pavement  has  been  laid  in  New  York 
for  several  years  on  account  of  its  failures  on  first  trial ;  but  the 
Trustees  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  who  opened  their  magnificent 
new  buildings  on  Fifteenth  street  near  Fifth  avenue  a  year  or  two 
ago,  selected  the  Abbott  pavement,  for  its  noiseless  and  antiseptic 
qualities,  to  pave  the  street  in  front,  and  the  alleys  in  and  around 
the  premises.  It  is  an  admirable  sample,  and  will  probably  lead  to 
a  new  trial  by  the  city  authorities. 

All  pavements,  whether  of  wood,  stone,  or  Macadam,  such  as  the 
kinds  common  to  New  York  and  most  American  cities,  which  per- 
mit the  filth  that  falls  or  is  thrown  upon  them  to  soak  into  them 
or  between  the  blockd,  under  the  alternations  of  temperature,  and 
dryness  and  humidity  of  our  climate,  are,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  BO  disposed,  a  source  of  putridity  and  foul  air.  Asphalt  pave- 
ments close  up  completely  this  source  of  filth  and  its  consequences. 
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Besides,  they  are  noiseless  and  smooth,  and  those  in  health,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  sick,  deiive  benefit  in  riding  over  them. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  it  is  easy  to 
make  asphalt  pavements  which  will  look  well  for  a  short  while,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  secure  permanent  durability.  Asphalt  pavements,  toell 
madcj  are  the  best  of  all  pavements.    lU  made,  there  are  none  worse. 


State  Medicine  and  Publio  Hygiene.— Dr.  J.  L.  Cabell, 

Chairman  of  Section  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the 
members  of  the  said  Section,  requesting  continued  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  Defective  Drainage  and  Water  Supply^  as  topics  of 
primary  importance;  and  "with  the  view  of  indicating  the  line 
of  investigation  heretofore  pursued,  producing  uniformity  of  action, 
appends  the  questions,  in  a  few  instances  slightly  modified,  which 
were  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Kedzie,"  as  follows  : 
Defective  Drainage. — I.  To  what  extent  are  the  diseases  of 
your  county  due  to  insufficient  drainage?  In  answering  this 
question  state  any  facts  in  your  knowledge  which  serve  to  estab- 
lish  a  connection  between  defective  drainage  and  the  generation 
or  development  of  other  diseases  than  the  common  malarial  fevers, 
such  as  consumption,  catarrhal  affections,  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  etc.  2.  How  many  acres  of 
marsh  lands  have  you  in  your  county  ?  3.  Have  you  intermittent 
diseases  not  attributable  to  marshy  deposits,  but  to  soil  saturation. 
4.  Are  there  in  your  county  places  where  intermittent  fever  has 
disappeared  as  a  result  of  systematic  drainage  of  the  surface  sat- 
uration? 5.  What  system  of  drainage  is  necessary  "to.  render' your 
county  free  from  malarious  diseases  ? 

Water  Supply  as  Related  to  Public  JBeaUh, — 1.  Water  supply 
as  affected  by  geological  formation,  including  the  rock  formations, 
influende  of  different  kinds  of  soils,  depth  of  water  supply,  etc.  2. 
Influence  of  rain-fall  and  of  drought  upon  the  purity  of  the  water. 

3.  Contamination  of  water  by  decomposing  vegetable  matter  (influ- 
ence of  swamps,  etc.),  by  decomposing  animal  matter  (fecal  matter, 
influence  of  graveyards,  etc.),  and  sewage  contamination  of  streams. 

4.  Spread  of  contagious  diseases  by  water  contamination.  5.  Water 
supply  of  cities. 

In  presenting  these  topics  it  was  pertinently  represented  that 
'*  by  thus  calling  the  attention  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try to  causes  of  danger  which  are  at  work  in  their  own  vicinity, 
much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  removing  the  causes  of  a 
large  amount  of  sickness." 
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It  IB  requested  that  contributions  on  either  or  both  of  the  above- 
named  subjects  be  sent  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  to 

J.  L.  Cabbll,  M.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 


State  Board  of  Health  does  not  show  that 

degree  of  progress  which  its  age  and  field  of  labor  reasonably  sug- 
gest. Its  last  report,*  now  before  us,  is  diminutive  in  both  size  and 
quality  as  compared  with  previous  reports ;  due,  we  are  informed,  to 
the  ignorance  and  meanness  of  the  legislature  in  placing  a  limit  on 
the  publication  of  information  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  people. 
The  joint  report  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
Hatch,  Permanent  Secretary,  consists  of  six  pages,  and  comprehends 
a  rehearsal  of  the  duties,  suggestive  examples  of  more  effective 
work  in  other  places,  the  necessity  of  a  registry,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  local  Boards  of  Health  throughout  the  State,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  expenses — within  the  appropriation — four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  This  is  followed  by  the  report  of  the  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Board,  giving  in  detail  an  account  of  the  work 
accomplished  for  the  period,  and  the  present  aspect  of  sanitary 
affiurs.  It  opens  with  a  regretful  loss  of  reports  and  papers,  ema- 
nating from  correspondents  of  the  Board,  incidental  to  the  death  of 
his  predecessor  in  office.  Dr.  T.  M.  Logan.  In  consequence  of  this 
loss  the  present  report  is  limited  to  the  calendar  year  of  1876 
alone. 

The  first  duty  of  the  present  Secretary  was  the  distribution  of 
pure  bovine  lymph  throughout  the  State  for  the  prevention  of  small- 
pox, which  broke  out  in  San  Francisco  in  May,  1876.  To  his  prompt 
action  in  this  regard  is  attributed  the  limitation  and  final  suppression 
of  the  epidemic.  The  importance  of  timely  action  by  the  Board  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  pure  water  for  San  Diego ;  the  relation  of 
diphtheria  to  sewer  gas,  and  measures  for  its  suppression,  and  *'  How 
to  Keep  Sewer  Gas  out  of  Houses,''  are  briefly  and  intelligently  dis- 
cussed. 

Mortality  statistics  are  summarized  for  thirty-three  cities  and 
towns,  comprehending  a  population  of  459,650,  for  periods  of  time 
ranging  from  five  to  twelve  months,  and  with  ratios  of  annual  mor- 
tality per  1,000  from  4  to  24.8 :  average  for  the  whole,  13.8 ;  43  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  mortality  was  from  zymotic  diseases.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths,  8,032 — 2,552,  or  31  per  cent.,  were  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age,  and  of  these  children,  41  per  cent, 
were  killed  by  zymotic  diseases. 

*  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Califomia  for  the 
years  1876 and  1877,  pp.  03.    Sacramento:  State  Office. 
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From  consumption  there  were  962  deaths,  12  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  mortality,  one  death  from  disease  in  every  four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  of  the  population  represented.  In  the  cities,  the  mor- 
tality from  consumption  was  12  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

An  interesting  table  of  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  given, 
showing  its  relation  to  nativities.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  Chinese,  who  for  the  most  part  live  in  squalor,  show  that 
«  comparatively  few  of  them  die  of  this  disease." 

Besides  his  general  report,  the  Secretary  makes  an  additional  re- 
port on  the  Helations  of  Climate  in  Ccdifoniia  to  Consumption^ 
clearly  comprehending  a  vanety  of  climates  in  the  different  locali- 
ties of  that  State, ''  as  distinct  at  certain  seasons  as  those  of  New 
York  and  Florida,"  exhibiting  the  importance,  above  all  things  else, 
of  such  situations  as  wiU  admit  of  out-door  exercise. 

Sickness  reports  are  given  from  seven  localities :  Pneumonia,  119 
— died,  7 ;  bronchitis,  72 — died,  3 ;  other  respiratory  diseases,  4 — 
died,  1.  Further  reports  in  this  direction  are  urged,  and  a  postal- 
card-form  distributed  in  furtherance  of  the  object. 

An  appendix  of  thirty  pages,  containing :  Suggestions  in  regard 
to  State  Hospitals  for  Consumptives,  by  Henry  Gibbons,  M.D.;  State 
Prison  at  San  Quentin,  by  A.  B.  Stout,  M.D.;  Adulteration  of  Food, 
Drinks,  and  Drugs,  by  Joseph  F.  Montgomery,  M.D.;  Report  ou 
Prison  Discipline,  by  A.  B.  Stout,  M.D.;  On  the  Danger  of  Eating 
the  Skin  and  Seeds  of  Grapes,  by  H.  Gibbons,  Sen.,  M.D.;  Sewerage 
for  Stockton,  by  F.  Water  Todd,  M.D.;  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
City  Front  of  San  Francisco,  by  A.  B.  Stout,  M.D.;  Temperature 
Tables,  and  a  suggested  amendment  to  the  Code  requiring  the 
establishment  of  local  Boards  of  Health  and  regular  reports,  con- 
clude the  report.  These  concluding  suggestions  and  brief  reports 
are  all  more  or  less  valuable,  indicating  a  fruitful  field  of  labor,  and 
the  want  of  more  systematic  and  thorough  work.  The  Permanent 
Secretary  has  evidently  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiSice, 
and  has  accomplished  much ;  for  the  rest,  wholly  voluntary  labor, 
it  is  certainly  better  than  the  State  has  any  right  to  expect  without 
appropriation  to  pay  for  it ;  and  if  the  State  would  show  any  proper 
concern  for  the  health  of  her  people,  any  desire  to  promote  and  sus- 
tain a  reputation  for  healthfulness,  she  will  make  haste  to  meet  the 
suggestions  of  this  report  by  making  the  needful  appropriations. 


Garden  City  Sewage  Works. — The  following  plan  of  the 

Sewer  Works  at  Garden  City,  now  in  procesB  of  constrnction,  with 
which  we  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  "W.  R.  Hinsdale,  the  Manager, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  best  sanitary  results  of  modern  ex- 
perience, namely:  that  the  disposal  of  surface  water  and  soil  drain- 
age, and  sew^e,  shonld  be  by  wholly  distinct  systems ;  that  neither 
in  the  smaller  inland  towns  nor  in  seaboard  cities  can  these  two 
objects  be  safely  and  economically  combined. 

The  object  sought  in  this  case  is  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  with- 
out detriment  to  the  healthfnlneBs  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  do 
this  it  is  requisite  that  the  sewage  be  kept  under  control,  without 
exposure  over  an  extended  surface,  and  rendered  not  only  harm- 
less, but  to  some  extent  of  value,  by  converting  it  immediately  to 
nseful  purposes. 
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^e  works  are  situated  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  inhab- 
ited portions  of  the  place,  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  sewer. 

By  reference  to  the  plan,  Fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main 
sewer  "  L,"  near  the  works  is  intersected  by  the  pipe  "A,"  through 
which  is  conveyed  into  the  sewage,  as  it  passes  to  the  precipitating 
tanks,  an  inexpensive  mixture  to  aid  in  clarifying  and  throwing 
down  the  flocculent  particles  distributed  throughout  the  sewage. 

The  first  tank  being  filled,  the  gate  '^  B ''  in  the  outlet  pipe  is 
closed  and  the  next  gate  opened,  permitting  the  sewage  to  flow 
into  the  next  tank.  Meanwhile,  the  sewage  in  the  first  tank  being 
at  rest,  the  heaviest  particles  are  deposited  in  sediment,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  ^^  dudge^'*  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  up- 
right pipe  *'  C,"  Fig.  2,  is  then  inclined  to  one  side  by  means  of 
a  swivel  joint,  at  the  angle  where  it  enters  the  wall,  and  through 
a  floating  filter  (not  shown)  draws  the  clarified  liquid  from  the 
surface  of  the  tank  and  conducts  it  to  the  absorbent  cesspools 
^'  N,^'  constructed  in  the  adjacent  filter  bed,  without  disturbing  the 
sedimentary  deposit.  After  which  the  gate  "  D  *'  in  the  lower  pipe 
is  opened  and  the  sediment  discharged  into  the  cemented  sludge  pit 
*^  E,"  from  which  it  is  forced  into  air-tight  receptacles  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  removed  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

So  far  the  process  is  not  new,  but  has  been  similarly  used  in 
various  places  in  Europe,  and  to  the  extent  of  simply  clarifying 
the  liquid  and  converting  the  residuum  into  a  fertilizer  for  land  with- 
out very  serious  difficulty. 

The  plan  of  forced  ventilation  of  sewers  seems  never  to  have  been 
practised  in  conjunction  with  the  water-carriage  system.  Captain 
Liemur^s  method  is  the  only  one  approaching  the  idea,  and  that  is 
so  cumbersome  and  expensive,  and  withal  so  widely  different  from 
this,  being  intermittent  in  fact — occurring  only  once  a  day — in  pro- 
hibiting the  free  use  of  water,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  sewage,  as 
to  render  comparison  unnecessary. 

The  ventilation  of  the  works  and  the  system  of  sewers  will  be 
readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  plan.  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  in- 
duction pipe  "  F"  of  the  Root  blower  "K"(used  also  as  an  exhauster), 
connects  with  a  manhole  ^'  G ''  on  the  main  sewer  near  the  works. 
The  air  from  the  tank  being  trapped^  or  hindered  by  the  gate  from 
passing  into  the  sewer,  it  follows  as  a  necessity  that  the  air  required 
to  supply  the  blower  is  drawn  from  the  system  of  sewers,  thus  form- 
ing a  constant  indraught,  and  not  only  relieving  the  housetraps 
from  any  possibility  of  back  pressure,  but  continually  flushing  the 
sewers  with  pure  air  drawn  through  the  perforated  manhole  covera 
— ^thus  aerating  the  whole  system  of  pipes,  and  thereby  preventing 
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the  causes  of  disease  commonly  believed  to  originate  in  unven- 
tilated  sewers  from  stagnation  and  putrefaction. 

The  method  of  forcing  the  air  drawn  from  the  sewers  into  the 
ventilating  shaft  *'  O/'  as  shown  in  Fi^.  3,  is  the  same  substantially 
as  is  successfully  used  for  the  ventilation  of  mines,  and  by  causing 
a  strong  upward  current  in  the  shaft,  aided  by  the  i-arified  air,  will 
displace  from  the  surface  of  the  tanks  many  times  the  volume  of 
air  forced  through  the  pipes  of  the  blower.  This  great  volume  of 
pure  air  received  through  openings  in  the  wall  of  the  tanks,  and 
discharged  at  the  top  of  the  ventilating  shaft,  will  effectually  re- 
move and  render  innocuous  all  offensive  gases  arising  from  the 
sewage  in  the  process  of  clarification. 

Note  to  Dr.  Van  Bibber's  Paper  on  Ventilation.— 

The  following  note  was  received  from  Dr.  Van   Bibber  after  the 
form  containing  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  was  printed. — ^Editor. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  paper,  Mr.  Robert  Briggs  and  Sur- 
geon J.  S.  Billings,  U.S.A.,  in  a  recent  publication,  have  taken  a 
different  view  upon  the  carbonic  acid  question  from  that  given  in 
my  paper. 

Mr.  Briggs,  in  a  private  letter  to  me,  says :  '^  The  assumption 
that  carbonic-acid  gas  will  separate  from  air  is  quite  erroneous. 
No  fact  in  chemistry  is  more  determined  than  that  gases  will  not 
separate  in  the  least  from  difference  of  specific,  or  by  heating  and 
cooling  of  mixed  gases,''  etc. 

Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings,  U.S.A.,  in  a  recent  report  "  On  Heating 
and  Ventilation,"  etc.,  says :  *^  Carbonic  acid  is  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  room ;  it  does  not  collect  near  the  floor,"  etc.  He 
refers  to  a  study  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases :  J.  L.  Las* 
saigne's  work.  Paris :  1846.  And  to Thompson,  Indian  Medi- 
cal Gazettey  1869. 

I  was  aware  of  these  views  concerning  carbonic  acid,  and  they 
would  have  been  alluded  to  in  my  paper  but  for  these  reasons: 
First,  The  question  is  as  yet  unsettled ;  second,  in  a  popular  paper, 
the  necessity  for  a  ventilating  current  is  best  shown  by  admitting 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  mixed  with 
organic  matters ;  and  third,  other  researches  are  now  going  on 
which  may  hereafter  tend  to  modify  the  very  positive  assertions 
now  made  upon  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid. 

W.  C.  Van  Bibbbb,  M.D. 

BdUimorey  March  9thy  1878. 


Death-rates  per  1,000  inhabitants,  annually,  firom  all  oanses;  and  from 

causes  whioh  are  usually  preventable. 


POPULATION  AND  BBQISTRATION  AT 

MOST   BECENT    ESTIMATES 

AND  DATES. 


New  York,  1,084,600 

Philadelphia,  860,900—4  weeks  ending  Mar.  9. . 
Brooklyn,  838,000—4  weeks  ending  Feb.  28. . . . 

St.  Louis,  600,000—6  weeks  ending  March  8 

Chicago,  460,000—6  weeks  ending  March  2 

Baltimore,  850,000—6  weeks  ending  March  2. . 

Boston,  888,000—6  weeks  ending  March  2. 

Cincinnati,  380,000—2  weeks  ending  March  2. . 

San  Francisco,  800,000— month  of  Jan 

New  Orleans,  S10,000-8weeks  ending  Feb.  17. 

Washington,  100,000— month  of  Jan 

Pittsburgh,  146,000—4  weeks  ending  March  2. . 

Newark,  136,000— month  of  Dec 

Providence,  108,000— month  of  Feb.  ...  

Milwaukee,  123,000— 

Rochester,  70,000— 

Richmond,  77.000—6  weeks  ending  March  2. . . 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  Feb 

Ciuurleston,  67,000—6  weelcs  ending  March  2. . . 

Toledo,  60,000—. 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  Jan 

Dajton,  86,000—4  weeks  ending  March  7 

Nashville,  27,000— * 

Wheeling,  28,000—2  months  ending  Feb.  28  . . 

Boifalo,  170,000— 

Knoxville,  18,000— 

Paterson,  40,000— month  of  Feb 

Petersbarg,  20,000— 

Selma,8,000— 

Elmira,  20,090— month  of  Feb 

Yonkers,  18,000— month  of  Feb 

Memphis,  46,000— 

Detroit,  116,000— 

Syracnue,  60,000— 

Reading,  40,000— month  of  Feb 

Sacramento,  21,000— 

Minneapolis,  44,000— 

Bowling  Green,  6,000— 


2048 
1860^ 
742 
466 
606 
662 
660 
180 
467 
806 
848 
284 
818 
174 


Foreign. — ^United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Daring  two  weeks  ending  Jan. 
19th,  12,197  births  and  8,881  deaths 
were  registered  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  8,866. 
The  annual  ratio  of  mortality  from  all 
causes  was,  per  1,000,  in  London,  27 ;l 
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92 

121 


66 
26 


14.821 
18.72 
17.64' 
12.10| 
I2.61I 
12.4l| 
18.68 
24.651 
12.98* 
8.48{ 
10.86 
20.60 
20.14 
20.88 


16.18 
11.78 
21.9 

14.75 
9.18 
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Correction.— By  over  coafldence  in  new  clerical  worii  and  new  printer, 
the  preceding  page  of  errors  was  printed  before  examination  by  the  Editor. 


DMlh-rata*  p«r  1,000  inliabltuit*,  wfm*lly.  tram  kU  o»n*aa ;  and  from 
eanaa*  whloh  ava  naoaUr  pravcntabla. 


POPULATION  AND  BBOISTBATIOH   AT 

MOfiT  RRCSNT    B8TI1UTB8 

AKD  DATBS. 


ntwTork.  l,(»U(0-4wwk«eii41iigFeb,n 
FUUddpliia,  8aO,m)-A  weeki  endbw  Mar.  B. . 

BmrtljD,  018,000— iwecbaDdlDgVeb.  II 

g|.Lmili,K»,0OO— Cweekisndliiglfwcht 

Chlc«ga,«0,aOO— GweckinidinEKiieliS 

Billtman,  HMM)0O-S  VMlu  ending  Uweh  *.. . 

BoMoo,  SSa,000-a  maka  indbg  ViTdi  a. 

CbictiuiMl, 180,000— 1  week!  endliiK Much  1... 

Sin  TnodMo,  aocOOO-niDnth  of  Jan 

Nnr  OHeuu,  110,000 -Swseki  ending  Feb.  IT. . 

WHUngtoD.  l(IO,ODO-nuinth  at  Jin 

FtttibBigli,  1U,000— 4  wtiaki  ending  March  «.. . 

Ntmik,  IKMUO-moDth  of  Dec 

Prorldeiiee,  10B,00l>-niontli  of  Feb 

VIlwiDkee,  113,000- 

BacbMler,  TO,O0O- 

KldUDoad,TT.CnO— fi  weeks  ending  Hndil.... 

Hew  HiTen,  80,000-montli  of  Feb 

Chirlefton,  W,000— C  neski  ending  Hmb  1. . . 

ToMo,  BO.O0O- 

MobUe.  «00O.4K>nth  of  Jan 

tejton,  M,0aO— 4  week*  ending  Hanh  T 

HiATffle,  17,000- 

Wheeling,  tt,00O-S  month*  ending  Feb.  18  .. 

Buffila,  170,000- 

KnoZTme,  13,000— 

Piterson,  «>,000— month  of  Feb 

Petenbnig,  «VX»- 

6dBa.S,000- 

Bmba,  noaO-Bontb  of  Feb 

Detn>lt,llK,roD-.. 
BjitEOM,  NiODO— . 
0,000-0 

Baenmento,  11,000—.  . 
HhuKapoU*.  44,000-.. 
fiowltng  Gieen,  0,000-. 


Porelgn. — noited  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Daring  two  weeks  ending  Jan. 
mh,  13,197  births  and  B,S81  deaths 
were  regittered  in  London  and  twenty- 
two  other  large  towns,  and  the  natural 
incmse  of  the  popnlation  was  8,869. 
The  annoal  ratio  of  mortality  from  all 
oansee  wae,  per  1,000,  En  London,  37; 
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Edinbm^,  28;  Glasgow,  26.50;  Dub- 
lin, 80;  Portsmouth,  19;  Norwich,  19; 
Wdverhampton,  2450;  Sunderland,  24; 
Sheffield,  20;  Birmingham,  27.60;  Bris- 
tol, 26;  Liverpool,  30.50;  Salford,  24.50; 
Oldham,  27;  Bradford,  21;  Leeds,  22; 
Hun,     21.60  ;    Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
28;  Leicester,   17.60;  Manchester,   27 ; 
Nottingham,  20.     Other  foreign  cities 
at  most  recent  dates  (week  ending),  per 
1,000— Paris,    Jan.    17,    26.4;   Rome, 
Nov.  24,  28.7;  Vienna,  Jan.  12,  81.8; 
Broflsels,    Jan.  12,  81.8;  Berlin,  Dec. 
29,  2a2;  Hamburg,  Jan.  5,  29.7;  Cal- 
cutta, Dec  15,  548;  Bombay,  Dec.  18, 
28.5;  Madras,  Nov.  80,  97.2;  Amster- 
dam, Jan.  5,  84.4;  Rotterdam,  Jan.  5, 
82;  The  Hague,  Jan.  5, 87. 1 ;  Christiana, 
Jan.  12,   20;  Breslau,    Jan.    12,   25.1; 
BudaPesth,  Jan.  5,  40.5;  Turin,  Dec. 
29,    87.1;   Alexandria,    Jan.    10,    48; 
Copenhagen,    Jan.   8,   25.4;    Mimich, 
Jan.  12,  82;  Naples,  Dec.  16,  80.7. 

Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Health:  Annual  report  for  1877  be- 
gins with  the  special  report  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  to  the  €k>yemor, 
summarizing  the  unsanitary  conditions 
and  sanitary  operations  in  New  Orleans; 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  for  its  prevention;  the  re- 
peal of  the  monopoly  of  the  "  Sanitary 
Excavatmg  Company,"  and  the  for- 
mation of  eight  other  companies,  by 
which  the  sanitation  of  the  city  has 
been  greatly  promoted;  adoption  of  the 
contract  plan  of  cleaning  streets  and 
gutters;  organization  of  a  new  water- 
works company,  and  the  importance  of 
drainage  for  the  prevention  of  malarial 
diseases  and  consumption;  the  conta- 
giousness of  yellow  fever  "by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  its  germs,  the  infecting 
distance  of  which  is  at  first  short — ^that 
it  travels  upon  surfaces,  and  like  the 
(nrange,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane, 


is  an  exotic,  its  cradle  being  the  An- 
tilles, and  therefore  have  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  prevent  its  introduction 
into  New  Orleans  by  a  most  rigid  sys- 
tem of  quarantine  and  the  use  of  dis- 
infectants *';  the  advantages  of  intrust- 
ing the  Board  of  Health  with  the  regis- 
try of  vital  statistics;  the  importance  of 
organizing  local  boards  of  health  in  all 
the  parishes  of  the  State;  inspection  of 
stock  and  slaughter  houses,  and  need- 
ed amendments  to  the  law  in  order  to 
render  it  free  from  the  embarrassments 
of  the  City  Council  and  to  give  it  great- 
er efficiency  in  all  its  details. 

The  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  prog- 
ress of  yellow  fever,  which  the  presi- 
dent states  the  Board  accepts,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  remarkable:  "Con- 
tagious in  its  nature  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  its  germs,"  and  yet  "travels 
upon  surfaces."  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  way  to  reconcile  the  germ  theory 
with  the  carbolic-acid  eordtm,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  so  effectual  m  New 
Orleans  c^fter  the  dearmng,  but  of  no 
effect  at  all  in  places  not  cleansed. 

Following  the  president's  summary, 
the  several  sanitary  inspectors — seven 
in  all-H3ubmit  reports,  covering  as 
many  districts,  into  which  the  sanitary 
work  of  the  city  is  divided,  each  one 
giving  in  detail  the  condition  of  his 
district,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
work  performed,  special  reports  on  the 
prevalence  of  diseases,  and  the  efforts 
made  for  their  prevention.  Prof.  Jos. 
Jones  (member  of  the  Board)  submits  a 
special  report  on  cumpulsory  vaccina- 
tion, which  he  urges  as  the  means  above 
all  others  best  calculated  to  eradicate 
small-pox,  by  the  thorough  vaccination 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  Inspector  of  Coal-oils  reports 
"accidents  involving  destruction  of  life 
and  property  .  .  .  with  a  frequency 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  diminished  since  the 
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law  went  into  effect/'  for  establishing  a 
standard  of  safety.  A  more  stringent 
law  is  advised. 

The  records  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  New  Orleans  for  the  year 
were:  3,765,  1,270.  and  6,708.  Esti- 
mated population:  Whites,  145,721; 
colored,  67,647.  Mortality:  Whites, 
8,076;  colored,  2,782.  Ratios  per  1,000: 
Whites,  27.28;  colored,  47.18;  aggre- 
gate, 82.97.  Still-births:  Whites,  279; 
colored,  172. 

St.  Louis  is  certainly  the  healthiest 
city  of  its  «size  in  the  world,  if  we  ac- 
cept her  Board  of  Health  reports  as  cor- 
rect. According  to  the  one  now  before 
us — ^for  the  interval  between  the  81st  of 
December,  1875,  and  January  Ist,  1877 
— ^the  number  of  deaths  reported  was 
6,019.  Estimating  the  population  at 
500,000:  ratio  per  1,000,  12.04.  Not- 
withstanding, 5,594,  or  more  than  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole,  were  of  zymotic 
diseases;  consumption,  711,  or  one  in 
8.46  of  all  the  deaths;  under  five  years 
of  age,  2,840 — considerably  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  number.  These 
ratios  to  the  total  number,  from  all 
causes,  are  even  more  surprising  than 
the  aggregate  whole.  But  the  ex-Health 
Officer,  W.  L.  Barrett,  M.D.,  remarks: 
"  Ab  to  the  accuracy  of  the  mortuary 
record  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  every 
method  of  scrutiny  seems  to  confirm  the 
fairness  of  the  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion above  given." 

Of  births  and  marriages  there  are  no 
reports.  Of  still  and  premature  births, 
525.  "  The  year  was  signalized  by  the 
prosecution  and  completion  of  many 
sanitary  enterprises  of  great  moment. 
Vast  districts  were  drained,  old  stand- 
ing nuisances  were  abated,  tenement 
houses  were  .  .  .  renovated  and  im- 
proved, offensive  trades  regulated,  milk 
supply  investigated,"  etc.,  and  the  use. 
fulness  of  the  Health  Department  ma- 
terially augmented. 


ntica. — Annual  report  of  Board  of 
Health  for  1877.  Population^  85,000; 
births,  865;  marriages,  127;  deaths,  562, 
of  which  51  died  in  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum:  exclusive  of  these,  ratio  per 
1,000,  14.81.  Still-births,  89;  deaths 
under  five  years  of  age,  190.  Chief 
causes:  Consumption,  67;  diphtheria,  42; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  40;  "old  age,"  17; 
convulsions,  17;  typhoid  fever,  15;  ma- 
rasmus, 15.  The  death-rate  is  the 
smallest  since  1872,  that  year  being  the 
first  of  systematic  registration. 

The  report  also  comprehends  the 
health  ordinances  which  have  been, 
adopted,  general  remarks  on  the  value 
of  sanitary  knowledge,  the  importance 
of  safe  sewerage, effectual  drainage,good 
water  supply,  milk  supply,  etc.,  etc., 
and  the  usual  conditions  of  preventable 
diseases. 

Enoxrille,  Tenn.~-Annual  report 
of  City  Physician,  1877.  Total  mortal- 
ity, 185:  Whites,  86;  colored,  99.  Popu- 
lation, 18,250:  Whites,  8,250;  colored, 
5,000.  Ratios  per  1,000:  Whites,  10.42; 
colored,  19. 80.  Under  five  years  of  age, 
71.  Chief  causes:  Consumption,  89; 
zymotic  diseases,  84  Births,  877:  146 
white,  and  122  colored— 1  for  every 
85.14  inhabitants.     Still-buths,  42. 

Bhode  Island.— Twenty-fourth 
Begistration  Beport,  1876,by  Dr.B. 
M.  Snow,Bhows :  Births,  6,829 ;  marriages, 
2,258;  deaths,  4,116;  population,  258,- 
289.  Ratios:  Births,  1  in  every  40.8, 
or  2451  x>er  1,000;  marriages,  1  ineveiy 
57.8,  or  17.45  per  1,000;  deaths,  1  in 
every  62.7,  or  15.9  per  1,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom 
in  1876, 46.48  in  each  100  had  American 
fathers,  and  58.57  in  each  100  had  for- 
eign fathers. 

**  In  whatever  light  we  consider  the 
figures,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of 
children  of  American  parentage  is  less 
than  the  proportion  of  the  living  popu- 
lation, and  the  proportion  of  children 
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of  foreign  parentage  is  greater  tlian  that 
of  the  livmg  population  of  the  same 
parentage." 

Of  marriages:  "AD  bj  clergymen  Uv- 
inff  aui  €f  (he  State,  and  all  between  a 
white  person  and  a  negro,  Indian  or 
mulatto,  .  .  .  idiots,  or  lunatics,  shall 
be  absolutely  nuU  and  void." 

Of  the  deaths:  Average  age  of  dece- 
dents—Males, 81.47  years;  females,  88 
.21.  Chief  causes:  Consumption,  655 
—more  than  three  times  as  many  as 
from  any  other  cause;  other  lung  dis- 
eases, 889;  cholera  infantum,  250;  "old 
age,"  241;  diseases  of  heart,  166;  diph- 
theria, 159;  feyers,  typhoid,  etc.,  126; 
cancer,  106;  croup,  102;  conyulsions, 
89;  scarlatina,  90. 

The  report  almost  wholly  consists  of 
weU-arranged  tables,  and  is  evidently 
the  issue  of  much  profound  study  and 
painstaking  on  the  part  of  its  industrious 
author. 

State  Medical  Society  Transac- 
tions.*— Of  these,  in  our  May  number 
of  last  year,  we  took  occasion  to  express 
"regret  that  so  many  good,  practical 
papers  here  lie  buried— published  in  a 
majority  of  cases  in  editions  of  a  few 
hundred  only,  for  the  members  of  the 
societies  before  which  they  were  read 
r-instead  of  having  been  contributed  to 
the  medical  journals,  and   circulated 


^Tnnflactions  of  BIghth  Anniu]  Session  of 
the  Medical  Society  ofVirjgliDia,  1877.  Yolnme 
n,  Fwt  II. 

C^  Tnuisactlons  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Fennsylvania,  Twenty-eighth  Annaal  Session, 
Volume  XI,  Fart  II«  1877. 

(8)  Transactions  of  Wisconsin  State  Medical 

xlety,  ^ 

Society,  1877. 


Soc 


itT,lW7. 
Transactions 


_(5)  transactions  of  Medical  and  Chiraigical 
Vacu]Pr  of  Iforyland,  1877. 

(8)  Transactions  of  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey.  1877. 

C7)  Tranaactiona  of  Medical  Society,  West 
Yhsinia,  1877. 

(9)  Tnmaactiofns  of  Medical  Association  of 
Geonda,1877. 

(9>  Tranaactiona  of  Medical  Association  of 
Alaoama— A  State  Board  of  Health. 

(10)  Transactions  of  Ohio  Medical  Society, 
1877. 

(U)  Traaaactiona  of  Medical  Association  of 
Mfisoari,  1877. 


for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  at 
large." 

The  transactions  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Virginia  are  a  notable  excep- 
tion; these  are  published  in  the  Virginia 
Medical  MonQiJby,  separately  paged,  and 
"when  a  sufficient  number  of  annual 
parts  will  have  been  published  to  make 
a  book  of  convenient  size— say  500  or 
600  pages— then  these  successive  annual 
parts  wiU  be  properly  indexed,"  and  the 
volume  completed  for  members.  The 
papers  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  part 
before  us,  fpom  our  point  of  view,  are: 
The  address  by  the  president,  J.  L.  Ca- 
bell, M.D.,  and  the  report  on  Advances 
in  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  by  L.  S. 
Joynes,M.D.,  Sec.  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  Dr.  Cabell,  besides  admirably 
summing  up  the  present  status  of  the 
medical  profession  in  relation  to  State 
and  statutory  law,  cites  numerous  point- 
ed examples  illustrating  the  value  and 
necessity  of  State  and  local  sanitary  oi^ 
ganizations,  and  urges  their  considera- 
tion on  the  profession  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  among  the  most  essential  meas- 
ures for  the  substantial  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

Dr.  Joynes  shows  the  value  of  State 
medicine  and  sanitary  regulations  by  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  amount  and  cost 
of  preventable  sickness  and  mortality, 
the  pecuniary  value  of  health,  and  the 
importance  of  sanitary  economy  to  all 
communities.  In  illustration  he  cites 
the  figures  of  Dr.  Rawson,  given  be- 
fore the  International  Medical  Congress 
at  Philadelphia  m  1876,  in  regard  to 
New  York: 

"In  the  United  States  an  adult  emi- 
grant is  estimated  as  representing  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,000  incorporated  in  the  nation- 
al wealth.  Now,  8,580  adults  died,  in 
1875,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  figuring, 
consequently,  for  an  aggregate  of  $8,- 
580,000.  With  these  numbers,  every  fig- 
ure of  which  I  have  carefully  calculated, 
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...  the  losses  in  the  ai^ount  of  pub- 
lic health  for  1876  may  be  posted  as  f oL 
lows: 

Work  lost,  -    -    -    -    $8,398,5«6 

Loss,  expenses  incur- 
red by  sickness,  -    -    22,417,590 

Loss,  adult  lives,    -    -      8,580,000 


$39,296,156 


"  These  losses  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
they  may  be  considerably  diminished. 
If  the  mortality  had  been  21  per  1,000, 
instead  of  29  per  1,000,  each  of  the 
items  in  the  account  would  have  been 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion;  the 
aggregate  would  only  have  been  $28,- 
452,216,  and  there  would  have  been  an 
economy  of  $10,838,840." 

Similar  citations  are  made  from  the 
writings  of  Pettenkofer,  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  John  Simon,  and  other  authori. 
ties,  all  going  to  show  the  great  impor- 
tance of  practical  sanitation  to  ^11  com. 
munities.  Epidemic  Zymotic  Diseases 
of  Animals,  by  John  R  Page,  M.D., 
shows  the  relation  of  filth  as  a  cause  no 
less  common  in  the  epidemics  of  ani- 
mals than  in  the  diseasesjto  which  man- 
kind is  subject,  and  consequently  alike 
amenable  to  preventive  measures  and 
*^sUvm/pmg  out."  Too  far  the  author 
goes,  however,  with  the  conunon  wont 
of  modem  theorizers  in  regard  to  the 
germ  origin  of  such  diseases:  ''That 
each  is  represented  by  a  poison  (germ) 
that  seems  to  have  a  distinct  origin, 
development,  course,  and  mode  of 
propagation,"  .  .  . — a  theory  which  is, 
to  say  the  least,  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  progress  of  such  diseases, 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  arrest- 
ing them.  Advances  in  Chemistry,  by 
M.  G.  Ellzy,  M.D. ;  Advances  in 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  by  Robert  J.  Preston,  M.D. ; 
and  Advances  in  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, by  John  S.' Apperson,  M.D.,  are 
all  excellent  summaries  of  their  respec- 


tive departments.  In  addition  to  which 
there  are  special  reports  and  papers  on: 
Poisoning  by  Custards  and  Ice  Cream, 
by  J.S.  Wellford,  M.D. ;  Heart  Ciota,  by 
Martin  L.  James,  MD. ;  Bony  Union 
of  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur, 
by  William  Selden,  M.D. ;  Iodoform  as 
a  Local  Remedy,  by  J.  E.  Chancellor, 
M.D. ;  a  general  discussion  on  Instru. 
mental  Labor;  report  of  the  NecrologL 
cal  Committee,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings. 

(2)  Ths  PenngylvarUa  TrafiMcUofhs 
form  a  substantial  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages  of  systematic  work, 
representing  and  summarizing:  Obstet- 
rics, by  8.  B.  Eaeffer,  MD. ;  Surgery, 
by  H.  L.  Hodge,  M.D.;  Mental  Dis- 
orders, by  John  Curwin,  M.D. ;  and 
Hygiene,  by  Benjamin  Lee,  MD. 
Rei>orts  from  eighteen  county  societies, 
special  reports  and  papers  on  some 
forms  of  Inflammatory  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  Diagnosis  of  the  Psoas  Asceas, 
Fracture  of  the  Ulna,  Urethral  Fistula, 
the  Metric  System,  Modification  of 
Syme's  Amputation  at  the  Ankle-joint, 
and  An  Act  to  Create  a  State  Board  of 
Health.  Dr.  Lee's  address  on  Hygiene 
considers  the  "End  and  Scope  of  a 
State  Board  of  Health,"  as  illustrated  by 
the  progress  of  legislation  on  sanitary 
subjects  in  England,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  act  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  Board  of  Health  in  Pennsylvania 
comprehends  the  main  features  of  the 
form  recommended  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  (TheSaiti- 

TARTAN,  vol.  2,  p.  635). 

(8)  Wtaeonsin  Society  Transactumg 
comprehend:  Address  of  the  president, 
J.  K.  Bartlett,  M.D. ;  a  lecture  on  the 
Brain  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  Walter 
Kempster,  M.D. ;  and  fifteen  special 
reports  and  papers  on  practical  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  Dr.  Bartlett  pays  a 
just  tribute  to  preventive  medicine,  con- 
gratulates the  Society  and  State  on  the 
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efficiency  and  energy  of  the  new  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  urges  the  prof  es. 
sion  to  a  hearty  and  untiring  effort  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  preventive  medi- 
cine as  the  best  service  they  can  render 
their  constituency  and  dtate. 

(4)  The  Kansas  Society  reports  ten 
short  papers  on  subjects  of  practical 
importance,  introduced  by  a  brief  but 
cogent  address  by  the  president,  H.  S. 
Roberts,  M.D.,  who  urges  more — and 
concerted — action  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  interest 
of  effectual  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  disease,  and  influence  with  the  Legis- 
lature. 

(5)  TranscbcUoTis  qf  Medical  and 
OMrurgieal  Facuify  qf  Maryland,— The 
opening  address  by  Christopher  John- 
son, M.D.,  president,  dwells,  especial- 
ly on  the  confidential  relations  of  physi- 
cian and  patient,  and  the  importance  of 
expert  and  other  medical  testimony. 
The  annual  oration,  by  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
ell, M.D.,  contains  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  therapeutics — ^not  by  any  means 
confined  to  dosing,  but  more  especially  il- 
lustrating the  benefit  of  rest  and  dietetics, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  extraordinary 
means  in  extreme  cases.  The  reports 
on  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology,MateriaMedica, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Psychol- 
ogy and  Physiology,  in  the  order 
named,  by  Drs.  L.  McL.  Tiffany,  Jno. 
8.  Lynch,  John  Morris,  W.  C.  Van 
Bibber,  John  K.  Monmonier,  and 
Abram  R  Arnold — all  show  the  benefit 
of  a  well  organized  society.  These  re- 
ports are,  without  exception,  examples 
of  progressive  labor,  by  men  capable  of 
distinguishing  and  appreciating  true  ad- 
vancement, and  full  of  useful  practical 
suggestions. 

The  Treatment  of  Strictures  of  the 
Nasal  Duct,  by  Samuel  Theobald,  M. 
D.;  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Rec- 
tum, by  B.  B.  Browne,  M.D.,  and  In- 


continence of  Urine,  by  Randolph  Wins- 
low,  M.D.,  are  also  excellent  practical 
papers  on  difficult  subjects. 

The  Moliere  Thermo-Eleotrio 
Baths,  adverUsed  in  this  number,  are 
weU  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
would  enjoy  them  for  either  luxury  or 
health.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
baths  in  general — and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  over-estimate  their  benefits  to 
human  health — ^may  be  said  of  these 
with  special  emphasis.  In  situation, 
appointments,  and  attendance,  they  are 
in  every  way  qualified  to  merit  the 
patronage  which  they  so  richly  deserve; 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  commending 
them  to  the  public. 

Viok's  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine  is  necessary  to  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  would  know 
all  about  the  most  suitable  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  for  every  month  in 
the  year  for  both  garden  and  parlor; 
and  herein  iAbj  also  be  found  instruc- 
tions for  laying  out  gardens  and  bor- 
ders, the  cultivation  of  garden  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  how  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  $1.25  a 
year.     James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Garden.— A  quar- 
terly illustrated  journal  devoted  to  Gar- 
den Art,  claims  to  be  the  cheapest  maga- 
zine in  the  world.  However  that  may 
be,  in  regard  to  the  price — only  26 
cents  a  year !— -it  is  filled  with  infor- 
mation dear  to  aU  true  lovers  of  flow- 
ers; teUs  how  to  rear  them  in  health 
and  beauty,  and  gives  numerous  illus- 
trations as  standards  of  comparison. 
Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  7  Barcky 
street.  New  York. 

Scales— counter,  platform,  wagon, 
and  truck — as  advertised  by  the  Marvin 
Safe  and  Scale  Co.,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  the  very  best  in  the  market,  and  at 
prices  in  keeping  with  the  times. 

International  Beview— March- 
April —  gives   evidence   of  continued 
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growth  in  the  command  it  holds  of  the 
highest  standard  of  nationalliterature. 
This  number  contains:  BeminiBcences, 
Alexander  £L  Stevens  vs.  those  of  Qen. 
Richard  Taylor.  By  Hon.  Albxai!(dbr 
£L  Stevens,  late  Vicb-Pbbbidbkt  of 
THE  SoxTTHEBN  CoNFBDEBACT;  Ele- 
ments of  National  Wealth,  David  A. 
Wells;  The  Mexico  of  the  Mexicans, 
Will  T.  Pbttchabd,  F.RS.,  etc.; 
Noted  Women  of  Bologna,  Mice.  Vil- 
LABi,  OF  Italy;  Method  of  Electing 
the  President,  Judge  T.  M.  Coolet 
AND  Abrah  S.  Hewitt;  Modem  Love, 
Db.  Sahuel  Osgood;  Relation  of  Mor- 
ality to  Religion,  Db.  A.  P.  Peabodt; 
Silver  in  Art,  Edwin  C.  Tatlob;  Im- 
perial Federalism  in  Germany,  Babon 
Von  Holtzendobff;  New  York  and 
Its  History,  Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Pet- 
8TEB;  Contemporary  Literature.  $5.00 
a  year.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Go. ,  New  York. 
Books  Beceived.— Through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  JowmaX  d^Eygi^M,  we 
have  received  the  first  series  of  the  pub- 
lications to  be  issued  by  the  SooiiU 
Frar^ffoUe  d'Bygi^ne  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health.  We  give  the 
titles  as  follows,  intending  to  notice 
the  Society  and  its  publications 
more  in  detail  hereafter:  Sodeti  From- 
gam  d*]^gi^ne,  m  Baisan  d'i^,  son 
But,  son  Avenir.  Conference  faite  le 
d6  Mai,  1877,  dans  la  salle  du  Boulevard 
des  Capucines,  par  M.  le  Dr.  de  Pietra 
Santa,  redacteur  en  chef  du  J&umcU 
d'Bygiine.  La  B&forme  du  Oaseme- 
tnerU,  Sidudion  de  la  MortaUti  dans 
VArmSeFranpaiae.  Les  Bains-Douches, 
Conference  faite  le  12  Octobre,  1877, 
par  M.  C.  Follet  Paris  V.  A.  Dela- 
haye  et  Ce.,  Libraires-Editeurs;  Place 
de  TEcole-de-Medecine,  1877.  Bappart 
de  Lais  et  des  Mmirs  a/oee  la  Popular 
Hon.  Conference  faite  le  12  Octobre, 
1877.  Par  Le  Dr.  S.  E.  Maurin,  Presi. 
dent-fondateur  de  la  Soci  t  protectrice 


de  I'enfance  de  Marseille,  Membre  du 
Conseil  d' Administration  de  la  Soci6te 
Frangaise  d'Hygidne,  Dlrecteur  scien- 
tifique  du  Journal  des  Jeunes  Mdre& 
Paris,  Delahaye.  Pa/rticipaMon  de  la 
SodiU  Franpaise  d'^gihie  d  VEtposi' 
Hon  et  OonffT^  de  Leamington.  Organi- 
sation des  Secours  Publics  k  Paris,  par 
Placide  Conly.  Paris,  Delahaye.    1877. 

Dodeligheden  Blandt  De  Nyf  odte  af 
fl.  C.  Sager.  Rudkjobing  Trykt  hos 
F.  J.  Hoeg,  1877.  Assamissement  de 
la  Seine.  Epuration  et  UtilisatioB.  dee 
Eaux  d'^out.  Bapport  de  la  Com- 
mission d'Enzudte  de  la  Seine  sur 
Tavant— projet  d'un  Canal  d'irrigation 
de  Clichy,  k  la  Forrdt  de  Saint  Germain. 
Paris:  Guathier-Villars-Qnai  des  Augus- 
tins,  55.  Do  Phosphureto  de  Zinco, 
sua  Ac^ao  Physiologica  e  Therapeutica, 
pelo  Dr.  D.  A.  Martins  Costa,  membro 
titular  da  Imperial  Academia  de  Medici- 
na  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  medico  da  Casa 
de  Saude  de  N.  S.  d'  AJuda  redactor  do 
Progresso  Medico,  etc.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Typographia-Academicar— ma  Sete  de 
Setembro,  n.  78,  1877.  Question  des 
Inhumations  Precipitees,  {wr  J.  A. 
Pichot,  et  P.  P.  Malapert  Prof esseur 
de  Chimie  k  T^cole  Preparatoire  de 
Medecine  et  de  Pharmacie  de  Poitiers. 
Poitiers,  Typographic  de  Henri  Oudin. 
Frastomos  del  Aparato  de  las  Vision  en 
las  Fiebres  Paludeas  y  accidentes  a  que 
puede  dar  lugar  su  includible  tratamien- 
to  por  el  sulfate  de  quinia,  por  el  Dr.  D. 
Juan  Santos  Fernandez,  director  de  una 
Clinica  de  enfermedades  de  los  ojos, 
miembro  numerario  de  *la  Real  Acade- 
mia de  Crencias  de  la  Habana,  de  la 
Sociedad  Antropologica  de  la  Isla  de 
Cuba,  etc.  Habana:  Imprenta  Militar 
de  la  Viuda  de  Soler  y  compafiia,  Calle 
de  -Ricla  Num.  40.    1877. 

Leonard's  Reference  and  Post  Book; 
Richardson's  Address  on  the  Future  of 
Sanitary  Science;  Billings'  Report  on 
Heating  and  Ventilation— Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital;  Brooklyn  Board  of 
I  Health  Report,  1875-76. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  INCARNATION. 

The  Stewart  Memorial  at  Garden  City,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Long  Island,  though  not  pretentious  in  the  matter 
of  its  dimensions,  yet  in  elegance  and  gracefulness  of  design,  in 
beauty  of  proportion  and  ornamentation,  is  unequalled  by  any  eccle- 
siastical structure  in  this  country,  and  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  finest  architectural  creations  of  Europe. 

It  is  the  beginning  in  America  of  a  system  of  Church  perpetuity 
that  has  become  marked  in  the  old  world,  and  which  has  made 
famous  many  European  cities.  In  the  purchase  of  Hempstead  Plains 
Mr.  Stewart  saw  tne  opportunity  of  founding  a  place  .of  residence 
remarkable  for  its  healtnful  surroundings,  which  should  embrace  at 
the  outset  a  plan  sufficiently  elaborate  to  comprehend  every  advan- 
tacre  which  modem  progress  could  suggest. 

With  abundant  means  at  the  command  of  those  who  have  been 
intrusted  with  its  development,  the  original  design  has  been  kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  upon  a  scale  which,  while  it  would  be  cer- 
tain to  insure  for  it6  future  all  that  had  been  from  the  first  intended, 
would  be  an  enduring  memorial  of  its  founder. 

As  a  gift  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long  Island,  the  Cathedral 
was  projected  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy ;  and 
while,  with  its  school  systems  as  adjuncts,  it  establishes  a  centre  in 
a  desirable  locality,  not  far  distant  from  the  great  metropolis,  it 
constitutes  a  special  characteristic  of  the  new  city,  and  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  I'rotestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Long  Island. 

The  famous  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  remarkable  for  their  size, 
which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  in  some  measure  compensating  for 
severe  faults  of  architectural  design ;  and  many  of  them  have  been 
so  expensive  in  details  that  their  completion  has  been  tedious,  and 
not  always  in  accordance  with  the  grand  ideas  upon  which  they 
were  begun. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  plans,  the  contracts  were  at  once 
made  for  the  material,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropii- 
ate  ceremonies.  From  that  time  until  the  present  the  work  has 
steadily  and  rapidly  progressed,  until  it  now  approaches  comple- 
tion. 
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Avoiding  technicalities  as  far  as  possible,  the  following  brief  de- 
scription will  aid  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  a  great 
work  of  art,  in  its  sublimest  sense,  is  here  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

Exteriorly  the  base,  to  a  line  with  the  marble  floor,  is  of  granite ; 
above  the  base  the  walls  Sre  continued  of  Bellville  or  brown  stone 
of  the  finest  quality,  cut  to  rest  as  it  rested  in  the  quarry,  with  its 
plane  of  stratification  horizontal  instead  of  inclined  or  vertical, 
every  precaution  being  taken  to  add  to  the  durability  of  the  appar- 
entlv  indestructible  material. 

The'  fa9ade  is  impressive  in  the  imposing  height  of  tower  and 
spire,  finished  to  the  topmost  with  carvings  in  the  solid  stone,  flank- 
ed on  either  hand  with  buttresses  resting  upon  moulded  bases,  and 
'  surmounted  by  pinnacles  ornamented  with  carved  foliage.  The 
windows  and  entrances  are  beautified  with  shafts  having  moulded 
bases  and  carved  citpitals,  ^d  arched  with  heavy  mouldings  resting 
upon  carved  corbels,  the  ornamental  gablets  terminatmg  with 
fleuron. 

The  to  wet,  monumental  in  design,  rising  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  supports  the  delicately  tapering 
spire,  two  hundred  and  six  feet  from  the  granite  base.  Springing 
from  the  corner  abutments,  and  resting  against  the  pinnacles 
at  the  walls  of  the  spire,  are  flying  buttresses,  with  their  under 
arches  moulded  and  finely  finished  with  moulded  coping :  the  pin- 
nacles terminating  in  gablets  with  carved  finials,  the  windows  in 
the^  sides  of  the  spire  ornamented  with  buttresses  and  gablets 
finished  with  carved  pinnacles  and  tracery.  The  aisle  walls  carry 
underneath  the  cornice  a  line  of  tracery  resting  on  carved  corbels, 
and  otherwise  enriched  and  ornamented,  while  from  behind  each 
buttress  a  gargoyle,  with  a  decidedly  fixed  and  stony  gaze,  stares 
unceasingly. 

The  gable  walls  are  finished  with  a  cornice  and  tracery  resting 
on  carved  corbels  similar  to  tracery  of  aisle  walls,  with  a  crocketed 
coping  terminating  with  cross  fleuron.  Light  is  admitted  through 
a  spherical  window  of  highly  ornamental  design,  enriched  with 
cusps  and  tracery  enclosing  a  foliated  circle. 

In  the  tower  will  be  placed  the  chime  of  bells  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  These 
were  cast  in  Baltimore  at  the  noted  McShane  foundry.  The  chime 
will  be  supported  in  the  tower  by  frames  of  a  novel  plan  and  con- 
struction, and  may  be  manipulated  almost  as  easily  as  a  parlor  organ. 

The  tone  of  the  bells  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  of  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  manufacture,  and  in  securing  this  chime  for  the  Gar- 
den City  Cathedral  the  one  peculiar  remembrance  so  attractive  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe  has  been  obtained,  and  with  the  memora- 
ble association  of  the  oeU  with  our  national  Independence,  and  of 
this  chime  with  the  Centennial,  their  veligious  significance  is  here 
intensified — as  out  over  the  beautiful  plains  will  float  the  music  of 
their  tones,  now  appealing  to  and  now  expostulating  with  the  hearts 
of  men,  as  did  the  first  bells  dedicated  to  religious  service  by 
Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  over  the  Plains  of  Campania  fifteen 
centuries  ago. 
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The  clear-story  walls,  supported  by  arches,  are  finished  with 
cornice  and  tracery  similar  to  that  already  described  for  the  aisle 
walls.  Flying  buttresses  spring  from  the  abutments  of  the  aisle 
walls  to  the  walls  of  the  clear-story,  with  moulded  arches  and 
coping.  The  windows  have  moulded  jambs  and  shafts,  with 
moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals ;  the  moulding  carried  around 
the  arch  rests  upon  carved  corbels  and  intersects  with  gablets  or- 
namented with,  carved  foliage,  finished  with  fleuron,  the  face  of  the 
panel  above  the  arch  decorated  with  tracery.  The  muUions  are  of 
stone,  moulded  and  connected  at  the  arch  with  delicate  tracery. 

Niches  of  artistic  workmanship  are  seen  in  each  side  of  the  tran- 
sept walls  facing  the  front,  havmg  projecting  corbels  and  canopy 
with  ornamental  carving ;  the  angles  of  the  corbels  moulded,  the 
sides  panelled  and  resting  on  a  beautifully  carved  support  at  the  base ; 
buttresses  are  carried  up  at  the  sides,  the  ceilings  groined,  and  the 
cornice  ornamented  with  tracery,  the  corbels  and  canopy  cut  in  the 
solid  stone. 

The  interior  is  finished  with  Berlin  stone  of  a  delicate  tint,  and 
of  a  texture  admitting  the  most  exquisite  carving  in  fioral  and  other 
designs  for  mural  ornamentation. 

The  wainscofing  is  relieved  by  tracerv>  and  heavily  moulded  in 
solid  stone.  The  clustered  columns,  witn  capitals  carved  in  French 
bronze,  support  the  groined  arches,  reaching  upward  fifty  feet  from 
the  tesselated  floor  to  the  enriched  pendants  at  their  intersec- 
tions. The  windows,  with  their  projecting  mouldings,  their  variety 
of  carving  in  delicate  tracery,  foliage,  and  flowers,  with  their  grace- 
ful pinnacles  lifted  up  in  the  rich  light,  are  each  a  study  and  a  work 
of  art. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  apsis  are  placed  the  iedilia^  or  seats  for 
the  officiating  clergy,  twenty-four  in  number,  besides  the  Thronas 
of  the  Bishop,  and,  with  their  projecting  canopies,  richly  carved, 
form  the  surrounding  of  the  high  oftar,  beautiful  structure  of  white 
marble,  and  a  masterpiece  of  artistic  skill. 

Beneath  the  chancel  will  be  constructed  the  crypt — a  temple  in 
itself^ — carved  in  marble  of  surpassing  beauty. 

To  follow  in  detail  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  interior  decor- 
ations would  exceed  the  limit  of  this  notice;  but  here,  as  well  as 
on  the  exterior,  the  architect  has  revealed  himself  the  artist,  in 
something  more  than  moulded  forms,  clustered  columns,  and 
carved  capitals.  The  harmony  of  proportion  entrances  the  senses 
and  throws  over  the  whole  a  beauty  indescribable.  The  unusual 
width  of  the  transept  fenders  the  auditorium  pleasant  to  voice  and 
ear  by  its  acoustic  properties,  and  pleasing  to  tlie  eve  by  the  sense 
of  space  and  freedom,  while  still  preserving  the  cruciform  plan. 

The  mystical  number  seven,  variously  used,  adds  a  perfection  of 
sentiment  and  poetry,  which  has  not  escaped  the  poet  as  well  as 
artist  in  the  architect. 

The  setting  of  this  gem  of  the  pure  Gothic  order  of  architecture, 
instead  of  bemg  in  arid  metropolitan  streets,  is  in  a  locality  which 
will  yet  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  all  that  is  most  attractive 
to  the'eye  and  grateful  to  refined  taste  in  landscape  and  architectural 
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beauty,  and  all  the  luxury  that  wealth  can  accumulate  in  its  sur- 
roundings. 

Approached  by  any  of  the  various  lines  of  railway,  or  by  the 
substantial  and  well-kept  carriage  roads,  worthy  of  the  appellation 
sometimes  given  them  of  ''Roman  roads,"  tne  Cathedral  seems 
firmly  planted  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  with  gently  rolling 
surface,  here  and  there  broken  by  valleys  sweeping  in  graceful 
curves,  robed  in  green,  and  enlivened  by  flowers  and  crystal  foun- 
tains, shaded  with  trees  luxuriant  in  growth,  and  of  every  variety 
known  to  the  climate,  fanned  by  delicious  breezes,  invigorating  and 
exhilarating  to  both  body  and  brain — and  elevating  to  the  soul. 

''  Prom  tnis  home  of  reverent  worship  and  this  centre  of  earnest 
work  there  shall  go  constantly  the  messengers  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men,  and  in  the  Master's  name  and  work  shall  kindle 
upon  unseen  altars  the  flame  that  shall  illumine  the  world.  And 
this  Cathedral,  which  at  once  enshrines  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted and  gives  untold  efiiciency  to  the  missionary  capabilities 
of  the  Church,  shall  be  both  the  instrumentality  and  the 
prototype  of  that  sublime  spiritual  temple  erected  of  human 
souls  and  cemented  by  a  living  faith — a  temple  which  gathera 
its  stones  from  many  quarries,  and  hews  its  timber  from  the  forests 
of  many  lands,  and  which,  without  the  noise  of  axe  or  hammer  or 
saw,  is  rising  through  the  centuries  to  its  glorious  consummation  in 
Jesus  Christ,  its  chief  Head  and  Corner-stone. 

''The  cathedral  idea  is  an  element  in  the  organic  life  of  the  visible 
Church.  It  has  been  well  said  that  its  embryo  was  in  the  upper 
room  in  Jerusalem,  where  solemn  conferences  were  held  while  wait- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Comforter.  From  then  until  now  the  neces- 
sity of  a  central  rendezvous  and  rallying-point  for  the  Church,  a 
common  altar  and  common  conference  ground  in  devotion  and 
debate,  has  been  profoundly  felt,  and  this  necessity  has  been  re- 
lieved by  the  Cathedral. 

"  We  rejoice,  then,  not  so  much  over  the  architectural  Cathedral, 
whose  walls  rise  and  beautify  this  broad-bosomed  plain ;  nor  again 
over  the  memforial  Cathedral,  which  shall  in  silent  eloquence  move 
the  present  and  coming  ages  with  the  story  of  human  love  sublimed 
in  Christ,  honoring  and  soul  helping ;  but  chiefly  we  rejoice  over 
the  great  spiritual  edifice  whose  corner-stone  we  have  laid  in  the 
Master's  name,  whose  walls  shall  be  salvation,  and  whose  gates 
praise  through  a  far-reaching  Gospel  future. 

"  The  Cathedral,  in  its  whole  idea,  its  theory  and  method,  is  de- 
signed to  fuse  into  a  holy  harmony  the  whole  evangelical  work  and 
devotional  life  of  the  diocese.  To  build  a  cathedral,  equip  it,  and 
endow  it,  and  then  give  it  to  God  for  the  worship  of  His  people,  is 
something  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  Christian  charity. 
And  then  how  beautiful  the  blending  of  the  wifely  aflection  and 
the  Christly  devotion,  making  a  mausoleum  for  the  loved  and  lost 
of  earth,  and  vaulting  it  over  with  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the 
King  of  heaven." — Mev,  Dr.  Snively  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner^ 
stone. 


WATER :   ITS  USES  AND  ABUSES— POLLUTIONS  AND 

DANGERS. 

By  William  Whttblaw,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Burgh  of 

Kirkintilloch. 

Abstract  of  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kirkintilloch, 
in  the  Temperance  Hall,  December  8d,  1877. 

Water  is  a  fluid  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  but  becomes  solid 
when  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point,  and  changes 
into  vapor  when  it  rises  above  the  boiling  point.  The  degree  of 
heat  thus  determines  the  physical  condition  of  water.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  gases,  named  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  One  part  by 
weight  is  hydrogen,  which  is  inflammable,  and  is  a  considerable 
part  of  the  gas  burned  in  the  street-lamps.  Pure  hydrogen  has 
neither  taste  nor  odor,  and  being  very  light,  it  may  be  used  to  in- 
flate balloons.  Oxygen,  eight  pai*ts  by  weight  of  which  are  com- 
bined with  one  part  of  hydrogen  in  water,  is  a  colorless,  tasteless, 
and  odorless  gas.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  common  air,  of  which 
it  forms  one-iifth  part.  In  the  air  it  sustains  animal  life,  and  sup- 
ports combustion  or  fire  by  combining  with  the  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon of  fuel.  If  oxygen  did  not  exist  in  the  air,  man  would  die ; 
and  but  for  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  not  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  itself,  the  fishes  and  other  animals  of  the  rivers  and  seas 
would  perish. 

Water  forms  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  living  animals  and 
plants,  and  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface.  Pro- 
fessor Chaussier  dried  the  body  of  a  man  in  an  oven,  like  a  brick  in 
a  kiln,  and  after  desiccation  the  body  weighed  only  twelve  pounds. 
Rather  more  than  a  pound  of  water  is  exhaled  daily  by  the  breath, 
about  If  lbs.  by  the  skin,  and  ^|  lbs.  by  the  kidneys,  making  the 
daily  emission  of  water  by  the  body  about  5^  lbs. 

The  following  is  the  percentage  of  water  in  some  well-known  ar- 
ticles : 
Wheat, 15   Mangel  Wurzel,      ....     85 


Barley, 15 

Oats, 16 

Rye, 12 

Rice, 13 

Beans  (field), 15 

Do.    (kidney),      ....  23 

Peas, 14 

Turnips, 88 

Carrots, 85 


Cabbage  (leaves), 
Do.  (stem), 
Mushroom,  .  . 
Fungi,  .  .  . 
Potato,  .  .  . 
Water  Melon, 
Cucumber,  .  . 
Vinegar  plant,  . 
Wheat  flour, 


87 


92 
84 
96 
to  95 
75 


94 
96 
95 
13  to  16 
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Rye  flour, 14 

Barley  flour, 14 

Maize  flour, 13 

Indian  com  flour,   ....     14 

Oatmeal, 14 

Wheat  bread,     .     .     .     44  to  48 
Rye  bread,    .     .     .     .     44  to  49 

Cane  sugar, 5 

Linseed  cake, 10 

Flesh, 77 

Skin, 58 

Bones  (variable),     .     .      7  to  20 

Beef, 74 

Veal, 75 

Mutton, 71 

Haddock, 82 

Sole, 79 

Tea, 5 

Coffee, 12 


Cocoa, 5 

Manna, v  10 

Figs, 21 

Plums,       75 

Apples, 80 

Gooseberries, 80 

Peaches, 75 

Egg,  entire, 74 

Milk, 87 

Blood,       79  to  83 

Gastric  juice, 97 

Trout, 80 

Pigeon, 76 

<yheese,      .     .  • 40 

Hair,  wool,  horn,     .     .      9  to  11 

Brandy, 56 

Whiskey, 47 

Rum, 80 

Beer, 90 


Rain  water,  the  water  of  the  clouds,  is  the  purest  of  all  natural 
waters,  and  is  next  to  distilled  water  in  absolute  purity.  In  a 
sense  it  is  re-distilled  from  the  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  seas,  there 
being  a  constant  interdependence  among  the  sources  of  water. 
The  beds  of  the  great  water  receptacles  are  the  stills,  so  to  say; 
the  sun's  r^ys  take  up  the  pure  water,  which  is  condensed  in  the 
clouds,  and,  wafted  by  the  winds  over  different  continents,  becomes 
liquid  again  in  the  genial  refreshing  shower,  or  the  unwelcome  torrent 
of  rain.  The  rivulet  and  the  river  are  thus  again  supplied,  pouring 
their  contents  into  the  mighty  sea,  which  is  never  full ;  for  unto  the 
place  whence  the  rivers  came,  thither  they  return  again.  In  towns, 
rain  water  is  contaminated  by  atmospheric  impurities — "  the  sewage 
of  the  air" — ^and  with  dust,  leaves,  and  bird  refuse  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Rain  water  is  thus  modified  by  the  locality  in  which  it 
falls ;  near  the  sea  it  becomes  slightly  saline,  and  in  the  neighbor, 
hood  of  the  smoking  chimneys  of  public  works  it  is  not  so  pure  as 
that  which  falls  on  the  country  house  or  small  hamlet.  The  longer 
the  shower  of  rain  continues,  the  water  becomes  the  purer.  Rain 
water  usually  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  which  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere  to  a  small  extent ;  and,  when  preserved  in  old  cisterns 
or  barrels,  it  putrefies  more  readily  than  spring  water.  Though  not 
well  adapted  for  a  drinking  water  on  account  of  its  insipidity,  it  is 
admirable  for  washing  the  skin  and  clothing  and  other  household 
purposes.  A  heavy  ^ower  is  a  capital  public  scavenger,  and  some 
villages  are  cleaned  only  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  takes  place. 

Spring  water  takes  its  character  froni  the  nature  of  the  soil 
whence  it  is  derived.  It  is  generally  hard,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  agents  which,  unless  when  in  excessive 
quantity,  are  not  injurious  to  health.  It  is  chiefly  carbonate  of 
lime  that  encrusts  the  insides  of  kettles  and  boilers ;  and  till  its 
hardness  be  neutralized  with  soap,  washing  with  spring  water  is 
imperfect  and  unpleasant.  When  the  hardness  is  due  to  sulphate 
of  lime,  boiling  will  not  soften  the  water  by  throwing  down  the 
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lime,  on  account  of  th6  solubility  of  the  sulphate.  Carbonate  of 
soda  is  sometimes  put  into  tea-kettles  in  order  to  soften  the  water. 
Hard  water  causes  an  excessive  use  of  soap  by  the  lime  decom- 
posing the  soap,  and  uniting  with  its  acids  to  form  the  well-known 
curd  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Any  water  which 
does  not  contain  more  than  fifteen  grains  of  solid  matter  in  a  gallon 
is  considered  not  more  than  moderately  hard.  Absolutely  pure 
water  is  not  to  be  found  in  nature.  The  following  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  unpolluted  water,  as  given  by  the  Commissioners  ap 
pointed  in  1868  to  inquire  into  the  pollution  of  rivers:  "It  is 
tasteless  and  inodorous,  possesses  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  re- 
action, and  is  incapable  of  putrefaction  even  when  kept  for  some 
time  in  close  vessels  at  a  summer  tempei*ature." — {JFtrst  Report^ 
vol.  i.,  page  13.)    •  • 

Til  rough  ignorance,  neglect,  and  carelessness  the  water  of  spring 
wells  is  often  poisoned  with  sewage,  filth,  and  other  impurities ; 
and  for  the  possibility  of  unpolluted  water  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  wells  be  situated  remote  from  ash-pits,  sewers,  and  gutters. 
If  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bank  or  hill,  the  well  will  receive 
sewage  from  the  dwellings  built  at  a  higher  leveL  Dip-wells 
should  have  a  stone  coping  and  fence,  so  that  children  may  be  kept 
back  from  them.  The  covering  in  of  the  well,  and  the  erection  of 
a  pump,  prevents  the  admission  of  leaves,  dead  animals,  and  other 
impurities.  Every  amount  of  care,  however,  will  not  prevent  a 
well  draining  a  large  space  around  it,  and  in  this  way  possibly  re- 
ceiving sewage.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  any  ordinary  well 
drains  for  each  foot  of  its  depth  a  radius  of  three  feet.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  distance  to  which  dangerous  matters  may  percolate  to 
a  well,  it  is  recorded  that  some  creosote  poured  into  a  trench  near 
the  workhouse  at  Carlisle,  found  its  way  to  a  well  200  yards  distant, 
where  the  creosote  taint  was  distinctly  perceptible. 

The  water  of  springs  contains  atmospheric  air,  oxygen,  and  car- 
bonic acid.  When  such  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  these  gases 
escape,  and  the  water  becomes  warm  and  insipid.  No  water  that 
has  stood  in  open  vessels  all  night  should  be  used  for  drinking  or 
cooking.  It  has  not  only  lost  the  freshness  and  sparkle  which 
aeration  gives  it,  but  will  have  absorbed  many  of  the  dust  germs 
floating  in  the  apartment.  Where  spring  water  can  be  had  free 
from  sewage  contamination,  it  is  certamly  pure  and  refreshing. 

River  water  is  made  up  usually  from  rain  and  spring  water. 
Near  cities  and  large  towns  rivers  are  converted,  by  the  exigencies 
of  public  works,  and  the  W.  C.  system,  into  open  sewers,  while  in 
rural  districts  the  streams  are  polluted  likewise  by  agricultural 
operations  and  the  cottagers  livmg  on  their  banks.  Many  rivera 
would  contain  a  worse  quality  of  water  were  it  not  that  the  neigh- 
boring soil  around  the  diflerent  towns  absorbs  much  of  the  sewage, 
and  purifies  it  on  its  way  to  the  stream.  River  water  should  not 
be  taken  for  internal  use,  unless  when  procured  from  very  high 
levels,  removed  from  reach  of  contamination. 

Lake  water  is  supplied  to  some  cities  by  gravitation.  Its  quality- 
has  been  an  occasion  of  frequent  squabbling  and  professional  profit 
among  expert  chemists  and  engineers ;  some  claiming  that  a  lake 
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or  locb,  remote  from  the  haunts  of  men,  should  be  the  purest  source 
of  water  in  large  quantities  for  all  purposes ;  while  others  assert 
that  lakes  are  almost  stagnant  receptacles  for  the  debris  of  the 
hills — waste  vegetable  matter,  the  excreta  of  sheep  and  other  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  a  habitat  for  myriads  of  the  water  flea.  The  prac- 
tical conclusion  would  seem  to  be  tliat  for  drinking  pui^oses,  though 
not  for  cooking  and  washing,  a  little  more  hardness  in  lake  water 
would  be  an  advantage;  while  the  color  due  to  peaty  matter 
gradually  loses  its  intensity, 'owing  to  its  being  slowly  oxidized, 
and  the  water  fleas,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water,  are  as 
harmless  as  the  fish  that  devour  them.  Filtering  will  catch  the 
fleas  and  other  tangible  impurities. 

There  has  been 'often  given  an  interesting  crowded  picture  of 
"the  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
every  stagnant  pool  or  ditch  contains  thousands  of  infusoria  or 
animalcules;  but  nobody  of  the  least  reflection  would  drink  water 
out  of  a  dirty  ditch.  Reservoirs  for  a  day  or  two's  use  should  be 
covered,  so  as  to  exclude  light  and  heat. 

There  is  always  latent  heat  in  water.  In  frosty  weather,  how- 
ever, the  heat  leaves  the  surface  of  stationary  water,  and  the  frozen 
part  is  colder  and  even  lighter,  on  account  of  its  atmospheric 
porosity,  than  the  water  b^Tow.  Were  ice  itself  not  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  the  water  would  give  out  all  its  heat  to  the  super- 
ambient  air,  and  the  pond  or  river  would  freeze  to  the  very  bottom. 
When  the  water  is  at  32°  F.  it  freezes,  and  the  greater  the  frost  the 
lower  it  is  below  that  point.  The  crystallization  of  water  into  ice 
is  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  expansibility.  Cold  contracts 
somebodies;  at  39^  it  expands  water  to  at  least  l-12th  greater 
bulk.  This  is  of  practical  importance  in  connection  with  water- 
pipes  led  through  houses.  The  frozen  water,  by  its  expansion, 
causes  a  rupture  of  the  pipe.  Nothing,  however,  may  appear 
wrong  till  the  ice  thaws  with  milder  weather,  and  "  after  that  the 
deluge." 

The  youngest  person  ought  to  know  the  great  danger  that  would 
arise  from  cold  water  getting  into  a  shut  red-hot  boiler,  a  square 
inch  of  water  being  equivalent  to  a  cubic  loot  of  steam.  There  was 
a  disaster  in  Manchester,  in'  1869,  when  a  lady  and  a  dog  and  cat 
were  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  kitchen  boiler.  During  a  time  of 
frost  the  boiler  had  been  drawn  till,  it  was  empty,  without  gradual 
replacement  by  cold  water.  When  thaw  took  place,  the  water 
rushed  from  above  into  the  red-hot  boiler,  and  the  inevitable  ex- 
plosion followed.  The  remedy  for  an  accident  of  this  kind,  as  now 
constantly  adopted,  is  to  have  the  hot  water  supply  cistern  some- 
where in  the  kitchen  near  the  boiler,  and  not  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  the  water  is  apt  to  freeze  in  severe  weather. 

Polluted  W&t6r. — Hardness  and  softness  are  qualities  of  water, 
upon  which  there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion ;  but  there  cay  be 
no  doubt  about  the  objectionable  quality  of  water  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  impunties  can  be  proved.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
chronic  bad  health  is  occasioned  in  towns  and  villages  by  water 
polluted  with  sewage  and  animal  excreta;  but  there  have  been  many 
glaring  instances  ot  fever  and  cholera  epidemics  where  bad  water 
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has  been  the  originator  and  propagator  of  disease.  The  maladies 
most  likely  to  be  generated  by  polluted  water  are  typhoid  or  bowel 
fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery.  Some  families  may  possibly  be  more 
predisposed  to  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  than  others — for  instance, 
trince  Albert  died  of  this  fever ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  nearly 
dead  with  it,  dnd  lately  one  of  his  sons  was  ailing  with  the  same 
fever.  Rich  and  poor  alike  suffer  if  exposed  to  the  air  of  foul 
sewers,  or  the  pollute^  water  which  sewage  has  contaminated. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  fever  may  be  originated  by  foul 
water,  or  the  poison  of  the  fever  be  merely  transmitted  by  the  water. 
Dr.  Murchison  of  London  states — (1)  That  typhoid  fever  often 
arises  from  bad  drainage,  independently  of  any  transmission  from 
the  sick,  especially  when  the  sewage  stagnates  and  ferments ;  (2) 
Enteric  fever  not  unfrequently  breaks  out  in  isolated  country 
houses ;  (3)  That,  from  the  fact  that  nurses  seldom  catch  this  fever 
directly  off  the  patient,  the  excreta  become  really  more  dangerous 
after  decomposing  in  a  drain  pipe,  which,  unfortunately,  may  con- 
taminate the  water  supply. 

My  former  college  chum.  Dr.  Macintosh,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  to  the  Chesterfield  Union,  in  whose  accurate  observation  and 
conscientiousness  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  says,  in  a  report  to 
the  Lancet^  May  9th,  1874,  that  in  the  short  period  of  four  months 
he  has  had  twenty  cases  of  typhoid  fever  spread  in  isolated  cases 
over  his  district ;  and  although  he  could  not  trace  the  fever  to  the 
presence  of  typhoid  discharges  in  the  water,  yet  almost  all  the  cases 
were  associated  with  sewage  emanations  and  organic  decomposition, 
some  of  them  arising  from  polluted  water. 

Dr.  Wilson,  medical  oflicer  of  health  for  the  Mid- Warwickshire 
Sanitary  District,  who  has  studied  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever  in 
rural  districts,  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  this  fever  may  be  produced 
by  water  polluted  with  animal  matter,  though  there  be  no  specific- 
ally tainted  matter.     ("  Handbook  of  Hygiene.") 

f  mpure  water  takes  greatest  effect  on  the  alimentary  system.  In 
1864  cholera  broke  out  in  Westminster,  London.  In  one  small 
radius  of  210  yards  there  were  486  fatal  cases  in  the  course  of  eight 
days.  Dr.  John  Snow  found  that  these  unfortunate  people  had 
been  drinkers  of  the  water  of  a  well  known  as  the  Broad  street 
Pump.  The  water,  on  being  analyzed,  was  found  polluted  with  or- 
ganic matter — small,  white,  nocculent  particles,  being  visible  to  even 
the  naked  eye.  Yet  this  was  a  famous  water.  It  was  used  for  mix- 
ing with  spirits  in  all  the  public-houses  around,  and  in  all  the  dining- 
rooms  ana  coffee-shops.  It  was  even  sold  in  little  confectionery 
shops,  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  effervescing  powder,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  sherbet.  A  lady  in  another  part  of  London 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  water  from  the  Broad  street  Pump  sent 
to  her  in  a  large  bottle.  She  died  in  two  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  ^finj  officer  who  dined  one  day  at  that  time  in  a  house  near  the 
pump,  and  drank  of  its  water,  died  after  a  few  hours'  illness.  The 
inmates  of  a  neighboring  workhouse  and  the  workmen  of  a  brewery 
escaped,  because  each  institution  had  a  well  of  its  own.  More 
deaths  would  have  occurred  if  the  frightened  people  had  not  fled 
early  from  the  locality. 
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Why  the  water  should  have  become  so  very  bad  at  a  particular 
time,  t>r.  Snow  says : ''  As  there  had  been  deaths  from  cholera  just 
before  the  great  outbreak  not  far  from  this  pump- well,  and  in  a 
situation  elevated  a  few  feet  above  it,  the  evacuations  from  the 
patients  might  of  course  be  among  the  impurities  finding  their  way 
mto  the  water,  and  judging  the  matter  oy  the  light  derived  from 
other  facts  and  considerations,  we  must  conclude  that  such  was  the 
case." 

The  measures  which  Dr.  Snow  recommends  to  provide  against 
cholera  and  similar  diseases  are,  briefly  : 

1.  To  efiect  good  drainage. 

2.  To  provide  an  ample  supply  of  water  uncontaminated  with 
sewage,  or  the  refuse  of  people  on  the  rivers. 

3.  To  provide  lodging-houses  for  the  vagrant  class,  and  sufficient 
house  room  for  the  poor  generally. 

4.  To  insist  on  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness  among  all  the 
people. 

5.  To  pay  attention  to  ships  arriving  from  infected  places,  in 
order  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  healthy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact,  that  since  Calcutta  has  been 
supplied  with  pure  water,  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera.  During  the  year  1870,  the  first 
year  of  the  new  water  supply,  the  deaths  from  cholera  were  1,663, 
oeing  little  more  than  half  the  lowest  mortality  during  any  pre- 
vious year  in  which  statistics  are  available.  {^British  and  Foreign 
Med.  Chirurg.  Review^  July,  1872.) 

In  March,  1868,  five  males  were  sent  to  the  fever  wards  of  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  from  the  cottages  belonging  to  the  Garn- 
kirk  Fire  Clay  Company.  The  fever  ward  was  under  the  charge  of 
my  friend.  Dr.  Robert  Jrerry,  who,  remembering  that  a  physician^s 
duty  is  to  prevent  disease  as  well  as  remove  it,  communicated  with 
the  manager  of  the  works,  and  went  personally  to  the  place  from 
which  the  fever  patients  came.  He  found  an  epidemic  of  fever 
comprising  fifty  patients;  and  the  whole  source  of  the  evil  Dr. 
Perry  traced  to  the  use  of  water  which  had  been  contaminated  with 
sewage  and  putrefying  matter  that  had  leaked  into  the  water  supply 
by  means  of  a  broken  pipe.  The  surroundings  of  the  course  of 
the  pipe  were  exceedingly  nasty.  Parties  who  did  not  use  water 
delivered  by  this  pipe  were  unaffected.  •  Immediate  measures  were 
taken  by  the  managei'  of  the  works  to  prevent  the  water  being  anv 
longer  polluted,  and  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals attacked  was  observed  to  take  place.  In  little  more  than  a 
month  indeed  the  fever  epidemic  subsided. 

That  malignant  disease,  diphtheria,  may  be  conveyed  by  means 
oi  water.  In  May,  1877,  the  children  of  a  hotel-keeper  in  Ellesmere 
were  at  Duddleston ;  and  being  thirsty,  a  glass  of  water  was  pro- 
cured from  a  cottage,  where,  it  subsequently  transpired,  a  child  was 
Buffering  from  diphtheria,  and  one  or  more  of  the  children  at  the 
door  drank  of  the  water.  The  deadly  disease  spread  through  the 
whole  family  of  six  children,  and  every  one  succumbed  to  it. 
(Medical  Times^  June  9th,  1877).  Six  lives  were  thus  lost  by  the 
drinking  of  a  cup  of  polluted  water. 
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Water  Analysis. — Though  the  analysis  of  water  can  be  under- 
taken only  by  a  chemist,  yet  some  of  the  following  directions  will 
be  easily  understood  and  acted  upon : 

Color  and  BrigJUneas, — When  viewed  in  bulk,  or  examined  in  a 
tall  glass  tube  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  (looking  down  iipon  it), 
water  should  be  perfectly  bright  and  nearly  colorless.  Both  of 
these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled,  however,  and  yet  the  water 
be  unwholesome,  owing  to  organic  matter  of  animal  origin  or  other 
poisonous  substances  being  in  solution  ;  and,  conversely,  neither  of 
these  conditions  may  be  met,  and  yet  the  water  be  quite  fit  for 
domestic  use — the  color  and  turbidity  being  due  to  such  innocent 
substances  as  are  ^derived  from  peat  (which  has  ^tiseptic  proper- 
ties), and  finely  divided  suspended  particles  of  sand  and  clay. 
Water  that  appears  unusually  bright  may  owe  the  brightness  to 
dangerous  matter  in  solution ;  but,  as  a  rule,  unless  local  circum- 
stances warrant  an  opposite  conclusion,  the  brighter  and  more 
colorless  the  water,  the  better  the  quality. 

Smell. — Pure  water  has  no  smell.  Any  remarkable  smell,  such  as 
that  from  faecal  matter,  urine,  or  coal  gas,  will  afford  a  good  clue  to 
the  impurity.  Shake  up  some  of  the  water  in  a  large  bottle  half 
full,  the  hand  being  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  then 
observe  the  smell.  Warming  water  brings  out  the  smell  .of  bad 
water  more  decidedly. 

Filtration, — A  good  filter  removes  impurities  in  suspension,  such 
as  sand,  woody  fibre,  leaves,  fungi,  worms,  and  fleas.  Bone  char- 
coal, silica,  and  spongy  iron  are  the  best  purifying  agents  in  the 
construction  of  filters.  Either  of  these  not  only  retains  mechanical 
impurities,  but  by  its  oxidizing  power  renders  less  hurtful  any  dele- 
terious organic  matter  dissolved  in  the  water.  Sponge,  flannel,  and 
similar  filtering  media,  break  up  by  and  by,  and  become  them- 
selves impurities.  At  best  these  remove  only  the  grosser  particles 
of  suspended  matter.  A  new  filter  should  be  run  twice  before 
water  irom  it  is  used  internally,  and  all  filters  should  be  overhauled 
twice  a  year,  and  more  frequently  if  the  water  is  known  to  contain 
mattera  which  rapidly  impair  the^  power  of  the  filter. 

Boiling. — ^This  probably  destroys  the  vitality  of  every  species  of 
animalcule  that  may  remain  after  filtration,  although  no  one  can  say 
that  even  boiling  will  remove  the  infecting  power  of  water  con- 
taminated with  cholera  or  fever  discharges.  Most  natural  waters 
contain  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  gas^s  in  solution.  Boiling 
expels  these,  and  precipitates  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  when  that 
agent  is  present  in  appreciable  quantity.  By  pouring  boiled  water 
from  one  vessel  into  another  for  a  few  minutes,  the  atmospheric 
gases  will  be  restored,  and  the  insipid  taste  partially  removed. 

Hardness. — The  more  lime  thrown  down  by  boiling,  the  harder  %he 
water  has  been.  Hardness  is  now  stated  in  figures,  by  knowing 
how  a  sample  of  water  with  a  solution  of  lime  of  Known  strength  is 
affected  with  a  standard  solution  of  soap. 

Incineration^  or  Burning. — As  already  stated,  organic  matter  is 
the  most  obscure  and  dangerous  of  all .  undesigned  impurities  in 
water.  It  is  of  course  the  kind  of  organic  matter,  not  the  quantity 
merely,  that  affects  life.     Water  may  contain  notable  proportions 
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of  vegetable  organic  matter  derived  from  peat  and  sach  like,  which, 
while  it  injures  the  appearance  and  occasionally  the  taste,  does  not 
render  the  water  unwholesome.  Even  animal  matter  may  become 
oxidized,  and  so  rendered  innocuous.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  running  streams,  when  the  flow  is  frequently  broken  by  rocks 
and  other  obstacles,  causing  the  water  to  be  churned  up  with  the 
atmosphere,  the  oxygen, of  which  is  the  active  purifying  agent. 

To  estimate  accurately  the  nature  and  amount  of  organic  impuri- 
ties in  water  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty ;  different  chemists  adopt 
different  processes,  and  while  each  process  has  its  own  good  points, 
it  is  perhaps  tbo  much  to  say  that  any  one  process  gives  all  the  re- 
quired information  satisfactorily.  The  incineration  process,  which 
was  wont  to  be  almost  exclusively  relied  upon,  is  now  all  but  aban- 
doned ;  but  while  it  is  uin*eliable  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  quan- 
tity of  impurity  present,  it  is  nevertheless  serviceable  as  affording  a 
clew  both  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  organic  matter  present, 
and,  with  care,  the  process  can  be  made  useful  when  more  refined 
methods  are  unavailable.  Two  pints  of  the  suspected  water  should 
be  taken  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platina  basin ;  towards  the 
close  of  this  operation  the  evaporation  must  be  conducted  very  care- 
fully ^t  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212^  F.  This  can  be  best  done 
in  what  is  called  a  water  bath.  The  residue  thus  obtained  should 
be  weighed  and  then  ignited  (incinerated).  The  organic  matter,  if 
any  be  present,  will  be  decomposed ;  the  residue  at  the  same  time 
becoming  black,  owing  to  the  liberated  carbon.  While  the  process 
is  going  on,  both  eyes  and  nose  should  be  on  the  alert.  If  nitrates, 
which  are  injurious  mineral  salts,  generally  of  an  organic  origin,  are 
present,  ruddy  fumes  will  be  given  off.  If  animal  matter  be  pres- 
ent, then  the  odor  will  likely  revdal  it ;  and  so  with  many  other  in- 
dications which  experience  will  enable  the  operator  to  interpret. 
After  the  carbon  has  been  burned  off,  weighing  should  again  take 
place.  The  residue  will  be  mineral  matters ;  the  loss  in  weight — or- 
ganic matter,  water  of  combination,  etc. 

The  Permanganate  Test. — ^This  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  in- 
dication of  the  presence  or  absence  of  offensive  organic  matters.  A 
few  drops  of  Condy's  fluid,  which  is  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  and  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  are  to  be  added  to 
a  tumblerful  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  and  the  effect  noted  from 
time  to  time.  The  more  rapidly  the  solution  changes,  or  loses  its 
bright  pink  color,  the  more  the  water  is  to  be  suspected  of  contain- 
ing unwholesome  impurities.  As  iron  has  somewhat  the  same  effect 
as  organic  matter  upon  the  permanganate  fluid,  it  is  well  to  ascer- 
tain in  the  first  place  what  proportion,  if  any,  of  that  agent  is  pres- 
ent. This  may  be  done  bv  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid 
to  another  tumblerful  of  the  water,  stirring  well,  ana  then  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  If  iron 
be  present,  a  blue  coloration  will  take  place. 

iTessler  Test  for  Ammonia, — This  is  a  neat  and  reliable  test  for 
organic  impurities  in  water,  but  its  manipulation  requires  both  skill 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  When  a  small  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  saturated  with  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury, and  rendered  alkaline  with  soda,  is  added  to  a  solution  con- 
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taining  a  trace  of  ammonia,  a  yellow  or  brown  coloration  is  pro- 
duced.   If  ammonia  be  largely  present,  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

'  Jhresence  of  Lead, — Cases  of  lead  poisoning  occasionally  appear 
in  the  public  journals.  The  action  of  lead  on  the  body  is  mani- 
fested on  the  nervous  system,  causing  the  upper  extremities  to  be 
semi-paralyzed ;  and  the  sufferers  also  frequently  experience  attacks 
of  colic.  The  odor  of  the  breath  is  leady,  and  if  the  case  is  an  ag- 
gravated one,  the  presence  of  lead  is  exhibited  by  a  bluish  line  on 
the  gums  where  they  join  the  teeth.  Workers  among  white  lead 
are  special  victims,  becoming  subject  to  colic,  gout,  spasms,  neu- 
ralgia, and  sleeplessness.  In  Tanquerel's  .book  on  '^  Bead  Diseases," 
edited  by  Dr.  Dana,  the  whole  subject  of  lead  poisoning  is  gone 
exhaustively  into,  and  many  illustrations  are  siven  of  its  bad 
effects.  In  one  of  the  cases  quoted  the  leaden  pipe  was  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length.  When  iron  was  substituted  for  the  lead 
pipe  the  lead  malady  disappeared.  In  two  other  examples  of  lead 
contamination  the  leaden  pipe  was  three-fourths  of  a  mue  in  length. 
4,000  feet  of  a  J-inch  pipe  will  give  a  surface  of  784  square  feet,  and 
the  water  being  generally  at  rest,  it  became  tainted  with  the  metal. 
It  is  easy  from  this  to  understand  why  leaden  cisterns  for  house 
supply  and  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters  are  especially  dan- 
gerous. In  investigations  made  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  at 
one  time  of  colic  in  Devonshire,  it  was  found,  after  an  examination 
of  eighteen  bottles  of  cider,  that  each  bottle  contained  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  lead.  This  lead  had  been  disengaged  from  the  lining  of 
the  cider  troughs. 

In  the  neighboring  parish  of  Campsie,  in  1874,  Dr.  Wilson  was 
perplexed  with  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  a  lady  whom  he  was 
attending.  After  many  inquiries  the  soda-water  she  was  too  freely 
drinking  was  chemically  examined.  In  one  bottle  lead  was  found 
in  the  dangerous  proportion  of  nine-tenths  grain  in  a  gallon.  Dr. 
Wallace,  of  Glasgow,  in  his  certificate,  said  that  four  bottles  of  this 
soda-water  would  contain  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  lead.  Now,  when 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  water  is  esteemed  dangerous,  nobody 
need  be  surprised  at  the  aggravated  illness  of  this  lady,  who  was 
drinking  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  this  soda-water  every  day. 

Dr.  Straton,  Wilton,  reports  the  case  of  a  well  at  Stoford,  from 
which  a  leaden  pipe  was  conducted  to  a  pump.  By  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  neighboring  cottages  suffered  from  obscure 
dyspeptic  symptoms ;  the  horses  in  the  stables  also  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  slow  poisoning.  Suspicion  led  to  the  well,  and  about  eieht 
feet  from  the  surface  Dr.  Straton  found  that  the  lead  pipe,  which 
ought  to  have  hung  free,  had  been  allowed  to  touch  the  well  wall, 
and  was  very  much  corroded  for  about  eighteen  inches  of  its  course. 
Galvanic  action  had  been  set  up  by  the  contact  below  the  water 
line,  and  solution  of  a  quantity  of  lead  was  the  result.  The  pipe 
was  drawn  away  from  the  side  of  the  well,  so  as  to  hang  freely,  tne 
well  was  pumped  dry  for  another  trial,  and  all  mischief  from  the 
lead  ceased. 

Having  referred  to  horses,  I  may  mention  that  in  White's  ^'  Com- 
pendium of  Cattle  Medicine,"  sixth  edition,  great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  propriety  of  supplying  cattle  with  pure  water — not  only  for  the 
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health  of  the  animals,  but,  so  far  as  cows  are  concerned,  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Mr.  White  gives  examples  of 
the  improvement  of  cattle  by  means  of  a  good  water  supply. 

One  part  of  lead  in  750,000  parts  of  water  gives  a  reaction  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  test  is  effected  by  evaporating  to  a 
small  bulk  seven  pints  of  the  suspected  water,  previously  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid ;  when,  if  lead  be  present,  the  addition  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  will  darken  the  liquid. 

Leaden  pipe  is  so  easily  bent  and  accommodated  to  the  turns  and 
angles  in  a  house,  that  its  use  inside  buildings  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued. It  should  never  be  used'outside,  however,  for  any  distance ; 
and  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  when  seeing  a  new  pipe  laid,  to  advise 
the  house  occupant  to  let  the  water  run  for  three  minutes  in  the 
morning  before  drawing  any  for  food  purposes,  during  at  least  the 
first  three  months  of  the  pipe  being  put  down,  till  a  coating  is 
formed  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  over  the  new  lead. 

There  may  now  be  had  a  composite  pipe,  which  is  a  tube  of  pure 
block  tin  encased  in  lead  so  intimately  that  no  tearing  will  separate 
them. 

Lead  cisterns,  or  any  kind  of  cisterns,  are  objectionable  for  stor- 
ing water  which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  or  cooking,  water  is  so 
apt  to  absorb  every  impurity  in  its  neighborhood. . 

An  overflow  pipe  from  a  cistern  should  always  terminate  in  an 
open  channel.  An  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  took  place  once  among 
the  prisoners  in  Salford  jail.  Their  food,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms, 
were  found  quite  good;  but  on  examination  of  the  water  cistern  the 
water  was  discovered  to  have  both  a  strange  taste  and  color.  On 
further  inquiry,  the  source  of  the  evil  was  found  to  be  sewer  gas, 
which  had  ascended  from  the  sewer  to  the  cistern  through  the  over- 
flow pipe.  When  the  cistern  was  cleaned  out  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  overflow  pipe  was  trapped,  the  epidemic  quickly  ceased. 

For  obvious  reasons  water  pipes  and  gas  pipes  should  be  laid  as 
widely  apart  as  possible. 

USOS  of  Water. — From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be 
observed  that  water  has  a  most  important  share  in  the  functions  of 
the  body.  Where  there  is  life  there  must  be  water :  not  only  to 
maintain  the  bulk  of  the  body,  but  to  supply  the  waste  which  it 
sustains.  Thirst  is  a  sensation  expressive  of  a  want  of  fluid  in  the 
animal  economy  to ''supply  the  continual  waste  in  the  system.  Fever 
and  inflammation  increase  thirst,  while  the  appetite  for  food  is  then 
sensibly  diminished.  Food  is  largely  prepared  with  water ;  and 
when  used  by  itself  water  facilitates  the  solution  of  food  in  the 
stomach — all  tending  to  repair  the  losses  going  on  in  respiration 
and  perspiration. 

On  account  of  diminished  perspiration  less  water  is  required  by 
the  body  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  a  man  whose  work  does 
not  cause  him  to  perspire  needs  less  water  than  a  '^  heavy  sweater." 

There  may,  however,  be  too  much  of  even  a  good  thing.  Drink- 
ing water  at  any  time,  unless  when  thirsty,  is  injurious,  because 
excess  of  water  weakens  the  gastric  juice,  and  overworks  the  kid- 
neys.    No  more  than  two  tumblerfuls  of  water  should  be  drank  at 
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a  time  on  any  pretence.  It  may  be  taken  in  so  excessive  a  quantitj 
that  the  skin  and  kidneys  cannot  carry  it  off  conyeniently,  and  it 
remains  in  the  system  to  embarrass  for  a  time  the  solid  tissues  of 
the  body.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  excessive  potations  of  ordinary 
water  and  mineral  waters  which  some  people  swallow.  Good  may 
result  from  drinking  an  occasional  pint  of  water,  so  as  to  flnsh  out 
the  body  by  setting  to  action  all  the  emunctories.  Two  pints  of 
warm  water  drank  during  the  evening  was  Edmund  Burke's  favorite 
remedy  for  a  bilious  attack.  Moderation  is  recommended  by  the 
best  hydropathic  writers.  Dr.  Balbimie  says :  ^^  In  the  healthy, 
drinking  during  a  meal  aids  digestion,  if  the  solid  matters  be  of  a 
nature  to  require  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  impedes  digestion, 
if  the  quantity  taken  rendera  the  mass  too  liquid.  The  healthy 
may  safely  trust  their  own  sensations,  which  are  often  safer  euides 
than  any  abstract  principles.  But  to  the  dyspeptic  we  say,  do  not 
dislurb  digestion  by  undue  dilution  during  a  meal,  or  too  soon 
after  it.  This  relaxes  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  impairs  its  secre- 
tions, and  paralyzes  its  movements.  By  drinking  little  at  a  time, 
the  risk  of  exceeding  proper  limits  will  be  avoided." 

Gold  water,  unless  in  small  sips  at  intervals,  should  not  be  drunk 
when  the  bodj  is  hot  and  fatigued ;  as  either  inflammation,  or  shock 
without  reaction,. may  be  the  sad  result.  The  shock  is  carried  to 
the  heart  by  the  intimate  nervous  connection  between  the  stomach 
and  that  or^an. 

A  mineral  water  is  ordinary  water  plus  an  extra  quantity  of  salts 
and  gases  blended.  The'  ingredients  are  derived  from  the  soil  or 
rocks  through  which  it  passes;  and  they  consist  principally  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  bro- 
mine and  iodine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  or 
oxygen.  Hot  mineral  waters  seldom  vary  in  temperature,  and  their 
heat  is  not  readily  accounted  for. 

Internally,  mineral  waters  increase  the  excretion  of  waste  matters 
from  the  system,  acting  both  on  internal  organs  and  the  skin,  their 
influence  being  largely  aided  by  locality,  climate,  absence  from 
business,  regularity  of  diet,  friendly  intercourse,  and  general  regi- 
men. 

It  is  evident  that  people  acutely  ill  cannot  travel  to  this  or  that 
watering-place,  and  no  watering-place  will  cure  old  age ;  but  people 
with  chronic  complaints  who  can  move  about,  say,  with  skin  dis- 
eases, and  stifl^  rheumatic,  and  gouty  joints,  sluggish  digestive  or- 
gans, and  nervous  disorders,  may  derive  a  general  benefit  from  be- 
ing at  a  spa.  About  a  month  at  a  time  is  usually  sufficient.  What- 
ever the  complaint  and  the  water  may  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
couple  of  tumblerfuls  night  and  morning  will  be  ample  for  a  begin- 
ning ;  and  these  drank  slowly,  not  at  a  gulp.  When  used  to  Uiat 
quantity,  then  a  tumblerful  may  be  taken  during  the  day. 

The  external  employment  of  water,  though  not  so  essential  as  the 
internal  use,  is  of  daily  importance. 

The  necessity  for  n*equently  washing  the  whole  body,  and  not 
merely  the  exposed  parts  of  the  skin,  is  perfectly  obvious.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  sensitive  network  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  the  skin, 
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by  means  of  its  pores,  allows  the  whole  body  to  be  largely  operated 
upon.  Medicines  can  be  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  through  it,  by 
means  ot  water,  both  cold  and  hot,  powerful  principles  in  the  cure 
of  disease  can  be  brought  into  play.  This  is  not  the  time  for  going 
into  the  science  of  hydropathy,  with  its  multiform  baths,  plain  and 
medicated.  Much  good  may  have  been  done  by  hydropatnic  estab- 
lishments, but  they  ou^ht  to  be  under  the  medical  management  of 
persons  who  have  studied  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  hu- 
man body.  There  has  been  at  least  one  death  in  the  Turkish  bath ; 
and  even  the  sponging  of  the  body  by  invalids  should  be  undertaken 
with  care. 

The  whole  body  should  be  bathed  or  sponged  down  at  least  twice 
a  week.  The  poorest  person  may  use  a  damp  towel,  drying  well 
afterwards. 

K  engaged  in  a  dirty  employment,  wash  every  night.  Warm 
water  may  be  used  at  night.  Children  should  be  washed  every 
day.  Washing  or  bathing,  either  at  home  or  in  a  river  or  the  sea, 
immediately  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  body  is  chilled,  is  highly  in- 
jurious; warmth  and  cheei*fulnes8  after  a  bath  indicate  that  it  has 
been  beneficial. 

Gold  water  is  often  useful  in  retarding  the  swelling  of  a  sprain  if, 
say,  the  sprained  ankle  is  immediately  wrapped  up  tightl]uwith 
cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  After  an  hour,  if  there  be  swelling 
and  pain,  warm  water  applications  are  preferable. 

In  cooling  the  hot  heaa  of  a  child  mothers  should  be  careful  to 
make  the  head  cool  only,  not  icy  cold.  I  recollect  an  infant  who 
had  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  whose  affectionate  mother  had 
assiduously  applied  the  wet  cloth  for  four  hours,  being  rendered 
very  pale  and  weak  by  nearly  all  the  blood  being  driven  by  the 
persistent  cold  out  of  his  brain.  Warm  fomentations  had  to  be 
applied  in  order  to  restore  the  cerebral  circulation.  This  case  took 
such  a  hold  on  my  mind  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Tanner,  author  of  the 
"  Practice  of  Medicine,"  whose  method  of  treatment  I  generajly  fol- 
lowed. He  answered  me  (August  dlst,  1868)  to  the  effect  that  the 
treatment  by  cold  to  the  head  had  been  occupying  his  attention, 
and  that  in  the  next  edition  of  his  book  it  would  be  fully  noticed 
and  guarded  against. 

When  the  volume  appeared  Dr.  Tanner  did  caution  his  readers 
against  the  imprudent  use  of  the  ice-bag  and  the  cold  douche  to  the 
head,  as  being  productive  sometimes  of  great  mischief. 

The  use  of  ice  for  iced  drinks  and  desserts,  and  for  the  thirst  of 
the  sick,  has  increased  very  much  of  late.  It  is  useful  outwardly 
for  sunstroke,  while  internally  it  is  excellent  for  fever,  sore  throat, 
and  an  irritable  or  bleeding  stomach.  I  do  not  approve  of  eating 
cold  ices  after  a  hearty  dinner ;  the  change  is  too  abrupt  for  the 
coat  of  the  stomach. — Sanitary  Journal  of  Scotland, 
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Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  Pebraary  6tli,  1878. 
Hon.  G.  H.  YwAMAN,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Report  of  Special  Oonunittee  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  January  17th,  1878. 

New  Yoek,  January  14<A,  1878. 

To  E.  D.  Stoddard,  M.D.^  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hy- 
giene of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New   York  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee under  a  resolution  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society  in 
relation  to  inquities  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools 
of  th#city  of  New  York,  beg  leave  to  answer  as  follows: 

Question  1. — Is  any  system  of  ventilation  followed  in  your  pub- 
lic schools  ? 

Answer. — No.  Ventilation  is  mainly  by  the  windows  during 
recess. 

Question  2. — What  method  of  heating  is  employed,  and  what 
kind  of  fuel  is  used  ? 

Answer. — ^The  rooms  are  heated  by  steam  radiation  supplied 
from  boilers  in  the  basement. 

Question  3. — Are  frequent  observations  of  temperature  made, 
and  what  is  the  usual  average  ? 

Answer. — Three  times  a  day.  In  answer  to  this  question  a  prin- 
cipal of  the  pnmary  department  in  one  of  the  largest  grammar 
schools  opened  last  year  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  says  some 
rooms  will  not  average  60*^,  others  will  average  80^. 

Question  4. — Is  the  seating  capacity  in  the  lower  grades  suffi- 
cient, and  what  air-space  is  provided  for  the  light  ? 

Answer. — Limited :  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

An  abstract  from  the  repoi*t  of  the  Special  Committee  on  School 
Hygiene  is  here  given  to  illustrate  this  point : 

"At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  our  attention  has  been  arrested  by 
a  report  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
under  date  of  March  15th,  1876,  not  yet  adopted,  and  recommend- 
ing a  continuance,  or  at  best  only  slight  modifications,  of  conditions 
which  we  are  convinced  are  Utterly  inconsistent  with  due  care  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 
.  .  .  We  first  notice  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  air-space  required,  and  the  causes  of  overcrowding." 
In  fixing  the  ,  sitting  capacity  of  rooms,  the  following  shall  be  a 
minimum  allowance  of  noor-surface  and  air-space  for  pupils. 

In  the  three  lower  grades  of  primary  schools  and  departments,  five 
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square  feet  and  seventy  cnbio  feet ;  in  the  three  higher  grades,  six 
square  feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet;  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  gram- 
mar schools,  seven  square  feet  and  ninety  cubic  feet ;  in  the  four 
higher  grades,  nine  square  feet  and  one  hundred  cubic  feet.  .  .  . 
Such  a  capacity  of  school-room  space,  though  confessedly  greater 
than  .that  which  now  is  and  hitherto  has  been  allowed  thousands  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  consistent  with  physiological  law,  or  with 
the  opinions  upon  this  subject  of  those  whose  scientific  judgment  is 
entitled  to  deference  and  respect. 

The  minimum  cubic  space  in  which  the  standard  of  atmospheric 
purity  may  be  maintained  without  perceptible  draught  has  been 
found,  by  actual  experiment  with  the  most  perfect  mechanical  appli- 
ances hitherto  devised,  to  be  424.  This  amount  of  space  will  admit 
of  renewal  six  times  an  hour  without  appreciable  draught. 

Taking  this  at  the  lowest  standard,  and  accepting  the  concurring 
opinions  of  all  credible  authorities,  that  with  the  best  practical 
means  of  ventilation  the  margin  for  contingencies  should  be,  at  the 
least,  equal  in  area  to  the  demonstrated  actual  necessities,  and  we 
have  upwards  of  800  cubic  feet  at  the  lowest  standard  of  allowance 
for  twenty-four  hours.  * 

We  would  therefore  recommend  an  adaptation  of  this  amount  to 
school  hours.  Every  individual  actually  poisons  fifteen  cubic  feet 
of  air  every  hour.  To  prevent  this,  thirty  cubic  feet,  at  the  least, 
fihould  be  provided  hourly,  which  proportion,  for  five  hours'  daily 
school  session,  requires  150  cubic  feet  as  the  smallest  space  com- 
patible with  efficient  ventilation  without  dangerous  exposure  to 
draughts.  « 

Question  6. — ^Is  any  system  of  exercise  or  gymnastics  followed  ? 

Answer. — Simply  calisthenic  exercises. 

Question  6. — Are  the  hours  of  school  properly  interrupted  by 
periods  of  relaxation  ? 

Answer. — No.  There  is  but  one  recess  during  the  mcyming,  and 
none  at  all  during  the  afternoon.  For  houra  these  little  children  in 
the  gallery  classes  are  obliged  to  remain  without  change  of  posi- 
tion, in  constrained  postures,  packed  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to 
pack  them.  These  classes  average  seventy-five;  commonly  two 
classes  occupy  this  space. 

Question  7. — Have  any  observations  been  made  on  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  sickness  and  the  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation ? 

Answer. — None.  Some  time  since  an  order  was  issued  directing 
teachers  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Health  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  to  dismiss  from  the  school  pupils  residing  in  the  infected 
house;  also  contigu9us  ones.  This  order  is  inoperative.  The 
teachers  have  no  means  of  acquiring'  this  information  but  through 
the  children,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  unreliable.  Physicians  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  report  these  cases.  Moreover,  among  the  former  class — tene- 
ment population — j)hysicians  'are  not  usually  called  in  until  the 
disease  has  assumed  a  grave  character ;  the  patients  being  frequently 
at  the  point  of  death.  How  then  could  the  Health  Board  derive 
this  information  at  such  an  early  period  as  to  make  it  available  for 
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the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils?  In  the  meantime 
other  children  of  the  same  family,  and  those  living  in  adjacent 
rooms,  come  to  the  school-rooms,  spread  the  disease  in  various  direc- 
tions without  the  parents  or  teachers  having  any  knowledge  of  its 
origin. 

U  is  plain  that  these  schools  are  not  protected  from  exposure  to 
disease.  We  recommend  proper  medical  supervision  to  prevent 
this.    . 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  only  possible  means  of  af- 
fording this  protection  lies  in  the  appointment  of  competent  medical 
inspectors  of  school-houses. 

A  bill  making  such  appointment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Health  passed  the  Senate  last  year ;  and  it  will  be  intro- 
duced again  during  the  present  session,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will 
become  a  law.  The  State  medical  Society  would  materially  aid  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  its  recommendation. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  addressed  notes  to  several  of 
our  most  experienced  teachers,  requesting  answera  to  the  inquiries 
made. 

These  teachers  have  been  connected  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  with  their  departments ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  information 
derived  from  this  source  will  aid  the  committee  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusions  desired. 

We  give  abstracts  of  two  of  the  communications  received.  One 
is  from  a  lady  yrho  has  been  for  many  years  an  advocate  of  sanitary 
reform  in  schools;  the  other  is  from  a  gentleman  who  has  also 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject. 

The^dy  referred  to  says : 

^^I  emphatically  protest  against  the  dismissal  of  the  children 
from  the  Duilding  cU  noon,  "nie  exposure  of  the  little  ones  to  mid- 
summer heat  and  winter  cold,  and  the  damp  and  wet  of  all  seasons  to 
which  the  feet  and  clothing  are  always  more  or  less  subject,  and 
which  th^  must  endure  to  the  hour  of  dismissal;  the  marked 
variation  of  temperature,  with  insufficiency  of  food  and  dry  clothing, 
or  if  sufficient,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  personal  supervision  by 
the  teachers  of  the  bonneting  and  cloaking  of  hundreds  of  little 
ones,  must  lajr  the  foundation  of  disease  and  dyspepsia,  if  not  im- 
mediate, certainly  remote.  Do  you  think  the  clamored-for  *'  hot 
dinner  "  is  an  equivalent  for  such  serious  risks  to  health  and  life  ? 
Again  :  the  child,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  runs  home  in  a 
hurry,  eats  its  mess  in  a  state  of  hurry  and  excitement,  and 
hastens  back  to  its  school  work,  without  chance  for  any  proper 
digestion  of  its  food  till  after  3  P.  M.,  the  hour  of  dismissal. 

'^  Since  the  noon-day  dismissals  have  been  in  operation  {aboiU  ten 
yearsy  more  or  les8)y  the  seneral  health  of  the  children  of  mv  depart- 
ment has  retrograded.  The  numbers  are  usually  less  in  the  after- 
noon, as  many  of  the  parents  keep  the  children  away  upon  the  most 
frivolous  pretexts.  The  hours  should  be  shortened  in  primary 
schools.  A  lunch  should  be  eaten  in  the  building  (as  formerly), 
and  the  children  dismissed  at  1:30  or  2  P.  M.,  for  the  day.  Health 
imperatively  demands  this. 

'*  I  have  not  even  alluded  to  other  kinds  of  exposure  in  large  cities 
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which  are  eqaally  serious  to  mind  and  body — immoral  street  sights 
and  sounds,  personal  risks  in  crossing  the  streets — ^from  which  all 
children,  older  as  well  as  younger,  should  be  shielded  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, but  to  which  the  children  in  our  schools  are  subjected  by 
this  very  detrimental  (in  result)  noon  recess,  during  which  the  chil- 
dren leaye  the  building. 

^^  The  little  ones  are  wholly  dependent  upon  their  teachers  for 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  care  ana  training.'' 

The  following  is  from  a  gentleman  for  many  ^ears  past  a  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  largest  grammar  schools  in  this  city,  who  has  also 
given  considerable  attention  to  this  subject : 

**  The  source  of  all  the  trouble  relative  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren is  due  entirely  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  school  build- 
ings. 

''  The  buildings  should  cover  at  least  four  city  lots,  be  two  stories 
high,  no  basement  except  cellar  for  heating  apparatus. 

"  Janitor's  apartments  external,  and  internal  play-ground  on  level 
with  street. 

**  First  story. — General  assembly  room,  principal's  office,  teachers' 
room,  closets  placed  in  special  wing. 

'^  Second  floor. — Large  hallway  class  rooms  on  each  side,  well 
lighted,  especially  from  windows  placed  at  proper  angle.  Mansard 
plan ;    window  to  be  adjustable  for  light  and  ventilation ;    shafts 

E laced  in  each  room  opening  to  the  outside ;  gas  jet  placed  within ; 
lackboard  on  both  sides  ofroom ;  seats  and  desks  at  least  two  feet 
from  all  sides,  thereby  allowing  the  teacher  opportunity  to  pass  to 
any  portion  of  the  room. 

'^  Irrimary  children  in  separate  buildings ;  sexes  in  different  build- 
ings. 

'^  It  mav  be  said  this  is  not  practicable  in  New  York  city,  land  is 
too  valuable.  Is  land  more  precious  than  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our 
children  ? 

^'  There  has  been  more  stolen  from  the  city  treasury  and  more 
wasted  in  useless  litigation  than  would  pave  the  hallways  of  our 
schools  with  marble  and  ornament  the  assembly-room  with  works 
of  art. 

*'  Heating. — Steam  heating  is  preferable,  and  should  be  placed 
only  in  charge  of  a  competent  mechanical  engineer,  not  an  ignorant 
janitor. 

"  Seating  capacity. — While  the  law  calls  for  seven  square  feet 
and  ninety  cubic  feet  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  grammar  schools , 
in  the  four  higher  grades  nine  square  feet  and  one  hundred  cubic 
feet,  yet  a  strange  fact  can  be  presented  that  space  allowed  will 
permit  of  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  actual  sitting  capacity 
will  accommodate.  When  you  grant  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
register  number  off  for  absentees,  you  can  closely  approximate  to 
attendance  necessary  for  the  room.  In  grammar  departments  the 
register  should  be  placed  at  forty,  average  attendance  thirty-five — 
sufficient  number  for  any  one  teacher  to  properly  instruct. 

^  Observations  of  temperature  may  be  closely  observed  and 
record  taken  by  principal ;  but  teachers  engrossed  in  class  work 
never  think  of  it,  until  attention  is  called  to  foul  air  in  the  room. 
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"Air-space. — The  assembly-room  should  never  be  cut  up  and 
class-rooms  formed,  with  folding  or  sliding  doors  and  transom  win- 
dows. 

"  These  rooms  are  generally  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  and  adjacent 
classes  disturb  one  another. 

"  Gymnastics. — Practically  out  of  the  question ;  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice should  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 

"  Hours  of  school  duties  for  both  departments  too  long ;  school 
should  be  opened  in  the  winter  at  9  A.  M.,  closed  at  1  P.  M. 

"  In  summer  opened  at  8  A.  M.,  closed  at  12  M.  Afternoon  ses- 
sions in  summer  almost  impossible  on  account  of  heat.  In  winter 
children,  should  the  day  prove  inclement,  remain  at  home  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  Short  sessions  would  enable  the  poor  child  to  help  parents  by 
manual  labor,  and  to  all  give  sufficient  time  for  study  and  relax- 
ation. 

"  Sickness. — As  reported  by  the  Board  of  Health  is  very  faulty,  as 
you  are  directed  to  dismiss  the  children  living  in  the  contagious 
house, '  and  not  to  readmit  them  during  the  time  the  contagion 
continues  and  until  the  apartment  in  whicn  the  sick  child  was,  and 
the  clothing,  etc.,  have  been  disinfected.' 

"  You  know  sickness  exists ;  how  long  since  it  commenced  you 
do  not  know,  and  you  never  know  when  it  ceases,  and  you  never 
learn  that  the  place  has  been  disinfected. 

"This  plan  is  a  good  one  for  the  chronic  absentee  or  truant- 
player. 

"A  medical  supervision  is  necessary,  but  to  be  eifectual  it  should 
be  confined  to  wards,  and  a  competent  physician  appointed  to  each 
ward,  his  duties  clearly  defined,  and  a  chief  medical  director  to 
superintend  the  work  and  general  duties  of  the  ward  physician. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

[Signed]  R.  J.  O'Sullfvan,  M.D. 

F.  H.  Hamilton,  M.D. 
J.  C.  Pktbrs,  M.D. 

C,  S.  Wood,  M.D. 

G.  W.  Wblls,  M.D." 

report   op   COMMITTBB   ON   INTOXICATING   LIQUORS. 

The  Committee  on  Intoxications,  etc.,  report  as  follows : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  when  a  preliminary  report 
was  made,  the  Committee  have  had  the  matters  mentioned  in  said 
report  under  further  consideration,  the  results  whereof  are  embodied 
in  the  recommendations  hereto  annexed. 

I.  As  to  the  adulteration  of  liquors  with  noxious  ingredients, 
the  Committee  find  that  there  are  diverse  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  this  practice.  Some  peraons  claim  that  distilled  liquors, 
such  as  brandy,  gin,  etc.,  used  in  this  State,  are  not  adulterated  to 
any  serious  extent,  because  such  adulteration  would  not  pay ;  that 
by  the  process  now  in  use  of  manufacturing  these  liquors,  no  foreign 
injurious  substance  enters  into  the  product ;  that  the  basis  of  all 
these  liquors  is  what  manufacturers  call  "high  wine";  in  other 
words,  common  alcohol,  which  is  obtained  from  Indian  com  by  a 
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simple  and  cheap  process  of  distillation,  and  that  this  is  then  re- 
duced, colored,  and  flavored  to  resemble  brandy,  gin,  rum,  or  whis- 
key, and  sold  as  such ;  that  the  ingredients  used  to  color  and  flavor 
these  liquors  and  make  them  assume  the  appearance  and  taste  of 
genuine  cognac,  gin,  etc.,  are  harmless,  being  such  as  molasses, 
burnt  sugar,  butyric  ether,  pine-apple  ether,  etc.;  and  that  the  worst 
which  can  be  said  against  these  adulterations  is  that  they  practise  a 
harmless  fraud  upon  the  imbiber,  while  after  all  the  worst  thing  in 
these  liquors  is  the  alcohol  itself. 

Others  maintain  that  much  of  the  beverage  which  is  sold  for  gin, 
whiskey,  etc.,  is  vile  stufl*,  containing  an  excess  of  fusil  oil,  and 
flavored  and  colored  with  noxious  materials,  which  poison  the  body 
and  destroy  the  mind.  The  truth  no  doubt  lies  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 

But  in  regard  to  wines,  beers,  etc.,  and  liquors  not  made  in  this 
country,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  injurious  adulterations 
exist  to  a  large  extent.  Lager  beer,  which  has  become  almost  a 
national  drink,  and  whose  consumption  has  happily  beguiled  many 
from  indulging  in  stronger  beverage,  and  has  therefore  worked  in 
the  direction  of  temperance,  is  now  largely  adulterated  with  mix- 
tures that  are  entaihng  upon  their  victims  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  destruction  to  the  linings  of  the  stomach,  etc.  Surely  so 
long  as  persons  will  drink  artificial  beverage,  be  it  tea,  cofiee,  lager 
beer,  or  what  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognize  that  fact 
and  institute  safeguards  to  prevent  the  admixture  therewith  of  poi- 
sons or  noxious  ingredients  which  form  no  part  of  the  beverage  in 
its  purity.  It  is  in  tti^s  sense  that  the  Committee  have  embodied 
the  accompanying  recommendations. 

n.  Th^  Committee  have  not  taken  sides  in  the  struggle  which  is 
now  raging  over  the  Excise  law.  Buf  they  believe  that  some  modifi- 
cation should  be  made  in  that  law  in  respect  to  light  wines — wines 
containing  but  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  persons  who  are  accustomed,  say  to  claret  wine* for  dinner, 
if  they  should  have  occasion  or  be  compelled  to  dine  at  a  restaurant 
or  eating-house,  not  an  inn,  tavern,  6r  hotel,  would  be  denied  their 
favorite  beverage.  The  law,  to  be  efficient,  needs  not  expel  these 
wines  from  such  places. 

The  Committee  therefore  make  the  annexed  suggestion  is  regard 
to  light  wines : 

We  would  recommend  the  Legislature-: 

L  To  adopt  a  standard  of  purity  for  all  fermented  and  distilled 
liquors. 

XL  To  pass  an  act  against  adulteration  of  all  such  liquors, 
making  it  an  offence,  with  suitable  penalties,  for  any  person  to  adul- 
terate with  poisonous  or  deleterious  drugs  or  mixtures  any  such 
liquors  intended  for  beverage  ;  or  to  bring  into  the  State  for  sale, 
or  to  sell,  or  give  away ;  or  to  order,  or  permit  to  be  brought  into 
the  State,  to  oe  sold  or  given  away,  any  such  liquors  intended  as  a 
beverage,  knowing  or  being  able  to  know,  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence, that  the  same  are  so  adulterated. 

III.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor,  in  each  of 
the  eight  judicial    districts,  of   a    person   possessing   competent 
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knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  as  an  analytical  chemist,  to  inspect 
and  analyze  all  such  liquors  as  may  be  brought  to  him  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  make  a  report  thereon.  He  to  be  under  oath  to  make  in 
each  case  a  true  and  faithful  analysis,  and  report  of  the  results 
thereof  over  his  signature ;  giving  in  detail  the  ingredients  of  the 
composition.  Such  report  and  certificate  to  be,  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  prima  facie  proof  of  the  matters 
therein  contained  in  any  action  or  proceeding  before  a  court  or 
magistrate.  He  to  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Governor, 
stating  the  number  of  analyses  he  made  during  the  next  preceding 
quarter,  and  specifving  the  results  of  each  analysis,  and  naming  the 
sum  paid  therefor,  if  any.  These  quarterly  reports,  or  copies  thereof, 
to  be  annually  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor. 

The  analytical  chemist  should  be  removable  by  the  Governor  for 
cause,  and  should  receive  a  fixed  salary. 

lY.  The  act  should  provide  that  the  mayors  and  aldermen  of  cities, 
the  sherifEs  of  counties,  the  supervisors  of  cities  and  towns,  health 
officers,  and  the  members  of  Boards  of  Health  of  cities  and  villages, 
and  police  officers  and  constables,  especially  authorized  thereto, 
shall  have  the  right  to  enter  at  .any  time,  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  villages,  upon  premises  where  any  liquor  is 
manufactured,  or  sold  to  be  drunk,  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which 
the  manufacturer  or  vender  thereof  conducts  his  business,  and  to  pre- 
serve order ;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  take  samples  for  analysis 
from  any  liquor  made  or  kept  for  sale  on  such  premises  upon  giving 
a  receipt  therefor ;  and  the  vessel  or  vessels  into  which  such  samples 
are  put  shall  be  sealed  on  the  premises  with  the  seal  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  vender,  or  his  agent,  or  otherwise  securely  fastened  up 
until  submitted  to  the  proper  analytical  chemist  for  analysis.     The 

samples  to  be  so  submitted  within days  thereafter,  and  the 

chemist  without  delay  to  proceed  to  analyze  the  same  and  make  his 
report.  His  certificate  of  analysis  to  be  delivered  to  the  person  by 
or  in  whose  behalf  the  sample  was  submitted  for  analysis,  and  legal 

proceedings  may  then  be  instituted  upo^  such  certificate  within 

days  thereafter.  £very  such  manufacturer,  or  vender,  or  agent 
who  shall  refuse  such  samples  to  any  person  authorized  by  or  under 
this  act  to  demand  and  receive  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 

of  $ .    The  city,  county,  town,  or  village,  where  the  premises 

are  located  to  pay  for  the  samples  so  taken,  provided  such  liquor 
be  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  of  good  quality  and  free  from  adultera- 
tion. 

y.  Any  person  should  have  the  right  to  purchase  a  sample  or 
samples  of  such  liquors,  at  the  customary  price,  on  the  premises 
where  the  same  are  publicly  kept  for  sale,  and  have  the  same  ana- 
lyzed by  the  chemist  of  the  district  where  the  liquor  is  offered  for 
sale,  on  paying  him  therefor  not  exceeding  $3.00  for  each  analysis, 
and  receive  from  him  a  certificate  of  the  results  as  above  provided, 
upon  which  certificate  legal  proceedings  may  be  instituted.  The 
purchaser,  on  completing  the  purchase,  shoula  forthwith  notify  the 
,  vender,  or  his  agent  selling  the  article,  of  his  intention  to  have  the 
same  analyzed  as  aforesaid,  and  ofier  then  and  there  to  divide  the 
article  into  two  parts,  each  to  be  marked  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
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of  the  vender  or  his  agent,  or  otherwise  securely  fastened  up ;  and 
shall,  if  so  required,  proceed  accordingly  (otherwise  he  need  not),  and 
deliver  one  part  to  the  vender  or  his  said  agent,  and  notify  him  of  the 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  other  part  of  such  sample  or 
samples  will  be  submitted  to  the  analytical  chemist  for  analysis ;  and 
he  shall  so  submit  the  same,  if  he  deem  proper,  to  such  chemist, 
who  shall  divide  each  into  two  pai*ts,  and  seal  or  otherwise  securely 
fasten  up  one  part  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  purchaser  on  receipt 
of  the  sample,  or  on  delivering  to  him  the  certificate  of  the  analysis, 
which  part  the  purchaser  shall  retain,  to  be  produced  in  case  of  any 
legal  proceedings,  and  the  other  part  shall  be  analyzed.  The  cer- 
tificate given  upon  such  analysis  snail  be  sufficient  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  contained,  unless  the  defendant  requires 
the  chemist  to  be  called,  and  the  part  of  the  article  retained  by  the 
purchaser  to  be  produced. 

VL  The  District  Attorneys  of  the  several  counties,  the  Boards  of 
Health  of  cities  and  villages,  or  the  person  causing  the  analysis  to 
be  made,  may  institute  proceedings  for  a  violation  of  this  act  before 
any  magistrate  or  tribunal  having  jurisdiction  of  violations  of  the 
Excise  Taw ;  provided,  however,  if  a  purchaser  institutes  such  pro- 
^  ceedings  and  falls  in  the  prosecution,  he  may  be  adjudged  to  pay 
the  costs,  if  it  appear  that  he  did  not  'act  in  good  faith.  Furtner 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted,  but  shall 
be  discharged,  if  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  or  tri- 
bunal before  whom  he  is  charged  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
article  sold  by  him  was  adulterated,  and  could  not  with  reasonable 
diligence  have  obtained  that  knowledge ;  but  he  shall  nevertheless 
pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  unless  he  duly  notifies  the  prosecu- 
tor that  he  will  admit  at  the  hearing  the  matters  charged  against 
him  in  the  information  and  stand  upon  the  above  defence. 

YIL  Husband  and  wife,  in  case  either  is  accused  under  this  act, 
shall  be  competent  witnesses  for  and  against  each  other  in  a  prose- 
cution under  this  act. 

VIII.  The  magistrate  or  tribunal  before  whom  a  prosecution  for 
adulteration  of  liquors  is  pending  may,  upon  the  request  of  either 
party,  direct  the  cl^emist  of  the  district  to  make  the  analysis  of  the 
article  complained  of,  and  give  a  certificate  to  the  court  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis,  and  the  expense  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  by 
the  one  or  the  other  party,  as  the  court  may  direct. 

IX.  Upon  conviction  of  any  violation  of  this  act  the  license  of 
the  ofienuer  shall  be  forfeitea,  and  no  other  shall  be  issued  to  him 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  and  the  adulterated  liquor  shall  be  con- 
fiscated and  destroyed. 

X.  The  fines  imposed  and  received  under  this  act  to  be  apj^ropri- 
ated  toward  the  expenses  of  executing  the  same ;  the  remainder,  if 
any,  to  go  to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

aL  Every  person  who  shall  forge,  or  shall  utter  knowing  it  to 
be  forged,  for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  any  certificate  of  a  chemist 
appointed  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  as  such ;  and  every  person  who  shall  wilfully 
apply  to  any  article  of  liquor,  in  any  proceeding  under  this  act,  a 
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certificate  given  in  relation  to  any  other  article,  shall  be  guilty  of 
an  offence  and  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $ fine. 

XII.  No  manufacturer  or  vender  of  liquors  to  post  or  publish, 
or  order  or  permit  to  be  posted  or  published,  any  certificate,  or 
purporting  to  be  a  certificate,  of  a  chemist  appointed  under  this 
act,  under  a  penalty  of  $ . 

XIII.  Every  manufacturer  and  importer  of  liquor  to  be  used  for 
beverage  shall  deliver  for  analysis  to  the  analytical  chemist  of  the 
district  where  the  same  is  made  or  offered  for  sale  a  true  sample, 
under  oath,  of  each  given  quantity  so  made  or  offered  for  sale ; 
such  sample  to  be  taken  and  delivered  after  the  quantity  to  which 
it  relates  is  ready  for  sale,  and  before  any  part  thereof  is  sold  or 
delivered.  The  afiidavit  to  be  to  the  effect  that  the  sample  so 
delivered  is  a  true  sample  of  the  whole  of  such  quantity,  and  that 
the  same  was  taken  after  the  liquor  to  which  it  relates  was  ready 
for  sale,  and  before  any  thereof  was  sold. 

Every  person  making  a  false  affidavit  in  this  behalf  to  be  liable 
to  the  same  penalties  as  if  such  affidavit  had  been  made  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding. 

XIV.  Wines  containing  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their 
volume  of  alcohol  to  be  deemed  light  wines ;  and  they  should  be 
classed  with  ales,  beers,  cider,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
license  under  the  Excise  law,  or  provision  should  be  made  for 
granting  special  licenses  to  persons  other  than  to  keepers  of  inns, 
taverns,  and  hotels  to  sell  such  wines  under  proper  restrictions. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

[Signed]  D,  S.  Riddle. 

Jacob  F.  Milleb. 

William  G.  Davibs. 

Ed.  C.  Habwood,  M.D. 

E.  C.  Spitzka. 
DAted  New  Tork^  Mbruary  6iJA,  1878. 


New  Fruits  of  Promise. — ^There  are  many  new  fruits  whicli 
the  originators  laud  highly,  but  they  are  heard  of  for  a  short  time 
only.  There  are  a  very  few  which  live  longer,  and  obtain  a  greater 
or  less  celebrity.  Among  the  fine  sorts  which  have  come  into  notice 
within  a  comparatively  few  years,  the  following  are  named  in  the 
last  report  of  the  American  !romological  Society  as  having  already 
succeeded  in  several  States  of  the  u  nion :  The  Charles  Downing 
strawberry  is  recommended  in  nineteen  dififerent  States,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilder  is  named  as  a  promising  sort  in  fifteen  States.  Mam- 
moth Oluster  raspberry  is  recommended  as  a  valuable  variety  in  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  States,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  widely 
popular  of  all  raspberries.  Clapp's  Favorite  exceeds  all  peara  for 
the  rapid  progress  it  has  made  in  public  favor,  being  now  noted  as 
worthy  of  cultivation,  or  as  giving  promise  of  value,  in  nineteen 
States.  The  Walter  is  marked  as  a  grape  of  promise  in  twenty-two 
States.  The  Kittatinny  stands  above  all  other  blackberries,  and  is 
recommended  in  twenty-four  States,  in  seven  of  which  it  is  named  as 
of  great  superiority. — T/ie  Gidtivator, 


KINGS  COUNTY  "ALMS"  HOUSE,  N.  Y. 

Abstract  of  Report  by  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Local  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  read  at  their  Meeting, 

March  21st,  1878. 

Li  reflecting  upon  the  effect  of  this  Alms-house  visiting  upon 
ourselves  and  the  women  and  children  with  whom  we  are  thrown 
in  contact,  I  think  there  are  some  serious  questions  involved,  requir- 
ing great  wisdom  and  caution,  as  well  as  concerted  thought  and 
action.  We  are  made  familiar  with  vice  in  some  of  its  boldest, 
most  repulsive  forms — with  infanticide,  abandonment,  desertion  of 
families,  etc.;  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  the  social  sins 
in  our  midst  may  weaken  our  abhorrence  of  such  crimes  against 
humanity,  instead  of  strengthening  our  horror  of  immoral,  unchaste 
living ;  and  these  women,  many  of  whom  seem  lost  to  every  sense 
of  shame,  unless  approached  with  dignity  and  judgment,  may  be 
emboldened  in  wickedness  and  have  less  realization  of  the  great 
gulf  between  a  virtuous  and  an  impure  life.  When  voung  girls, 
tempted  to  dishonor,  can  encourage  themselves  and  eacn  other  with 
the  iaiowledge  that  there  are  institutions  managed  by  ladies  ready  to 
offer  them  care,  protection,  and  support,  and  to  assume  the  burden 
which  should  be  theirs,  it  seems  as  though  a  premium  were  offered 
to  dishonor  and  vice,  and  an  influence  exerted  which  thoughtful, 
true  women  would  shrink  from,  did  they  realize  it.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  feature  of  the  "  Woman's  Rights "  movement 
which  demands  for  women  eq\ial  rights  and  immunities  with  men 
in  social  sinning  and  immorality.  While  we  ought  to  insist  upon 
the  right  of  equal  education  and  equal  remuneration  for  equally 
valuable  services  rendered,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  nature  and 
custom  have  not  given  our  sex  the  same  liberty  and  license  in  vice ; 
and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  lower  the  standard  of  woman's 
virtue,  or  remit  the  penalty  of  immoral  and  unchaste  life,  we  should 
for  our  own  protection  apply  mercifully,  yet  with  rigor,  the  exactions 
of  a  pure  social  code,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lack  of  good  sense 
and  logical  premises  and  conclusions  in  the  desire  so  prevalent 
among  truly  good  and  philanthropic  women  to  shift  the  responsibil- 
ity of  woman's  lapse  from  virtue  upon  men,  and  even  make  heroines 
of  young  women  who  have  swerved  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 
They  forget  that  if  woman's  responsibility  is  not  sustained  she  is 
enslaved.  By  acknowledging  that  she  is  irresponsible  we  also 
acknowledge  that  she  is  inferior.  If  our  courts  can  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  "  momentary  insanity, ^'^  and  not  guilty,  when  a  husband 
kills  his  wife's  partner  in  sinning,  and  the  mistress  murders  her 
suilty  companion  when  he  neglects  her  and  returns  to  his  wife  and 
family,  it  follows  conclusively  that  the  wife  is  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  her  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  the  impure  unmarried 
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woman  because  of  her  uncontrollable  jealousy  and  personal  attiao- 
tions,  which  impress  the  honorable  and  upright  jury !  Those  who 
advocate  equal  rights  for  women  should  insist  upon  equal  impartial 
punishment  with  men.  Let  the  laws  be  upheld  and  murderers  be 
dealt  with  in  these  as  in  other  criminal  cases,  the  guilty  suffering 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  be  they  women  or  men.  This  laxity 
and  injustice,  so  evident  in  such  trials,  has  its  origin  in  mistaken 
sentiment  and  want  of  respect  for  woman,  and  leads  toward  the 
demoralization  of  virtue. 

There  are  doubtless  individual  cases  where  injustice  is  done  when 
the  social  verdict  cannot  restore  the  fallen  woman ;  but  this  very 
strict  partial  code  in  the  aggregate  is  the  only  safeguard  women 
have,  tne  only  protection  to  the  most  sacred  ties — marriage,  mother- 
hood, and  the  home ;  and  these  are  being  shaken  to  the  very  founda- 
tion in  this  country  without  exciting  the  attention  of  wives  and 
mothers,  whose  life  they  are,  bv  the  loose  Protean  ideas  now  preva- 
lent— the  easy  desertion  and  divorce  laws,  varying  in  nearly  all  the 
United  States,  which,  taken  advantage  of  separately  and  selectively, 
can  in  some  one  State  tear  asunder  any  marriage  bond,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  reason  and  right.  In  no 
other  civilized  country  is  this  most  sacred  tie — which,  if  not  consid- 
ered  a  sacrament,  should  be  a  serious  religious  ceremonial — entered 
into  with  so  little  thought,  caution,  and  formality.  A  boy  and 
girl,  under  age,  can  declare  themselves  married  for  a  little  childish 
excitement ;  some  youthful  friend  can  read  a  marriage  ceremony, 
the  parties  assenting,  and  this  child's  play  or  burlesque  upon  what 
should  be  the  most  solemn  act  of  life  is  pronounced  marriage.  Two 
wayward  children  can,  upon  the  impulse  oi  the  moment,  call  at  the 
house  of  a  clergyman  and  request  to  be  married,  and  he  can  and 
frequently  does  pronounce  them  '^  man  and  wife,"  without  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians,  or  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  No 
record  is  even  obligatory,  as  clergymen  of  this  city  have  defied  the 
new  law  of  the  Board  of  Health,  requiring  notices  of  marriages  to 
be  sent  them.  A  man  or  woman  can  be  divorced  in  one  State  in 
the  morning  and  married  in  another  the  same  aflemoon. 

Public  opinion  is  the  only  check,  the  only  drawback  to  the  dese- 
orators  of  tnese  holy  ties ;  and  this,  unless  aroused  by  agitation  and 
strengthened  by  stable  laws,  will  soon  become  so  mixed  and  uncer- 
tain that  it  will  be  little  feared.  A  good  woman  may  be  openly  and 
properly  married,  and  a  devoted  wife  for  twenty  years,  rearing  a 
family  of  children.  The  husband  dies,  leaving  a  fortune ;  and  then 
there  appears  a  woman,  unheard  of  by  her,  who  claims  for  herself 
and  children  a  prior  right  in  the  estate,  upon  the  ground  that  before 
his  marriage  she  lived  with  the  man  and  called  herself  his  wife ;  and 
some  one  swearing  they  did  thus  live  together,  although  there  was 
no  pretence  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  the  courts  can  decide  her  the 
deserted  woman,  and  disgrace  and  disinherit  the  honorable  and 
virtuous  wife  and  her  children. 

There  should  of  course  upon  such  an  all-important  question,  the 
vitality  of  the  nation,  be  one  head  and  one  heart,  a  parent  govern- 
ment, sending  out  its  vivifying  and  healthful  influence  through  every 
portion  of  the  country.    But  here  we  confront  the  bane  of  our 
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Fnion,  "  State  rights,"  the  prolific  fountain  of  evil,  fed  by  the  poison 
of  human  jealousies,  selfishness,  and  ambition.  We  have  represented 
in  our  country  every  race,  and  every  type  of  liberalism  and  com- 
munism, drawn  by  the  attractive  sound  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
republicanism  ;  and  as  these,  in  many  cases  extreme  and  ignorant 
foreign  adventurers  and  leaders,  are  admitted  almost  immediately 
to  a  voice  in  our  State  governments,  there  is  the  greater  necessity 
for  a  central,  stable,  protective,  comprehensive  law  Regulating  this 
serious  and  sacred  question  of  marriage  and  divorce.  To  meet  and 
remedy  this  growing  evil,  we  who  have  no  direct  voice  in  legislation 
can  and  must  make  ourselves  heard  and  felt.  Our  opportunities  are 
in  the  household,  where  we  can  inculcate  fixed  moral  principles  and 
self-control  in  the  youth  intrusted  to  our  care ;  in  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges,  where  physical  and  moral  education  and  submission  to 
restraint  can  be  combined  with  mental  culture ;  and  in  our  personal 
influence  upon  the  master  minds  who  have* a  voice  in  the  councils 
of  our  nation ;  thus  in  effect  establishing  a  Human  Aid  Society, 
without  constitution  or  by-laws,  but  drawn  and  held  together  by  the 
bond  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — an  all-embracing  court,  which 
shall  regulate  these  vexed  questions,  fraught  with  such  vital  conse- 
quences, that  lawyers,  judges,  and  juries  may  no  longer  wrangle  and 
quibble  over  the  hydra-headed  laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  legiti- 
mate inheritance. 
Brooklyn^  March  20/A,  18Y8. 


Quack  Medicines. — At  a  recent  convention  of  pharmacists 
in  England  was  urged  the  importance  of  fixing  some  legal  limits  to 
the  wholesale  poisoniuj^  of  the  public  by  patent  medicines.  It  was 
proposed  that  even  if  it  be  impossible  altogether  to  suppress  the 
reaction  of  dishonest  quackery  upon  vulgar  superstition,  the  venders 
of  nostrums  be  compelled  to  divulge  the  composition  of  their  wares, 
and  prevented  from  publishing  mischievous  and  mendacious  adver- 
tisements concerning  them.  Among  the  examples  cited,  including 
sundry  "hair  restorers,"  which,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their 
advertised  pretensions,  contain  poisonous  quantities  of  lead,  the 
most  glaring  one  is  a  largely  certificated  "  Sure  Cure  for  the  Opium 
Habit,"  which  is  found  on  analysis  to  give  two  grains  of  morphine 
to  the  dose,  recommended  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  American  apothecaries,  most  of  whom  derive 
the  larger  part  of  their  income  irom  the  sale  of  these  secret  nos- 
trums, will  join  in  the  crusade  preached  by  their  British  cousins ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  the  Ameiican  public  were  taught  that  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  proprietary  medicines  which  flood  the  market 
are  the  products  of  uneducated  impostors,  either  wholly  inert  or  pos- 
itively deleterious. 


NORMAL    EXAMPLES    OF    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUC- 
TION OBTAINABLE  FROM  TOWN  SEWAGE  OR 
LIQUEFIED  MANURE  CULTURE. 

By  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Health  Section. 

From  Address  on  Health,  Twenty-first  Annual  Congress  of   the    BritiBh 
Social  Science  Association,  Aberdeen,  September  21st,  1877.* 

It  will  serve  to  show^  the  states  of  intelligences  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  if  I  now  state  to  you  the  normas  obtained  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  excretory  matter  of  towns  to  agricultural  production, 
and  the  sanitary  relations  of  those  normas. 

With  long  labor  the  experience  of  all  Europe  was  sedulously 
collected  on  this  subject,  and  not  only  agriculturists,  but  horti- 
culturists, such  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  skilled  in  plant-feeding, 
were  consulted  upon  it.  The  axiom  was  adopted  of  the  foremost 
vegetable  physiologist  of  the  last  century,  Decandolle,  '^  that  the 
future  of  agriculture  would  be  in  giving  food  and  water  at  the 
same  time.'"  Trial  works  were  obtained  on  this  principle.  I 
persuaded  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  to  direct  trial  works 
to  be  made  with  the  sewage  of  Paris,  and  those  as  made  by 
specialists  (Professor  Moll,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
and  Mons.  Mille)  were  in  my  opinion  the  best  that  have  been  made 
hitherto.  We  got  out,  at  our  Board  of  Health,  a  manual  exposi- 
tory of  all  the  experiences  collected,  which  we  issued  for  the  in- 
struction and  guidance  of  local  authorities.  I  have  recently 
visited,  with  a  sanitary  officer  of  the  King  of  the  Bel^ans,  some 
of  our  towns,  where  the  principle  has  been  moderately  well  ap- 
plied, and  I  may  state  the  normal  results  verified  there  and  else- 
where. You  may  be  aware  that  the  highest  agricultural  results  in 
weight  of  produce  obtained  over  a  given  area  is  bv  garden,  market- 
garden  culture,  with  the  most  active  tillage  and  the  heaviest  doses 
of  manure — almost  invariably  with  solid  manure.  The  common 
yield  from  that  culture  is  more  than  threefold  the  yield  of  ordinary 
good  agricultural  tillage.  But  the  sewage  or  the  liquefied  manure 
culture,  for  various  reasons  stated  in  the  manual  to  which  I  refer, 
everywhere  exceeds  the  best  solid  manure  culture,  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  weight  of  produce.  The  normal  results  obtained  stand 
thus :  Where  the  common  agricultural  yield  is  as  one,  the  market- 
garden  culture  is  as  three  and  a  half,  and  the  Hquefied  manure  oi: 
sewage  culture  is  as  five.  Where  the  best  of  the  ordinary  pasture 
land  can-ies  one  cow,  the  liquefied  manure  farms  carry  five,  and  the 
milk  yielded  is  of  superior  quality.  To  give  an  extreme  case.  The 
sewage  farm  of  Aldershot  is  on  a  close  quartz  sand,  ten  acres  of 

*  Continued  from  page  161. 
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which  would  not  have  kept  one  animal  alive ;  but  nnder  Mr.  James 
Blackburn  it  now  keeps  four  cows  in  milk  and  one  growing  animal. 
Mr.  W.  Hope,  V.C,  states  to  me  that  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
land  in  Gloucestershire  and  Cheshire  is  from  two  to  three  acres  to 
keep  each  cow  the  whole  year,  and  he  says :  '^  One  year  I  kept  in 
capital  condition  between  sixty  and  seventy  head  of  homed  cattle 
and  fourteen  horses  for  three  months  upon  seven  acres  of  sewaged 
Italian  rye-grass."  He  estimates  that  each  human  being  represents 
not  less  than  1,000  pounds  of  possible  rye-grass  per  annum,  and  that 
"each  human  being  represents  eighty-five  quarts  of  milk."  He 
states,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  waste  of  manure  going  on 
at  present  in  London  ^and  more  or  less  in  all  our  large  towns), 
"  tnat,  taking  the  population  of  London  at  4,000,000,  they  (the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  vestries)  are  at  present  injuring  the  oyster  and 
other  fisheries  at  an  expenditure  of  340,^00,000  quarts  of  milk 
yearly.  But  I  give  you  tnis  calculation  purposely  as  greatly  within 
the  truth.  Yet,  taking  only  one  penny  per  quart  of  milk  as  due  to 
the  grass,  t.  e.,  to  the  sewage,  and  allowing  as  much  more  for  the 
land,  the  farmer,  and  the  cow,  we  have  an  annual  preventable  waste 
of  manure  that  can  be  realized  amounting  to  no  less  than  £1,411,111 ; 
and  again  I  say  this  credit  of  our  penny  is  too  little.  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  this  estimate  is  substantially  correct." 
But  there  arises  some  important  sanitary  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  external  agricultural  economies  of  the  question.  Between 
sewage  manure  that  is  fresh  or  undecomposed  and  sewage  that  is 
putrid  from  having  been  retained  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  in 
cesspools  or  in  drains  of  deposit,  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years, 
until  it  is  flushed  out  artificially  or  by  storm,  there  is  generally  a 
difference  of  at  least  one-third.  Putrid  decomposition  of  sewage  in 
ordinary  weather  in  England,  I  have  ascertained,  begins  in  about 
four  days,  and  discharged  into  rivers  in  that  condition  it  kills  fish ; 
but  when  discharged  from  towns  that  have  been  water-closeted, 
through  self-cleansing  drains  and  sewers,  that  is  to  say,  discharged 
immediately  before  decomposition  begins,  it  feeds  fish,  and  increases 
their  number  and  improves  their  quality.  The  finest  fish  have  been 
caught  at  the  mouths  of  sewers  of  towns  drained  with  self-cleansing 
channels,  and  where  from  administrative  incapacity  they  have  not 
tried,  or  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  sewage  applied  to  the  land. 
A  case  for  litigation  as  stated  to  me  illustrates  the  position  of  the  sew- 
age farmer  in  relation  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  town.  A  farmer  contracted  with  a  town,  which  had  been 
newly  water-closeted  and  drained,  for  the  whole  of  its  excretory  mat- 
ter. On  that  contract  he  invested  his  capital  in  laying  out  a  farm  with 
appropriate  farm  buildings.  But  when  he  came  to  the  application 
he  found  that  the  whole  of  the  town  had  not  been  sewered  as  rep- 
resented, and  that  much  of  it  was  badly  drained,  and  that  as  a  con- 
sequence he  has.  had  a  less  quantity  of  manure  than  he  had  con- 
tracted for,  and  that  manure  of  an  inferior  quality.  He  has  brought 
an  action  to  recover  damages,  and,  assuming  the  case  to  be  as  stated, 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  them.  The  case  is  important,  as  showing  the 
interests  of  agriculture  in  complete  sanitation.  But  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  have  their  injuries  from  the 
sewer  gases  generated  and  distributed  into  their  houses  from  un- 
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skilfal  drainage.  I  recently  visited  Croydon  with  a  sanitary  officer 
sent  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  and  asked :  Were  the  16,000  houses 
there  all  water-closeted? — Yes,  they  were.  Were  all  the  sewers 
self-cleansing  and  free  from  smells? — Not  all ;  some  were  sewers  of 
deposit.  How  so? — They  had  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  been 
badly  jointed  by  the  contractor.  The  sewage  leaked  out  at  the 
joints  and  permeated  the  site,  and  the  flow  being  diminished,  de- 
posit was  occasioned,  and  putrefaction  and  sewer  gases  generated, 
and  outcries  raised  for  sewer  ventilation.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  member  of  the  local  sanitary  authority 
there,  and  the  engineer  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fever  cases  in  the 
town  occur  in  the  district  of  the  defective  works,  where  the  common 
pruti'escent  sewage  of  deposit  generates  sewer  gases  and  foul  smells 
— this  interior  injury  to  the  health  of  the  population  having  its  ex- 
terior injury  to  the  sewage  farm  in  the  reduction  of  the  quality, 
the  quantity,  and  the  value  of  the  produce.  On  visiting  the  sewer 
farm  of  the  Camp  of  Aldershot,  I  went  at  once  to  the  outfall,  and 
said :  "  Why,  this  camp  is  badly  drained  ?"  "  Had  I  seen  the  plan 
of  the  drainage  works?"  "No ;"  but  I  said :  "I  smelt  that  it  was 
badly  drained,  for  the  smell  at  the  outfall  was  the  smell  of  putre- 
faction— ^the  old  sewer  smell  of  the  sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  London  vestries."  And  it  was  so.  It  was  the  farmer's  griev- 
ance that  the  sewers  had  been  made  large  enough  to  receive  extra- 
ordinary storm  waters.  As  a  consequence,  the  ordinary  sewage, 
instead  of  being  concentrated  for  a  quick  discharge,  which,  with 
properly  arranged  works,  carries  any  gas  with  it  from  the  friction  of 
the  water  on  the  air  in  the  pipe — has  a  retarded  flow,  which  occa- 
sions deposit,  and  hence  decomposition,  and  waste,  and  deterioration 
of  the  manure.  Moreover,  the  deteriorated  manure  was  at  times 
brought  down  on  that  farm  in  such  flushes,  and  so  excessively 
diluted,  as  greatlv  to  encumber  the  farmer's  operations.  I  have 
found  that  from  tne  defective  engineering  this  is  a  prevalent  defect 
complained  of  by  sewage  farmers,  that  will  necessitate  laying  down 
separate  and  smaller  sewers  in  conformity  with  the  first  principles 
enunciated.  I  may  mention,  en  passant^  another  peculiar  ^evanoe 
of  the  farmer  of  the  sewage  of  the  Camp  at  Aldershot,  as  it  elicited 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  manure.  When  he  took 
the  farm  and  executed  his  works  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage,  the 
camp  was  a  stationary  camp  of  some  8,000  men.  But  since  then  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  occurred,  taking  away  the  manure  of  his  farm 
just  ^t  the  time  he  most  wanted  it,  and  he  bewails  the  departure  in 
each  man  of  his  equivalent  of  the  eighty-five  quarts  of  milk,  and  of 
the  '^  awful "  expense  to  which  he  is  put  for  artificial  manures  to 
avert  the  consequences  of  their  absence.  Added  to  the  cause  of 
irregularity  and  inferiority  in  the  qtiality  of  the  sewage  from  the 
admission  of  water  which  is  not  due  to  the  field,  but  to  the  river, 
there  is  another  and  large  cause  of  deterioration  iq  towns  by  exces- 
sive dilution  from  the  waste  water  from  the  house  service-pipes. 
The  common  practice  has  been  for  the  engineer  to  carry  the  water 
in  the  mains  only  to  the  doors  of  houses,  and  to  leave  the  house  ser- 
vices to  be  put  in  by  common  plumbers,  without  system  and  with- 
out supervision,  and,  as  a  consequence,  with  every  variety  of  defect. 
We  ascertained  by  gaugings  that  the  waste  of  water  in  the  metrop- 
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olis  was  full  three-fifths  of  the  water  pumped  in.  In  part  this  waste 
supersaturates  the  soil,  and  through  defective  drains  and  sewers 
makes  it  sodden  with  excrementitious  matter ;  and  in  part  it  adds 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  manure  by  excessive  dilution.  From 
these  causes  many  a  cry  is  raised  that '' sewage  is  worthless  as  a 
manure,  as  it  is  declared  to  be  not  worth  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  ton." 
Putridity  of  sewer  manure,  the  spoiled  manure,  assumed  to  be  a 
constant,  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  refusal  of  land  for  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  and  for  the  exaction  of  excessive  rents  for  land  any- 
where for  its  use  as  being  injurious  to  the  land  as  well  as  offensive 
to  neighborhoods.  Plain  water  irrigation,  by  the  method  of  stag- 
nant submersion,  is,  however,  productive  of  fever  and  ague.  Fresh 
sewage  manure,  if  mismanaged  so  as  to  supersaturate  the  land  and 
produce  surface  decomposition  by  stagnation,  may  be  made  highly 
injurious.  But  high  culture,  market-garden  culture,  with  heavy 
top-dressings  of  sond  manure,  almost  of  necessity  kept  during  long 
periods  in  states  of  decomposition  before  it  can  be  ab^rbed  by  the 
soil,  sanitarians  know  very  well  are  injurious  and  unfit  for  the  close 
vicinity  of  habitations.  The  way  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public 
health  from  such  dressings  with  solid  manure,  ana  at  the  same  time 
to  augment  its  productive  power,  is  to  liquefy  it,  and  apply  it  in  the 
liquefied  form  in  quantities  adapted  to  the  receptivity  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  vegetation,  as  horticulturists  and  the  growers  of  prize 
fruits  are  skilled  in  doing.  Examples  were  adduced,  where,  by  this 
process,  more  than  a  double  fertilizing  power  was  imparted  to  a 
given  quantity  of  solid  manure.  The  common  waste  of  the  farm- 
yard manures  and  of  solid  manures  generally  in  common  agriculture 
throughout  the  land,  was  estimated  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  of  Dean- 
ston,  a  distinguished  agriculturist,  as  equivalent  to  an  additional 
rental  At  a  time  when  town  sewage  was  only  known  in  its  then 
condition  of  putridity — the  condition  in  which  even  medical  officers  in 
old  urban  districts  only  know  of  it  now — I  got  trials  made  on  a  small 
scale  of  a  method  of  subterranean  distribution  through  permeable 
agricultural  drain-pipes.  I  got  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  to  make  trials 
of  this  method,  and  tney  were  very  successful    They,  however,  re- 

Juired  great  skill,  and  were  comparatively  very  expensive.  But  the 
iscovery  that  the  condition  of  putridity  was  not  a  necessity,  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  condition  of 
the  sewage  from  self-cleansing  house  drains  and  sewers,  and  of  the 
inoffensiveness  and  the  convenience  and  greater  cheapness  of  sur- 
face-distribution, led  me  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  the  method 
of  subterranean  distribution.  Nevertheless,  this  method  has  been 
independently  prosecuted  with  much  success  by  the  late  Monsieur 
Gharpentier,  a  vine-grower  of  Bordeaux,  and  I  consider  that  it  will 
be  found  to  be  eligible  under  certain  conditions,  especially  for  the 
culture  of  fruit-trees  and  of  ornamental  timber  near  cities. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how,  with  such  a  cheaper  method  of 
removal  and  conservation  of  the  manure  than  all  others — that  by 
water-carriage — and  with  such  cheap  and  convenient  methods  of 
application  to  the  soil,  and  with  such  rich  yields,  exceeding  the 
highest  of  common  market-garden  production,  sewage  farms  seldom 
pav,  and  are  generally  attended  with  loss  to  the  towns  ?  In  part 
this  is  explained  by  the  mismanagement  I  have  stated.    Moreover, 
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sewage  fanning  does  not  pay  when  the  Legislature  sanctions,  as  it 
has  done,  exactions  of  fivefold  values  for  land ;  sewage  fanning 
does  not  pay  when  a  town  is  put  to  as  much  expense  for  obtaining 
a  local  Act  as  would  suffice  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class  farm- 
steading  ;  or  when  a  town  has  been  subjected  to  a  Parliamentary 
conflict,  and  to  such  expenses  as  £10,000,  to  which  Birmingham  has, 
I  understand,  been  subjected — a  sum  sufficient  to  have  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  preparing  more  than  1,000  acres  of  ordinary  land  ;  it 
does  not  pay  when  tne  engineering  expenses  belonging  to  the  inter- 
nal works  of  a  town,  such  as  the  pumping-works  for  carrying  away 
the  sewage,  which  would  have  to  be  paid  if  it  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  are  charged  to  the  farm ;  it  does  not  pay  for  works  of  the  or- 
dinary scale  of  works  of  engineers  who  are  not  agriculturists,  and 
not  conversant  with  the  necessities  of  agricultural  economy;  it  does 
not  pay  when,  to  use  the  expression  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones, 
of  the  Wrexham  Sewage  Farm,  in  reference  to  so  many  examples 
*'  scattered  #ver  the  country  of  sewage  farms  with  massive  vaults 
for  tanks,  and  permanent  carriers  in  places  where  they  only 
encumber  the  ground  and  stop  the  plough,  as  well  as  of  bad 
subsoil  laid  bare  in  ruthless  levelung — when  farming  considerations 
are  less  regarded  than  the  execution  of  those  great  engineering 
works  laid  out  on  the  understanding  that  something  solid  was  re- 
quired by  the  rate-payers  for  their  money,  and  that  their  engineers 
should  be  paid  by  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted." Neither  do  sewage  &rms  pay  when  they  are  subjected  to 
the  scales  of  expenses  of  municipal  officers  for  unskilled  service,  or 
for  inferior  service  that  is  not  special,  as  '*  that  of  a  common  farm 
bailiff,  at  258.  a  week,  to  please  some  fifteen  or  twenty  masters, 
town  councillors,  who  have  no  experience  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  who  must  all  have  a  vote,  on  entirely  new  and  difficult  farm 
management."  But  they  do  and  will  pay,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rawlinson,  and  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Kead,  himself  a  successful 
farmer,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report  on  an  examination  of  all 
the  present  methods  of  disposing  of  town  sewage :  *^  Where  a  fair 
rent  is  charged  for  suitable  land,  the  sewage  is  regularly  delivered, 
and  a  good  market  is  close  at  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  return  for  capital  judiciously  expended  upon  sewage  farms 
will  produce  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  money  invested  by 
the  majority  of  tulage  farmers  throughout  the  country."  It  wi^ 
not  within  their  province,  or  those  two  able  and  practical  men 
might  easily  have  shown  the  conditions  in  which,  after  so  much  had 
been  done  to  make  the  sewage  of  little  worth,  localities  had  been 
led,  by  railway  or  other  insanitary  engineers  who  know  nothing  of 
agriculture,  to  give  no  trouble  about  it,  and  to  allow  the  constrac- 
tion  of  great  tunnel  sewers,  to  throw  their  manurial  matter  into  the 
sea,  at  manyfold  the  expense  that  would  have  sufficed  to  effect  su- 
perior applications  of  it  for  the  production  of  food  and  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Market-garden  farmers  admit  that  sewage  farms  have  great  ad- 
vantage over  their  culture  in  being  supported  by  the  constant  regu- 
lated supply  of  water  to  the  city,  and  in  being  protected  from 
droughts  and  the  irregularities  of  rainfalls.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  sewer  manure  farms  have  a  peculiar  advantage  over  the  market- 
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garden  farms,  as  well  as  ordinary  farms,  in  the  ready  and  superior 
means  of  feeding  the  plants  by  liquefied  as  compared  with  the 
common  feeding  by  the  solid  manures.  I  have  known  a  liquid  mar 
nure  farmer,  who  regulated  his  plant-feeding  as  he  wanted  woody 
fibre,  the  leaf,  or  the  fruit  developed,  and  who  at  will  could  chanse 
the  color  of  the  leaves  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  solid  manures.  By  the  liquefied,  manure  culture 
the  character  of  the  produce  is  largely  changed ;  there  is  a  larger 
production  of  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matter.  The  liquefied  ma- 
nure culture  converts  some  plants  almost  into  new  ones.  The  sew- 
aged  rhubarbs  have  been  sought  for  their  excellence  to  make  cham- 
pagne or  a  superior  still  hock.  The  finest  perfumes  known  are 
yielded  for  the  boudoir  of  fashion  from  what  would  be  the  odious 
stench  of  the  wynds  or  alleys.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  liquefied 
manure  culture  will  develop  and  accuston\  the  people  to  new  and 
superior  edibles  as  common  food,  to  give  relief  from  the  terrible 
consequences  of  main  dependence  9n  single  crops,  an  evil  against 
which  the  increasing  insect  visitations  are  giving  additional  national 
warnings.  This  liquefied  manure  culture,  with  the  excreta  of  cities, 
when  perfected,  will,  I  consider,  be  an  advance  of  what  I  have  here- 
tofore contended  for,  as  a  principle  of  agricultural  economy,  the 
economy  of  what  I  have  called  '^  intensive ''  culture  and  food  man- 
ufacture in  narrow  areas,  as  against  extensive  or  thin  culture  over 
wide  areas.  For  if  we  obtain,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  established 
normas,  a  fivefold  yield  on  the  same  area,  there  will  be  required 
onlj  one-fifth  of  the  extent  of  drainage  for  the  removal  of  surplus 
moisture,  one-fifth  of  reading,  one-fifth  of  the  space  for  the  removal 
of  crops,  and  one-fifth  of  the  hedging  or  the  outer  fencing  of  farms. 
On  the  principle  of  intensive  culture  a  higher  order  of  works  and 
of  machmery  may  be  afforded  for  food  manufactures.  In  this  view 
well-cultivated  sewer  farms  may  be  made  subjects  of  superior  na- 
tional agricultural  instruction. 

A  metropolis,  as  the  centre  of  science  of  an  empire,  with  endow- 
ments from  common  funds  for  common  benefit,  may  be  expected  ifi- 
take  the  lead  in  the  practical  applications  of  science  for  the  advan- 
tage in  guidance  of  provincial  cities.  This  becoming  position  Paris 
has  maintained  in  what  is  called  the  *' sewage  difficulty."  It 
has  referred  the  subject  to  superior  scientists  and  practitioners, 
who  have  expounded  it  in  aole  reports  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  provincial  cities  of  the  empire.  *The  French 
Commission  has  set  aside  at  once  the  preposterous  notion,  got  from 
the  representatives  of  the  vestries  of  London,  of  carrying  the  sew- 
age of  the  metropolis  to  the  sea.  It  rejects  the  principle  of  collec- 
tion and  removal  of  the  excreta  by  the  pail,  of  which  Paris  has  had 
too  long  experience,  and  will  proceed  to  substitute  water  Carriage 
as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  practicable.  It  rejects  all  plans  of  inter- 
mediate precipitation,  of  solidification,  of  chemical  treatment,  of 
disinfection,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  patent  manures,  such  as  are 
in  conflict  in  England,  having  had  long  experience  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  the  little  advantage  of  the  declining  manufacture  of 
poudrette  in  Paris.  Having  examined  these  projects  in  principle  and 
in  detail,  it  concludes  by  tne  affirmation  of  our  principle  of  the  un- 
interrupted and  constant  conveyance  of  all  excretory  matter  possi- 
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ble  by  water-carriage  direct  to  the  land,  and  it  has  set  the  practical 
example  of  it,  close  to  Paris,  where,  but  for  the  intemiptions  of  the 
war  of  1870,  it  would  now  have  been  largely  and  systematically 
developed  on  a  scale  of  agricultural  grandeur.  At  present  the  ap- 
plications have  been  chiefly  by  small  farmers,  and  consequently  m 
rude  methods.  But  I  trust  that  by  the  next  year  the  sewage  farm- 
ing of  Paris  will  have  its  place  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition.  Dr.  Folsom,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  has  visited  the  chief  sanitary  works  in 
Europe,  and  has  presented  a  report  upon  his  examinations,  very 
much  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  French  Conmiission 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  direct  sewage  applications. 

There  is  one  practice  in  cities  passed  by  as  a  detail  of  no  great 
importance  in  sanitation  to  which  I  beg  to  call  attention.  We  found 
in  London  that  at  least  1,000  loads  of  norse-dung  were  daily  depos- 
ited from  the  traffic  on  the  streets.  The  interest  of  agriculture  is 
that  this  mass  of  valuable  fertilizing  matter — some  850,000  loads  a 
year — should  be  carefully  preserved.  But  it  is  spread  about,  tritu- 
rated, and  a  large  proportion  of  its  finest  constituents  lost  by  the 
evaporation  which  malces  the  streets  at  times  smell  like  ill-kept 
stable-yards.  So  much  of  the  street-mud,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
constituent,  as  can  be  gathered  up  bv  hand-labor,  is  removed  at  in- 
tervals by  the  expensive  method  of  cartage,  so  that  the  waste  is 
very  considerable.  But  the  sanitary  interest  of  the  population  is 
that  the  removal  of  it,  as  a  source  of  the  pollution  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  should  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  breathe  pulverized  horse-dung,  as 
they  are,  which  forms  by  analysis  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
mud  and  dust  of  the  streets  that  so  befouls  the  skin  and  the  clothes 
as  to  require  continual  extra  washing  and  labor  to  maintain  cleanli- 
ness. The  injurious  effects  of  London  street  mud  may  be  inferred 
from  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  Graves,  the  print  publisher,  who 
states  that  an  engraving  may  be  cleaned  from  ink  or  from  oil,  but 
not  from  London  mud.  Now,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  street 
Cleansing  is  by  water  power — by  the  jet  from  the  hose  and  hydrant. 
We  had  complete  trial  works  of  this  mode  of  cleansing,  and  found 
that  whilst  it  was  more  rapid  and  effectual  than  cleansing  by  the 
broom,  it  was  not  half  so  expensive.  It  partakes  in  principle  of 
the  removal  by  the  water-closet,  and  of  the  direct  conveyance  of 
the  manurial  \natter  to  the  land  in  the  quickest  manner,  and  placing 
it  in  immediate  chemical  combination  with  the  soil,  with  the  least 
loss.  We  also  recommended  the  system  for  the  collateral  purpose 
of  fire  prevention,  by  having  an  apparatus  available  for  the  purpose 
always  ready.  Pans  has  adopted  the  method  propounded,  as  did 
Hamburgh  long  before,  with  a  large  reduction  of  its  fires ;  and  as 
to  that  matter,  I  beg  to  mention,  by  the  way,  so  has  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgovir,  as  to  fire  prevention,  with  a  reduction  of 
their  previous  losses  by  fire  by  two-thirds.  By  this  method  of 
cleansing  an  appropriate  impermeable  pavement  ]raris  has  acquired 
the  name  of  *^  clean-streeted  Paris."  And  it  is  noted  by  French 
sanitary  authorities  that  marked  improvements  in  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  have  followed  the  extension  of  the  improved  impermea- 
ble paving  and  of  this  mode  of  sui-face-cleansing. 


Mons.  Mille,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  Paris,  has  made  a  report  on 
the  works  of  sanitation  for  the  metropolis  of  the  German  empire, 
Berlin,  and  he  points  out  that  they  are  on  principle  derived  from  the 
report  inspired  bv  myself.  We  might  claim  as  due  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  some  pnnciples  and  details  of  our  original  elaboration,  that 
have  been  adopted  in  Paris,  beyond  those  I  have  stated,  as  the  aban- 
donment of  nver  supplies  for  spring  supplies,  a  measure  in  which 
Paris  is  in  advance  of  London. 

My  plan  for  the  primary  sanitation  of  London  was  first  to  put  the 
whole  of  the  water  supplies  under  unity  of  management  on  a  public 
footing.  Successive  Royal  Commissions  have  reinforced  that  con- 
clusion. We  next  proposed  to  abandon  river  sources  of  supplies,  as 
of  unavoidably  inferior  quality,  if  not  from  the  sewage  of  towns  which 
might  be  diverted  from  the  surface  washing  of  lands  which  could  not 
be  diverted,  and  we  prepared  to  resort  to  spring  supplies,  of  which 
we  found  in  the  Surrey  sands  springs  of  soft  water  oi  double  the  then 
actual  consumption  of  the  metropolis.  Whether  they  would  now 
suffice  for  the  increased  population,  and  what  assistance  would  be 
needed  and  available  from  other  sources,  would  be  matter  of  inquiry. 
But  the  delivery  of  these  spring  sources  would  have  been  constant 
and  direct  to  the  house,  without  the  intervention  of  any  external  sub- 
sidence or  filtration  reservoirs,  or  any  stagnation  in  internal  cisterns 
which  would  be  unneeded  and  detrimental.  The  fouled  water,  with 
all  excretory  matter,  would  have  been  in  course  of  constant  removal 
through  self-cleansing  impermeable  drains  from  beneath  the  sites  of 
houses,  and  through  self-cleansing  sewers  from  beneath  the  streets 
and  the  site  of  the  metropolis.  By  steam  power  mostly,  such  as  that 
by  which  the  fresh  water  was  carried  into  the  houses,  the  fouled  water 
would  have  been  carried  from  them,  and  be  distributed  in  several 
directions  on  to  land  fitted  for  its  reception.  We  prepared  for  the 
agricultural  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  in  at  least 
four  sections^umping  backwards  to  the  south-west  as  well  as  to  the 
north-west.  By  the  concentration  of  pumps  for  sectional  distribution, 
we  should  have  increased  falls  and  the  rapidity  of  the  discharge,  and 
we  were  perfectly  confident  that  as  a  general  result  there  would  be 
no  stagnant  fc^cal  matter  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  fouled  water  would  be  deposited  as  manurial  matter — not  in 
suspension,  but  in  chemical  combination — ^in  the  soil  within  the  day. 
Of  the  interruption  of  our  preparations  and  expositions  by  an  epi- 
demic visitation  of  cholera  with  which  we  were  charged  to  attend, 
and  of  the  working  in  Parliament  of  the  opposing  sinister  interests, 
it  may  be  useful  for  public  instruction  to  give  an  account  hereafter. 
But  it  is  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  advancement  of  sanitary 
science  to  state  that  the  German  engineers  have  (as  stated  by  M. 
Mille),  upon  a  study  of  our  principles,  adopted  them,  and  are  closely 
applying  them  for  the  sanitation  of  Berlin.  The  river  Spree  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  river  sources,  but  col- 
lections of  waters  are  now  bemg  made  from  beneath  the  sands  near 
Berlin  in  close  analogy  with  the  proposed  spring  collection  of  water 
near  London.  These  sands  near  Berlin,  uncultivated  and  almost 
barren,  constitute  superior  natural  filtera  even  of  the  rainfall,  and 
the  water  so  collected  is  delivered  direct,  on  the  constant  system, 
to  every  house  in  that  metropolis.    A  new  and  self-cleansing  system 
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of  sewers  is  in  formation,  and  house  drains  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  connection  with  them,  for  the  constant  removal  of 
all  excreta  as  sewage,  and  for  its  direct  application  to  the  land. 
The  German  metropolis  is  for  this  purpose  treated  in  five  sections, 
with  a  main  pumping  station  for  each;  and  the  sewage  will  be 
plumped  out  by  two  lines  of  mains  to  two  large  farms  on  sandy  land, 
like  that  of  Aldershot,  one  farm  noi*th  and  one  south,  for  which 
altogether  about  4,000  acres  of  land  have  been  provided.  The 
house  connections  are  not  yet  completed  with  closets,  but  one  farm 
of  about  400  acres  is  already  in  operation,  and  one  crop  has  been 
taken  from  it,  demonstrating  the  extraordinary  development  of  pro- 
ductive power  by  liquefied  manure. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin  the  Governor  did  me  the 
honor  to  ask  my  opinion  of  the  plan  for  its  sanitation,  and  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  express  my  gratification  at  the  afiirmation 
they  gave  of  our  principles,  and  my  confidence  that  if  they  were 
applied  with  completeness  in  the  details,  Berlin,  from  being  the 
lowest  iu  sanitary  position,  would  be  raised  to  the  highest  of  any 
capital  in  Europe,  and  be  made  the  worthy  seat  of  the  great  German 
empire. 

The  old  city  of  Dantzig  has  been  made  a  sort  of  trial  work  of 
the  principle  of  venous  and  arterial  circulation.  Water-carriage 
has  been  introduced  there  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses,  and 
a  direct  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  land  made  by  M.  Yon 
Weibe,  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Aird,  the  contractor,  with  complete 
success.  A  material  reduction  of  an  excessively  heavy  death-rate 
has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  water-carriage  from 
the  houses,  and  crops  such  as  have  never  been  obtained  before  from 
any.  culture  have  been  raised  from  the  adjacent  lands.  At  Ham- 
burgh, where  I  was  credited  by  Mr.  W.  Lindley,  the  engineer,  with 
the  principles  of  sanitation  applied  to  the  houses ;  and  at  Dantzig, 
as  well  as  at  Berlin,  the  practicability  of  the  system  of  water- 
carriage  during  long  severe  frosts  has  been  established.  At  Dantzig, 
and  subsequently  at  Berlin,  the  practicability  of  the  regular  distri- 
bution of  the  sewage  to  the  land  underneath  the  ice  and  snow  has 
also  been  demonstrated,  and  the  necessity  of  large  storage  reservoirs 
of  sewage  during  the  winter  obviated.  From  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Dantzig,  Von  Winter,  I  have  received  a  very  gratify- 
ing account  of  the  public  appreciation  of  the  work  of  sanitation, 
marked  by  the  increased  application  for  houses  where  the  works  have 
been  completed. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  England,  as  a  rule,  the  sewage 
of  about  one  hundred  persons  may  be  utilized  on  an  acre  of  ordinary 
land.  Local  conditions  differ  materially,  and  at  Berljn,  Mr.  Hol- 
brecht  anticipates  that  he  may  be  able  to  utilize  the  sewage  of  about 
half  more  of  the  population  on  that  area.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that 
for  efficiency  and  profit  a  smaller  number  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  better. 

On  the  whole,  I  submit,  from  such  evidences,  derived  from  in- 
creasing practice,  that  the  venous  and  arterial  system  of  sanitation 
for  the  protection  of  urban  populations  is  safe  for  eventual  general 
adoption  with  the  progress  of  science,  in  respect  to  economy  as  well 
as  for  health. 


(Bditor'0  Sable. 


The  Alcoholic  Treatmeii);  of  Diphtheria. 

Bbooklyn,  March  12«A,  1878. 
Dbab  Doctor  :  In  reviewing  my  paper  on  diphtheria,  published 
from  the  ^Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  October, 
1877,*  yon  inadvertently  do  injustice  to  my  plan  of  treatment,  and 
convey  a  false  impression  to  your  readers.  You  state  my  claims, 
but  fail  to  give  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based,  and  then  falling 
back  on  a  priori  reasoning,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
have  made  a  great ''  mistake.^'  Your  ^'  persooal  experience,"  which 
has  been  ^'  considerable,"  negatives  my  estimate  of  the  virtues  of 
alcohoL  More  than  that,  rum  and  filth  go  together — the  more  rum 
the  more  diphtheria — so  that  instead  of  alcohol  being  an  antidote 
to  the  diphtheria  poison,  it  '^  is  a  congener,  calculated  to  intensify 
the  poison  and  promote  its  effects :  and  no  benefit  can  be  ascribed 
to  it  on  other  grounds  than  similia  similibua  curantur?'* 

Permit  me  to  say,  dear  Doctor,  that  you  never  had  any  real  ex- 
perience in  my  mode  of  giving  alcohol ;  and  also  that  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  above  quotation,  that  I  am  treading  on 
heterodox  ground,  can  have  no  weight  with  any  one  whose  grand 
object  in  practice  is  to  cure  his  patients.  With  your  consent  I 
will  present  certain  facts  that  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the  years  '74, 
'75  and  '76  there  were  reported  in  this  city  6,649  cases  of  diph- 
theria, and  during  the-  same  period  the  certificates  of  death  from 
this  disease  were  2,856 — a  mortality  of  more  than  one  in  three. 
^^Frorn  January  lOth,  '74,  when  I  lost  a  young  girl,  ten  years  of 
age,  to  this  date,  September  15th,  '77,  I  have  reported  seventy- 
eight  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  lost  one  only."  This  came  to  me 
second-hand.  ^'  The  child  refused  all  food  and  medicine,  and  died 
in  thirty-six  hours."  "To  these  seventy-eight  cases  should  be 
added  some  eight  cases,  or  more,  which,  from  the  slight  local 
trouble,  or  other  cause,  were  not  reported;  but  which,  from  the 
course  of  the  disease,  I  am  convinced  were  really  diphtheritic." 
..."  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  yeai-s, 
eighty-five  cases  of  diphtheria  nave  been  treated  successively 
without  a  failure.  What  is  more,  not  a  death  appears  under  the  head 
of  croup,  or  other  disease,  the  sequel  of  the  diphtheritic  poison." 

This  report  was  drawn  up  from  the  books  of  tne  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  is  easily  confirmed  or  disproved. 

Since  September,  '77, 1  have  had  thirty  cases  of  diphtheria,  four 
cases  in  one  family,  two  of  which  were  complicated  with  scarlatina, 
and  five  in  another,  one  of  which  was  also  complicated  with  scarla- 
tina. Of  these  thirty  cases  I  lost  one.  Thus  you  see.  Doctor,  there 
is  a  record  of  135  cases  of  diphtheria  with  one  death.  Do  you 
still  say  there  must  be  a  "  mistake  "  ? 

*Thb  Bajotabiait,  p.  46,  current  series.  - 
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Since  reading  an  article  in  the  Kings  Coanty  Medical  Society,  in 
substance  the  same  as  that  published  in  the  Buffalo  Journal^  many 
physicians  here  have  followed  the  alcoholic  treatment.  One  re- 
marked to  a  friend  that  ''  it  hit  every  time,"  and  many  boast  of 
almost  uniform  success.  Indeed,  it  is  beginning  to  be  an  axiom 
here  that  the  early  free  use  of  alcohol  is  all  but  certain  to  save  the 
patient.     Of  this  fact  you  can  easily  assure  yourself. 

Within  the  two  years  last  past  you  are  aware  that  two  of  our 
number  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fell  disease  in  their  devotion  to  their 
profession.    All  the  resources  of  rational  medicine  availed  naught. 

The  present  winter  two  others  contriEu^ted  the. disease*  whilst  at- 
tending tracheotomy  cases.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  "  mistake  " 
about  the  diagnosis  of  such  cases.  These  two  physicians,  Doctors 
Catlin  and  Hopkins,  placed  themselves  on  the  '^  congener  "  of  filth 
and  sewer  gas,  and  promptly  recovered.  The  empirical  remedy — 
one  that  I  have  had  in  tnal  since  December,  1860 ;  one  that  is  "  not 
a  stimulant  in  diphthefia,  but  a  febrifuge  ;  is  not  an  excitant,  but  a 
sedative ;  is  not  a  tonic  to  support  the  strength,  but  an  antidote  to 
neutralize  the  poison  " — came  off  conqueror,  and  that  too  in  less 
than  a  week.  If  these  things  are  facts,  proven  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture  by  actual  personal  observation,  not  only  by  myself  but  by 
many  others,  what,  my  dear  Doctor,  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
That  is  the  question.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  test  the  matter 
empirically^  as  many  here  have  done,  than  to  consign  the  pamphlet 
to  the  waste-basket,  where  all  trash  of  the  ''  similia  similUnis  curan- 
tur^^  stamp  meet  their  ignoble  end  ? 

Tours  truly,  E.  N".  Chapman. 

Rbmarks. — We  could  not,  if  we  would,  ignore  the  fact  that  while 
the  forte  of  The  Santfabian  is  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  Edi- 
tor does  not  shrink  from  challenging  its  treatment  whenever  that 
appears  to  him  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  accepted  truths  of  pathol- 
ogy and  general  experience.  Dr.  Chapman's  treatment  of  diphtheria 
is  by  no  means  new  to  him.  As  a  contemporary  in  the  same  field, 
he  recialls  not  only  his  own  published  observations  in  regard  to  both 
cause  and  treatment,  but  also  Dr.  Chapman's,  nearly  twenty  yeara 
ago,  when  Dr.  Chapman  first  published  his  abandonment  of  caustic 
and  mercurials,  and  his  subsequent  reliance  on  brandy  and  quinine.* 
The  chief  difference  between  Dr.  Chapman  and  the  Editor  of  The 
Sanitabian  is  that  the  latter  long  since  abandoned  alcoholic  treat- 
ment in  this  disease,  while  the  former  has  continued  it  so  exclu- 
sively as  apparently  not  to  have  allowed  himself  to  become  famil- 
iar with  any  other ;  and  withal,  with  such  success  as  to  fully  justify 
his  course.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  numerous  other  observers 
who  have  tried  it,  and  ourselves  among  them,  not  to  have  found 
any  such  specific  effects  of  alcohol.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  this 
treatment,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it;    and  that  Dr.  Chapman's 

*  TransactionB  of  Kings  County  Medical  Society.  YoL  I.  (1858  to  1864), 
pp.  132  and  199. 
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particular  "  mode  of  giving  alcohol  **  bestows  upon  it  any  new 
virtue,  or  that  alcohol  changes  its  nature  in  diphtheria,  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  Besides,  if  alcohol  is  as  beneficial  as  he  claims, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  increased  use  of  it,  afler  his  example, 
to  favorably  affect  the  rate  of  mortality,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  Taking  his  own  figures:  In  the  years  1874,  1875, 
and  1876  there  were  reported  in  Brooklyn  6,649  cases,  of  which 
2,355  died,  or  1  in  every  2.82.  From  January  1st  to  October  1st, 
1877  (latest  complete  returns)  there  were  repoi*ted  1,605  cases,  of 
which  581  died,  or  1  in  every  2.76 — an  increasing  ratio.  "  From 
certain  facts,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  ignored,"  from  the  Regis 
trar's  figures,  '^  the  axiom  here  that  the  early  free  use  of  alcohol  is 
all  but  certain  to  save  the  patient,''  based  thoagh  it  is  upon 
^'  almost  uniform  success,"  is  shown  by  official  statistics  to  be  a 


fallacy — notwithstanding  the  accumulating  cures  of  Dr.  Chapman 
and  his  followers. 

The  EuCldyptUS. — ^Prof.  Samuel  Lockwood,  in  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  for  April,  adds  a  valuable  chapter  to  the  literature 
of  the  Eucalyptus,  illustrated  by  a  representation  of  the  stem, 
leaves,  and  flower  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth,  and  dwelling 
not  pnly  upon  the  hygienic  value  of  this  tree,  but  upon  its  great 
value  in  an  economic  point  of  view.    He  observes : 

*^  That  the  JBl  globulus  has  earned  by  fair  experiment  its  name  of 
fever-tree,  as  a  preventive,  seems  now  to  be  settled.  Its  rapid 
growth  must  make  it  a  great  drainer  of  wet  soils,  while  its  marked 
terebinthine  odor  may  nave  its  influence,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  liberation  of  this  essence  into  the  aij  stands  connected  with 
its  generation  of  ozone.  But,  whatever  the  sanatory  activities  of 
the  eucalypt  may  be,  the  fact  is  squarely  settled  that  spots  in  Italy, 
uninhabitable  because  of  malarial  fever,  have  been  rendered  tolera- 
ble by  the  planting  of  JSJ.  globulus^  and  it  is  believed  that  a  more 
plentiful  planting  would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  remove  the  difficulty. 
A  military  post  is  mentioned  in  Algeria  in  which  the  garnson  had 
to  be  changed  every  five  days,  such  was  the  virulence  of  the  malaria. 
A  plantation  of  eucalypts  cleared  the  miasma  nearly  away,  and  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  frequent  changes  of  the  garrison.  In  this 
case  60,000  trees  were  planted." 

And  of  its  economic  value : 

"  When  fi-eshly  cut  the  wood  of  these  trees  is  soft,  but  so  full  is 
it  of  a  resinous  gum  that  it  soon  hardens,  and  becomes  wellnigh 
imperishable.  For  ships,  and  docks,  and  jetties,  it  is  invaluable. 
The  terrible  Teredo  navaXis^  or  ship-worm,  lets  it  alone.  It  is  proof 
also  against  that  fearful  scourge,  the  termites,  or  white  ants. 
Hence,  in  India,  eucalyptus-wood  is  used  for  the  sleepers  of  the 
railroads,  where  it  defies  the  insects  and  the  climate.  So  great  is 
the  variety  of  the  eucalypts,  that  they  are  provident  for  nearly 
every  purpose  which  wood  can  subserve." 

The  emblem  of  The  Sanitabian  represents  the  leaf  and  flower 
of  the  eucalyptus  globulus  in  adult  growth^  entwined  with  the 
poppy.  Those  who  would  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  this  remarka- 
ble tree  should  get  the  April  number  of  Popular  Science  and  Thb 
Sanitabian  for  May,  1876. 


New  Toik,  1,(M.S00— 1  WMb  eodliig  Uu .  3B 
Phltadelpbla,  Beo.tKX)— <  nseka  ending  Apl.  S. . 
BcoaUrii.  tsBjOaa—i  meka  ending  Much  a. . 

81.  Lonlc.  EOO.OXl-t  weeki  ending  Mucb  80. . . 
Chlc^o, 460^0(0— 4  week! ending Huch SO... 
BalUmore,  KOOOO-a  week*  ending  Hucb  33. 
BortOD,  868,00O-<  maka  ending  Hucb  30.. .. . 
ClDClnnU],!80,000-a  weeks  ending  Sucli  tO, 

San  VnocliMO,  aOO^OOO— numlh  (tf  Feb 

New  Orleut,  110,ai»74  weaki  ending  Uu.  SI 

WMblngton.l«l,OQO-^mantliot  FM...  

nttabnigb,  Itt,O0O— 

NewiA,  1S«,000- 

ProTldance,  10ll,0aD— monCli  of  Mar.  

MllwtakM,  taviCD-^nonth  <tf  Feb 

Rocheater,  70,000— month  of  Ibr 

B]clunond,r7,0ao-B  weakB  ending  Aprl) <!.... 

Kevr  Havea,  60,000— month  of  Mar 

Charlaalon,  DT,0aO— a  weeka  ending  Haich  I<). . 

Tolsdo.  AO.COa-manthofFeb 

Koblle,  4D,000-mou[h  ol  Feb 

Dajtoa,  afl,00O-4  week!  ending  JfyiO  4 

HubTiUe,  IT.OOO-montb  of  Hweli 

Wheeling,  W,000- 

Bnffalo,  170,000-.... 

EnoxTllle,  lt,00O— month  of  Feb 

Pitenon,  40,000— 

Fetenbmg,  10,000- 

Salmi,  8,000— monlb  of  Feb  

Elmln,  tO,OM>— month  of  Her. 

Yonkera,lB,BOO-monihiif  Mar 

Hamphla,  4a,OI»- 

Detroit,  116,000— 

B;ncDae,  60,000— month  of  Htr 

Beading,  4O,O01J- 

Baoramento,  81,000— 

Mlnneapolla,  44,000- 

Bowling  Qieen,  l),OOI>— 


Foreign. — TJoited  Kingdom  of  QreAt 
Britaia.  Dnring  two  weeks  endiDgHar. 
Mb,  13,14?  birtlu  and  7,778  dcAthe 
were  regiatered  in  Ijondon  and  twenty- 
two  other  latge  towiu,  and  the  natnml 
incKWe  of  the  population  was  4 
The  annual  ratio  of  mortality  from  all 
canaee  was,  pir  1,000,  in  London,  38.6: 
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Dublin,  82.4;  Portsmouth,  16.7;  Nor- 
wich, 27.7;  Wolverhampton,  24.8;  Sun- 
derland, 21.8;  ShefSeld,  29.5;  Birming- 
ham, 27.2;  Bristol,  19.9;  Liverpool; 
27.5;  Balford,  24.5;  Oldham,  25;  Brad- 
ford, 21.5;  Leeds,  19.2;  Hull,  20.7;  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 24.8;  Leicester,  18.2; 
Manchester,  28;  Nottingham,  19.2; 
Brighton,  26.7;  Plymouth,  80.8.  Other 
foreign  cities  at  most  recent  dates  (week 
ending),  per  1,000— Paris,  March  7,  28; 
Rome,  Jan.  26,  42;  Vienna,  March  2, 
84;  Brussels,  March  2,  28;  Berlin,  Feb. 
16,  27;  Hamburg,  Feb.  23,  25;  Cal- 
cutta,  Feb.  2,  85;  Bombay,  Feb.  6,  45; 
Madras,  Jan.  11,  83;  Amsterdam, 
March  2,  26;  Rotterdam,  March  2,  81; 
The  Hague,  March  2,  28;  Christiana, 
March  2,  20;  Breslau,  March  2,  80; 
Buda  Pesth,  Feb.  28,  41;  Turin,  Feb. 
28,  86;  Alexandria,  Feb.  28.  48;  Copen- 
hagen, Feb.  26,  24;  Munich,  March  2, 
48;  Naples,  Feb.  4,44. 

New  Haven. ^—Population  60,000. 
The  deaths  for  1877  numbered  1,182. 
These  deaths  the  health  officer  estimates 
represent  an  average  sickness  of  780  days 
each,  or  in  the  aggregate  862,860  days' 
sickness^  At  an  average  total  expense 
of  |2  per  diem,  they  cost  the  commun- 
ity of  New  Haven  $1,725,720,  or  nearly 
$29  for  every  individual  of  the  entirc 
population.  This  summazy  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the 
dty  fathers  the  cost  of  sickness  as  com- 
pared with  the  expenses  incurred  for  its 
prcvention,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
contrasted  wealth  of  health.  The  cost 
of  the  Fire  and  Police  Departments,  for 
the  protection  of  property,  during  the 
year  was  $150,000;  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Health  Department,  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  life  of  the 
people,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
was  $2,000.  The  want  of  sanitary 
economy  is  still  further  illustrated  by 

*  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
Ctty  of  New  Haven,  1877. 


citing  the  examples  of  several  popula- 
tions in  which  *the  mortality  has  been 
signally  reduced,  and  by  comparing 
that  of  St  Louis,  m  1875,  with  a  death- 
rate  of  14. 46  per  1,000,  with  New  Haven, 
of  over  20  per  1,000. 

The  death-rate  of  New  Haven  for 
1877  was  19.7  ;  for  1876,  20.46,  and  the 
average  for  the  last  eight  years  21.41. 
The  prevailing  causes  for  the  last  year 
were:  Total  from  zymotic  diseases,  848; 
cholera  infantum,  86;  scarlatina, '72 ; 
diphtheria,  67 ;  croup,  42 ;  consump- 
tion, 157.  Births  registered  (exclusive  of 
76  still  births),  2,294.    Marriages,  502. 

A  growing  interest  in  the  care  of  the 
public  health  in  New  Haven  is  particu- 
larly manifest  by  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  medical  profession 
calling  attention  to  and  restricting  visit- 
ors and  funerals  in  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  use  of  such  general  precautions 
as  will  best  insure  public  safety. 

Milwaukee.*— Population,  122,980. 
Mortality  for  1877,  exclusive  of  171  still 
and  premature  births,  2,072;  ratio  per 
1,000, 16.84.  *'  The  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Health  Department  received 
an  inheritance  of  small-pox,"  which  has 
continued  to  prevail  disgracefully 
throughout  the  year,  having  killed  274, 
111  more  than  in  1876.  Of  diphtheria 
thero  has  also  been  a  slight  increase— 99 
against  95  in  the  year  beforo;  scarlet 
fever,  171  against  119;  consumption,  189 
against  162.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths,  759,  or  more  than  one-third,  were 
caused  by  zymotic  diseases;  and  from 
consumption,  1  in  every  11  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths.  The  large 
proportion  of  deaths  from  preventable 
causes,  upon  which  we  remarked  a  year 
ago,f  continues  to  be  a  notable  feature 
in  the  mortality  of  Milwaukee.  The 
report  before  us  is  characterized  more 

*  Annual  Beport  of  Board  of  Health  of  the 
Olty  of  Milwaokee,  Wis.,  for  1877,  p.  164. 
t  TBI  SAXiTABUir,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  £79. 
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by  a  diffuse  suininaiy  of  preyailing  un- 
sanitary conditions  than  by  effective 
work — of  which,  for  the  period  which 
it  coyers,  there  seems  to  liave  been  but 
little.  Had  the  everjrwhere  -  recog- 
nized means  for  the  suppression  of 
small-pox  been  prosecuted  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  an  enlightened  com- 
munity, the  epidemic  which  still  pre- 
vails there  would  have  long  shice 
ceased.  The  common  location  of  wells 
near  privies,  stables,  and  cesspools; 
"soO  kept  saturated  with  discharges 
from  the  kitchen  and  laundry; .  . .  sewer 
connections  so  imperfectly  trapped  that 
the  sewer  gas  finds  its  way  into  the 
house;  ...  the  old  system  of  having  a 
vault  holding  the  accumulation  of  several 
years,  to  be  finally  disposed  of  by  buck- 
ets into  an  open  cart,"  are  all  abundantly 
suggestive  of  criminal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  city  authorities,  who  seem  to 
luxuriate  in  the  general  prevalence  of 
diseases  caused  by  filth. 

Chicago's*  mortality  for  the  year 
1877,  exclusive  of  718  premature  and 
still  births,  was  8,0d6 — a  decrease  as 
compared  with  1876  of  647.  Estimating 
the  population  at  489,976,  the  ratio  of 
mortality  was  18.24  per  1,000.  Of  the 
total  mortality,  85.71  was  from  Z3anotic 
diseases:  scarlatina  being  especially 
prevalent,  killed  810 — 19  more  than  in 
1876.  WhOe  this  disease  has  appeared 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  uninfiu- 
enced  by  unsanitaiy  surroundings,  not- 
withstanding, "its  fatality  has  been 
largely  influenced  by  sanitary  condi- 
tions." Diphtheria  killed  881.  While 
admittedly  contagious,  and  liable  to 
spread  to  some  extent  independently 
of  its  sources,  the  statistics  of  the  re- 
port furnish  cumulative  testimony  of 
its  relations  to  filth.  **  Defective, broken, 
or  detached  sewers,  with  basements 
saturated  with  filth;  catch-basins,  full 

*  Beport  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
Ci^  of  Chicago  for  the  year  1877,  p .  78. 


and  offensive;  houses  filled  with  sewer 
gas;  dark,  damp,  and  crowded  houses 
without  ventilation;  unsewered  houses 
and  neighborhoods  draining  all  slops 
into  street  gutters ;  filthy  personal  habits, 
which  in  some  of  the  unsewered  locali- 
ties can  only  be  characterized  as  beast- 
ly—all  this  tells  the  story  of  diphtheria 
in  the  city." 

Consumption  killed  782 — 1  in  eveiy 
11  of  the  total  number  of  deaths. 
Pneumonia,  884 

Births  registered,  7,448;  "of  no  stat- 
istical value  .  .  probably  not  more  than 
three-fourths  are  reported." 

Defective  sewer  ventOation  and  house- 
drainage  are  urged  as  chief  causes  of 
zymotic  diseases,  requiring  a  better 
sanitary  supervision,  with  increased 
authority.  The  water  supply  continues 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  suppUes 
of  other  cities.  Impurities  in  one  wine 
gallon  of  281  cubic  inches,  expressed 
in  grains:  Inorganic  matter,  5.62;  or- 
ganic and  volatile  matter,  0.187. 

The  usual  sununaiy  of  administra- 
tive work,  nuisances  abated,  eta,  and 
expenditures  conclude  the  report. 

Newport.— Dr.  Horatio  R  Storer, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  yetoport  News, 
is  urging  upon  the  civil  authorities  the 
necessity  of  immediate  attention  to 
unsanitaiy  conditions,  which  if  not 
speedily  heeded  are  calculated  to  dis- 
grace the  place  and  bring  distress  upon 
those  who  resort  thither.  Funerals  are 
said  to  be  largely  on  the  increase,  but 
the  civil  authorities  are  purblind  to  the 
causes,  and  stand  aloof  from  taking 
active  measures  for  their  prevention, 
lest  such  action  attract  public  attention! 
The  fashion  papers,  according  to  their 
wont  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  writ. 
ing  up  the  improvements  in  progress 
and  the  prospects  of  a  brilliant  season. 
Hotel  proprietors  and  other  speculators 
are  advertising  steeple-chasing,   polo. 
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coaching,  pigeon  shooting,  etc. ;  mean- 
while diphtheria  and  other  .;S2^  diseases 
are  on  the  increase,  and  local  conditions 
exist  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  people, 
and  fraught  with  danger  to  aU  who 
come  within  the  8coi>e  of  their  influence. 

Magnesia. — ^We  are  frequently  in- 
qmredof  about  "Phillips'  Milk  of  Mag- 
nesia," which  we  advertise  (as  weU  as 
his  excellent  preparation  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  to  which  we  took  occasion  to  refer 
a  few  months  ago),  whether  it  is  in 
reality  what  it  purports  to  be,  magnma. 
Of  this  we  are  so  well  satisfied  that  we 
have  for  several  years  used  it  exclusive- 
ly of  aU  other  forms  of  magnesia,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed.  As  an 
antacid  and  mild  ax>erient,  in  dyspepsia 
and  sick  headache  attended  with  acid 
stomach,  magnesia  is  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  remedies.  For  gas- 
tiodynia,  a  little  magnesia  a  few  minutes 
before  meals  is  among  the  most  certain 
means  of  relief.  For  acidity  in  the 
common  indigestions  of  children  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  household 
correctives.  With  its  uses  in  bilious, 
rheumatic,  and  gouty  affections — elone 
or  in  combination  with  other  remedies 

— all  physicians  are  more  or  less  famil- 
iar. For  convenience  and  eligibility  of 
administration,  equaUy  serviceable  in 
the  cases  of  adults  as  in  children,  the 
j|fi3%  of  Magnesia  possesses  advantages 
over  all  other  preparations  of  l£at 
medicine. 

Impure  Water  is  so  common  and 

so   dangerous   that    we   take   special 

pleasure  in  inviting  attention  to  the 
Silicated  Carbon  Filters,  advertised  un- 
der the  table  of  Coktezitb.  They  are 
the  best  of  all  Filters. 

Medical  Society  Transactions.* 

— (1)  West  Virginia  TranMeHans  open 
with  the  address  by  the  president,  E. 

*  (1.)  Tiaiisactloiis  of  Medical  Societj,  Weet 
yin^ia,  1877. 

(2.)  Traiuacttoiui  of  Medical  ABflodation  of 
Georgia,  1877. 

(8.)  Trazuacttona  of  Medical  ABSodatioii  of 
1,1877, 


A.  Hildreth,  M.  D.,  which  gives  a  suc- 
cinct presentation  of  the  status,  or  rather 
the  want  of  status,  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  State,  which,  so  far  as 
legal  enactments  are  concerned,  rec- 
<^gnises  aU  persons  as  "doctors"  who 
call  themselves  so,  without  regard  to 
skill  or  qualification,  shows  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  Legislature  in  rejecting  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  because  the  paltiy  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000  was  called  for; 
gives  the  meteorology  and  natural  his- 
toiy  of  the  State,  and  a  summary  of  the 
vital  statistics.  The  address  is  evident- 
ly the  fruit  of  much  careful  study  and 
worthy  of  circulation  throughout  the 
State.  State  Medicine  and  Public 
Hygiene  is  the  subject  of  a  special  re- 
port by  Hugh  W.  Brock,  M.  D.,  but 
limited  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
Hygiene  of  the  School-room  and  its 
Surroundings:  construction,  warming 
and  ventilation,  lighting,  and  defective 
clothing  of  school  girls.  The  Impor- 
tance of  Pure  Air — ^in  regard  to  ventila- 
tion, by  T.  B.  Seamans,  M.  D.,  and  the 
contagiousness  of  typhoid  fever,  by  J. 
M.  Lazzell,  M.  D.,  complete  the  cate- 
gory of  i)apers  bearing  upon  preventive 
medicine,  and  constitute  about  half  the 
pamphlet.  The  other  half  consists  of 
short  reports  and  papers  on  practical 
medicine  and  surgery  by  Drs.  C.  Shriver, 
Jno.  C.  Hupp,  S.  L.  Jepson,  J.  M. 
Cooper,  John  Frissel,  T.  B.  Camden, 
and  J.  M.  McWhorter. 

(2)  Georgians  Society  TroMaOuma  open 
with  the  address  of  the  president,  Rob- 
ert Battey,  M.  D. :  a  tribute  to  rest  from 
wear  and  tear  in  certain  diseases  of  irri- 
tation—but no  less  applicable  to  the 
labors  of  physicians,  which  they  would 
do  well  to  heed.  This  is  followed  by 
the  annual  oration  by  J.  S.  Todd,  M. 
D.,  on  Medical  Superstitions  and  the 
Influence  of  Mind  over  Body.  Next 
follow  about  twenty  special  reports  and 
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papers  an  practiciil  medidne  and  sor- 
geiy,  eyincing  the  characteristic  work 
of  an  industrious  society.  But  we  re; 
gret  to  find  no  {npers  on  preventiTe 
medicine— the  more  since  the  sad  demon- 
stration of  its  great  need  in  Sayannah. 
Dr.  Le  Hardy  promises  a  i>aper  on  the 
history,  causes,  eta,  of  the  yellow f ever 
epidemic  of  1876,  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  to  give  such  historical  and  scientific 
facts  as  will  controYert  the  conclusions 
arriyed  at  in  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  Stote  Board  of  Health. 

(8.)  ifttftn^W.— L  W.  Fraser,  M.D., 
president,  giyes  a  stirring  address  on 
the  imiwrtance  of  State  Medicine,  and 
especially  for  the  preyention  of  the 
" Social  EyiL"  Animal  Vaccination,  by 
R  M.  Higgins,  M.D.,  shows  in  brief 
the  adyantages  of  lymph  thus  obtained 
oyer  humanized  lymph.  Syphilitic 
Phthisis  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Wm.  Porter,  M.D.,  which  shows  that, 
inasmuch  as  syphilis  reduces  the  sys- 
tem, weakens  the  power  of  resistance 
to  disease,  predisposes  to  fibrous  deposit 
in  the  .lung  structure,  resulting  in 
arterial  occlusion,  predisposes  to  and 
aggrayates  the  strumous  diathesis  and 
scrofula  in  general,  it  promotes  and  not 
infrequently  causes  phthisis.  Summer 
Complaints  of  Children,  by  J.  M.  Allen« 
,  M.D.,  is  a  thoughtful  paper  on  the  pre. 
disposing  and  commonly  preyentable 
causes  and  treatment,  which  latter 
would  be  more  yaluable  without  the 
nuschieyous  paragraph  on  the  efficiency 
of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  Middle  Ear 
in  its  Halation  to  Treatment  of  the  Naso- 
pharyngeal Space,  by  H.  N.  Spencer, 
M.D.,  Subcutaneous  Diyision  of  the 
Femur,  by  G.  W.  Brown,  M.D.; 
Surgical  Dealings  with  Sphinctre  Mus- 
cles, by  I.  M.  Richmond,  M.D. ;  Can- 
cer of  the  Larynx,  by  W.  C.  Glasgow, 
M.D.,  are  all  characterized  by  useful 
practical  suggestions  to  all  general  prac- 
titioners. 


and  Pamphlets 
oeived.— Duhring's  AUas  of  Skin  Dis- 
eases, FkLTt  HL;  Report  of  CatUe  Com- 
missioners of  Rhode  Island;  Cholera  of 
187a— W.  R  Seyier,  M.D. ;  Popuhition 
of  Proyidence—E.  M.  Snow,  M.D.; 
"The  Blood  is  the  Lif e "-^Joseph 
Wheeler;  Naahyille  L^gal  Reporter  for 
April— Jerome  Baxter;  Proceedings  of 
Louisiana  State  Med.  Association; 
Etiology  of  Intemperance--Charies  W. 
Earle,  M.D. ;  Scarlatinas^.  W.  Earle, 
M.D. ;  Report  of  American  Sodety  for 
Preyention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for 
1877;  Report  of  Board  of  Health  of 
Bilthnore,  for  1877;  Proceedings  of 
Association  of  American  Institutions 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons, 
1876-77;  House-Air,  the  Cause  and  Pro- 
moter of  Disease— Frank  Donalsonp 
M.D.;  "  Trismus  Nascentium  "—D.  W. 
Bliss,  M.D. ;  Hydrobromic  Acid— E.  R 
Squibb,  M.  D.;  Report  of  City  Regis- 
trar, Charleston,  S.  C,  for  1873; 
Tramps— Prof.  Francis  Wayland;  Re- 
port of  New  York  Society  for  Preyen- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children;  Baths  in 
the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin — 
I.  y.  Shoemaker,  M.D.;  Comparison 
of  European  and  American  Climatic 
Resorts— George  E.  Walton,  M.D.; 
Management  of  the  Insane— R  8. 
Dewey,  M.D. ;  Clinical  Lecture  on  Sur^ 
gery— J.  H.  Pooley,  M.D.;  Local 
Causes  of  Insanitation  in  Baltimore — 
John  Morris,  M.D.;  Report  of  Penn- 
sylyania  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  1877;  Report  of  Penn- 
sylyania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1877 — 
T.  S.  Eirkbride,  M.D. ;  Treatment  of 
Pott's  Disease  by  Suspension— Lewis 
A.  Sayre,  M.D. ;  New  York  Hospital, 

Report  of  Building  Committee,  with 
Address  by  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.D. ; 
Source  of  Muscular  Power — ^Austin 
Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.;  Report  of  Willard 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  1877;  North 
American  Homceopathic  Directory, 
1877-7&-J.  Pettet,  M.D. 
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THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AS  RELATED  TO 

THAT  OF  THE  NATION. 

By  W.  R  Babtlett,  M.D.,  New  Haven,  Cdtm. 

The  individual  as  a  unit  is  made  up  of  certain  primary  elements, 
and  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  a  violation  of  these  laws  brings 
upon  himself  disaster.  He  is  bv  •  nature  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
healthy  living,  by  inclination  also,  because  laws  imply  restraint 
and  a  correcting  influence;  by  education  he  may  become  still  more 
ignorant  of  them,  if  their  importance  is  ignored ;  but  if  realized, 
education  develops  an  appreciation  of  them  ;  if  it  commences  early 
in  life  the  man  grows  into  it  naturally,  and  it  never  becomes  com- 
plex or  irksome.  He,  by  it  and  its  observance,  grows  in  strength, 
develops,  broadens,  has  a  well-balanced  mind,  prolongs  his  life, 
benefits  himself,  helps  others,  his  moral  character  grows  healthful, 
and  his  social  views  become  high  and  elevated.  Man's  advance 
comes  from  the  application  of  mind  to  externals  and  its  mastery 
over  them,  and  the  knowledge  and  observance  of  nature's  laws  in 
regard  to  health,  cunously  enough,  have  always  been  of  the  most 
lax  and  negligent  character.  Man  trains  his  mind,  but  neglects  his 
body ;  he  treats  it  as  a  tool  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  as  something 
from  which  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  or  gain,  or  work,  can  be 
obtained,  and  feels  himself  so  much  better  off;  for  did  his  body  cost 
him  anything,  did  it  not  grow  like  animate  nature  about  him,  and 
does  it  not  die  sooner  or  later  ?  so  it  must  be  used  while  the  time 
lasts,  and  only  be  made .  decent  and  clean  for  other  people  to  look 
upon.  Hygiene  modifies  this  order  of  reasoning,  and  makes  the 
body  coequal  with  the  mind,  sees  a  reciprocal  influence  of  the  one 
toward  the  other,  and  demands  that  both  be  treated  and  cared  for 
with  unceasing  vigilance.  The  hygiene  of  the  individual  has  then 
to  do  with  his  whole  nature,both  mental  and  physical ;  it  touches  the 
whole  man ;  its  renovating  influence  renews  his  whole  body,  cleanses 
his  mind  from  all  narrow  bias,  and  overcomes  the  vitiated  and  per- 
verted tendencies  which  hereditv  imparts. 

The  nation  is  made  up  of  individuals,  consequently  the  nation  as 
a  whole  is  a  unit,  having  attributes  analogous  to  those  possessed  by 
the  individual,  and  having  for  its  ultimate  elements  man  and  his 
operations  in  nature ;  so  its  ignorance  is  the  same,  its  variations 
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from  the  healthy  standard  the  same,  its  diseases,  decline,  or  advance 
are  all  similar.  An  individual  embarks  upon  some  scheme  of  per. 
sonal  advancement ;  his  health  gives  way,  and  he  fails.  A  nation 
undertakes  the  acquisition  of  territory;  if  its  credit  is  bad,  its  gov- 
ernment faulty,  or  its  people  improvident,  it  fails  in  the  enterpriser 
It  follows,  then,  that  anything  which  affects  the  individual  affects 
also  the  nation  ;  the  more  it  touches  the  person  of  the  one,  by  so 
much  does  it  take  hold  on  that  of  the  other.  Here,  then,  is  found  » 
way  to  tbe  solution  of  those  social  problems  which  underlie  and  agi- 
tate society.  Here  the  social  scientist  finds  a  rich  storehouse  for  in- 
vestigation, and  along  this  tenuous  interwoven  thread  he  gropes  his 
way  through  the  woof  of  an  ever-changing  social  fabric ;  out  of  these 
principles  has  come  the  science  of  sociology,  and  here  the  student 
of  hygiene  must  begin  to  rationally  weigh  and  consider  the  ques- 
tions of  public  health. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  aspects  of  the  individual  man  in  a 
hygienic  point  of  view  which  bring  him  into  intimate  relation  with 
the  nation.  IShe  whole  matter  may  be  stated  thus :  A  course  of 
action  which  brings  upon  the  individual  ill-health  is  typical  of  a 
similar  course  and  result  on  the  part  of  the  nation ;  and  a  course 
of  action  which  bnngs  upon  him  good  health  also  stands  for 
a  similar  course  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large.  If  uninstructed 
or  wrongly  instructed  as  to  the  personal  care  of  his  health,  man  is 
sure  to  go  wrong  or  indulge  in  some  excess ;  if  this  error  leads  him 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  manhood  to  inure  himself  to  cold  or 
to  excessive  fatigue,  he  will  take  little  care  as  to  his  clothing,  he 
will  not  cease  from  action  when  he  should  do  so,  but  will  purposely 
subject  his  body  to  cruel  and  unjust  neglect;  and,  as  an  ultimate 
consequence,  the  result  will  be  disaster.  Again,  he  will  allow  a 
defective  drain  to  poison  his  well  through  ignorance  or  procrastina- 
tion, until  he  or  his  family  fall  victims  to  typhoid  fever,  and  he 
reaps  a  harvest  of  death,  which  he  has  sown  as  truly  as  when  with 
the  good  he  cast  a  defective  seed  upon  the  ground  which  in  its 
development  brought  forth  a  blighted  fruitage.  In  the  former  case 
he  pursued  a  fatal  course  blindly  and  with  good  intentions,  and, 
like  the  bigoted  enthusiast,  dashed  out  his  life  against  the  limiting 
walls  of  law  through  which  he  vainly  sought  to  penetrate.  In  the 
latter,  without  intention  and  from  a  fatal  want  of  knowledge,  he 
allowed  the  causes  of  death  to  draw  their  toils  about  him. 

Now  turn  from  the  single  man  to  the  collection  of  men,  and  try 
to  imagine  some  of  the  results  which  would  flow  from  a  parallel 
course  of  conduct  on  their  part.  Here,  in  place  of  the  ruin  of  one 
person,  we  behold  a  vast  multitude  going  in  the  same  pathway,  and 
the  fearful  spectacle  of  self-destruction  on  a  commensurate  scale 
— a  destruction  as  blind  as  that  which  leads  the  victim  of  reli^ous 
fanaticism  to  cast  himself  beneath  the  wheels  of  his  idol ;  and  nere, 
also,  in  place  of  the  neglect  of  one,  we  see  a  similar  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  many,  and  the  consequences  of  a  seed  sown  broadcast 
over  the  land,  of  sickness,  mourning,  and  death.  And  this  effect 
reaches  still  fuither ;  and  we  have  only  to  clothe  the  nation  in  the 
concrete  with  the  attributes  of  life,  and  there  appeal's  a  being  sick 
in  all  its  members,  perverted  in  its  course  of  action,  seeking  its 
own  destruction,  striding  like  a  giant  over  hill  and  dale  to  a  peri- 
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lous  abyss  of  woe,  or  carrying  about  in  its  bosom  a  fatal  sore  which 
sooner  or  latter  will  bring  it  down  to 'bankruptcy,  or  social  and  ' 
moral  ruin.  When  the  effects  of  this  social  wrongdoing  are  follow- 
ed oat  in  their  remote  ramifications,  the  result  is  something  ap- 
palling ;  but  their  operation  is  but  the  repetition  of  a  law  of  the 
natural  world  whose  illustrations  are  familiar  to  every  one ;  the 
continual  dropping  of-  water  weam  away  the  solid  rock  from  its 
geologic  be'd,  and  lets  it  go  tumbling  into  the  chasm  below.  The 
seed  of  the  Canada  thistle  which  a  chance  bird  of  passage  or  the 
wind  drops  in  some  fertile  field  gives  the  farmer  many  anxious  hours 
of  toil  in  its  eradication ;  the  coral  insect  builds  up  the  rock  on 
which  the  unsuspecting  vessel  goes  to  pieces ;  and— common  lore 
and  common  experience  are  full  of  such  examples  of  accumulated 
results  from  the  humblest  beginnings. 

Just  so  the  filthy  woman,  in  a  dirty  city  in  Egypt,  and  her  filthy 
lord  vesetate  with  their  squalid  children  amid  dirt  and  defilement ; 
a  neighbor  follows  their  example  ;  a  whole  city  does  likewise ;  and 
suddenly,  as  if  by  the  waving  of  a  wand,  a  plague  of  death  sweeps 
over  the  place,  bringing  famine  and  unutterable  sorrow  upon  it. 
At  its  early  inception  a  vessel  laden  with  merchandise  intended  to 
bring  comfort  ana  food,  it  may  be,  to  many  homes,  sails  for  some 
American  port.  She  arnves,  and  discharges  her  cargo,  and  departs ; 
but  she  has  brought,  like  the  bird  or  the  wind,  the  seed  of  pesti- 
lence, and  the  cholera  sweeps  like  a  raging  fire  through  its  dirty 
limits,  made  ready  for  it  by  sanitary  neglect.  Again,  in  cultured 
New  England,  in  some  healthy  nook  in  a  pleasant  village,  a  germ 
of  scarlet  fever  is  brought  from  an  infected  household  in  the  dis- 
tant city  by  means  of  clothing  or  article  purchased,  or  a  public  con- 
veyance ;  it  germinates  in  one  of  the  fairest  children  of  the  place ; 
she  carries  it  to  the  public  school ;  a  dozen  other  children  are  like- 
wise infected  ;  and  that  valjey  of  comfort  is  transformed  into  one 
of  mourning  for  the  first-born.  Is  this  sentiment  ?  Is  this  romance  ? 
Truly,  it  reads  like  it ;  and  better  were  it  so,  save  only  that  its  les- 
son of  warning  would  be  lost  to  us  who  need  it. 

The  infiuence  of  this  principle  of  individuality  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  a  people  is  of  vast  consequence,  and  fraught  with  effects  of 
the  deepest  import.  Physical  and  mental  soundness  have  a  vast 
significance  where  the  individual  is  placed  in  a  position  of  executive 
power  or  trust.  Place  an  ill-developed,  unhealthy  man  in  ofiice, 
and  bring  him  into  contact  with  his  fellows  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  he  carries  the  same  bias  of  mind  there,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  to  the  public,  as  he  uses  in  the  government  of  his  personal 
affairs.  Is  he  dyspeptic,  rheumatic,  or  his  brain  diseased ;  is  his 
nervous  system  disgraered  ;  are  his  animal  propensities  developed  to 
an  inordinate  degree  ?  then  with  what  black  spots  will  his  adminis- 
trative career  be  darkened,  and  what  a  mass  of  ill-humor,  bad 
judgment,  dwarfed  effort,  misappreciation  of  the  public  mind  and 
need  will  obstruct  his  career ;  reforms  will  be  nipped  in  the'bud, 
and  excrescences  will  blot  the  public  features.  Put  him  upon 
the  judicial  bench  and  justice  will  be  perverted,  and  he  will  weigh 
with  uneven  balance  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  his  erring 
brethren.  Let  him  be  in  the  ministry,  and  with  what  morbid, 
naUrow,  or  perverted  bias  of  mind  will  he  expound  the  truths  of  the 
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Gospel.  Place  him  stt  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  here  he  will 
*  give  forth  the  same  perverted  effort  which  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
similar  but  more  extended  effect  upon  the  people.  It  will  be  well 
to  particularize  some  of  these  diseases  in  detail,  which,  though  not 
popularly  classed  as  such,  yet  none  the  less  come  under  that  cate- 
gory, and  belong  in  the  domain  of  hygienic  influence. 

Intemperance  is  one  of  the  isost  important  of  these  vices,  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  discus^  the  question  as  to  what  extent,  in  a 
given  case,  it  is  a  disease,  or  heredity,  or  weakness ;  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  in  its  broadest  sense  it  is  emphatically  a  disease ;  and  in 
its  immediate  and  remote  effects  a  breeder  of  disease ;  and  the 
number  of  inebriate  asylums  springing  up  at  the  present  time 
under  medical  supervision  and  treatment  bear  witness  that  the 
present  conception  of  intemperance  is  that  of  a  disease.  Now  place 
a  victim  of  this  infirmity  in  authority,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  I 
need  not  elaborate  it,  for  it  has  been  too  often  thrust  upon  the  gaze 
of  the  public  as  a  source  of  misfortune  to  need  it ;  and  not  alone  in 
the  public  administration,  but  as  well  in  the  individual  conduct  of 
man  with  his  fellow,  thus  blending  itself  with  the  entire  social 
structure.  Again,  the  effects  of  a  disordered  mind,  which  have  just 
been  alluded  to,  are  of  even  yet  graver  import,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
marked  advances  of  the  science  of  the  healing  art,  and  one  of  the 
indications  of  its  comprehensive  scope,  that  it  has  taken  insanity 
out  from  the  circle  of  depravities  and  placed  it  among  the  classes 
of  disease,  and  its  far-reaching  influence  in  this  respect  upon  the 
mass  through  the  individual  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

As  an  insane  person  the  man  is  a  burden  and  expense  to  his 
friends,  often  a  source  of  crime,  sometimes  murder  ^  to  society  he  is 
also  a  burden,  an  expense,  and  an  object  of  solicitude ;  and  as  a  factor 
of  crime  a  formidable  element  in  the  courts  of  the  nation.  It  is  ap- 
palling to  think  that  such  a  being  as. this  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  influence  among  his  fellow-men ;  but  suppose  a  man  about 
whom  there  lurks  even  a  taint  of  unsoundness  of  mind  to  be  in  such 
a  place,  and  society  reaps  the  ill  results  of  caprice,  narrow-nynded- 
ness,  and  the  workings  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.  The  prevention, 
then,  and  cure  of  insanity,  by  a  due  regard  for  the  laws  of  health,  puts 
money  in  the  public  treasury,  soundness  in  the  national  mind,  and 
in  the  execution  of  its  laws  brings  in  play  well-arranged  mental 
faculties.  The  effects  of  these  two  diseases,  insanity  and  intemper- 
ance, acting  upon  a  given  person,  as  is  not  unfrequ6ntly  the  case, 
afford  a  striking  analogy  to  the  moral  and  financial  decline  of  a 
nation.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  young  and  artless  boy,  a  child  of 
healthy  parents,  but  in  his  early  manhood  he  yields  to  evil  influences 
and  enters  upon  a  course  of  intemperate  habits.  .What  at  first  was  an 
indulgence  soon  became  a  disease  which  progressed  surely  toward 
insanity,  and  this  fair  young  boy  becomes  the  bloated,  bleared  in- 
ebriate, with  a  mind  beclouded  and  overthrown.  'The  will  power 
that  presided  over  the  young  man's  actions,  too  feeble  at  the  out- 
set to  resist  unaided  the  pressure  from  without,  gradually  yielded 
till  it  became  also  disordered  in  its  actions,  and  the  whole  being, 
having  overcome  the  cohesive  power  that  held  it  in  place,  went  out 
into  darkness  forever.  Some  incentives  impelled  him  to  a  high  plan 
of  action,  some  to  a  low ;  some,  if  followed  out,  would  have  caUsed 
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his  whole  nature  to  expand,  and  would  have  shed  like  a  fruitful 
tract  &  benign  inflaence  on  all  around ;  his  body  would  have  taken  on 
symmetry,  his  mind  have  become  broad  and  just  in  its  workings,  and 
his  appetites  would  have  become  the  vehicles  of  nutrition  to  his 
framework. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  perverted  and  misused  appetite,  one  dis- 
torted thought,  would  lower  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  whole 
man,  and  thus  he  would  go  on  till  the  spiritual  was  lost  in  the  sen- 
sual, and  the  animal  reigned  where  once  reason  held  its  sway.  So 
in  the  case  of  the  nation ;  the  same  expansive  powers  would  round  it 
out  to  completeness  and  spread  peace -and  prosperity  throughout  its 
borders.  The  sun  smiles  upon  it  only  to  vivify  it,  and  the  rams  cause 
its  verdure  t6  spread  around,  and  both  typify  externally  the  health- 
ful state  within.  But  if  it  yields  to  (he  opposite  influences,  the 
nation's  physical  and  moral  qualities  alike  suner ;  and,  like  the  in- 
dividual, it  sinks  into  squalor  and  misery.  Beggary  is  seen  on  every 
hand  ;  the  filthy  cities  breed  disease ;  sickness  spreads  over  the  land, 
and  death  stalks  through  its  borders.  So  also  the  modem  treatment 
of  insanity  and  its  results,  as  compared  with  that  formerly  employ- 
ed, illustrates  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  rise  or  downfall 
of  nations.  Under  this  method  fully  one-half  recover,  while  under 
the  old  method  of  neglect  and  inattention  multitudes  perished.  Thus, 
in  a  growing  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  laws  of 
health  we  can  easily  read  the  signs  of  national  sanity  and  prosperity, 
and  in  a  want  of  it,  the  reverse.  History  is  full  of  such  illustrations ; 
and  I  name  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  as  examples  of  the  one,  and 
the  Europe  of  the  dark  ages  as  that  of  the  other.  Greece  had  her 
Celsus,  her  Socrates,  her  Solon ;  and  here  for  a  time  lived  Galen ;  and 
here  also  Hippocrates  dwelt  and  labored.  These  doubtless  were  im- 
perfect guides  in  many  respects ;  but  their  influence  tended  to  elevate 
the  body,  to  suppress  the  passions,  to  regard  the  body  as  a  sacred 
temple,  to  cultivate  the  mind  in  virtue ;  and  however  much  these 
precepts  were  abused  by  the  Spartan  youths  in  excessive  physical 
exercise  and  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  an  undue  amount  of  pain 
or  fatigue,  yet  this  was  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  general 
observance  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  healthy  living  ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  time  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  of 
Aristotle:  '^The  philosopher  should  end  in  medicine,  and  the 
physician  commence  with  philosophy  " ;  and  much  of  the  grandeur 
of  that  ancient  civilization  here  had  its  rise  and  growth,  which  was 
lost  only  when  the  people  sank  into  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  im- 
morality. 

Turn  now  to  the  Greece  of  to-day.  The  individual  has  lost  his 
sense  of  responsibility ;  he  cultivates  vice ;  no  stern  models  of 
virtue  point  to  a  higher  standard ;  and  the  nation  has  lagged  behind 
the  age,  has  little  to  boast  of  in  the  present,  and  is  only  beautiful 
because  nature  smiles  on  her,  and  the  wrecks  of  a  past  civilization 
still  exist,  the  monuments  of  a  lost  glory.  It  was  not  the  senti- 
ments, the  SBSthetics,  that  developed  the  nation.  The  individual 
might  paint  beautiful  pictures  and  cut  out  marble  statuary  superbly 
fine ;  but  these  alone  were  not  the.  highest  inspirations  to  prosper- 
ity, but  rather  in  the  cultivation  of  bodily  health  all  arts,  all  pur- 
suits, were  ennobled,  and  the  pictures  they  painted  took  on  that 
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happy  blending  of  shade  apd  effect  which  a  healthful  organism  im- 
parts to  all  things ;  beautiful  physically  and  mentally,  all  the  opera- 
tions of  life  assumed  the  same  harmonious  movement. 

The  early  Romans  were  temperate,  simple  in  their  lives ;  ''  laws 
were  enacted  to  suppress  luxury  and  punish  indolence '' ;  the  young 
men  did  not  drink  wine  until  thirty,  and  it  was  totally  forbidden  to 
women.  From  a  race  of  shepherds,  poor  and  obscure,  they  rose  to 
be  a  powerful  nation  by  their  simplicity,  and  only  when  intoxicated 
by  success  in  the  pursuit  of  war  did  they  borrow  the  luxury  and 
vice  of  the  Asiatics,  which  proved  ere  long  their  ruin ;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Rome  to-day,  Dr.  Draper 
says:  '^In  1870,  an  eye-witness,  the  author  of  this  book,  at  the 
close  of  the  pontifical  rule  in  Rome,  found  that  in  Walking  the  or- 
dure-defiled streets  of  that  city,  it  was  more  necessary  to  inspect 
the  earth  than  to  contemplate  the  heavens  to  preserve  personal 
purity." 

Consider  now  the  people  of  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  six- 
teenth century.*  *'  In  Paris  and  London  no  attempt  was  made  at 
drainage;  garbage  and  rubbish  were  simply  thrown  out-of-door; 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  domestic  animals,  lived  promisco- 
ously ;  man's  duty  and  morality  sunk  to  a  low  ebb  ;  personal  clean- 
liness was  not  known  ;  to  conceal  personal  impurity  perfumes  were 
necessarily  used ;  the  citizen  clothed  himself  in  leather,  which, 
with  its  ever-increasing  impurity,  lasted  many  years ;  the  streets 
had  no  sewers ;  at  night  the  chamber  shuttera  were  opened  and 
slops  unceremoniously  thrown  down  to  pollute  the  street.  In  1480 
the  condition  of  the  British  peasantry  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme ; 
they  lived  in  cabins  of  reeds  plastered  witii  mud ;  wisps  of  straw 
were  twisted  about  their  limbs  to  afford  the  clothing ;  the  ague- 
stricken  peasants  had  no  hope  except  in  shrine  cure.  In  the  famine 
of  1030  human  flesh  was  cooked  and  sold,  and  in  that  of  1258  fif- 
teen thousand  persons  died  of  hunger  in  London.  This  was  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry ;  no  better  was  that  of  the  nobles :  they 
were  devoted  to  gluttony  and  voluptuousness ;  drinking  day  and 
night  was  the  general  pursuit ;  vices,  the  companions  of  inebriety, 
efSminating  the  manly  mind.  In  those  days  the  death-rate  was 
about  one  in  twenty-three  ;  now,  about  one  in  forty."  Such  is  the 
outline  of  the  picture  which  Dr.  Draper  draws;  and  it  is  quite 
enough  of  itself  to  illustrate  the  sad  effects  of  man's  misdoings  on 
his  own  and  his  country's  life. 

And  now,  pursuing  the  subject  still  further  into  the  domain  of 
social  life,  there  are  some  phases  of  it  which  in  a  peculiarly  intimate 
manner  emphasize  the  close  and  mutual  relation  betweeen  man's 
personal  condition  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  people. 
Man  must  have  sustenance ;  he  has  a  certain  producing  power ;  he 
will  also  increase  and  multiply  ;  and  food  must  be  obtained  to  meet 
this  increase.  If  he  increases  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  then 
poverty  ensues,  the  race  deteriorates,  sickness  prevails,  life  is  short- 
ened, and  charity  is  demanded,  and  there  is  K)rced  upon  the  com- 
munity a  most  weighty  and  perplexing  problem  for  solution.  The 
needs  and  resources  of  a  single  family  thus  stand  in  miniature  for 
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those  of  a  whole  people ;  and  here  the  qaestion  begins,  and  in  the 
recognition  of  which  political  economists  have  sought  to  evolve  a 
theory  to  answer  it.  Let  as  see  how  well  they  have  done  it,  and 
what  bearing  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  individual  has  upon  it, 
and  whether  it  does  not  afford  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  nation.  Economists  have 
never  given  it  that  weight  which  rightly  attaches  to  it ;  they  have, 
it  is  true,  assigned  it  a  place,  but  have  treated  it  as  of  minor  im- 
portance. Mr.  Malthas,  who  perhaps  devised  the  first  compre- 
hensive theory  of  population  and  subsistence,  yields  it. only  the 
place  of  an  accessory,  and  does  not  fully  realize  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  term ;  and  the  same  will  apply  to  the  modern  writers 
upon  the  subject.  His  statement  is  as  follows :  "  (1)  Population  is 
necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence.  (2)  ^Population 
invariably  increases  where  the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  un- 
less prevented  by  some  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks.  (3) 
These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of 
population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  line  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery." 
And  again :  '^  If  we  be  intemperate  in  egting  and  drinking,  we  are 
disordered ;  if  we  indulge  in  the  transports  of  auger,  we  seldom 
fail  to  commit  acts  of  which  we  afterwards  repent ;  if  we  multiply 
too  fast,  we  die  miserably  of  poverty  and  contagious  diseases." 

A  very  plain  and  fair  statement  it  is  apparently,  and  if  it  admits 
of  no  modification,  settles  the  question  once  and  for  all.  Or,  to 
put  it  a  little  a  more  concisely,  the  only  remedies  of  any  weight  for 
a  population  increased  beyond  its  present  means  of  support  are 
delay  of  marriage  and  restraint  of  increase ;  and  then,  if  this  is  not 
done,  a  beneficent  law  of  disease  steps  in  and  rids  society  of  the 
pest  which  afflicts  it.  Mr.  Mill,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  the  modem  school  of  economists,  while  admitting 
the  general  soundness  of  Malthus's  views,  is  yet  constrained  to  take 
broader  grounds,  and  sees  a  great  equalizing  and  elevating  influ- 
ence in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses,  one  aspect  of 
which  is  expressed  in  these  words :  ''  It  appears  to  me  impossible 
but  that  the  increase  of  intelligence,  of  education,  and  of  the  love 
of  independence  among  the  working  classes,  must  be  attended  with 
a  corresponding  growtn  of  the  good  sense  which  manifests  itself  in 
provident  habits  of  conduct,  and  that  population  will  have  a  gradu- 
ally diminishing  ratio  to  capital  and  employment."  The  rational 
sentiment  then  of  this  question,  giving  aue  weight  to  both  state- 
ments, and  striking  a  balance  between  the  two,  depends  upon  the 
practicability  of  restraining  marriage  and  increase,  and  the  practi- 
cability of  the  substitution  of  education  and  intelligence  for  vice  and 
misery,  and  their  concomitants — disease  and  death.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  compare  excessive  multiplication  of  species  with  over  in- 
dulgence in  eating  and  drinking,  for  the  result  of  the  latter  is 
inevitable  from  absolute  cause  and  effect ;  that  of  the  former  may 
be  mitigated  or  even  changed  by  a  new  factor,  namely,  hygienic 
education. 

Marriage  and  increase  can  practically  be  restrained  only  to  a 
moderate  degree ;  they  cannot  be  checked  by  legislation  in  any 
effective  manner,  the  whole  matter  must  be  leil  to  the  judgment  and 
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inclination  of  the  parties  in  interest.  Thus  simple  moral  restraint 
alone  will  not  be  sufficient;  the  people  will  multiply ;  vice  and  misery 
will  follow ;  disease  and  death  will  come ;  and  yet  with  all  these 
checks  society  will  be  no  better  off.  So  then  the  individual  should 
be  led  to  realize  that  it  is  both  wrong  to  contract  an  imprudent 
marriage,  and  also  to  so  conduct  the  life  as  to  entail  misery  and 
poverty  upon  one's  self  and  family.  Marriage  ^should  always  be 
regulated  and  restrained  by  physiological  laws ;  the  individual 
should  be  fully  alive  to  his  personal  responsibility  and  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  community ;  and  then  '^  let  the  increase  go 
on,"  for  if  the  forces  of  society  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid  the 
possible  ill  results  of  such  increase,  then  the  world  has  need  of  all 
who  can  legitimately  come  into  it.  It  is  fallacious  to  suppose  that 
hygiene  cannot  do  this.  If  the  education  of  the  individual, 
and  so  of  the  nation,  in  sanitary  science  can  teach  them  to  be  pru- 
dent, frugal,  and  moral — can  teach  them,  in  connection  with  other 
instruction,  a  wise  forethought  in  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
then  the  more  a  family  multiplies  the  better,  and  the  greater  will  be 
its  influence  and  the  wider  will  the  nation  expand,  and  all  its  borders 
will  be  filled  with  fruitful  fields  and  happy  homes.  It  is  better  that 
a  natural  law  should  flow  on  like  a  grand  water-courae,  and  only  be 
checked  and  curbed  by  such  restraints  as  are  normal,  even  as  the 
diveraion  and  utilization  of  the  stream  sets  in  motion  a  thousand 
spindles  and  gives  employment  to  many  hand^. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  its  last  meeting,  advocated  similar  views  on 
these  grounds :  that  the  birth-rate  in  England  at  the  present  time 
was  34.92,  and  the  death-rate  22.31  per  1000  of  the  population;  this 
gave  for  the  unit  of  life  the  net  rate  of  increase  .01261,  which  im- 
plied that  the  population  would  double  in  53.3.  Sanitary  science 
had  reduced  the  death-rate  from  many  diseases,  and  was  capable  of 
blotting  out  some  forms  of  zymotic  disease,  and  had  thus  raised  the 
standard  of  life,  and  would  regulate  in  a  judicious  manner  marriage 
and  increase ;  so  there  was  no  fear  in  the  future  that  population 
would  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  in  our  own  country, 
New  England  alone  never  could  have  filled  up  the  great  West;  and 
it  would  have  been  better  if  she  could  have  furnished  to  it  in  the 
past  a  much  larger  number  of  her  sons ;  she  never  has  furnished  so 
many  souls  that  there  was  not  room  for  them ;  the  old  world  even 
cannot  fill  the  demand  from  her  dense  populations.  New  England 
has  found  that  it  pays  to  help  these  weak  settlers  in  their  infancy 
with  her  money ;  it  has  not  been  thrown  away,  but  every  dollar 
given  has  brought  back  in  a  hundred  ways  a  large  return.  The 
East  aids  the  West,  and  the  West  gives  back  to  her  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  whole  world.  And  so  if  it 
comes  to  pass  that  increase  of  population  tends  to  increase  sub- 
sistence for  the  entire  world,  and  that  hygiene  can  properly  balance 
and  adjust  these  forces,  then  the  problem  has  reached  a  solution. 

Mr.  Mill  says  that  ^'  individuals  and  communities  of  a  low  state 
of  intelligence  are  always  improvident."  Now  let  hyeiene  be  intro- 
duced as  a  factor  of  adjustment  between  this  improvidence  on  the 
one  hand  and  increase  of  population  on  the  other,  both  as  an  agent 
For  relieving  misery  and  in  a  broader  sense  as  a  producer  of  bus- 
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tenance  by  elevating  the  lower  classes  who  are  the  recipients  of  aid, 
thus  making  them  producers  as  well  as  consumera,  then  a  large  fund 
of  support  will  be  preserved  and  utilized.  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  amount  of  moijey  devoted  every  year  to  charity  to  relieve  poverty 
and  sickness.  Religion,  virtue,  and  custom  impel  those  who  have 
means  to  bestow  a  portion  of  them  upon  society,  and  in  a  diver- 
sity of  ways  to  this  cause,  a  large  part  of  it  is  misdirected  by 
cumbrous  machinery  and  want  of  system,  and  the  misuse  of  it  by 
those  who  are  its  recipients. 

Mr.  Fawcett  states  that  Dr.  Hawksley  has  estimated  that  the 
amount  annually  given  away  in  charity  in  London  is  more  than 
£5,000,000,  and  that  the  most  of  it  is  bestowed  upon  the  improvi- 
dent, and  exeits  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  poverty;  and  the 
abuse  of  the  hospital  and  free  dispensary  system  in  London  has 
become  so  alarming  that  the  profession  of  that  city  have  recently 
bestirred  themselves  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  rectify  it. 

We  in  this  country  are  not  a  whit  behind  in  our  generosity,  and 
if  complete  figures  could  be  obtained  they  would  show  a  similar  re- 
sult. As  an  approximation,  it  may  be  stated  that  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  !rublic  Charities  for  the  City  of 
New  York  for  1876,  *'  a  multitude  equal  to  about  one  in  nine  of  the 
total  population  of  the  city  received  charitable  aid,"  and  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  sustaining  the  charitable  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions under  the  charge  of  the  Commissioners  was  $1,150,230.55, 
while  the  Police  and  Judicial  departments  expended  probably  five 
times  as  much  more  upon  the  same  class  * ;  and  as  respects  the 
abuse  of  the  hospital  system,  a  similar  condition  is  known  to  exist 
in  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  And  what  does  this  show  ? 
Not  that  poverty  should  go  unrelieved,  but  that  some  means  should 
be  devised  to  make  the  recipients  of  charity  worthy  of  the  aid  which 
they  receive,  and  that  the  money  which  is  improperly  expended 
should  be  saved.  Here  again  does  sanitary  science  step  in  as  an 
economic  force  directed  to  the  individual  to  make  him  a  fit  subject 
for  the  substantial  aid  of  his  fellow  men.  Without  it,  charity  is  like 
luxuriant  nature,  which  bestows  her  gifts  in  wastefril  prodigality  in 
a  locality  where  little  needed,  while  in  another  more  deserving  she 
leaves  every  object  bare  and  forsaken ;  with  it,  she  is  like  nature 
cherished  and  restrained,  all  her  forces  equalized,  while  every  nook 
and  comer  are  filled  with  her  appropriate  beauties.  The  charitable 
public  may  pour  their  dollars  into  the  social  quagmire  of  drunken- 
ness, filth,  and  disease,  only  to  have  them  buried  and  lost  forever  in 
the  seething  mass,  as  thev  will  be  unless  a  healthy  and  sure  founda- 
tion of  personal  responsibility  and  personal  deficiency  is  first  estab- 
lished down  at  the  bottom ;  and  you,  oh  philanthropists,  who  act 
upon  any  other  basis  are  but  giving  *'  spoil  to  the  enemy  and  fuel  to 
the  fire./' 

This  is  the  plan  on  which  the  individual  reformer  has  been  the 
most  successful ;  by  the  couch  of  the  sufferer,  in  the  home  of  the  de- 
graded, she  has  shed  the  light  of  her  countenance,  and  it  has  filled 
the  depths,  has  penetrated  the  soul,  has  reformed  the  life ;  and  is  it 
not  better  that  such  a  soul  should  go  forth  to  duty  in  the  world  than 

■^     -I  1     — ■ !■!    ■  — 

*  See  Saivitabiak,  November,  1877. 
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to  die  as  a  beast  ?  Let  the  very  dregs  of  our  humanity  be  searched 
out,  and  reform  has  entered  upon  a'  new  period  of  ever  increasing 
fruition  to  mankind.  Toward  this  end  modern  charity  must  tend. 
Orphan  asylums,  homes  for  the  aged,  societies  fer  mutual  aid,  yea 
even  societies  for  the  protection  of  animals,  are  all  converging  points 
on  these  paths,  that  in  the  future  will  meet  in  a  common  end  and 
mutual  good  of  the  race,  and  when  perfected  in  the  distance  are  to 
be  such  purifying  influences  as  vice  and  misery,  in  their  gloomy 
mission,  have  never  been  in  the  past.  Eliminate  from  society  by 
education  the  elements  of  wrong-doing,  and  humanity  will  be  like 
some  well-trimmed  bark  sailing  out  on  the  sparkling  sea  from  the 
rotten,  diit-begrimed  wharf  of  an  ancient  city,  to  encounter  waves 
and  storms  to  be  sure,  but  destined  at  last  to  reach  a  new  port  in  a 
western  world. 

The  extension  and  preservation  of  the  period  of  life  and  its  econ- 
omic bearings,  which  a  truer  hygienic  condition  of  the  individual  is 
to  bring  about,  are  worthy  of  our  consideration.  A  few  statistics 
will  make  this  plain.*  Dr.  Jarvis  has  estimated  that  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Reformation,  "the  average  longevity  in  Geneva  was  21.21  ; 
between  1814  and  1833  it  was  40.68  ;  as  large  a  number  of  persons 
now  live  to  seventy  years  as  lived  to  forty,  three  hundred  years 
ago."  And  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  of 
England,  Dr.  Chadwick  in  his  address  summed  up  what  sanitary 
science  has  done  for  England,  and  what  it  can  do  in  prolonging  the 
period  of  human  life  ;  how  that  by  copying  certain  notorious  locali- 
ties in  England  and  America,  with  all  their  unsanitary  conditions, 
the  death-rate  may  be  made  to  amount  to  forty  per  thousand  an- 
nually. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  observance  of  sanitary  laws  might  and 
had  produced  the  following  results : ' 

(1.)  We  have  gained  the  power  of  reducing  the  sickness  and 
death-rate  in  most  old  cities  by  at  least  one-third  ;  or,  as  a  rule,  of 
reducing  the  death-rate  of  old  urban  British  districts  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  in  a  thousand. 

(2.)  In  new  districts,  or  sites  apart  from  old  urban  sites,  we  may, 
with  a  complete  artesian  system  of  water  supply  and  suiface  cleans- 
ing, including  measures  for  the  prevention  of  over-crowding, 
insure  reduction  of  death-rates  to  less  than  one-half,  or  a  mean  rate 
of  ten  in  one  thousand,  and  the  sickness  in  like  propoi-tion. 

(3.)  In  well-provided  and  well-regulated  institutions  for  children 
from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age  we  may  secure  them  an  immunity 
from  the  common  children's  epidemics,  and  reduce  the  death-rate  to 
a  mean  of  about  three  in  one  thousand,  or  to  one-third  of  the  death- 
rates  prevalent  among  the  general  population  of  the  same  ages. 

(4.)  To  the  persons  in  such  institutions  an  immunity  may  be 
given  against  all  ordinary  epidemics — typhus  and  eruptive  diseases, 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  which  ravage  the  general  community. 

(5.)  Among  the  general  population  a  reduction  of  fully  one-half 
the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  effected  by  general 
public  sanitation. 

(6.)  Complete  habits  of  skin  cleanliness,  alone  and  apart  from 

*  See  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  Dr.  Draper,  page  885. 
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general  structaral  arrangements,  or  alterations  of  habit  in  other  re- 
spects, constitute  a  factor  of  about  one-third  of  the  power  of  sani- 
tation. 

(7.)  By  a  proper  selection  and  due  sanitation  of  sites,  in  tropical 
climates,  and  the  sanitary  care  of  the  population,  the  birth-rates 
may  be  made  to  exceed  the  death-rates,  and  a  healthy  succession 
secured  for  colonization,  for  people  of  the  British  or  white  races. 

(8.)  By  the  increased  health  and  strength  by  improved  physical 
training  under  sanitary  conditions,  on  the  half-school-time  principle, 
in  the  juvenile  and  primitive  stages,  the  efficiency  of  three  for  pro- 
ductive occupations  may  be  imparted  to  every  two  of  the  more  de- 
pressed classes  of  the  population. 

(9.)  The  death-ratio  for  disease  of  the  mercantile  marine  may,  by 
the  exercise  of  like  powers  of  sanitation  that  are  exercised  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  be  reduced  bv  two-thirds,  or  to  the  general  death- 
rate  now  prevalent  in  the  lloyal  Navy,  namely,  about  six  in  one 
thousand. 

(10.)  As  indicated  by  existing  normals,  the  greatly  reduced 
death-rates  in  the  army  at  home  and  abroad,  admit  of  important 
further  reduction  by  a  more  complete  application  of  true  and  ap- 
proved means  of  sanitation.* 

There  is  something  grand  in  the  contemplation  of  these  results, 
and  that  there  is  steadily  and  increasingly  going  on  in  the  com- 
munity a  force  which  is  pushing  i^rther  and  still  further  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  toward  its  natural  limits,  and  is  building  up 
where  carried  out  an  enduring  capital  for  the  nation.  Its  progress 
may  be  likened  to  the  growth  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  people  in 
some  material  art,  like  that  of  printing ;  or  the  permeation  of  some 
great  principle  ^mong  the  masses,  as  that  of  the  love  of  truth  or  free- 
dom. How  does  it  blend  and  mingle  with  the  whole  structure  of 
social  and  domestic  life.  It  preserves  the  life  of  a  child,  and  so  adds 
strength  to  the  father's  life ;  it  spares  a  mother  to  her  growing  chil- 
dren, when  her  death  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  family 
circle.  And  the  old  and  oft-repeated  expression  heard,  when  the  head 
of  a  family  is  taken,  '^  What  a  loss !  "  has  a  deeper  significance  than 
is  usually  attributed  to  it;  for  it  is  but  the  recognition, unwittingly 
though  it  be,  of  the  close  and  vital  relationship  between  the  individ- 
ual, socially  and  economically,  with  his  family  and  the  community 
at  large.  The  preservation  of  one  life  is  the  storing  up  of  so  much 
force  which  is  to  be  utilized  in  the  upbuilding  of  society ;  to  be  set 
free,  not  as  the  whirlwind  is  let  loose  in  nature,  nor  like  the  mad  rev- 
olution of  a  socialistic  mob,  but  as  the  food  is  stored  up  in  the 
growing  plant  by  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  sunlight,  to  be  set 
free  and  utilized  in  man's  physical  support. 

The  end  of  educating  the  people  in  sanitary  matters  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  large  measure  in  the  public  schools.  Hygiene  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  its  outlines  should 
be  inculcated  in  the  youthful  mind  from  the  outset.  Such  instruc- 
tion would  have  a  somewhat  parallel  effect  as  that  which  the  teaching 
of  music  has  wrought  wherever  it  has  been  done.     There  a  race  of 

*  British  Medical  Journal^  September  20th,  1877;  also,  see  recent  numbers 
of  Thb  Santtabian. 
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singers  has  sprang  up,  and  all  the  rising  generation  know  the  oat- 
lines  of  masic,  and  can  pat  them  in  practical  use,  as  they  actually  do 
on  suitable  occasions.  If  it  is  so  readily  practicable  to  inmse  a 
musical  spirit  into  the  community,  it  will  be  correspondingly  feasi- 
ble, if  a  little  more  diffiq;ult,  to  spread  abroad  a  fair  appreciation  of 
the  principles  of  hygiene.  The  public-school  system  is  the  pride  of 
our  nation  because  of  its  elevating  power  upon  the  individuaL  Its 
scope  should  not  be  confined  simply  lo  his  development  in  mental 
knowledge ;  but,  in  addition,  should  teach  him  the  laws  of  his  own 
body,  its  iunctions  and  responsibilities,  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
community.  And  if  it  is  the  reasonable  hope  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  age  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  differences  of  the  nations 
will  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  peace  instead  of  the  conflict  of 
war,  then  it  is  also  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  time  will  also  come 
when  disease  will  not  be  overcome  as  an  armed  and  mailed  foe,  but 
will  be  circumvented  and  thwarted  ere  it  has  gained  a  foothold  by 
man's  superior  knowledge  of  himself.  It  is  for  us,  as  Americans,  the 
home  of  progress  and  free  institutions,  whose  broad  untilled  acres 
stretch  far  westward  and  southward,  as  well  the  latter  but  just  re- 
deemed from  the  thraldom  of  a  bitter  past,  all  of  which  stand  ready 
for  the  benign  influences  of  honest  toil,  and  toward  which  the  iin- 
employed  thousands  of  the  old  world  turn  with  eager  eyes  to  carry 
out  these  just  expectations.  We  love  our  material  prosperity,  but 
we  love  humanity  as  well,  and  when  we  learn  to  seek  the  welfare  of 
both  by  educating  the  individual  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  himself 
and  of  his  responsibility  to  himself  and  his  country,  then  indeed  we 
shall  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  reform  that  shall  endure. 

0 

"  Nil  desperandum ! "     O,  never  despair ! 
While  the  smoke  of  the  battle  becloudeth  the  air, 
For  the  victory's  oft  won  at  a  life's  given  cost, 
Though  in  the  fierce  conflict  'twere  seemingly  lost. 
Hope  on  forever  1     O,  never  despair  I 
While  the  frost  of  the  winter  is  chilling  the  air, 
For  the  spring  biingeth  buds,  which  were  seemingly  dead  ; 
They  bloom  into  life  'neath  her  fairy-like  tread. 
If  tempted  to  falter  !  O,  never  despair ! 
Though  the  night  be  so  dark,  while  the  sunset  was  fair, 
For  the  morning  will  dawn  with  a  roseate  light. 
And  joyously  scatter  the  shadows  of  night. 
Gather  up  courage  I  O,  never  despair ! 
While  there's  breath,  let  us  take  in  the  life-giving  air, 
'      Though  the  pulse  may  be  sinking,  it  oft  hath  run  high, 
While  the  angel  of  death  was  still  hovering  nigh. 
Never  despair !  O,  never  despair  I 
Though  we  faint  in  the  race,  for  it  endeth  not  there. 
Our  Saviour  once  sank  'neath  the  weight  of  the  Cross, 
Yet  the  blood-stains  of  Calvary  betoken  no  loss. 
Though  after  we  sink  'neath  the  burden  of  care, 
And  Hope,  cheated  oft,  seems  to  gasp  in  despair. 
Let  "  nil  desperandum^'*  our  motto  through  life, 
Be  inscribed  on  our  tomb  when  hath  ended  the  strife. 

— ^Mbs.  E.  O.  Donnelly,  in  2^ he  JBaUimorean. 
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The  following  comes  to  us,  with  a  familiar  signature,  through  the 
Messenger^  an  enterprising  missionary  paper  of  Staten  Island. 
Truths  so  wholesome  are  eminently  worthy  of  the  most  energetic 
missionary  spirit,  and  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  aid  in  their 
propagation : 

It  may  sound  like  a  ^^  sensational  "  proposition  to  assert  that  half 
the  readers  of  the  Messenger  are  living  in  houses  which,  under  a  rig- 
orous system  of  sanitary  supervision,  would  be  unhesitatingly  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  human  habitation ;  but  if  we  take  into  account, 
not  alone  the  death-rate,  but  the  multitude  of  minor  maladies  due  to 
faults  of  household  construction,  this  startling  statement  probably 
falls  short  of  the  truth.  Setting  aside  the  somewhat  exaggerated 
aspersions  cast  upon  Staten  Island  by  dwellers  in  glass  houses  in 
Astoria,  Westchester  County,  and  New  Jersey,  as  regards  malarial 
emanations  from  the  outer  soil  (which,  by  the  way,  might  be  averted 
by  expending  upon  drainage  about  half  the  sum  yearly  spent  in 
doctors'  fees  and  patent  medicines  for  "chills"),  the  diabolical  inge- 
nuity of  landlords,  builders,  and  plumbers  has  been  effectively  ex- 
ercised in  providing  numerous  occult  devices  for  poisoning  the  inte- 
rior atmosphere  of  our  domiciles ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  every  tenant  is  automatically  competent  to  pollute  his  own  aerial 
environment  to  the  utmost  limit  of  ordinary  ventilation,  exhaling 
enough  carbonic  acid  and  volatilized  organic  matter  to  vitiate  about 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  an  hour. 

The  enemies  stealthily  admitted  into  our  homes  are  chiefly  the 
vaporous  products  of  decomposition,  or,  as  scientific  phraseology 
hath  it,  "  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  change '';  and  although  these 
gases,  being  rapidly  diffusible,  are  comparatively  harmless  if  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  outer  atmosphere  as  fast  as  they  are  generated, 
they  are  inevitably  noxious  when  brought  into  the  inclosed  air^of 
an  mhabited  apartment.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist 
as  to  the  contagiousness  of  diphtheria  after  its  outbreak,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  origination  of  this  dreaded  disease  from  "  excremental 
pollution  of  respired  air  ";  typhoid  fever  too  is  often  unquestionably 
traceable  to  "  sewer  poisoning  ";  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  statis- 
tically connected  witn  defective  house  drainage ;  it  has  even  been 
mooted  among  epidemiologists  whether  scarlet  fever  may  not  be 
generated  anew  by  blood-poisoning  from  such  sources.  Apart  from 
these  graver  manifestations,  however,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  va- 
riety of  obscurer  disturbances  of  health  which  too  many  good  people 
are  apt  resignedly  to  attribute  to  the  will  of  Providence,  instead  of 
searching  for  their  remediable  material  causes.  Habitual  head- 
aches; derangements  of  the  digestive  organs;  enfeebled  appetite 
and  nausea ;  frequent  transient  feverish  attacks ;  a  general  condition 
of  malaise  and  pallid  invalidism :  these  are  common  results  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  blood  by  constant  respiration  of  contaminated 
air,  which,  furthermore,  through  its  effect  in  lowering  vitality,  is 
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potent  in  predisposing  to  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  devel- 
oping such  constitutional  taints  as  scrofula  and  consumption. 

To  keep  poisonous  gases  out  of  our  houses  we  must  first  inquire 
how  they  get  in,  and  for  this  purpose  an  early  inspection  of  the 
cellar  may  be  instructive.  Few  readers,  perhaps — few  builders, 
certes — are  aware  of  the  existence  and  perpetual  circulation  of  an 
underground  atmosphere;  yet  the  most  compact  soil  is  porous 
enough  to  contain,  above  the  level  of  the  sub-soil  water,  a  surprising 
quantity  of  air.  This  can  be  shown  by  the  simple  experiment  of 
hlling  a  bucket  with  earth,  and  then  seeing  how  much  water  may 
be  poured  into  it  without  overflowing;  the  water,  of  couree, 
finding  room  only  by  displacing  the  air  which  the  earth  previously 
held.  Now,  if  our  cellar  be  not  air-tight  as  to  its  floor  and  founda- 
tion walls,  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  house,  creating  an  upward 
draught,  sucks  in  beneath,  converging  currents  from  the  surround- 
ing soil;  and  where,  as  often  happens,  this  soil  is  sodden  with 
putrescent  organic  matter,  such  incoming  currents  bring  with  them  a 
dangerous  freight  of  foul  vapor.  Not  only  are  most  cellars  left 
pervious  to  this  influx,  but,  to  aggravate  the  risk,  in  far  too  many 
mstances  furnaces  are  so  arranged  as  to  propel  the  cellar  air,  with 
all  its  impei*fections  on  its  head,  directly  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
house.  Even  if  a  cellar  be  properly  cemented,  it  usually  contains 
vegetable  matter  and  rubbish  enough  to  render  it  an  undesirable 
source  from  whence  to  derive  one's  breathing  supply,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  a  furnace  be  tolerated  which  does  not  draw  in 
pure  air  from  the  outer  atmosphere. 

But  vastly  greater  perils  do  environ  those  whose  habitations  are 
garnished  with  what  builders  and  real-estate  agents  are  pleased  in 
unconscious  sarcasm  to  term  "modern  improvements,''  meaning 
thereby  an  elaborate  system  of  pipes  to  aflbrd  ingress  for  gases 
from  a  receptacle  admirably  calculated  to  generate  them  on  the  most 
extensive  and  mischievous  scale.  A  sewer  is  bad  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, unless  it  be  amply  flushed  and  thoroughly  ventilated  ;  but 
a  cesspool  is  a  thousand  times  worse  as  a  semi-detached  appendage 
to  one's  bedroom.  The  sanitarian's  maxim  in  dealing  with  organic 
refuse  is,  like  the  London  policeman's  watchword, "  Keep  moving  '^ ; 
y^u,  respected  sir,  or  madame,  as  the  case  may  be,  take  pains  on  the 
contrary  to  store  such  refuse  close  to  your  doors  in  a  pit  constructed 
to  furnish  it  with  the  warmth  and  moisture  most  favorable  for 
decomposition.  This  pit  you  have  hermetically  closed  (unless  it 
occur  to  your  builder  to  connect  it  by  means  of  an  "  overflow  pipe  " 
with  your  cistern  in  order  to  contaminate  your  drinking  water),  and 
having  thus  provided  against  the  escape  of  any  vapors  externally, 
where  they  would  do  least  harm,  you  engage  a  "  practical  plumber  " 
to  adopt  measures  for  admitting  them  indoora.  Afler  awhile,  the 
accumulating  gases  in  the  cesspool  reach  the  limit  of  their  elas- 
ticity, and  exert  a  constantly  increasing  pressure  upon  the  plumber's 
"  siphon  traps  "  (which  deserve  their  name,  inasmuch  as  tne  siphon 
action  often  leaves  them  empty),  finally  gaining  sufficient  strength 
to  force  their  exit  through  any  ordinary  "  water  seal."  When  this 
limit  of  compressibility  is  attained,  it  is  moreover  evident  that 
every  cubic  foot  of  water  thrown  into  the  cesspool  must  displace  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  condensed  **  sewer  gases,"  which,  regurgitating  as 
they  oflen   audibly  do,  re-expand  to  a  manifold  greater  volume 
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when  relieved  from  restraint.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  such  is  the  cor- 
roding chemical  action  of  these  gases  that  a  leaden  waste-pipe  ex- 
posed to  their  influence  will  be  eaten  through  in  a  time  averaging 
less  than  twelve  years,  and  an  iron  pipe  will  not  endure  fpr  a  very 
much  longer  period. 

To  obviate  this  pestiferous  pressure,  your  plumber  may  perhaps 
advise  ventilation  of  the  waste-pipe  within  the  house  by  carrying 
a  vent  tube  from  it,  either  into  an  adjoining  chimney  flue,  or  above 
the  roof.  In  the  former  case  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  chim- 
ney not  constantly  heated  is  apt  to  convey  a  descending  current 
of  air,  bearing  your  sewer  gas  down  into  the  room ;  in  the  latter 
case,  even  if  the  up- vent  perform  all  that  is  expected  from  it,  it  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  creates  an  inward  draught  from  the 
cesspool,  which  is  far  from  desirable  if  there  be  defective  traps  or 
perforated  pipes  intervening.  All  hygienists  of  repute  agree  that 
the  only  effective  safeguard  against  the  ingress  of  vaporous  foes  of 
this  sort  lies  in  the  absolute  disconnection  of  the  house-pipes  from 
the  cesspool  or  sewer  by  interposing,  outside  of  the  house  walls,  a 
ventilating  trap  which  shall  intercept  and  dismiss  into  the  outer  at- 
mosphere all  regurgitating  gas.  Of  such  traps  several  different  pat- 
terns have  long  been  favorably  known  abroad ;  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, more  perfect  in  their  working  than  that  recently  introduced 
by  the  Messrs.  Stewart  here.  With  one  of  these  simple  appliances 
out-of-doors,  a  cellar  tight  and  dry,  and  indoor  drain  pipes  with- 
out material  leakage,  domestic  life  would  be  secure  from  the  worst 
of  its  invaders.  What  other  morbid  influences  beset  it  may  be 
worth  describing  in  a  future  communication.  A.  L.  C. 

o— — 

The  Nutritive  Value  of  Milk,  as  calculated  from  its  ele- 
ments, is  very  large,  and  its  price  is  low,  as  compared  with  meat. 
According  to  the  Kensington  Museum  Catalogue,  one  pound  of 
milk  can  produce  at  the  maximum  .8  ounce  of  drv  muscle  or  flesh, 
and  if  digested  and  oxidized  in  the  body,  is  capable  of  producing 
a  force  equal  to  390  tons  raised  one  foot  high.  One  pound  of  lean 
beef  is  reckoned  as  a  force  producer  as  990ibot  tons.  Calculating 
the  dry  muscle  as  moist  flesh,  25  pounds  of  milk  are  equal  to  4 
pounds  of  lean  beef  in  nutritive  value,  or  in  other  words,  1  pound 
of  beef  is  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  2.9  quarts  of  milk.  rNow, 
when  milk  is  7  cents  a  quart,  it  is  cheaper  than  beef  at  21  cents  a  • 
pound.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  being  reminded  of  the 
small  consumption  of  milk  by  an  ordinary  population.  From  the 
best  authority  it  is  stated  that  but  2-5  of  a  pint  a  day  arc  used  in 
the  asylums,  schools,  etc.,  in  England ;  2-7  of  a  pint  a  day  in  one 
town,  Sterlin ;  and  but  1-5  of  a  pint  a  day  in  the  English  towns  of 
Mansfield  and  Bedford.  According  to  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  the  fol- 
lowing table  represents  the  consumption  in  the  given  place  for  each 
adult: 

In  Bneland 88  oz.  weekly. 

Scotland 186oa.     " 

Walei 86oz.      '* 

Ireland 136  oz.      " 

In  1868,  when  Waushakum  Farm  furnished  the  village  of  South 
Framingham  with  its  principal  supply  of  milk,  the  average  daily 
delivery  was  1  pint  to  a  family.  Allowing  5  to  a  family,  this 
would  be  about  1-5  of  a  pint  to  each  soul  of  the  population  daily. 


THE  POWERS  OF  SANITATION  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE 
COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  CITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN ; 
AND  THE  CHIEF  RESULTS  OF  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  SANITATION  UNDER  VARIOUS  CON- 
DITIONS AND  CLIMATES. 

Bt  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Health  Section.* 

The  principles  so  tried,  examined,  and  sanctioned,  will  be  found 
by  competent  authorities  to  be  peculiariy  adapted  for  the  sanita- 
tion of  colonial,  and  especially  for  Indian,  cities.  A  lady  traveller 
stated  that  in  travelling  through  India  she  knew  at  night  that  they 
had  come  to  an  Indian  city  from  being  awakened  by  its  stink.  This 
fact  would  denote  to  the  sanitary  scientist  that  she  was  awakened  by 
the  waste  of  manure — the  horrible  waste  by  evaporation  of  the  finest 
elements  of  vegetable  production  for  the  sustent'ation  of  a  famine 
and  fever  scourged  population.  You  may  now  test  a  condition  of 
civilization  of  a  legislature,  and  of  an  administration,  central  as  well 
as  local,  by  the  smell.  On  such  experience  as  I  have  cited  the  waste  of 
manure  in  famine-stricken  Madras  would  suffice  to  sustain  some  20,000 
head  of  cattle,  and  the  equivalent  of  food  for  the  population ;  and 
double  that  in  Bombay.  A  friend,  an  engineer  officer,  Capt.  Baird 
Smith,  when  he  was  at  home  on  leave,  asked  my  advice,  for  the  occu- 
pation of  his  time  in  professional  study  for  use  in  India.  I  advised 
that  he  could  not  do  better  than  study  the  irrigation  works  of  North- 
em  Italy.  He  di^so,  and  published  a  book  £U)out  it  for  his  brother 
engineer  officers  in  1852.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  had  long  demonstrated, 
to  an  extent  of  which  I  was  unaware,  the  policy  and  profit  of  irriga- 
tion works.  If  that  policy  had  been  pursued,  and  if*  we  had  given 
the  people  water  (even  plam  water),  we  should  not  now  have  to  be 
giving  them  bread.  Of  late,  however,  instead  of  carefully  ooUect- 
mg  and  carrying  to  the  East  the  latest  improvements  in  science,  and 
especially  this  new  science,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  new  power  of  giving 
to  plants  food  and  water,  and  also  at  the  same  time  relieving  cities 
of  the  causes  of  depression,  sanitary  engineers  have  been  carrying 
to  the  East  the  oldest  and  most  expensive  errors  of  the  West.  As  an 
example.  A  local  plan  for  the  drainage  of  Cawnpore  was  referred 
to  me  for  my  observations,  from  the  Works  Department  of  the  In- 
dian Government.  I  found  it  to  be  a  plan  mainly  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  of  enormous  size  to  receive  and  carry  away  extra- 
ordinary quantities  of  storm  water,  which  might  well  have  gone 
direct  to  the  river,  whilst  the  expense  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
proper  drainage  of  the  houses.  On  this  scheme  I  wrote  a  paper 
expository  of  our  tried  and  proved  principles  of  water  carriage  as 

*  British  Social  Science  Association,  Aberdeen,  September   18th,   1877: 
Address  on  Health.  Concluded  from  page  282. 
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applicable  to  Indian  citiefl.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  approved  of  this 
exposition,  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  Governor-General  and  of 
the  local  officers  of  works  to  it.  The  objection  those  officers  raised 
to  it  was  raainly  that  the  system  of  water  carriage  was  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  the  natives.  This  is  the  same  objection  that  was 
at  first  raised  to  the  system  of  water  caniage  here.  Local  author!- 
ties,  vestrymen,  generally  small  landlords,  who  from  an  ignorant  dis* 
like  of  the  expense  of  altering  their  tenements^  insisted  that  a  water* 
closet  was  utterly  unsuited  to  the  habits  of  the  people;  and  that  the 
tub  system  of  removal,  which  required  no  immediate  outlay  to  them 
(the  landlords),  and  the  working  expenses  of  which  were  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rate,  was  the  proper  pmctical  system.  We  set  aside  these 
ignorant  and  selfish  pretexts,  and  water-closets  have  now  been 
brought  into  systematic  use  for  masses  of  the  population,  comprising 
classes  as  low  as  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  most  barbarous  classes 
in  Indian  cities,  and  in  a  very  little  time  it  is  found  to  be  satisfactory 
in  its  working,  and  the  objections  as  baseless  here,  as  under  good 
rule  they  will  be  proved  to  be  in  the  Indian  cities.  The  expense  of 
the  bad,  imperfect  system  of  removal  in  the  tub  system  in  Bombay, 
even  by  the  cheapest  Indian  labor,  appears  to  be  double  the  expense 
of  water  carriage  in  England.  I  grant  that  a  daily  removal  by  the 
tub  system  is  better  than  removal  to  sewers  of  deposit.  If,  however, 
it  passes  the  skill  of  the  unsanitary  engineers  to  construct  no  other 
than  extended  cesspools,  let  them,  for  the  safety  of  life,  give  place  to 
competent  specialists.  But  the  first  advance  iu  sanitation  by  water 
carnage  may  be  in  relation  to  the  ecpnomy  and  application  of  the 
manure  of  the  Indian  cities,  where  the  waste,  by  burning  and  throw* 
ing  it  into  streams,  is  enormous  and  most  reprehensible.  Even  the 
solid  animal  mattei*s  may  be  made  to  feed  edible  plants,  instead  of 
dogs  and  vuUui^s.  The  introduction  of  liquefied  manure  farms,  to 
receive  and  apply  at  once  the  excreta  of  cities,  would  have  the 
peculiar  advantage  for  India  as  serving  as  great  ti-ial  works,  for 
the  instraction  of  the  people  in  new  cultures,  in  the  introduction  of 
new  foods,  and  relieving  them  from  the  lazy,  dangerous,  and  total 
dependence  on  one.  The  irrigation  with  the  liquefied  manures  of 
cities  would  moreover  have  the  great  advantage,  as  a  culture,  of  the 
freedom,  experienced  here,  from  the  irregularities  of  rainfall  and  from 
droughts,  by  storage  of  water  reservoira  and  the  works  for  ensuring 
the  regnlarit]^  of  tlie  supply  of  water  to  the  populations  of  the  cities. 
In  some  districts  of  India,  as  I  am  informed,  the  natives  have  great 
skill  in  irrigation,  in  water  leading  with  plain  water,  by  methods, 
some  of  which  might  be  copied  at  home  for  leading  liquefied  manure. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  working  of  the  pernicious 
working  of  the  population  check,  and  of  the  beneficent  counter 
principle  of  saving  life  instead  of  destroying  it,  that  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  the  new  cultures  we  are  meritoriously  in- 
troducing into  India  of  coffee,  tea,  and  others,  is  the  want  of  hands^ 
and  yet  they  die  of  hunger  by  thousands  \ 

On  the  general  question  of  the  sanitation  of  Indian  cities,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that,  according  to  the  descriptions  given  of  some  of  them, 
they  are  so  hopelessly  bad  in  the  sites  and  in  the  surrounding  areas, 
amidst  extensive  mai*shes,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  houses 
that  the  cheapest  course  will  be  one  of  removal  and  of  reconstruo- 
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tiou.  When  the  powers  of  sanitation/as  recited,  become  known 
and  understood,  the  like  course  will  be  taken  with  old  Western 
cities.  We  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  beginning  already  in  the 
like  course  with  bits  and  blocks  of  oar  old  towns.  But  if  we  are  to 
hold  India,  it  may  be  submitted  that  it  should  be  for  the  Indians, 
and  for  their  protection  against  pestilences,  as  may  well  be  done  by 
utilizing  trained,  working  military  force.  In  that  policy  we  should 
keep  in  view  the  important  example  I  have  cited  from  Algeria. 
The  Indian  military  service  of  the  scientific  corps  have,  it  is  due  to 
mention,  afforded  instances  of  great  administrators,  but  little  known 
here,  whose  achievements  not  being  of  battle  or  of  bloodshed,  of 
"Siva  the  Destroyer,"  but  of  "Vishnu  the  Preserver,"  are  un- 
gazetted,  but  who  have  shown  in  how  short  a  time  the  conditions 
of  populations  mav  be  beneiicially  transformed,  and  who  have  been 
positively  deified  oy  the  poor  natives  who  came  under  their  rule. 
Let  me  mention  one  who,  if  he  had  the  special  light  of  sanitary 
science,  would  have  done  his  work  probably  even  more  completely 
than  he  did.  Major  Dixon,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  was  sent  with 
a  brigade  or  force  to  keep  in  check  a  robber  tribe  in  the  Mairwarra, 
a  hill  district  about  as  large  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He 
found  that  from  the  want  of  water  and  the  failure  of  crops  they 
were  obliged  to  make  forays  on  the  lowlands  for  subsistence.  He 
raised  capital,  made  storage-reservoirs,  cleared  jungles,  founded  one 
hundred  and  thirty  villages,  and  so  engaged  that  population  in  pro- 
ductive occupation  that  they  could  not  afford  to  rob.  To  dispose 
of  the  produce  raised  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  market  and  to 
found  a  town,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  town  nor  villages 
were  fever  nests.  Instead  of  spending  a  revenue,  he  raised  a 
revenue  from  that  non-productive  population ;  instead  of  occupy- 
ing  a  brigade  of  force  with  it,  he  raised  a  brigade  of  force  from  it, 
and  that  origade  was  loyal  to  us  at  the  Mutiny,  before  which,  hav- 
ing completed  his  good  work,  he  unfortunately  died.  India  has 
now  an  incipient  sanitary  organization,  comprising  able  ofidcers  who 
have  already  rendered  good  services  discovering  and  diRplaying  the 
sources  of  epidemics,  and  correcting  pernicious  home  errors,  as  to 
their  rise  and  spread  and  the  means  of  their  prevention.  It  would 
follow  that  the  present  declared  and  accepted  policy  of  the  Premier, 
that  the  health  of  the  people  is  the  first  object  of  good  government, 
surely  that  policy  should  have  commensurate  application  for  the 
protection  of  our  most  afflicted  and  depressed  lellow-subjects  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  that  they  should  be  rescued  from  the  ravages 
of  the  destroyer,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  in  being  brought  under 
the  sway  of  their  Empress,  our  Queen,  they  are  brought  under  the 
sway  of  the  preserver.  ^ 

I  beg  now  to  submit  a  summary  of  the  chief  results  obtained 
of  the  progress  of  the  power  of  sanitation,  deducible  from  the  normal 
instances  I  have  adduced,  or  of  which,  from  want  of  space,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  giving  indications  for  exami- 
nation : 

1.  That  we  have  gained  the  power  of  reducing  the  sickness  and 
death-rates  in  most  old  cities  by  at  least  one-third  ;  or,  as  a  rule,  of 
veducing  the  death-rates  in  old  British  urban  districts  to  16  or  17  in 
1,000. 
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2.  That  in  new  districts,  on  sites  apart  from  old  urban  sites,  we 
may,  with  a  complete  arterial  system  of  water  supply  and  surface- 
cleansing — ^including  measures  for  the  prevention  of  overcrowding 
— ensure  reduction  of  death-rates  to  less  than  one-half,  or  to  a  mean 
rate  of  10  in  1,000,  and  the  sickness  in  like  proportion. 

3.  That  in  well-provided  and  well-regulated  institutions  for 
children  from  3  to  15  yeare  of  age  we  may  secure  them  an  immu- 
nity from  the  common  children's  epidemics  and  reduce  the  death- 
rates  to  a  mean  of  about  3  in  1,000,  or  to  less  by  two-thirds  of  the 
death-rates  prevalent  amongst  children  of  those  ages  in  the  general 
population. 

4.  That  in  prisons  and  places  under  effective  sanitary  control 
the  death-rates  (from  disease)  have  been  reduced  amongst  persons 
from  the  school  ages  and  upwards  to  about  3  in  1,000,  or  to  one- 
third  of  the  death-rates  prevalent  amongst  the  general  population 
of  the  same  ages. 

5.  That  to  the  persons  in  such  institutions  an  immunity  may  be 
given  as  against  all  ordinary  epidemics,  typhus  and  the  eruptive 
diseases,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  which  ravage  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

6.  That  amongst  the  general  population  a  reduction  by  full  one 
half  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  effected  by 
general  public  sanitation. 

7.  That  complete  habits  of  skin  cleanliness,  alone  and  apart  from 
general  structural  arrangements,  or  alterations  of  habits  in  other 
respects,  constitute  a  factor  of  about  one-third  of  the  power  of 
sanitation. 

8.  That,  by  a  proper  selection  and  a  due  sanitation  of  sites  in 
tropical  climates,  and  the  sanitary  care  of  the  population,  the  birth- 
rates may  be  made  to  exceed  the  death-rates,  and  a  healthy 
succession,  for  colonization,  for  people  of  the  British  or  of  the  white 
races. 

9.  That  bv  the  increased  health  and  strength  imparted  by  im- 
proved physical  training  under  sanitary  conditions,  on  the  half- 
school-time  principle^  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  stages,  the 
efficiency  of  three  for  productive  occupation  may  be  imparted  to 
every  two  of  the  most  depressed  classes  of  the  population. 

10.  That  the  death-rates  from  disease  in  the  mercantile  marine 
may,  by  the  exercise  of  the  like  powers  of  sanitation  that  are  exer- 
cised in  the  Royal  Navy,  be  reduced  by  two-thirds,  or  to  the 
general  death-rate  now  prevalent  in  the  Koyal  Navy,  namely,  of 
about  six  in  one  thousand. 

11.  That — ^as  indicated  by  existing  normas— the  greatly  reduced 
death-rrates  in  the  army  at  home  and  abroad,  admit  of  important 
further  reductions,  by  a  more  complete  application  of  tried  and  ap- 
proved means  of  sanitation. 

12.  That  by  efficient  sanitation,  the  transit  of  persons  from  in- 
fected places  may  be  most  safely  effected^  and  the  freedom  of  trade, 
including  the  transit  of  goods,  may  be  relieved  from  the  obstructions 
and  expensive  and  vexatious  delays  of  quarantines. 

13.  That  the  venous  and  arterial  system  for  the  sanitation  of  cities 
is  fully  demonstrated  by  varied  increasing  practice. 

That  all  this  may  be  done  admits  of  more  abundant  proof  than  in 
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this  address  I  have  been  able  to  adduce  on  the  present  occasion ; 
that  all  this  has  been  donp  under  conditions  that  admit  of  more 
complete  and  efficient  repetition.     On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  to 
justify  the  recent  most  important  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has  had  time  or  opportunity  to  be  made 
aware  of.     I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  here  the  terms  in  which 
the  declaration  was  made,  the  highest  that  has  yet  come  from  the 
head  of  any  government : — "  I  have  touched  upon  the  healtli  of  the 
people,  and  I  know  there  are  many  who  look  upon  that  as  an  ami- 
able, but  merely  philanthropic  subject  to  dwell  upon ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  the  question  is  much  deeper  than  it  appears  upon  the  sur- 
face.    The  health  of  the  people  is  ideally  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  their  happiness  and  all  their  power  as  a  State  depend.     It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  kingdom  to  be  inhabited  by  an  able,  active  popu- 
lation ;  you  may  have  skillful  manufacturers,  and  you  may  have  a 
productive  agriculture ;  the  arts  may  flourish,  architecture  may  cover 
your  lands  with  temples  and  palaces ;  you  may  have  even  material 
power  to  defend  and  support  all  these  acquisitions ;  you  may  have 
arms  of  precision  and  fleets  of  flsb  torpedoes,  but  if  the  population 
of  that  country  is  stationary  or  yearly  diminishes ;  if,  while  it  dimin- 
ishes in  number,  it  diminishes  also  in  stature  and  strength,  that 
country  is   ultimately  doomed.     And,  speaking  to  those  who,  I 
hope,  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  proud  of  the  empire  to 
which  .they  belong,  and  which  their  ancestors  created,  I  reconfmend 
to  them  by  all  the  means  in.  their  power  to  assist  the  movement 
that  is  now  prevalent  in  the  country  for  improving  the  condition  ot 
the  people  by  ameliorating  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.     The 
health  of  the  people  is,  in  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  flrst  duty  of  a 
statesman."  * 

From  what  is  known  I  may  venture  to  express  a  belief  that  this 
declaration  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  deepest  feelings  and 
wishes  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Sanitary  science  has  had  for  its  flret  stage  simple  ignorance  and 
apathy,  to  which  the  Premier  adverts;  ne^^t,  its  stage  of  empiri- 
cism and  half-knowledge,  in  which  stage  it  is  very  much  at  present ; 
with  the  common  result  of  expensive,  misfitting,  ineflicient,  and 
wasteful  works,  with  water  distributions  which  make  good  supplies 
bad,  and  bad  supplies  worse ;  with  water  carried  into  houses  with- 
out the  means  of  removing  fouled  and  waste  water,  aggravating 
the  evils  of  damp  and  of  excreq^ent-sodden  sites — sewers  without 
adjustment  to  the  house  drains,  intended  arteries  without  relation 
to  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  leaving  undiminished  death-rates, 
serving  to  encourage  the  sinister  objections  that  sanitation  is  of  no 
avail — and  lastly,  it  has  the  stage  of  science,  of  complete  knowl- 
edge, of  unity,  efficiency,  and  economy,  tested  by  reduced  death- 
rates.  On  these  stages  I  might  further  dilate.  Corresponding  with 
these  stages  of  works  are  stages  of  empirical  and  hasty  legislation, 
of  defective  administrative  organization,  which  require  distinct 
exposition  as  a  cause  of  disaster  and  waste  of  money,  without 
equivalent  results; — and  next  we  must  look  to  more  advanced, 

*  Opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Victoria  DwelUngs  Association,  June 
28d,  1877. 
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scientific,  and  efficient  legislation — the  outcome  due  from  that 
study  of  the  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  people  which 
the  JPremier  has  repeatedlv  declared  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a 
statesman.  This  of  legislation  is  a  topic  of  large  and  distinct  con- 
sideration. I  have  confined  myself  to  the  exposition  of  the  estab- 
lished normas  of  sanitary  power,  which  are  available  for  an  advanced 
legislation  and  administration  to  apply.  In  the  suppoi*t  of  that  ad- 
vanced legislation  we  have  new  agencies  for  the  formation  and  guid- 
ance of  an  advanced  public  opinion.  In  alliance  with  our  association 
we  have  the  British  Medical  Association,with  an  effective  joint  com- 
mittee, specially  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  improvement  of 
the  local  and  central  organization  of  the  public  health  service.  Besides 
these  we  have  new  and  zealous  voluntary  associations  established 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  course  of  formation  in  the  provincial 
cities.  We  have,  moreover,  new  journals  ably  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  public  health.  The  like  governmental 
organizations  and  voluntary  associations  are  in  course  of  formation 
and  advancement  in  the  United  States,  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany.  It  will  be  my  consolation  and  reward  if  the  normal 
examples  I  have  adduced  shall  serve  to  give  increased  confidence 
and  encouragement  to  our  fellow-laborers  for  the  reduetiou  of  the 
greatest  afflictions  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

* 0 

Di6t. — Elder  J.  S.  Prescott  calls  our  attention  to  an  experiment 
in  dieting,  which  a  person  in  Medina,  Ohio,  has  practised  with  in- 
creasingly beneficial  effects.  As  an  economical  experiment  it  certaiti- 
ly  is  forcibly  interesting.  We  condense:  ^'For  breakfast,  five 
graham  gems  with  butter;  no  inconvenience  or  hunger  followed — 
cost  three  cents.  Dinner  \  lb.  rice,  one  ounce  each  of  sugar  and 
butter — a  good  meal — cost  five  cents.  Supper,  \  lb.  com  meal,  J 
pint  milk,  cost  three  cerUs.  One  day's  cost  1 1  cents.  For  a  change, 
one  gill  of  beans,  which,  by  the  quart,  cost  less  than  half  a  cent." 

Tlie  correspondent  claims  to  have  worked  hard,  ate  nothing  be- 
tween meals,  is  renewing  his  a^e  and  youthfulness,  and  only  dreads 
the  lonesomeness  to  be  expenenced  by  living  to  a  very  great  age. 
—N.  T.  S/iaker. 


is  of  more  use  and  of.  larger  cultivation  than  any  other 
cereal  grown,  it  is  almost  the  only  diet  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  China,  Asia,  and  all  !gastern  countries.  In  those  coun- 
tries it  is  u«ed  the  same  as  potatoes,  and  is  a  substitute  for  them. 
Only  at  the  North  is  rice  looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  to  be  used  with 
milk  and  sugar.  At  the  present  low  price  of  domestic  rice,  it  is  the 
cheapest  food  obtainable,  not  excepting  potatoes.  Potatoes  contain 
about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  do  not  gain  much  in  the  process 
of  cooking.'  Rice  has  no  waste  whatever,  contains  only  22  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  in  boiling  gains  three  times  its  original  bulk. 
Hence  one  pound  of  rice  at  dks.  per' pound  makes  three  times  as 
much  when  cooked ;  equal  to  three  pounds  of  potatoes  at  2^c.  per 
pound  or  7fc.  Rice  properly  prepared  should  come  upon  the 
table  dry,  each  grain  unbroken,  and  served  with  the  condiments 
used  on  potatoes ;  and  be  partaken  of  as  a  vegetable,  with  meats, 
and  not  as  a  desserts 
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Bepobt  of  the  Boabd,  1876-1876. 

Brooklyn,  with  a  population  of  nearly  630,000,  ranks  as  the  third 
city  on  this  continent;  and  in  point  of  numbers  is  about  the  tenth 
city  in  the  world.  Its  great  commercial  importance  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the  four  years  from  1873  to  1876  in- 
clusive, there  were  14,772  permits  issued  to  discharge  cargoes  at 
her  docks,  while  in  New  York  the  number  granted  during  the 
same  period  was  14,412,  showing  an  excess  in  favor  of  Brooklyn  of 
360  cargoes. 

That  the  sanitary  interests  of  a  great  city  like  this  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  politicians  who  are  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  duties  they  assume  to  perform,  shows  the  utter  indifference 
of  the  people  to  the  manner  in  which  public  affairs  are  managed, 
and  the  facility  with  which  Albany  legislators  can  be  manipulated 
by  interested  parties.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  Boards,  acting 
in  their  own  interest  or  in  the  interest  of  their  friends,  should  not 
make  haste  to  publish  an  account  of  their  official  acts.  For  this 
reason,  probably,  Brooklyn  has  thus  far  published  but  two  reports. 
Previous  to  1866  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  city  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  Committee  of  the  Common  Counoil,  and  only  such 
measures  were  taken  to  preserve  the  health  of  a  large  and  rapidly 

f  rowing  city  as  in  Europe  are  intrusted  to  the  sanitary  police, 
rom  1866  to  1870  New  lork  took  care  of  the  health  of  Brooklyn. 
Why?  Probably  because  New  York  politicians  were  then  all- 
powerful  at  Albany.  In  1870  the  administration  of  the  sanitary 
affairs  of  the  city  reverted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, with  a  physician  as  its  nominal  head.  In  1873  an  act  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Health,  to  consist  of  medical  men,  after  the 
plan  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  was  passed,  and  in  1874  another 
act  was  passed  giving  the  control  of  the  Board  to  the  politicians. 
What  rare  good  sense  and  stability  of  character  we  find  in  the 
men  at  Albany  who  make  our  laws  ! 

In  Januaiy,  1875,  the  Board  then  in  existence  prepared  a  report 
of  their  official  acts,  extending  from  May  8th,  1873,  to  January  1st, 
1875.  This  was  the  first  Brooklyn  report,  and  was  published  about 
a  year  later  by  the  Board  that  succeeded  it,  and  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  limited  distribution — few  copies  can  be  found.  On  the  2l8t 
of  June,  1875,  the  Legislature  passed  another  act  removing  the 
Board  then  in  existence,  and  creating  the  Board  whose  report  has 
lately  been  published.  The  present  report  tells  us  that "  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1875,  his  Honor  Mayor  Hunter  nominated  Andrew 
Otterson,  M.D.,  for  President  of  the  Board ;  and  the  nomination 
being  confirmed,  on  the  first  day  of  July  ensuing.  Doctor  Otterson 
took  his  seat  with  the  other  members  ol  the  Board."  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  medical  element  of  the  preceding. Board  was 
removed^  the  politicians  retained  their  places.    "  This  report,*'  we 
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are  told,"  embodies  a  brief  record  of  the  work  of  the  Department  for 
the  term  ending  May  Ist,  1877,  with  vital  statistics  for  the  years 
1875  and  1876. " 

Thus  the  report,  beginning  May  1st,  1875,  ignores  completely  the 
official  acts  of  the  Health  Department  from  January  1st  to  May  1st, 
1 875,  except  the  tables  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  which  could 
not  be  mutilated  without  destroying  their  value. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  report:  remarkable  because  there  is 
not  a  page  in^  that  bears  any  trace  of  the  ready  pen  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  only  medical  man  in  the  Board,  if  we  except  the  page  that 
contains  his  report  on  Cremation  ;  remarkable  because  we  find  tliree 
commissioners  having  charge  of  the  health  of  the  city  affixing  their 
signatures  to  a  document  to  which  none  of  them,  probably,  contrib- 
uted a  line  ;  and  remarkable  for  the  contradictory  statements  to  be 
found  on  every  page.  A  very  noticeable  feature,  ininning  through 
the  whole  report,  is  a  covert  attack  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Board 
that  preceded  it ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  criticism  of 
the  measures  of  all  preceding  Boards  and  a  defence  of  its  own. 
Thus  in  speaking  of  the  Charter  of  1873,  andtlie  Board  organized 
under  it,  the  report  says :  "  The  powers  and  duties  of  this  Board 
were  of  an  arbitrary  and  yet  unknown  character."  If  the  powers  of 
the  Board  were  of  an  unknown  character,  how  were  they  known  to 
be  arbitrary  ?  Again :  ^^  In  addition  to  this  confusing  mass  of 
statutory  provisions,  there  were  also  still  in  existence  and  still  opera- 
tive many  of  the  sanitary  ordinances  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health."  On  page  37  we  are  told  that  "former  Boards  of 
Health  had  found  it  impossible  to  make  Mr.  Ehlers  comply  with  the 
sanitary  code."  Inspector  Otterson,  in  a  special  report  upon  this 
cow-stable,  recommends  that  **  a  commission  be  appointed,  having  a 
veterinary  surgeon  upon  it,  which  shall  examine  into  the  condition  of 
these  animals."  In  speaking  of  the  Fourth. avenue  and  Douglass 
street  pond,  the  report  informs  us  that  "  a  number  of  persons  had 
lost  their  lives  in  its  slimy  depths  (!),  and  it  had  been  the  cause  of 
scores  of  complaints  from  the  residents  of  South  Brooklyn,  and. the 
b^  naiTy^  whatever  that  may  be,  "  of  Health  Boards  for  years." 
This  nuisance  was  partially  removed ;  for  a  Notice  of  its  removal, 
consult  the  editorial  (page  288)  of  The  Sanitarian  for  June,  1876. 
Why  was  it  removed  ?  Because  "  on  receiving  the  authority  of  bis 
Honor  the  Mayor  to  make  the  necessary  expenditure,  as  provided 
by  the  charter  in  cases  of  emergency^  the  Board  proceeded  with  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible."  Again :  "  The  entire  work  cost  the 
city  the  remarkablv  small  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars."  If  a  Board 
wishes  to  establish  the  reputation  of  being  efficient  by  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  of  public  money  for  abating  nuisances  and  im- 
proving private  property  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  easy  to  make 
such  a  reputation  if  the  Mayor  grants  the  money.  On  page  17  the 
report  makes  us  acquainted  with  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  : 
*^  the  Board  has  found  its  greatest  difficulty  in  enforcing  its  orders 
for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  upon  property  belonging  to  non- 
residents." And  on  page  23  :  '^  It  was  hoped  that  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  would  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
and  that  the  construction  of  a  sewer  " — a  continuation  of  (he  Union 
avenue  sewer — ^*  as  recommended,  might  be  effected  in  time  to  abate 
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the  nuisance  before  theheatsofsnmnier  should  make  it  still  more 
dangerous  to  the  public  health."  It  is  plain,  then,  that  whenever 
the  statement  of  the  case  can  be  represented  as  against  the  efficiency 
of  the  preceding  Board,  it  was  the  bete  noir ;  but  when  it  might 
seem  to-be  against  the  incumbents,  ''it  was  hoped  that  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  would  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter." 

The  powers  of  the  Board  are  set  forth  on  page  16  :  "  The  Board 
has  also  power  to  act  as  a  legislative  body  upon  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  public  health,  or  to  the  registration  of  vital  statistics; 
also  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  orders  likewise  by  criminal  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  it  may  thus  take  cognizance  of  any  nuisance  or  matter 
dangerous  to  health,  the  abatement  of  which  may  not  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  sanitary  code."  Of  course  "the  powers  and 
duties  of  this  Board  were  (not)  of  an  arbitrary  and  yet 
unknown  character."  "  If  an  inspection  shows  that  an  order  has 
not  been  complied  with  ...  a  warrant  is  therefore  issued,  and  the 
delinquent  taken  into  couit  and  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  judge."  Of  course  the  delinquent  never  has  any  fiiends  at 
court,  and  the  judge  is  very  tender.  "The  code  is  exceedingly 
broad  in  its  requirements,  and  a  violation  of  duty  of  its  provisions  " 
—whatever  that  may  mean — "  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both."  These  extracts,  placed  beside 
the  criticism  of  the  preceding  Board,  need  no  comment. 

This  Board,  in  pomt  of  fact,  differed  very  little  in  the  plan  of  its 
construction  from  the  one  that  immediately  preceded  it :  "  By  the 
terms  of  this  act  the  Board  of  Health  is  composed  of  a  physician, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
moiv.  Council,  who  shall  be  President  of  the  Board  and  of  the  De- 
partment ;  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Excise."  The  preceding  Board 
consisted  of  two  physicians  and  three  politicians ;  the  Board  we 
are  now  considering,  of  one  physician  and  two  politicians;  and  this 
was  the  most  impoilant  feature  of  the  change ;  and  they  took  care 
that  the  "  new  code  should  be  clear,  specific,  and  ample  in  its  scope 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  supervision  and  control  of  the  sanitary 
affairs  of  the  city."  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  code, 
and  acting  in  the  interest  of  economy,  as  we  may  suppose,"  The  office 
of  Sanitary  Superintendentjas  the  head  of  a  distinct  bureau  of  the  de- 
partment, was  abolished,  and  the  duties  formerly  discharged  by  that 
officer  were  assumed  by  the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secretary. 
The  President,  and  in  his  absence  the  Secretary^  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  department,  empowered  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  Board  during  its  (his  ?)  absence,  and  to  enforce  the  sanitary 
ordinances  or  direct  prosecution  in  the  couils  for  their  violation." 
Thus,  duinng  the  absence  of  the  President,  so  called,  the  Board  was 
managed  exclusively  by  the  politicians;  and  this  was  really  theimpoit- 
ant  feature  brought  about  by  the  amendment  to  the  charter  on  June 
28th,  1875.  We  are  not  informed  whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board ;  probably  a  sense  of  self- 
respect  restrained  the  other  members  from  transferring  him  from  the 
desk  of  tlie  Secretary  to  the  presidential  chair.  Furthermore  we 
are  told  that  "  this  office  also  " — the  registration  of  vital  statistics 
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— "  is  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  department."  The  politicians,  then,  had  the  entire  Board 
under  their  control,  governing  its  financial,  legal,  medical,  and 
sanitary  affairs,  even  deciding  questions  of  doubtful  nasology. 

Bushwick  Creek,  on  the  bed  of  which  the  contents  of  the  Union 
avenue  sewer  were  discharged,  seems  to  have  been  the  Mte  noir^  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  Board,  at  least  it  was  one  of  them.  The  Report 
tells  us  that  *'  several  communications  upon  this  subject  were  sent 
to  the  Common  Council  in  1875.  Again,  in  January,  1876,  the  mat- 
ter was  fully  laid  before  the  Aldermen.*'  *'  This  Board  recommends 
that  the  sefvver  be  continued  to  the  bulkhead  line,  as  by  this  means 
the  offensive  material  will  be  discharged  into  the  East  Kiver,  and  a 
dangerous  nuisance  abated."  They  hoped  that  the  nuisance  would 
be  abated  before  the  heats  of  summer  should  make  it  still  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health.  The  nuisance  was  not  abated,  "  and  the 
Board  deemed  it  its  duty  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Common 
Council  to  the  necessity  for  speedy  action  ;  which  it  did,  August  1st, 
as  follows".  [Then  follows  a  garbled  statement  containing  facts 
and  figures  extracted,  with  slight  alterations,  from  the  report  of  the 
preceding  Board].  This  communication  was  sent  to  the  Common 
Council  over  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and,  at 
the  time,  had  a  wide  circulation  through  the  press  as  original  matter, 
and  is  now  in  pai-t  republished  as  a  part  of  this  report.  It  appears 
then  that  the  Board,  strong  as  it  might  be  politically,  did  not  pos- 
sess the  magic  wand  that  opens  the  city  treasury  at  will.  The  Com- 
mon Council  did  not  see  any  danger  to  the  public  health  from  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  sewage  left  annually  on  the  flats  between 
the  Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth  Wards,  not  even  though  it  contained 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  excrement  and  urine.  There  was  no  nyney 
in  the  treasury  for  such  purposes.  Parks,  boulevards,  and  the  im- 
provement on  the  beach  at  Coney  Island  were  more  necessary.  The 
poor  in  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Wards  may 
sicken  and  die  because  the  aldermen  thought  proper  to  collect  a 
nuisance  and  place  it  directly  in  their  midst.  No  matter  if  they  get 
sick  from  inhaling  the  poison,  they  may  take  a  drive  to  Coney  Island 
and  amuse  themselves  on  the  Concourse,  But  the  dangers  rising 
from  this  nuisance  deliberately  created  by  the  city,  not  perhaps  with 
murderous  intent,  was  fully  presented  in  the  report  of  the  preceding 
Board.  On  page  84  it  was  said  that  *'  Ziureck  has  made  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  animal  waste  produced  daily  in  the  city  of  Berlin, 
containing  700,000  inhabitants.^'* 

The  first  Report  continues :  "  The  figures  for  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, annually,  would  be,  of  excrement^  16,060  tons  ;  urine^  160,000 
tons;  liquid  garbage^  985,500  tons^  This  calculation  was  made  on 
an  estimated  population  of  450,000.  The  present  Report  estimates 
that  the  Union  avenue  sewer  receives  the  waste  from  50,000  people, 
and  continues :  ^'  Careful  investigation  has  demonstrated  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  waste  in  cities  per  capita,  and  from  this  an  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  amount  flowing  through  this  sewer  from  the 
population  residing  in  the  district  drained.     This  estimate  will  show 

*Die  Brunnenwflsser.  WSsserlAufe  und  Bodenverhftltnifise  Berlins  von  0. 
Ziuieck.     Berlin:  1869,  p.  26. 
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a  yearly  waste  of  about  1,600  tons  of  excrement^  16,000  tons  ofuritie^ 
and  88,000  tons  of  liquid  garbage,'*'*^  The  estimate  assumed  50,000 
to  be  ten  per  cent,  of  450,000,  the  probable  population  of  Brooklyn 
at  the  time  the  first  Report  was  made. 

Slaughter-houses. — We  quote  from  the  first  Report,  page  31 : 
^^  December  lOtfa,  1874,  an  additional  section  was  adopted,  placing 
the  date  for  the  removal  of  the  business  of  slaughtering  to  abattoirs 
located  on  the  water  front,  at  January  Ist,  1876."  The  slaughter, 
houses  are  located  in  two  centres,  on  Johnson  avenue  plank-road, 
about  three  blocks  from  Bush  wick  avenue,  and  on  Hudson  avenue, 
between  Concord  and  Tillary  streets.  The  present  Report  says: 
**  The  supervision  of  this  business,  and  a  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  within  the  city  limits 
or  not,  have  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  present  Board,  as  it 
has  also  of  former  Boards  of  Health,'*^  The  objections  to  their 
continuance  are  stated,  and  then  the  reasons  for  allowing  them  to 
remain  are  given,  as  follows :  '^  The  people  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  slaughter-houses,  as  a  rule,  do  not  object  to  their  proximity, 
or  to  the  business,  or  to  the  hours  at  which  it  is  carried  on."  This 
is  a  very  strange  argument  for  a  sanitarian  to  use.  Why  do  they 
not  object  ?  ''  On  consultation  they  are  almost  always  found  to 
favor  Its  continuance  on  account  of  the  additional  life  and  increased 
trade  it  brings  to  the  neighborhood."  Precisely  so.  If  this  be  a 
sufficient  argument  it  will  justify  the  continuance  of  any  nuisance 
in  the  city ;  it  is  a  matter  of  pecuniary  interest.  *'  As  to  cleanli- 
ness, the  houses  many  of  them  live  in  will  not  compare  favorably 
with  the  slaughter-houses  themselves."  Then  get  an  efficient 
Board  of  Health,  one  that  will  not  attempt  to  palliate  or  justify  the 
continuance  of  one  nuisance  by  suggesting  the  existence  of  a  greater 
in  the  vicinity.  The  most  cogent  reason,  probably,  was  that  "  there 
are  invested  m  the  business  many  hundred  thousand  dollars  which 
the  material  interests  of  the  city  require  should  be  kept  here,  un- 
less  the  safety  of  the  public  health  absolutely  demanded  expulsion." 
This  has  always  been  the  argument  of  the  controlling  element — 
the  political  element  in  the  Board — the  element  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved nor  even  changed  in  any  important  particular.  This  article 
was  written  in  the  interest  of  that  element,  as  all  the  measures 
adopted  and  the  arguments  advanced  to  justify  those  measures  are 
designed  to  show  that  *'  the  safety  of  the  public  health  (does  not) 
absolutely  demand  expulsion."  "  Accordingly  the  Board  waited 
until  December,  1875,  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  was  conducted  in  this  city."  Notice 
was  then  sent  to  the  proprietors  that  it  was  resolved  '*  that  section 
55  of  the  code  of  sanitary  ordinances  of  the  Boaiti  of  Health,which 
provides  that  the  slaughtering  of  animals  shall  not  be  permitted  at 
any  place  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  be  enforced  on  and  after  January 
1st,  1876."  "Applications  were  thereupon  made  for  permits  under 
the  code."  If  section  55  of  the  code  provided  that  the  slaughtering 
of  animals  shall  not  be  permitted  at  any  place  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn on  and  after  January  1st,  1876,  why  accept  applications  for 

« 

*  Communication  addressed  to  the  Common  Council,  August  1st,  1876,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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permits  under  the  code?  Why  were  these  notices  sent  out  so  late 
as  December,  if  the  business  was  to  be  removed  in  January  follow- 
ing ?  If  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  business  would  not 
be  removed,  why  were  the  notices  sent  ? 

Just  here  two  distinct  issues  were  raised :  it  was  determined  to 
grant  permits  to  the  Johnson  avenue  establishments,  and  to  refuse 
them  to  those  in  Hudson  avenue.     Why  ? 

^^A  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  premises  by  inspectors  •  .  • 
showed  that  the  houses  upon  Johnson  avenue  were  so  aiTanged  and 
located  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  giving 
them  the  permits  asked  for,  which  were  accordingly  issued."  Not- 
withstanding the  55th  section  of  the  code,  permits  were  granted 
because  ^^  they  are  upon  the  edge  of  the  marshes  adjoining  Newtown 
Creek,  into  which  their  drainage  flows,  and  are  removed  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  built-up  portions  of  the  city."  Opinions  tnay  differ 
as  to  what  forms  the  built-up  portions  of  the  city. 

In  speaking  of  the  sewer  nuisance  on  Bushwick  Creek  this  report 
says :  "  A  bed  of  the  most  prolific  disease  germs,  covering  tnou- 
sands  of  square  feet,  has  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-set- 
tled neighborhood,  to  poison  and  destroy  human  lives  without 
limit."  The  nuisances  are  the  same  except  in  degree ;  the  one  is 
called  "  a  bed  of  most  prolific  disease  germs,"  while  ^^  the  latter  can- 
not, therefore,  be  an  objectionable  nuisance."  A  cogent  argument 
certainly;  because  they  are  "  upon  the  edge  of  the  (filthy)  marsh,  into 
which  their  drainage  flows,"  it  is  no  harm  to  add  to  the  filth.  If 
these  inspectors  found  a  filthy  cellar  into  which  a  cesspool  was  leak- 
ing, there  would  be  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  permitting 
its  continuance.  No  doubt  it  was  considered  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment when  it  was  urged  that  ^^  this  location  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  all  residents  within  a  half 
mile  have  estabLshed  themselves  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sur- 
roundings." The  long  continuance  of  the  nuisance  is  very  conclu- 
sive, and  the  fact  that  people  will  go  into  the  neighborhood  of  a 
nuisance  makes  it  harmless,  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  abolishing  all 
Health  Boards,  and  this  one  in  particular.  The  Report  continues : 
''  Indeed,  most  of  them  have  done  so  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  slaughter-houses.  The  latter  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  objection- 
able nuisance."    Report,  page  30. 

The  result  of  this  inspection  inspires  us  with  a  profound  admira- 
tion for  the  acquirements,  judgment,  and  acumen  of  the  three 
sanitary  inspectors  who  are  made  responsible  for  it. 

Compare  these  conditions  with  the  reasons  ^or  removing  the 
slaughter-houses  from  Brighton,  as  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  for  1872.*  "The  floors 
of  the  slaughter-houses  are  of  wood,  and  are  saturated  with  blood. 
In  most  of  them  there  is  no  sewerage ;  generally  an  imperfect  drain 
leads  to  some  marsh  or  low  piece  of  ground,  sometimes  to  a  brook. 
The  surrounding  ground  is  filled  with  decomposing  matter."  The 
same  Massachusetts  Report,  in  contemplating  the  substitution  of 
proper  abattoirs  for  these  slaughter-houses,  says :  '*  The  probable 
result  will  be  that  Brighton,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  towns 

*  See  The  Sai^itabian  for  October,  1876. 
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adjacent  to  Boston,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance  to  itself  and  to  all 
travellers  through  its  borders,  will  be  rid  of  all  those  things  which 
now  make  it  ofensive."  Thus  ^  very  similar  question  is  contem- 
plated from  very  different  standpoints. 

February  2d,  1876,  it  was  resolved,  "that  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  other  animals  in  the  slaughter-houses  on 
Hudson  avenue,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  is  hereby  declared  by  this 
Board  to  be  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  public  health."  *^  The 
hearing  which  followed  consumed  a  month^s  time.  .  •  .  The  slaugh- 
terers were  represented  by  eminent  counsel,  and  the  question  was 
fully  explored  and  discussed  in  all  its  branches."  Why  the  eminent 
counsel  in  the  discussion  ?  Was  it  a  legal  question  or  one  for  sani- 
tary experts  ?  If  the  former,  why  did  not  the  Board  consult  its 
counsel  before  annoying  the  proprietor  of  these  establishments  ? 
The  facts  established  were  "that  the  residents  and  property 
owners  of  the  vicinity  were  almost  unanimous,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  opposition  to  the  aiscontinuance  of  the  business,  and  stated  that 
it  was  neither  a  nuisance  nor  objectionable."  The  Board  when  in- 
formed by  these  experts — the  residents — that  the  business  was  not 
a  nuisance,  determined  "  that  the  slaughtering  of  animals  at  Van 
Iderstein's  was  not,  and  at  the  other  houses,  if  properly  managed, 
not  to  a  degree  sanctioning  prohibition  detrimental  to  the  puolic 
health."  The  residents  and  property  owners,  who  make  up  the  pub- 
lic directly  affected,  showed  the  Board  of  Health,  aldermen,  police- 
men, and  doctors  as  they  were,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter they  were  considering,  and  that  when  they  resolved  that  the 
slaughteiing  ot  animals  in  Hudson  avenue  was  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic health  they  were  in  error,  and  they  straightway  proceed  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  error  and  retract  all  they  had  previously  assert- 
ed. We  have  said  before  that  this  is  a  remarkable  report ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  sanitary  liter- 
ature to  compare  with  it,  and  the  authors  may  be  assured  that  their 
labors  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention. 

The  same  style  of  argument  is  used  to  excuse  the  continuance  of 
cow-stables  within  the  city  limits ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Greenpoint 
oil  refineries,  etc.,  the  ofl-repeated  phrase  is  used,  "A  class  of 
nuisances  exists  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city  the  proper  con- 
trol of  which  has  taxed  the  resources  of  successive  Boards  of  HeaUh 
of  this  city  for  years,^^  This  means  that  the  present  Board  has  done 
nothing  in  the  premises.  We  are  told  that  "  whether  our  factories 
do  emit  offensive  odors  that  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
citizens  of  New  liork  is  a  question.  Though  so  often  asserted,  the 
affirmative  has  never  yet  been  proven.  On  the  contrary,  this 
Board  holds  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  the  odora  complained 
of  are  not  even  offensive  to  any  great  extent  in  that  city."  Whether 
they  are  offensive  or  not  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  If  the  Board 
will  send  some  of  the  contractors  who  have  done  them  service 
to  examine  the  odors,  or  to  do  anv  other  work  they  may  require  ot 
them,  even  the  filling  of  sunken  lots,  they  will  most  likely  have  it 
done  to  their  satisfaction.  If  it  be  a  mere  question  of  sanitary 
science  we  do  not  know  which  of  the  members  would  be  most  likely 
to  solve  it.    The  New  York  people  are  very  unreasonable,  they  in- 
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sist,  on  dumping  garbage  into  the  bay,  while  they  object  to  nui- 
sances in  the  creek,  in  which  our  friends  are  interested. 

*'  House  drainage  as  it  should  be  "  is  a  special  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  We  are  told,  page  28,  that  "  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  subject  to  the  public  at  large  has  led  this  Board  on 
several  occasions  to  invite  the  participation  of  scientific  and  expert 
plumbers  in  its  discussion,  and  we  believe  much  good  has  resulted 
therefrom.  The  conclusions  of  the  Board  as  to  the  requisites  for  a 
proper  house  drainage  are  more  fully  stated  in  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  direction  of  the  Boards  The  Secretary's 
report  justifies  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that  the  members  of 
the  Board  did  not  see  it  before  its  publication,  or  that  they  were 
utterly  incompetent  for  the  position  they  held.  That  an  ofiicial 
document,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Board,  of  which  the  author  was,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President,  **  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment,'^ sliould  become  the  means  of  advertising  a  particular  form  of 
water-closet  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  sanitary  reports. 
It  is  simply  disgraceful,  ^hat  shrewd  business  men,  misled  by  the 
position  he  held,  employ  him  to  write  up  the  meiiis  of  their  patent, 
may  be  understood  ;  but  that  a  Board,  called  by  courtesy  a  scientific 
body,  should  allow  such  drivel  and  nonsense,  sucli  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory statements,  to  be  published  without  having  examined  it, 
and  should  subsequently  publish  a  printed  retraction  of  its  contents, 
shows  an  entire  want  of  comprehension  of  true  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic affaii-s  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  We  are  told,  on  page 
150,  that  "the  chief  objections  to  the  Jennings  closet  are  the  large 
trap  below  it,  etc.,  the  offensive  odors  from  which,  together  with 
those  that  have  accumulated  in  the  chamber  formed  between  the 
trap  and  the  plunger,  will  be  driven  to  the  air  above  by  the  descend- 
ing water  whenever  the  plunger  is  lifted." 

On  page  152,  this  scientific  report,  speaking  of  another  closet, 
tells  us  that  "  when  the  plunger  is  littea  the  large  body  of  water 
in  the  closet  rushes  unobstructed  down  the  soil-pipe,  forcing  before 
and  drawing  after  it  aXXfoid  odors  in  the  pipes  or  about  the  closet. 
When  the  plunger  is  up  the  draft  is  always  downwards." 

Hereafter  scientists  and  physicists  in  particular  should  take  notice 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  remodel  their  teachings  in  regard  to 
pneumatics,  to  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics.  In  all  future 
editions  of  their  works  they  will  observe  that  when  writing  against 
a  certain  patent,  gasses,  since  they  are  so  much  lighter  than  the  sur- 
rounding fluids,  will  ascend^  but  when  they  write  in  favor  of  a  par- 
ticular patent,  "  the  draft  is  always  downwards,"*"*  The  italics  are  by 
the  s^uthor.  Such  nonsense  is  beneath  criticism,  but  we  have  noticed 
it  because  so  many  merely  glance  at  the  plates  and  diagrams,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  as  "  the  following  (the  article  in  question) 
is  offered  from  the  experience  of  the  officers  of  this  department  as 
a  proper  method  of  sewering  a  house  to  be  applied  under  the  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  location,  surroundings,  and  water  supply  existing 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,"  it  must  be  profoundly  scientific.  The 
majority  of  readers  will  not  stop  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  for  lighter 
gasses  "  the  draft  is  always  dovynward^"*  while  the  heavier  ascend. 

T.  P.  C. 
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THE   RELATION    OF   LAW  AND   MEDICINE   TO    ONE 

ANOTHER  AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

By  Cephas  Brainabd,  Esq. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  December  6th,  1877. 
Hon.  Geo.  H.  Ybaman,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Two  learned  professions  meet  with  common  objects — ^the  two 

Erofessions  whose  daily  service  comes  most  nearly  home  to  the 
usiness  and  bosoms  of  all  men  in  the  routine  of  common  life. 
Surely  the  object  of  this  association  of  the  two  professions  is  not 
solely  the  simple  but  comparatively  selfish  one  of  acquiring  a  given 
quantum  of  knowledge,  as  the  miser  accumulates  gold.  Rather 
this  is  a  branch  or  section  of  the  great,  the  Universal  Social 
Science  Association  of  civilized  lands,  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  two  great  and  learned  professions,  whose  lines  of  labor  most 
frequently  touch  each  other  as  regularly  puraued.  Its  past  discus- 
sions show  it  to  be  an  advocate  of  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
Social  Science  policy.  This  is  well  dciined  in  one  of  the  most  re* 
markable  of  recent  books — thelettei*8  and  other  writings  of  £dward 
Denison,  M.P.  He  says  (p.  206):  ''It  aims  at  utilizing,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  imperial,  national,  municipal,  and  individual  life,  the  great 
stores  of  knowledge  in  every  department  of  philosophy  and  science, 
which  the  mental  activity  of  the  last  half  century  has  created  and 
accumulated,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  employed  to  diminish 
the  suffering  and  increase  the  happiness  of  humanity  at  large." 
To  this  end  how  advantageous  is  tne  calm  and  dispassionate  com- 
parison of  views  between  the  two  professions  meeting  in  this  society. 
How  essential  their  substantial  agreement  upon  topics  common  to 
both,  before  the  great  stores  of  knowledge  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Denison  are  really  employed  to  diminish  suilering  and  increase  hap- 
piness. To  be  most  usefully  elnployed  there  must  be  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  results  of  these  accumulations  in  legislative  action  and 
in  the  common  practices  of  mankind.  The  largest  possible  circula- 
tion of  the  topical  papers  read  here  contributes  powerfully  and 
directly  to  the  latter  result ;  but  only  mediately,  and  I  think  incon- 
siderably, to  the  former.  So  far  as  my  examination  has  extended 
very  little  has'been  done  or  said  here  looking  to  practical  legislation. 
Not  that  I  design  to  suggest  that  the  society  engage  in  the  business 
of  procuring  legislation  generally,  though  no  reason  has  occurred  to 
me  why,  within  reasonable  limits,  it  might  not  properly  do  so. 

The  time  seems  peculiarly  favorable  for  obtaining  definite  legis- 
lative action,  guaranteeing  these  reforms  in  the  Taw  which  the 
great  advances  in  practical  knowledge  show  to  be  desirable. 

The  limitations  which  some  believed  were  set  upon  legislation,  and 

which  hedged  about  supposed  rights,  are  yielding  to  the  needs  of  the 

time.    This  change  in  judicial  view  and  rule  began  some  years 

since,  but  has  recently  become  a  settled  principle  of  judicial  action. 

*  Perhaps  the  strongest  early  manifestation  appeared  in  the  police 
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cases  as  long  ago  as  1857  {People  vs.  Draper^  15  N,  Y.  H.y  532), 
when  our  police  was  placed  upon  a  better  and  more  efficient  footing. 

It  appeared  again  in  1865,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  over- 
throw the  law  which  gives  to  parties  whose  property  is  destroyed 
by  mobs  a  right  of  action  against  the  municipality  where  mobs 
hold  sway  {3arlington  vs,  2' he  Mayor^  Z\  N,  Y.  JR.,  305).  All 
remember  the  strenuous  opposition,  founded  on  constitutional  ob- 
jections, that  was  made  to  the  health  legislation  afiecting  this  city 
(See  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  vs.  Heieterj  37  iV.  Jl  i?.,  661, 
and  kindred  cases).  Notwithstanding  this  opposition  we  have  the 
improved  health  code — cattle  are  no  longer  dnven  in  large  droves 
through  the  crowded  streets,  and  slaugliter-hou^es  have  ceased  to 
infect,  infest,  and  demoralize  the  town.  The  demands  of  the  body 
of  the  people  for  improved  modes  of  travel,  as  incorporated  in 
legislative  -action,  and  sought  to  be  satisfied  by  capitalists,  under 
leigslative  permission,  are  no  longer  thwarted  by  claims  of  supposed 
private  right.  Such  technical  claims  our  courts  hold  are  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  improvements  which  the  age  reallv  re- 
quires (Hapid  Transit  causes,  not  yet  reported).  The  disposition 
manifested  by  our  Court  of  Appeals  appears  in  the  highest  court  of 
the  nation.  The  legislative  wisdom  of  some  States  provided,  as 
was  thought,  for  a  better  use  of  railroads  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties.  Individual  right  again  raised  constitutional  objections, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Granger  cases  (94  U.  8.  i?.,  113-187) 
recognized  and  sustained  the  right  of  the  body  of  the  people  to 
some  consideration  in  the  administration  9f  qiiasi  public  trusts. 

Some  of  these  decisions  may  yet  be  subjected  to  criticism,  but 
they  will  undoubtedly  all  stand  the  test  of  time  and  trial,  and  they 
show  that  the  current  of  judicial  ruling  in  this  country  is  contrary 
to  the  technical  spirit,  the  over  squeamish  regard  for  supposed  pn- 
vate  right  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Wvnehamer  case,  here  (3 
Keman^s  -B.,  278),  and  Alkyns  vs.  Randolph  (31  Vermont  i?.,  226)  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  which  are  the  very  quintessence  of  the 
chronic  conservatism  of  the  past. 

It  is  doubtless  safe  to  assume  that  this  is  not  formed  as  a  total 
abstinence  society ;  that  it  was  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  in  any  temperance  crusade.  An  examination  of  your 
records  will  show,  however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  ot  the 
papers  read  here  have  treated  of  the  effects  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
upon  men.  A  cursory  examination  of  these  papers  has  not  dis- 
CK>sed  to  me  any  observations  upon  their  use  from  the  philanthropic 
stand-point,  or  any  appeal  to  the  class  of  considerations  most  in  use 
among  so-called  reformers.  The  treatment  has  been  wholly  scien- 
tific or  professional.  The  essavs  treat  of  '^  alcoholism,"  '^  metho- 
mania,"  and  '^  dypsomania"  as  diseases,  as  forms  of  insanity. 

Of  ''  methomania  "  one  of  your  essayists  says  that  it  ^'  is  a  mani- 
festation of  brain  disease ;  and  that  brain  disease  involves  general 
impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  consequently  a  form  of  in- 
sanity. Any  man  drunk  and  absent  from  business  that  he  knows 
to  be  important,  committing  a  crime  in  that  condition,  should  be 
treated  not  as  a  criminal  but  as  a  maniac." 

Another  of*  your  essayists  says :  '^  In  a  criminal  case  the  question 
must  be  carefully  examined  ;  for  if  the  euilty  party  has  had  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens,  if  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is  a  dypsomaniac. 
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he  ought  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum  as  any  other  insane ;  and  no 
matter  how  well  he  may  appear  to  be  while  confined,  it  is  not  till 
after  a  long  time,  probably  ten  yeara,  before  he  can  renounce 
spirits,  or  that  he  may  be  set  at  liberty  without  danger  to  himself 
or  to  society.  No  matter  how  much  he  mi^ht  promise,  swear,  that 
he  would  not  touch  another  glass,  the  inclination  before  that  time 
is  stronger  than  he — he  cannot  resist  it  as  long  as  he  can  procure  it." 

The  same  essayist  sets  forth  the  results — near  and  more  remote-^ 
of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  follows : 

^^  Now,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  drunkenness  is  firat  con- 
tracted by  imitation  and  politeness,  for  it  is  considered  very  impo- 
lite by  some  individuals  to  refuse  to  drink  when  invited  to  'join  m.' 
It  soon  becomes  a  habit,  and  then  constitutes  one  of  the  most  incur* 
able  diseases.  Every  additional  class  is  one  more  stitch  in  that 
other  Nessus  tunic  called  cbronic  alcoholism,  from  w}iieh,when  once 
entanffled  in  its  folds,  it  is  impossible  to  come  out,  and  Hercules- 
like, the  drunkard  dies  in  the  most  wretched  agony. 

''  The  disease  is  not  even  ended  by  his  death,  but  its  influence  ex- 
tends from  generation  to  generation  until  the  extinction  of  his 
race.  Morel  reports  many  examples  of  this  fact.  According  to 
him  the  sequence  is  as  follows  : 

"  First  generation :  Immorality,  depravity,  excess  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  moral  debasement. 

'*  Second  generation :  Hereditary  drunkenness,  paroxysms  of 
mania,  general  paralysis. 

"  Third  generation ;  So]?riety,  hypochondria,  melancholy,  system- 
atic ideas  of  being  persecuted,  homicidal  tendency. 

"Fourth  generation:  Intelligence  slightly  developed, first  acces* 
sion  of  mania  at  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  stupidity,  subsequent  idiocy, 
and  probably  extinction  of  the  family." 

But  quotations  need  not  be  multiplied.  Putting  aside  all  moral 
questions,  all  considerations  philanthropic  in  their  character,  it  has 
been  shown  by  the  essays  before  this  society,  as  it  has  been  shown 
elsewhere,  that  certain  uses  of  alcohol  touch  the  civil  administration 
and  the  practice  of  the  law  at  a  great  variety  of  points,  but  strik- 
ingly at  the  following : 

1.  As  to  testamentary  capacity. 

2.  As  to  fitness  to  give  evidence. 

3.  As  to  competency  to  contract  obligations  of  a  binding  char- 
acter. 

4.  As  to  general  capacity  for  wise  business  management. 

5.  As  to  criminal  tendencies. 

6.  As  to  rasponsibility  for  acts  of  a  criminal  character. 

7.  As  productive  of  poverty  and  pauperism. 

And  as  to  all  this  matter  the  medical  profession  has  brought  from 
its  storehouse  of  facts  and  experience  a  vast  array  of  information, 
and  resting  upon  this  a  mass  of  professional  conclusion  which  can- 
not be  controverted  or  denied. 

It  may  well  be  assumed  that  their  call  now  is  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession— is  for  the  payment  of  that  debt  which  Lord  Bacon  declares 
every  one  of  its  votaries  owes  to  it,  viz.,  for  the  intervention  of  the 
lawyer  in  aid  of  every  proper  movement  for  the  modification  or  the 
cure  of  so  great  an  evil.  We  are  ready  to  take  a  position  in  regard 
to  proposed  changes  affecting  the  minutest  detail's  of  the  daily  prao- 
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tice ;  we  are  not  slow  to  discuss  the  question  whether  a  summons 
signed  by  an  attorney,  or  a  writ  in  the  name  of  the  people,  is  the 
proper  and  convenient  mode  for  instituting  a  suit,  and  rightly  so. 
If  any  craft  known  to  civilized  society,  throughout  its  long  and  con- 
tinually brightening  history,  has  been  ready  with  all  its  powers, 
natural  and  acquired,  to  serve  the  cause  of  progress,  that  craft  is 
the  law ;  and  ready  it  has  ever  been  to  enter  that  service  with  neither 
staff,  nor  scrip,  nor  money  in  its  purse  from  those  it  thus  serves. 
Surely  the  law  should  not  be  behindhand  in  efforts  to  secure  a 
mitigation,  if  not  the  eradication,  of  this  curse  upon  civil  and 
governmeutal  administration.  Not  as  reformers,  not  as  temperance 
men  in  the  technical  and  nairow  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used 
in  e very-day  life,  but  upon  the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  the  same  order  with  which  we  enter  upon  the  advocacy  of 
any  great  reform  in  civil  affairs.  How  many  times  have  we  all 
draughted  and  followed  them  through  the  legislature  at  our  own 
charges ;  how  many  times  in  the  interest  of  society,  but  at  our  own 
cost,  have  we  all  taken  part  in  efforts  to  procure  what  we  thougl^t 
good  legislation  or  to  defeat  bad  ? 

Yet  here  is  a  practice  which  in  its  effects  touches  the  lawyer 
more  nearly  than  the  member  of  any  other  profession  save  that 
of  medicine.  That  profession  has  brought  here  the  wealth  of  its 
learning  and  laid  it  before  the  society  ;  it  has  done  at  least  a  part  of  its 
duty  ;  but  I  have  not  observed  in  any  of  our  papers  from  my  own  pro- 
fession any  suggestions  for  a  legislative  scheme — to  cure  the  evil,  to 
remove  the  wrong  as  touching  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  seems 
to  me  this  can  properly  be  expected,  not  in  any  radical  or  ultra  reform- 
atory shape,  but  as  digested  by  the  calm  reflection  matured  by 
the  large  wisdom  and  experience,  and  sustained  and  approved  by 
what  Mr.  Choate,  in  perhaps  the  best  of  his  public  addresses,  termed 
"  the  conservative  force  of  the  American  Bar." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  do  this,  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest 
the  question  whether  any  idea  has  yet  been  presented  better  than 
that  which  gives  the  law  an  executory  principle,  by  conferring  a 
right  of  action  in  favor  of  the  person  injured  by  the  acts  or  neglects 
of  the  drunkard  against  the  seller  of  the  liquor  used  by  him.  May 
I  also  suggest  a  radical  inquiry  as  to  the  difference  discoverable 
upon  principles  of  statesmanship  and  constitutional  law  between  the 
common  bar-room  and  the  gambling-hell,  or  between  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  former  and  the  sale  of  prussic  acid  and  arsenic  at  the 
drug-store.  And  if  no  difference  can  be  discovered,  why  not 
properly  the  same  kind  of  legislation  be  applicable  to  all. 

Some  suggestions  made  here,  looking  to  the  subject  of  ventilation 
as  applied  to  the  public-school  buildings,  indicate  the  prevalence 
of  a  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  society  which  perhaps 
justifies  the  additional  observations  which. I  desire  to  make. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession,  more  than  any  other  calling, 
are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  poorer  classes.  Sore 
sickness  is  incident  to  every  family,  rich  or  poor,  and  perhaps  espe- 
cially incident  to  the  destitute  and  ignorant ;  and  in  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  "doctor  "  it  i^  a  peculiar  glory  of  the  profession  that  none 
are  neglected.  On  such  occasions  the  physician  sees  the  best  side 
of  human  nature,  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  are  aroused,  and  it  is 
easy  to  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  mind,  as  exhibited  by  the 
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lowest  classes  in  their  afflictions,  the  capacity  for  improvement  and 
progress  of  which  they  are  capable.  No  one  doabts  the  civilizing 
effects  of  pure  air,  and  tidy,  even  if  not  artistic,  surroundings. 

If  any  proof  were  necessary,  the  extraordinary  experiment  of 
Miss  Octavia  Hill — id  which  she  was  assisted  notably  by  Mr. 
Ruskin — which  resulted  in  the  purification  of  sotoie  of  the  worst 
and  most  debased  dwellings  in  London,  and  in  the  real  civilization 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  which  transformed  those  dwellings  into 
interest-paying  investments,  when  before  they  had  been  a  soui-ce  of 
loss,  is  sufficient  proof.  But  while  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
medical  profession,  in  and  of  itself,  cannot  accomplish  the 
needed  reforms  in  the  crowded  tenements,  it  can  do  so  with  the  help 
of  the  lawyer  if  he  will  wisely  use  his  means  for  influencing  and 
framing  legislation,  his  opportunities  of  touching  public  sentiment 
at  so  many  points,  and  especially  the  frequent  calls  upon  him  by 
capitalists  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  treating  property 
and  disposing  of  investments.  The  two  profesdons  cooperating 
can  accomplish  almost  any  desirable  result  in  this  direction.  Is  it 
not  then  proper  matter  for  consideration,  how  much  by  legislation 
and  how  much  by  operation  upon  public  sentiment  can  be  done 
toward  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poorest,  and  thus  facilitating 
the  practice  of  the  physician  among  the  destitute  classes,  and  ren- 
dering his  generous  service  more  useful  ?  Attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  management  of  the  commonest  tenement-houses  as  it 
should  be ;  effort  is  not  made  to  keep  them  cleanly  and  to  keep  their 
inhabitants  in  the  same  condition.  How  much  can  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society  do  in  this  direction  ? 

Sut  there  is  another  matter  connected  with  thb  suggestion,  as  to 
which  there  should  be  legislation  at  once. 

In  the  opening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city  for  dwellings  by  the 
building  of  the  elevated  railroads,  and  in  the  desertion  of  a  section 
of  the  city  about  the  Battery  by  the  more  profitable  classes  of  bus- 
iness, a  field  is  open  for  a  reform  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  ac- 
complished. 

No  houses  are  now  built  of  a  convenient  character  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  single  families  of  laborers  and  artisans  of  the 
better  class ;  if  they  are  now  to  live  anywhere  in  the  city,  it  must 
be  in  tenements  more  or  less  crowded.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
sections  of  the  city  which  I  have  specified  should  not  be  redistrib- 
uted or  relaid  out,  so  that  small  houses  can  be  conveniently  built, 
having  abundance  of  light  and  air,  which,  in  their  rentals,  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  mechanic  for  his.single  family.  The 
advantage  to  civilization,  to  good  neighborhood,  to  health,  to  every 
department  of  social  economy,  secured  by  such  a  reform  would  b^ 
incalculable. 

Let  another  matter  be  brought  to  your  attention.  It  is,  perhaps, 
mainly  to  be  treated  by  public  sentiment;;  but  in  that  regard  pub- 
lic sentiment  should  be  educated.  The  police  courts  and  the  police 
justices'  courts  being  unci  vie  institutions,  we  call  the  State  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  largest  body  of  our  people — those  the 
least  educated — those  who  know  least  of  the  principles  upon  which 
a  State  is  organized.  Their  knowledge  of  the  law,  of  its  adminis- 
tration and  its  practice,  is  derived  wholly  from  these  courts.  K 
they  are  to  respect  the  institutions  of  the  country,  they  are  to  learn 
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to  respect  them  from  the  administration  of  the  law  aa  seen  by  them. 
They  never  see,  except  at  rare  intervals  and  in  a  casual  way,  the 
higher  courts  of  the  country.  They  have  no  more  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  the  dignity 
of  its  justices,  the  simple  majesty  of  its  proceedings,  the  solemnity 
of  its  debates,  and  the  integrity  which  characterizes  it,  than  they 
have  of  the  local  disadvantages  as  a  place  of  human  habitation  of 
the  moon.  All  they  know  of  the  law,  they  know  from  the  police 
and  civil  justice,  and  from  the  lawyer  who  practices  before  him. 

Then  I  say  with  the  educated  classes — especially  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  professions,  one  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  and  the  other  dealing  with  these  poorer  classes  to  such  a 
vast  extent  under  circumstances  where  they  are  most  susceptible — 
there  should  be  a  decided,  a  positive,  a  persistent  effoit  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  these  courts.  I  make  no  criticism  upon  any  man  now 
presiding  in  them,  but  I  do  say  that  they  should  be  conducted  with* 
a  dignity,  with  a  sobriety,  with  a  steady  reference  to  the  best  princi- 
ples of  the  law  and  to  the  best  pnncipies  of  administration  such  as 
IS  not  found  in  all  of  them  at  the  present  time.  The  judge  upon 
the  bench  should  understand  that  he  represents  the  State  in  one  of 
its  highest  and  most  important  forms  of  legal  administration. 

The  controversies  of  the  poor  about  a  few  dollars  are  more  im- 
portant to  them  than  the  controversies  of  the  rich  over  their  thou- 
sands, and  their  controversies  should  be  treated  with  the  same  con- 
sideration, with  the  same  gravity  with  which  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  treats  a  controversy  before  him.  If  this  were 
done,  these  courts  as  a  means  of  elevating  society,  and  of  the  improvr 
ing  morals  of  keeping  peace,  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  Our 
duty  here  is,  by  the  creation  and  cultivation  of  a  proper  public  sen- 
timent, to  so  elevate  and  so  ennoble  theia  that  they  become  con- 
stant and  healthful  teachers.  A  justice  in  one  of  these  courts  whose 
conduct  is  what  I  have  indicated  it  should  be,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  by  society  as  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors.  He  should  not 
be  spoken  of  with  contempt.  His  education,  his  surroundings, 
should  be  such  that  he  can  be  welcomed  to  any  society  which  he 
desires  to  enter.  The  terms  "  civil "  and  "  police  "  justice  should  not 
be  upon  the  lips  of  certain  of  our  people  terms  of  contempt,  bu^ 
they  should  be  an  epithet  of  honor,  and  when  we  come  to  that,  w«j 
shall  have  made  a  long  step  onward  in  the  elevation  of  man. 

This  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  your  essays ;  it  will  not, 
however,  do  hurt,  possibly  it  may  be  of  some  little  good. 

Law  and  medicine,  in  their  administration,  deal  with  individuals* 
The  lawyer  acquires  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  value  of  in^ 
dividual  and  personal  right.  The  physician  has  an  exalted  opinion 
of  the  individual  man,  not  only  as  possessed  of  mental  capacity— of 
an  immortal  soul — ^but  as  possessed  of  a  body  "  fearfully  and  won^ 
derfully  made,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the  profoundest  study  on  the 
part  of  those  who  desire  to  be  worthy  of  their  calling.  It  is  th« 
valuation  in  both  professions  of  the  individual  man  which  gives  life 
and  force  and  moral  elevation  to  their  activity,  and  which  invokes 
the  exercise  of  their  best  faculties.  What  I  have  said  touches  the 
value  of  the  individual  and  goes  to  its  just  appreciation,  and  I  would 
fain  see  realized  by  all  the  force  of  the  promise  and  .declaration  of 
God  himself  when  He  says,  ^'  I  will  make  a  man  more  precious  thaa 
fine  gold ;  even  a  man  than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir." 
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New  York,  May  10th,  1878. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  :  With  all  the  peculiar  devel- 
opments of  our  age  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  growth" 
of  that  beautiful  humane  spirit  that  finds  time,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness and  competition,  to  think  of  the  lonely  and  unprotected.  We 
have  charitable  institutions  in  abundance,  many  of  them  em- 
bodiments of  the  loftiest  ideas  of  philanthropy.  Few  of  them, 
however,  seem  to  be  designed  to  help  those  whose  great  desire  is  to 
help  themselves  and  others  by  an  independence  both  of  action  and 
living.  Such  seems  to  be  the  object  of  Stewart's  Women's  HoteL 
It  is  not  a  charitable  institution,  though  the  terms  are  exceedingly 
low  considering  that  it  is  a  palace  of  luxury  and  comfort.  It  is  neces- 
^  sary  to  add  the  last  word,  because  luxurious  apartments  are  often 
neither  convenient  nor  comfortable.  I  have  been  the  guest  of 
many  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  country,  and  can  say  unhesitatingly 
that  none  of  them  are  superior  in  appomtments  or  attendance, while 
this  has  the  added  glory  of  a  spacious  library  containing  thousands 
of  standard  works  of  history,  biography,  poetry,  fiction,  science,  and 
philosophy,  together  with  many  valuable  books  of  reference,  such 
as  Appleton's  and  Chambers'  cyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  gazet- 
teers, etc.,  in  abundance.  If  the  literary  women  of  New  York 
realized  what  this  library  is,  and  how  much  time  they  could  save 
by  making  their  home  here,  I  presume  they  would  crowd  into  it 
so  rapidly  that  we  should  soon  see  a  lamentable  restriction  posted, 
"  No  women  from  other  States  admitted  "  ;  and  then  what  would 
become  of  me  when  I  visit  the  great  city,  in  which  I  feel  lost  even 
with  the  present  privileges  ?  The  inside  rooms  are  really  the  pleas- 
antest,  because  they  are  so  quiet  and  overlook  the  court,  which  is  a 
delightful  little  park,  full  of  beautiful  flowers  and  plants,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre.  There  are  seven  reception-rooms,  besides 
the  immense  parlor.  The  existence  of  these,  refutes  sufliciently  the 
published  rumor  that  ladies  are  not  permitted  to  receive  their 
friends.  One  lady,  who  is  almost  broken  down  with  the  constant 
necessity  of  climbing  stairs  wherever  she  has  lived,  says  that  she 
feels  as  though  this  hotel  was  built  expressly  for  her,  and  considers 
the  elevator  worth  almost  as  much  to  her  as  she  pays  for  all  the 
comfoits  and  luxuries  received.  I  have  heard  but  one  expression 
from  the  guests,  that  of  being  agreeably  disappointed,  the  reality 
being  better  than  the  expectation.  There  are  minor  restrictions  that 
seem  to  be  a  hardship  to  some.  The  most  important  of.  these  is 
that  sewing-machines  are  not  allowed  in  the  rooms.  Neither  can 
artists  cumber  their  rooms  with  the  machinery  necessary  to  their 
art.  Guests  may  come  and  go,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  aud  rest,  and 
read,  and  study,  and  write,  but  so  far  as  possible  must  avoid  making 
a  workshop  of  the  hotel. 

There  is  another  regulation  that  has  been  commented  upon  with 
much  severity  by  numbers  of  prominent  women,  some  of  whom  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  rebuke  me  "  for  staying  an  hour  in  a  hotel  that 
is  an  insult  to  all  women."  Softly,  softly,  dear  friends  ;  you  may 
happen  to  change  your  minds,  and  then  you  will  regret  your  hasty 
conclusions.    I  encountered  this  obstacle  unexpectedly,  and  became 
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80  indignant  that  I  know  precisely  how  it  is,  and  so  you  shall  have 
an  account  of  my  experience.  I  sent  on  a  request  for  rooms  ten  days 
before  coming,  and  supposed  that  was  all  I  had  to  do.  I  passed  a 
sleepless  night  from  Washington  here,  and  arrived  with  a  headache 
upon  a  rainy  morning,  and  the  restful  idea  of  a  woman's  hotel  in 
which  to  recuperate,  rose  before  ray  weary  mind  with  a  charm  almost 
equal  to  the  outstretched  arms  of  a  loving  mother.  I  stepped  upon 
the  cold,  elegant  marble ;  a  colored  boy  opened  the  door  to  let  me 
pass,  and  sat  down  again,  permitting  me  to  carry  my  heavy  valise 
in  ;  and  as  I  walked  toward  the  desk  a  tall,  pretty,  dark-eyed  young 
lady  gave  me  a  glance  of  cool  indifference.  Neither  she  nor  any 
one  else  offered  to  take  my  valise  or  show  me  to  the  reception-room, 
or  even  to  suggest  that  I  be  seated  for  a  moment.  I  ventured  to  say, 
"  I  desire  to  register  my  name  and  to  be  shown  to  a  room?  "  "  Have 
you  got  your  letter  of  acceptance  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean,"  said  L  Then  she  went  to  another  desk  and  looked 
over  some  papers,  and  said, "  I  don't  see  your  name  here."  Now  those 
who  know  me  best  will  admit  that  I  have  conquered  a  great  deal  of 
impatience  during  my  life,  but  I  hardly  think  they  will  believe  I 
have  such  an  ample  stbre  of  it  on  hand  as  I  discovered  that  morn- 
ing. I  informed  the  lady,  among  other  things,  that  I  was  aware  that 
I  was  in  a  hotel,  and-it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  have  some  one 
take  my  valise  and  offer  me  a  seat  until  the  clerk  could  be  called 
and  the  manager  informed  that  I  had  come  and  intended  to  stay ; 
and  that  a  good  breakfast  would  be  agreeable  to  me ;  and  that  I  was 
not  in  a  humor  to  tolerate  the  suggestion  that  I  needed  anv  letters 
of  recommendation  to  anybody  in  this  country,  least  of  all  to  the 
manager  of  the  Women's  Hotel.  What  all  I  managed  to  say  will 
never  be  known,  a^  reporters  are  not  allowed  in  these  sacred  pre- 
'cincts.  A  little  later  I  was  seated  in  the  cozy  reception-room,  and 
the  genial  clerk  approached  me  with  troubled  eyes  and  said,  ^'  We 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  No  reflections  are  meant  to  be  cast  upon 
any  lady  by  the  regulations,  I  assure  you."  He  was  too  late,  for 
my  demon  of  impatience  had  with  swift  and  irate  fingera  jotted 
down  in  the  back  of  my  note-book  these  fatal  lines : 

Oh  vaunted  charity,  that  scans 

With  cold  distrusting  look 
The  face  of  woman,  to  detect 

If  in  its  open  book 

Be  blotted  words  or  shadowed  lines; 

Refusing  yet  to  lend 
E'en  common  courtesy  and  trust,  • 

Unless  some  man  conuuend 

With  gracious  words  of  character 

"  And  his  benign  esteem  I " 
Thus  ends  in  bigotry  and  cant 

Stewart's  divinest  dream. 

I  take  the  trouble  to  insert  these  lines  because  they  embody  the 
feeling  of  many  women  who  have  read  of  the  required  letters  of 
reference,  and  because  they  do  especially  show  the  unjust  and 
undignified  attitude  of  woman's  mind  when  it  jumps  at  a  conclu- 
sion.^  After  I  had  enjoyed  this  little  burst  of  spite  I  happened  to 
think  that  I  had  a  bunale  of  letters  of  reference  to  other  parties  in 
the  city,  reformers  et  al.^  among  whom  was  the  editor  of  The  Sani- 
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TARiAN,  who  mast  be  informed  of  my  standing  and  purposes  before 
they  could  be  expected  to  receive  me  or  interest  themselves  in  my 
plans,  even  though  I  might  solemnly  assure  them  that  I  perfected  a 
scheme  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  millennium.     While 
reflecting  upon  this  there  dawned  upon  my  mind,  like  the  sweet  calm 
of  a  May  morning,  the  bright  idea  that,  bad  as  he  is.  Judge  Hilton 
is  no  worse  than  other  men,  and  not  so  bad  as  some  women,  notably 
one  who  has  patched  up  a  fame  for  sympathy  with  noble  efforts  for 
the  world's  weal,  until  enthusiastic  mends  at  Washington  and  here 
loaded  me  down  with  letters  of  introduction  and  assurances  that 
when  I  met  her  the    tangled    web  of  life    would  immediately 
straighten.     May  be  they  were  right :  I  have  not  yet  met  her,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  she  did  not  even  take  time  to  read  their 
letters.    She  may  be  a  Martha,  troubled  with  much  serving,  and  not 
in  a  mood  at  every  moment  to  accept  new'  claims  upon  her  atten- 
tion.    Doubtless  there  is  some  such  good  reason  for  her  action  or 
lack  of  it,  and  all  women  will  be  charitable  enough  to  say  so. 
Let  us  then  also   pause    before   we   pass  harsh  judgment   upon 
men,  especially    those    attempting    a    new    and    difficult  work. 
Very  few  women  who  value  themselves  and  their  reputation  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  home  here  if  the  manager  were  reckless  and 
indifferent  as  to  the  character  of  the  inmates.     In  all  candor  I  must 
say  that  were  I  in  charge  of  the  departed  Stewart's  noble  charity  I 
should  most  scrupulously  guard  its  honor,  and  should  be  totally 
avei*8e  to  accepting  any  and  every  woman  who  might  take  a  notion 
to  wander  into  the  hotel  out  of  the  slums  of  the  great  wicked  city. 
Some  wholesome  changes  will  doubtless  be  made  as  the  experiment 
proceeds,  such  as  setting  apart  rooms  in  which  sewing-machines 
and  artists'  implements  may  be  collected,  general  work-rooms,  alsq 
reduction  in  prices,  though  how  this  can  be  done  without  constant 
loss,  even  if  the  hotel  should  fill  up,  it  is  difficult  to  see.    Mr.  Palmer, 
proprietor  of  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  told  me  that  the  expense 
of  running  his  hotel  was  an  actual  average  expanse  of  $3.00  per 
day  for  each  guest.     This  hotel  has  all  the  elegance  of  his,  ana  is 
managed  in  the  same  first-class,  extravagant  stjle,  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  day.     If  the  terms  are  reduced  it  will  be  by  an  la- 
creased  endowment,  and  not  by  profits  accruing  from  the  hoteL 

I  hope  that  women  will  not  let  false  pride  and  foolish  resentment 
blind  them  to  the  real  benefit  to  our  sex,  of  this  new  and  much- 
needed  feature  in  philanthropic  experiment.  There  are  writers, 
artists,  teachers,  and  book-keepers  already  here,  and  some  women 
whose  occupation  I  do  not  know.  There  are  some  young  girls 
and  a  few  elderly  women,  whose  sweet,  patient  faces  wear  a  Took 
of  peace  and  contentment,  as  though  at  last  they  had  found  a 
haven  of  rest. 

I  am  decidedly  won  from  my  first  unpleasant  impressions,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  Women's  Hotel.  Long  may  it  live  1  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  manager  will  decide  to  receive  for  one  night,  or  at 
least  for  a  meal,  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  without 
having  received  letters  of  acceptance,  as  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  such  a  document  is  necessary ;  and  many  women  will  venture 
to  come  to  New  York  now  who  would  not  dare  to  do  so  did  they 
not  suppose  the  Women's  Hotel  would  receive  and  protect  thenL 

Matilda  Flstchxb. 
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Long  Island  and  Bapid  Transit.— Awakened  at  last  to 

the  importance  of  making  the  country  round  about  accessible. 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  now  intent  on  "  rapid  transit."  The 
chief  thoroughfares  of  the  former  are  in  process  of  being  con- 
verted into  literal  highways  of  travel,  and  the  latter  has  a  commis- 
sion devising  ways  and  means  to  the  same  end.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company,  meanwhile,  has  anticipated  both  cities  by  vir- 
tually instituting  rapid  and  cheap  transit  into  that  n^to  old  country, 
Long  Island;  has  opened  up  speedy  communication  with  a  region  of 
country  which  comprehends  more  of  the  pleasures,  comforts,  and 
necessities  of  life  than  any  similar  area  of  land  and  water  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  everywhere  a  well-recognized  advantage  of 
islands  in  general  that  they  are  continents  in  miniature ;  ordinarily 
comprehend  in  their  structure  sands,  plains,  hills,  dales,  meadows, 
streams,  lakes,  rocks,  and  mountains,  all  exposed  to  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  a  pure  atmosphere  from  the  face  of  the  ocean,  which,  be- 
ing cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  adjacent  shore, 
tempers  and  mollifies  the  atmosphere  the  year  round.  Under 
such  circumstances  life  luxuriates  in  its  every  form ;  the  grass  ia 
greener,  the  bushes  thicker,  the  flowers  more  fragrant,  fruits  more 
abundant,  songsters  more  numerous  and  livelier,  and  the  streams 
better  stocked.  Such -are  the  common  conditions  of  sea  islands 
everywhere,  and  to  none  more  than  the  one  now  under  considera*- 
tion — ^and  the  more  by  reason  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  approxi- 
mates its  southern  shore. 

In  the  summer  time,  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  of 
Long  Island  is  regularly  fanned  by  the  delightfully  cooling  breezes 
which  sweep  over  it  from  the  ocean  to  the  Sound,which  are  peculiar- 
ly refreshing  to  the  debilitated  and  overworked  denizens  of  hot 
dty  walls  who  resort  thither.  And  in  the  winter — when  the  ocean 
is  warmer  than  the  land — the  air  is  again  tempered  in  tlie  opposite 
direction,  commonly  several  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  interior 
places  of  the  same  latitude. 

Long  Island  and  its  appendages  comprehend  an  area  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  square  miles.  The  western  and  northern  shores 
begin  at  Fort  Hamilton,  with  the  picturesque  eastern  side  of  the 
Narrows  and  Upper  Bay  of  New  York,  take  in  Prospect  Park, 
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Brooklyn  Heights,  the  Navy  Yard,  Long  Island  City,  the  eastern 
•  shore  of  Hell  Gate,  and  the  whole  southern  bank  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  chain  of'  hills  of  unusual  variety  and  beauty,  extending 
in  aggregate  length  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  West 
Hills,  the  highest  of  the  chain,  in  the  town  of  Huntington,  reach 
an  altitude  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet.  Harbor  Hill,  at 
the  head  of  Hempstead  harbor,  is  nearly  as  high  ;  and  besides  these 
there  are  many  others  of  approximate  altitude,  exceedingly  variable 
in  form  and  direction,  with  their  sides  and  tops  covered,  some  with 
crops  of  cereal  grains,  buckwheat,  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  and 
tracking  produce ;  some  glimmering  with  green-houses  amidst  acres 
of  floriculture,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance;  many  with  luxuriant 
wild  foliage  and  flowers,  in  exceptional  abundance  in  their  sea- 
son, corresponding  in  kind  with  more  southern  latitudes ;  and  at 
their  bases  bounding  numerous  bays,  estuaries,  headlands,  and 
cliffs,  forming  harbors,  village  sites,  and  retreats  of  unsurpassable 
beauty  and  enjoyment. 

From  the  base  of  this  chain  of  hills  southward  there  is  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  southern  shore.  For  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  length  of  this  shore — a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  aqd  from 
three  to  five  miles  in  width — there  is  uninterrupted  inland  naviga- 
tion prolific  of  a  great  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  shell  and  scale 
fish ;  and,  in  their  season,  the  resort  of  numerous  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  brand t,  affording  profitable  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  fishermen,  and  abundant  recreation  for  sportsmen.  Paral- 
lel with  this  inland  bay — and  reaching  beyond  at  eitBer  end  from 
Coney  Island  to  Montauk  Point — there  is  a  continuous  sand  beach, 
which  constitutes  the  ocean  barrier  and  forms  a  line  of  surf  which 
for  grandeur,  convenience,  and  safety  for  surf-bathing,  is  unequalled 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  beach  is  broken  by  but  few  openings, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Fire  Island  Inlet,  a  famous  summer  resort  for 
bathing  and  fishing,  and  the  .principal  harbor  on  the  south  side  for 
fishing-smacks  and  coasters. 

Amidst  these  border  lines  extend  the  Hempstead  Plains,  an  area 
of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  which  for  a  period  of  almost 
two  hundred  years  was  descnbed  as  being,  and  generally  believed 
to  be,  barren — until  the  settlement  of  Garden  City — which  makes 
this  region  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  and  the  '^  Wilderness,'' 
an  area  of  at  least 'twice  the  extent  of  the  Plains,  which  still  re- 
mains almost  uninhabited,  and  scarcely  less  noted  now  than  it  was 
two  hundred  years  ago,  as  good ''  hunting  ground."  These  woods 
eftill  abound  in  quail,  partridge,  woodcock,  and  plover  ;  foxes,  many ; 
and  deer,  occasionally.  These  last  are  now  protected  by  law,  and 
if  this  be  enforced,  a  few  years  hence  the  increase  of  deer  will  add 
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renewed  zest  to  the  enjoyments  of  hunting,  for  which  Long  Island 
has  always  been  famous. 

Through  this  central  region  and  along  both  shores  run  the  three 
chief  lines,  with  numerous  connecting  branches  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  placing  every  pait  of  the  Island  and  all  its  enjoyments 
within  easy,  frequent,  and  rapid  communication  with  Brooklyn  and 
New  York. 

From  the  terminus  of  the  central  line  at  Greenport  there  is  ferry 
communication  with  Shelter  Island,  the  largest  of  the  appendages. 
This  is  a  very  significantly  named  retreat,  situated  between  the  two 
projecting  capes  into  which  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  is  divided ; 
and  by  this  means — and  Gardner's  Island  to  the  eastward — it  is 
effectually  protected  from  the  high  winds  which  sweep  the  outlying 
shores.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles  square  in  area,  serrated  on  all 
sides  with  coves  and  miniature  harbors,  and  luxuriantly  covered  with 
vegetation.  The  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  shore  to  the  mid- 
dle to  an  altitude  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet,  presenting  an 
extensive  view  of  the  ocean,  over  the  Sound  and  the  blue  hills  of 
Connecticut.  It  affords  to  |m  extraordinary  degree  all  the  pleasures 
of  surf  and  still- water  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  shooting,  scenery, 
and  climate ;  in  short,  few  places  are  anywhere  to  be  found  which 
present  more  numerous  or  more  desirable  summer  attractions.  Of 
inland  watera  they  are  now  as  they  were  described  as  being,  by  New 
York's  oldest  historian,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago : 

"  There  is  several  navigable  rivers  and  bays  which  puts  in  to  the  north  side  of 
Long  Island,  but  upon  the  south  side  which  joins  the  sea  it  is  so  fortified  with 
bars  of  sand  and  sholes  that  it  is  a  sufficient  defence  against  any  enemy, 
yet  the  south  side  is  not  without  brooks  and  rivulets,  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea;  yea,  you  shall  scarce  travel  a  mile  but  you  shall  meet  with 
one  of  them  whose  crystal  streams  run  so  swift  that  they  purge  themselves  of 
such  stinking  mud  and  filth  which  the  standing  or  slow-paced  streams  of 
most  brooks  and  rivers  westward  of  the  Colony  leave  lying,  and  are  by  the 
sun's  exhalation  dissipated,  the  air  corrupted,  and  many  fevers  and  other  dis- 
tempers oecasioned,  not  incident  to  this  Colony.  Neither  do  the  brooks  and 
rivers  premised  give  way  to  the  frost  in  winter,  or  drought  in  summer,  but 
keep  their  course  throughout  the  year."* 

By  the  ^'  navigable  rivers  "  the  author  evidently  meant  the  bays  and 
harbors  of  the  north  side,  and  Gardner's  Bay  at  the  east  end.  With 
this  explanation  his  account  still  holds,  and  to  it  may  be  added : 
there  are  also  numerous  lakelets  and  ponds,  some  of  which  are  of 

♦  A  Brief  Description  of  New  York,  formerly  called  New  Netherlands, 
with  the  Places  thereunto  adjoyning,  together  with  the  Manner  of  its  Scituation, 
Fertility  of  the  Soyle,  Healthfulness  of  the  Climate,  and  the  Commodities 
thence  Ftoduoed,  etc    By  Daniel  Denton.    London:  1070. 
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great  depth,  which  have  their  source  in  springs  and  never  dry  np ; 
and  these  ponds  and  brooks  are  almost  without  exception  prolific 
of  tront  and  other  choice  fish. 

At  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  throughout  the  island  there  is  a 
vast  reservoir  of  moving  water  through  the  clean,  silicious  sub-soil, 
southward,  which  frequently  breaks  out  into  surface  springs  and 
streams,  of  almost  perfect  purity,  affording,  naturally^  a  perfect 
sub-soil  drainage.  But  this  in  many  places  has  been  obstructed  by 
the  ignorance  or  parsimony  of  the  people,  in  the  erection  of  mill- 
dams  and  other  obstacles ;  by  the  neglect  of  natural  streams — allow- 
ing them  to  fill  up  with  rubbish;  by  mud-flats  at  the  mouths  of  creeks, 
which  could  easily  be  cleared ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  '^  sunken  lots '' 
in  the  precincts  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  city,  constructed — ^in 
the  progress  of  public  works — regardless  of  the  public  health. 
Such  obstructions  and  venalities  are  lamentably  common  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  from  them  Long  Island  is  by  no  means 
exempt;  but  these  blights  are  easily  recognizable  by  sensible 
people,  and  should  be  avoided  everywhere  as  common  sources  of 
disease.  «   • 

Brooklyn's  annual  stench  and  token  of  increasing  mortality  on 
the  approach  of  summer,  by  reason  of  the  ^'  sunken  lots,'*  the  filth 
dumped  therein,  and  the  sewage  canal  at  one  end  of  the  city;  and 
the  marsh  receptacles  of  sewage  and  slaughter-house  drainage  at 
the  other,  is  again  being  sit  upon  by  the  Common  Council.  Would 
that  it  were  even  literally  so  I — that  the  Common  Council  and  the 
Commissioners  of  City  Works,  under  whose  auspices  those  foul 
places  were  constructed  and  have  been  for  a  dozen  or  more  years 
maintained,  were  required  to  hold  their  daily  sittings  in  them  until 
they  were  effectually  abated :  then  might  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants round  about  hope  for  better  things.  As  it  is,  from  the  action 
taken  thus  far,  there  is  reason  to  expect  nothing  better  than  the  annual 
sprinkling  of  some  carbolic  antiseptic,  which  affords  temporary  re- 
lief to  the  sense  of  smell,  but  which  in  reality  has  the  effect  of 
perpetuating  the  evil  by  arresting  putrefaction  for  a  time,  but 
actually  prolonging  the  process. 

The  Eastern  District  marshes  are  in  equally  bad  plight,  poisoning  not 
only  the  present  generation,  but  perpetuating  a  hot-bed  of  disease 
for  future  generations  by  reason  of  the  unfinished  and  bad  sewers, 
and  slaughter-house  and  factory  drainage  saturating  the  soil.  Be- 
sides these  sources  of  disease  at  the  doors  of  the  people,  there  is 
1  continually  increasing  danger  to  the  water  supply.     The  mucky 

ream  which  constitutes  an  important  tributary  of  the  storage  reser* 

oir  at  its  north  end  is  the  chief  drainage  stream  of  the  village  of 
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Hempstead,  and  the  reservoir  consequently  the  receptacle  of  Hemp- 
stead filth.  Ail  observers  know  that  no  qoantUy  of  such  filth  taken 
into  .the  system  can  be  so  small  as  to  be  devoid  of  danger,  and  that 
while  those  who  partake  of  it  in  ever  so  small  quantities  may  escape 
typhoid  fever  or  other  acute  affections,  they  are  nevertheless  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  continued  slow  poisoning,  weakening  the  system 
and  predisposing  to  disease  in  general.  How  much  this  state  of 
things  now  adds  to  the  mortality  from  filth  diseases  in  Brooklyn 
we  have  at  present  no  means  of  knowing,  only  that  the  ratio  con- 
tinues large ;  and  that  such  a  condition  of  the  water  supply  should 
be  tolerated  is  alike  disgraceful  and  dangerous  to  both  communi- 
ties. 

New  York. — ^The  Report  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  upon  the 
Kuisance  of  the  City  and  the  Air  we  Breathe  is  a  severe  criticism 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  face  of  the  law 
and  ordinances,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  privileged  nuisances  of 
Hunter's  Point,  and  permits  to  carry  on  various  offensive  occupations 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  allegations  are  denied  by  the 
Health  authorities ;  but  no  one  who  travels  much  about  New  York 
can  deny  the  presence  of  filth  and  the  stenches,  or  the  enactment, 
Chap.  415,  Laws  1851,  that — 

"§  1.  Whenever  any  nuisance  shall  be  erected  or  continued  on  or  near  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  counties  of  New  York,  Westchester,  and  Queens,  the 
same,  and  the  persons  by  whom  such  nuisance  shall  have  been  erected  or 
continued,  may  be  indicted  in  either  county  injuriously  affected  thereby;  and 
thereupon  the  same  proceeding  shall  be  had  and  taken,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  said  nuisance  was  situated 
within  the  county  in  which  the  indictment  was  found. 

*'  %  2.  The  record  of  any  conviction  imder  this  Act  shall  be  filed  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  which  such  nuisance  is  located,  and  thereupon 
process  shall  be  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  said  county  to  abate  such  nuisance,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  conviction  was  held  In  the  county  in  which  the 
record  was  filed. 

"  g  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 


Death-rates  per  1,000  InhabltantB,  annually,  firom  all  oaoses ;  and  from 

causes  wMoh  are  usually  preventable. 


POPULATION  AND  REQISTRATION  AT 
MOST   RECBNT    ESTIMATES 
•    AND  DATES. 
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New  York,  1,084,600-^  weeks  ending  Apl.  20.  . 
Philadelptiia,  850,000—4  weeks  ending  May  4. . . 

Brookiyn,  6'28,00O— 4  weeks  ending  Apl.  iO 

St.  Louis,  500,000—4  weeks  ending  April  87 

Chicago,  460,000-T-5  weeks  ending  May  4 

Baltimore,  850,000— 6  weeks  ending  May  4 

Boston,  868,000—4  weeks  ending  April  S7 

Cincfnnali,  980,000—4  weeks  ending  April  87. . . . 

San  Francisco,  800,000— month  of  March 

New  Orleann,  S10,000-4  weeks  ending  Apl.  88. . 

Washington,  180,000— month  of  March 

Pittsburgh,  145,000- 

Newark,  138,000— month  of  April 

Providence,  108,000— month  of  AprlL 

Milwaukee,  18^,000— month  of  March 

Rochester,  70.000— month  of  April 

Richmond,  77.000—4  weeks  ending  May  4 

New  Haven,  60,000 

Charleston,  57,000—4  weeks  ending  April  87. . . . 

Toledo,  50,000— month  of  March 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  March 

Dayton,  86,000—4  weeks  ending  May  8 , 

NashvUle,  87,000-month  of  April 

Wheeling,  88,000— 

Buffalo,  170,000— 

Enozville,  18,000— month  of  April 

Paterson,  40,000— month  of  March 

Petersburg,  80,000— 

Selma,  8,000— month  of  March 

Elmlra,  80,090— month  of  April 

Tonkers,  18,500— month  of  April 

Memphis,  45,000— 

Detroit,  115,000— 

Syracuse,  60,000— Month  of  AprIL 

Reading,  40,000— 

Sacramento,  81,000— 

Minneapolis,  44,000— 

Bowling  Green,  6,000- 

St.  Paul— month  of  April 


Pittsburgh.— Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Health  for  1877:  Population, 
145,000;  births,  4,215;  marriages,  1,110; 
Deaths  (exdusive  of  286  still-births), 
8,408.  269  were  killed  by  small-pox,  401 
by  diphtheria,  and  by  other  zymotic  dis- 
eases, 471—^.48  per  cent  of  the  total 
mortality.    Deatlis  from  consumption, 
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249—7. 30  per  cent  62  per  cent  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  Death- 
rate,  23.5  per  1,000.  The  large  mor- 
tality, from  prerentable  causes  especial- 
ly, is  attributed  by  the  health  officer  to 
"the  same  difficulties  which  have  ex- 
isted for  a  number  of  years,  viz.,  a  lack 
of  sufficient  force  and  funds."  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  civil 
authorities  that  true  economy  consists  in 
the  protection  of  public  health;  that 
vaccination  is  a  thousandfold  less  costly 
than  sickness  and  death  from  small-pox; 
that  to  cleanse  and  repair  sewers,  and  to 
provide  for  ij^e  complete  and  safe  dis- 
posal of  filth  in  general,  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  cost  of  sickness  and 
death  from  diphtheria  and  other  filth 
diseases;  that,  in  short,  the  sickness  and 
death  of  670  persons  from  small-pox  and 
diphtheria  cost  in  money  loss  to  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  through  the  impoverish- 
ment of  her  people,  certainly  not  less 
than  from  $100  to  $500  each,  or  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  doiUars — ^an 
amotmt  sufficient  to  reduce  the  mortali- 
ty of  the  city  next  year  to  10  per  1,000, 
or,  in  othei'  words,  to  save,  to  economize 
2,000  lives  worth  a  half  million  of  dol- 
lars, to  say  nothing  of  the  pain  and  sor- 
row. 

The  report  is  a  creditable  one  to  the 
health  officer,  who  has  evidently  done 
the  best  he  could  with  the ''force  and 
funds  "  at  his  disposal ;  but  it  is  disgrace 
to  the  city. 

State  Medical  Society  Trans- 
actions.—7^  Alabama  MedicaX  Asso- 
ckUion,  being  a  Sta/te  Board  of  Health  in 
virtue  of  statute,  the  transactions  are 
peculiar,  in  that  they  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation in  its  dual  capacity.* 

First  after  brief  minutes^  of  the  three 
days'  meeting  follows  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Censors,  summarizing  the  ^'re- 
generation of  the  medical  profession  in 

*  Tmnaact'kooa  of  Medical  Association  of  Ala- 
baiiia-.A  State  Board  of  BeaLUi,  1877. 


the  State  of  Alabama  in  its  ethical  and 
educational  relationships,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  high  posi- 
tion of  dignity,  influence,  usefulness 
and  honor,  which  of  right  it  ought  to 
occupy  before  the  law  of  the  State  and 
before  the  bar  of  public,  opinion,"  as 
shown  by  the  recent  legislative  enact- 
ments in  constituting  the  Association  a 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State, 
giving  the  profession  a  legal  status  in 
Alabama  above  that  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  address  of  the  president.  Dr.  E. 
D.  McDaniel,  is  fully  appreciative  of  this 
high  dignity.  Education  in  its  most 
enlarged  sense  is  right  worthily  handled 
as  the  subject  above  all  other  subjects 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  for  the  people  no  less  than 
for  themselves.  By  it  only  can  the  pro- 
fession maintain  the  respect  of  the  people 
and  the  dignity  with  which  it  has  been 
endowed  by  the  State. 

The  annual  oration  by  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Foumier  is  devoted  to  the  therapeu- 
tics of  alcohol,  which  he  concludes, 
whatever  may  be  its  mode  of  action  in 
the  economy,  is  under  certain  conditions 
powerful  in  sustaining  the  body,  and 
therefore  a  useful  agent  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician.  "It  bridges  over  the 
pit-falls  which  the  complicated  exigen- 
cies of  modem  Ufe  are  constantly  dig- 
ging for  us  ...  As  long  as  there  are 
inequalities  in  the  daily  ratio  of  waste 
and  repair  to  be  rectified,  so  long  we  shall 
get  along  better  with  wine  than  without 
it ;  for  this,  looked  at  from  the  widest 
possible  point  of  view,  is  the  legitimate 
function  of  alcohol — to  diminish  the 
necessary  friction  of  Ining,** 

"With  how  much  greater  potency 
might  the  orator  have  said :  But  for 
every  pit-fall  bridged  over  by  the  use  of 
alcohol,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  wisest 
physicians,  a  thousand  are  created  by 
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the  same  agency  ;  and  so  long  as  rnich 
inequalities  in  the  daily  ratio  of  waste 
and  repair  of  human  health  and  ]ife 
exist,  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  a 
knowledge  of  them  with  the  adrocacy 
of  the  use  of  such  an  agent?  For, 
looking  at  the  result  of  the  common  use 
of  alcohol  in  connection  with  the  com- 
plicated exigencies  of  modem  life,  into 
the  pit-falls  which  it  is  digging  from 
the  widest  possible  point  of  view,  it 
looms  up  as  ^  vice  of  all  others,  the 
most  deyastating— the  lUght  of  civiliza- 
tion. Alas  tliat  it  should  find  an  apolo- 
gist in  a  8tate  Board  of  Health  t 

Dr.  Jerome  Cochran  contributes 
tiiirty  pages  in  advocacy  of  the  personal 
contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  regard- 
ing the  now  fashionable  germ  theoiy  of 
the  origin  of  disease  in  general  as  a 
strong  point  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis 
which  he  holds.  He  fails  to  show, 
however,  why,  if  germ  origin  is  an  evi- 
dence of  contagiousness  in  yellow 
fey-er,  it  is  not  equally  so  of  intermit- 
tent and  other  diseases  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  kind  of  origin.  To 
our  mind,  as  well  speak  of  the  conta- 
giousness of  frost-bite,  because  a  large 
number  of  persons  exposed  simul- 
taneously to  an  intense  degree  of  cold 
are  stricken  with  chilblains,  as  to  speak 
of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever, 
because  a  large  number  of  persons  ex. 
posed  to  the  emanations  of  decompos- 
ing filth  under  a  high  temperature  are 
stricken  with  it  Oiganic  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition  does,  indeed, 
swarm  with  living  germs,  but  except  in 
numbers — so  far  as  science  has  as  yet 
shown — such  germs  are  in  no  respect 
different  from  those  which  may  com- 
monly be  found  in  the  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  healthy  persons. 
That  myriads  of  invisible  living  germs 
float  in  the  air  is  no  more  true  than  that 
myriads  of  invisible  particles  of  organic 
matter  in  process  of  decay  in  like  man- 


ner there  float,  equally  liable  to  be  taken 
into  the  human  body;  and  why  we 
should  assume  that  the  former  and  not 
the  latter  are  the  essential  cause  of 
disease  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Wherever  filth  is  most  abundant — and 
above  all  if  it  is  (n  process  of  putrefac- 
tion— or  wherever  morbid  changes  in 
the  OTganic  body  are  in  progress,  there 
living  germs  swarm  the  thickest;  but 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  putrefaction 
in  filth,  or  the  morbid  changes  observed 
in  the  progress  of  disease,  is  as  yet  far 
from  having  been  demonstrated,  and  no 
less  inconsistent  with  the  natural  history 
of  organic  germs  everywhere  in  the  air 
we  breathe  than  with  the  most  success- 
ful means  of  preventing  or  "stamping 
out "  yellow  fever  and  other  filth  dis- 
eases by  cleanliness,  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  filth  from  which  such  dis- 
eases spring. 

Dr.  I.  6.  Weatheriy  contributes  a 
paper  on  syphilis.  He  accepts  the 
teachings  of  Professor  Gross  and  Dr. 
Simms,  that  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
enlightening  the  people  on  its  prevalence 
and  dangers;  and  advocates  inq>ection, 
and  such  a  police  of  "  every  one,  male 
or  female,  as  soon  as  known  to  be  suf- 
fering from  syphilis,  in  some  way,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  the 
poison  to  others." 

Other  papers  read  were:  Lightning 
Stroke,  by  L.  E.  Starr,  M.D. ;  Infant- 
ile Diarrhoea,  by  M.  H.  Jordan,  M.D. ; 
Report  of  Cases,  by  K  Mason,  M.D.; 
and  Report  by  W.  D.  Bizzell,  M.D., 
Secretary,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
nature  of  prevailing  diseases,  and  mor- 
taUty  of  Mobile,  for  the  year  1876. 

TJie  New  Jereey  Tramaetione,  •  be- 
sides the  usual  delegates'  rei)ortsfrom 
other  societies  and  the  minutes,  consist 
of  address  by  the  president,  H.  R  Bald- 
win, M.D.,  on  The   Physician— Physi- 


,  •  TrannctiOBs  of  M«dictl  fiooletr  of  Nsir 
Jeney,  1877. 
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cally,  Mentallj,  and  MoTaUy  Consider- 
ed; the  Care  of  the  Skin  as  a  Means  of 
PteTention  and  Cure  of  Disease,  by  A. 
W.  Rogers,  M.  D. ;  Hay  Fever,  or  Pol- 
len Poisoning,  by  £.  J.Marsh,M.D. ;  and 
several  imi)ortant  committee  reports. 

Bssex  WcUer  Supply,  by  Lott  South- 
ard, M.  D.,  begins  with  giving  the  mor- 
tality statistics  of  Newari^:  Population, 
126,000:  deaths,  8,080  —29.96  per  1,000. 
From  preventable  causes,  1,288,  or  about 
88  per  cent,  of  (he  whole.  This  exces- 
sive mortality  is  attributed,  and  doubt- 
less rightly  so,  to  foul  air  and  foul 
water.  Of  the  water  supply:  About 
55,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  supplied 
by  the  Newark  City  Aqueduct  Com- 
pany; the  remainder — 70,000 — from 
wells,  and  these  (the  weUs)  derive  their 
supply  from  the  filtration  of  the  rain- 
fall through  a  "  large  amount  of  refuse,  < 
waste,  and  aqueduct  water,  deposited 
in  cesspools  and  sewers  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  .  .  .  An  ordinaiy  city  lot 
is  25  by  100  feet.  The.front  of  this  for 
60  feet  back  from  the  street  is  usually 
occupied  by  buildings,  areas,  walks,  etc., 
leaving  a  small  yard  25  by  40  feet,  in 
which  must  be  dug-well,  cesspool,  cis- 
tern, and  privy.  The  average  depth 
of  wells  to  surface  of  water  is  about  12 
feet;  .  .  .  cesspool  and  privy,  8  feet 
deep,  ...  4  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  well,"  within 
the  space  of  25  by  40  feet.  "It  is  evi- 
dent .  .  .  there  cannot  be  more  than 
from  15  to  25  feet  of  earth  between  the 
bottom  of  the  cesspool  and  privy  and  the 
surface  of  the  water.  .  .  Allowing  five 
persons  to  a  family,  and  a  cesspool  and 
privy  for  each,  we  have  15,000  cesspools 
and  privies  within  the  city  limits,  and 
as  many  wells;  in  reality  there  are  many 
more." 

Analysis  of  these  waters  by  Prof. 
Wurtz  shows  "  in  the  well  21.29  grains 
of  solid  constituents  to  the  imperial  gal- 
lon, being  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 


in  the  Passaic  water;  .  .  .  8.75  grains 
of  organic  matter  in  the  well,  being 
nearly  fourteen  times  as  much  putres- 
cibk  impurity  as  In  the  river  water;  .  •  . 
chlorine,  8.1,  or  seven  times  as  much  as 
found  in  the  aqueduct  water;  .  .  .  5.- 
288  of  sodium  chloride,  being  seven 
and  three-quarter  times  as  much  as 
found  in  the  river  water." — ^The  won- 
der is  that  29.96  live,  not  that  so  many 
die. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Deshler  reports  upon  the 
general  prevalence  of  asymotic  diseanrtt 
in  Mercer  ooimty,  and  especially  of 
Dtphtheria.  *' The  first  cases  appeared 
in  July,  shortly  after  warm  rain,  in  sev- 
eral &milies  living  in  the  same  locality 
.  .  .  with  an  impervious  sub-soil;  .  .  . 
houses  mostly  without  underground 
cellars.  .  .  Condition  of  streets,  yards, 
and  out-houses,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
decidedly  unsanitary.  Of  57  houses  in- 
fected, 16  had  good  natural  drainage; 
41  had  not  In  15  houses  with  dry  cel- 
lars, 40  cases;  12  with  wet  cellars,  29 
eases;  80  with  no  cellars,  71  cases.  .  . 
Of  29  families  28  received  it  by  conta- 
gion; 5,  not  known— contagion  prob- 
able; 1,  contagion  not  probable,  as  tJhe 
house  was  located  in  the  suburbs,  to 
which  the  children  had  been  scrupulous- 
ly confined.  A  majority  of  the  cases 
traced  their  origin  to  the  public  schools, 
and  as  these  are  efficient  agents  of  com- 
munication in  this,  as  weU  as  similar 
diseases,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
closing  of  them  under  these  circum- 
stances should  not  be  imperatively  de- 
manded." 

Other  reports,  of  the  district  societies 
in  particular,  are  fruitful  in  practical 
information  on  the  etiology  of  zymotic 
diseases  not  only,  but  on  their  preven- 
tion and  treatment;  and  also  on  a  vari- 
ety of  special  subjects.  The  Society 
shows  much  excellent  work;  but  it  is 
put  together  so  heterogeneously  as  to 
lose  much  of  its  significance. 
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The  Present  Position  of  Sani- 
tary Science :  The  Ad'iress  of  Edwin 
Chadyick,  C.B.,  specially  levised  by 
the  author  for  and  contributed  to  The 
Santtakian  direct,  is  concluded  in  this 
number.  We  are  much  gratified  with 
the  attention  this  important  paper  has 
received  from  the  presa  throughout  the 
country,  many  important  and  liberal 
extracts  having  been  republished.  Mean- 
while, ^abroad,  though  not  published  en- 
tire in  any  other  health  journal  than 
Thb  Sanitaiuan,  it  has  also  been  wide- 
ly circulated,  and  is  being  translated 
into  French  and  Italian  for  still  more 
extensive  use.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
ablest  simimary  of  sanitaiy  science 
hitherto  published,  and  should  be  given 
the  widest  possible  circulation  every- 
where. 

Dr.  John  W.  Trader  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Association  of  Mis- 
souri, and  gave  the  stirring  address  on 
the  importance  of  State  Medicine,  etc., 

to  which  we  invited  attention  in  our  last 
number,  and  not  J.  W.  Fraser,  as  the 
type-setter  made  us  say.  Moreover,  we 
are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  copy  of  the  said  Address,  in  separate 
form,  reprint  from  the  Transactions.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  extensive  circulation. 

The  Dansville  Rest  Cure.— '*Oar 

Home  on  the  Hill-side'^  we  welcome 
again  to  our  advertising  pages,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  healthful  retreat.s  for 
invalids  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  long  experience  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  of 
healthful  surroundings,  beautiful  scen- 
ery,excellent  drainage,  and  an  abimdant 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water 
— conditions  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
motive of  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
and  all  thoroughly  utilized  by  accom- 
pUshed  superintendence  and  internal 
management. 

Burning  Oils  may  be  handled  with 
more  convenience,  tidiness,  and  safety 
by  the  use  of  Coleman's  Elevated 
Swinging  Transportation  Cans  than  by 
any  other  means  we  know  of;  and  we 


take  pleasure  in  commending  them  for 
both  transportation  and  family  use. 
John  H.  Coleman,  No.  3  Liberty  street. 
New  York. 

The  Girondin  Disinfectant,  ad- 
mitted to  our  advertising  pages  this 
number,  should  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  health  authorities  and 

others  who  would  follow  filth-cleansing 
with  thorough  disinfection.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  disinfectants  known.  Messrs. 
Park  &  TUfard,  New  York,  sole  agents 
for  the  United  States. 

International  Review,  May- 
June  contains:  Science  and  Theology, 
by  James  Anthony  Froude;  The  New 
King  of  Italy  and  the  New  Pope,  by 
Prof.  Angelo  de  Curbenatis;  War — 
Three  Sonnets— by  Ray  Palmer;  United 
States  Provisional  Court  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  by  Judge  Charles  A.  Pea- 
body;  Beason  and  Sentiment,  by  Henry 
C.  Pedder:  The  Bible:  I.  Egyptology 
and  the  Bible,  by  Philip  Shaff ;  IL  The 
(jhspd  awarding  to  St,  John,  by  Lyman 
Abbott;  Learned  Women  of  Bologna, 

in.-IV.,  by  Mme.  VUlari;  The  Moral 
Problem,  by  Mark  Hopkins;  The  Fu- 
ture of  the  Erie  Canal,  by  John  B.  Jer- 
vis,C.E. ;  Elements  of  National  Wealth, 
IIL ,  by  David  A.  Wells.  These  articles 
all  speak  for  themselves.  The  eminence 
of  their  authors  is  a  sufllcient  com- 
mendation. A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Moral  and  Social  Science  in 

Public   Schools. —  Two  important 

BiUs  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 

for  the  promotion  of  this  object  in  the 

District  of  Columbia  es^ially,  which 
we  regret  the  want  of  space  in  tMs  num- 
ber prevents  a  fuller  notice  of.  They 
will  receive  further  attention  in  our 
next  issue. 

Books  Received.— Parkes'  Prac* 

tical  Hygiene,  fifth  edition,  .Lindsay  & 

Blakiston,  Philadelphia;  Bayles'  House 

Drainage  and  Water  Service,  David 
Williams,  New  York;  Leonard's  Vest 
Pocket  Anatomist,  C.  H.  Leonard, 
M.D.,  Detroit. 
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HYGIENE  IN  GEOLOGY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

By  a.  B.  Tadlock,  A.M.,  M.D. 

'*  O  fo^tunatus  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint,  Agricplus." —  Virgil. 
"  Mens  aana  in  corpore  sano. " — Horace, 

Theoretically,  the  highest  estimate  obtains  among  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  laws,  means,  and  contrivances  which  secure  the 
advance  of  physical  beauty  and  strength.  But  practically  there 
is  no  interest  of  equal  importance  so  much  abused  and  disre- 
gai*ded  as  hygiene.  In  this,  the  influences,  separate  and  .com- 
bined, of  both  State  and  Church,  are  and  have  been  sadly  per- 
verted; lucre,  novelty,  arrogance,  and  other  baser  motives  being 
allowed  to  subvert,  in  degree,  the  higher  objects  of  secular,  social, 
and  religious  education.  All  these  avenues  of  social  and  political 
life  might  be  scrutinized  under  our  subject  in  its  fullest  meaning  if 
violence  to  brevity  could  be  avoided ;  so  intricately  interwoven  are 
our  physical  and  moral  relations,  and  so  dependent  are  we  upon  ru- 
ral economy.  But  we  must  confine  our  attention  more  strictly  to 
the  relationship  of  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  geology.  First,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  parenthesis,  we  observe  that  each  of  the  sciences, 
in  its  advancement,  contributes  more  or  less  to  the  development  of 
the  others,  and  that  each  in  turn  strives,  by  application  and  com- 
parison, to  utilize  the  results  of  the  experience  of  all  for  its  own 
advancement:  this  liberty  is  the  happy  prerogative  of  every 
scientist,  but  to  the  medical  expert  it  is  more  than  a  prerogative . 
Humanity  makes  it  his  imperative  duty  to  seek  and  cull  information 
from  every  source,  and  so  we  find  medicine,  true  to  her  purpose, 
ever  pressing  through  the  avenues  of  collateral  sciences  and  investi- 
gating most  assiduously  nature's  hidden  and  untrodden  paths  for 
new  and  useful  knowledge. 

Geology,  though  of  recent  origin,  and  as  yet  rather  experimental, 
has  already  contributed  much  that  is  valuable  to  medical  literature, 
and  its  application  to  hygiene  has  recently  enlisted  more  than  ever 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession.  Topographical  hygiene, 
with  reference  to  local  conditions  and  influences,  should  be  as 
much  the  study  of  the  architect  and  agriculturist  as  that  of  dis- 
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play,  convenience,  or  profit.  General  information  of  and  familiarity 
with  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  should  as  justly  distinguish 
,  the  truly  practical  and  successful  farmer  from  the  pretender  and 
imitator  as  the  erudite  physician,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the 
branches  of  his  profession,  should  be  known  from  pretenders  or 
from  professional  specialists,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
special  application,  which  should  command  our  consideration  and  re- 
spect. As  a  practical  illustration  and  application  of  this  principle, 
we  have,  by  intercourse  with  the  world,  become  acquainted  with  a 
geographical  disposition  or  range  of  disease,  the  causes  of  which 
have  been  wonderfully  elucidated  and  explained  both  by  observa- 
tion and  experience,  aided  by  the  sciences  of  meteorology  and  eth- 
nology. Some  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever  for  instance,  we  find 
belong  almost  exclusively  to  certain  zones,  as  if  controlled  mainly  by 
thermal  influences,  while  the  lunatic  suffers  an  exacerbation  of  his 
fits  during  the  light  of  the  moon.  Much  of  life,  whether  controlled 
by  climate  or  by  civilization,  is  a  prolific  source  of  constitutional 
deterioration,  attended  by  peculiar  characteristics,  and  best  ac- 
counts for  the  extinction  of  races  and  nations,  whether  barbarous  or 
'civilized.  Greece  and  Rome,  amid  the  glories  and  perfections  of 
their  nationalities,  became  effeminate,  and  lost  their  strength  and  in- 
fluence almost  as  eflectually  as  did  the  aborigines  of  America. 
The  Esquimaux  and  Laplander,  subjected  to  their  long  nights  of 
winter  and  cold ;  the  African  and  Hindoo,  with  their  eternal  sum- 
mers, live  differently,  and  likewise  possess  peculiarities  both  patho- 
logical and  physical.  .Bilious  fevers  and  acute  diseases  belong 
most  commonly  to  the  one,  while  scurvy  and  chronic  ailments  are 
common  to  the  other.  Climate  in  part  explains  why  only  one  dies 
of  consumption  in  Stockholm,  while  three  die  of  that  disease  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  four  in  Havana. 

Again,  material  aid  in  the  study  of  hygiene  and  local  influences 
is  derived  from  geology,  chemistry,  and  botany.  By  them  many 
occult  questions  in  diseases  have  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  earth  and  air  contain  the  elements  of  organization  and  decay, 
as  well  as  those  of  organic  life ;  and  it  is  strange,  but  true,  that 
where  organic  vitality  is  most  active,  usually  the  processes  of  death 
and  putrescence  also  are  most  busy;  the  evolution  being  main- 
tained, too,  by  influences  common  and  essential  to  both.'  For  ex- , 
ample,  moisture  is  needful  for  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  yet  it 
is  the  prime  promoter  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  decomposition. 
Hence  importance  attaches  to  the  conditions  of  the  air  and  the 
earth  as  to  heat  and  cold,  poisonous  gases,  influences  of  winds, 
composition  and  condition  of  soil,  etc.,  as  aflecting  unmistakably 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  conditions  of  society  as  well  as 
individuals.  The  chief  among  the  influences  attributable  to  the 
earth  arc  those  due  to  surface,  quality,  and  condition  of  the  soil. 

The  contour  of  a  country,  or  particular  locality,  has  much  to  do 
with  facilitating  or  retarding  drainage,  also  in  giving  direction  to 
the  winds  and  in  modifying  their  gaseous  properties.  Local  and 
relative  elevation,  however,  aflects  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere  more  than  the  positive  geographical  elevation ;  for  sa- 
lubrity and  dryness  may  be  obtained  frequently  at  moderate  eleva- 
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tion,  owing  to  soil  properties  and  drainage  facilities.  Winds  from 
the  ocean  or  desert  are  comparatively  dry,  the  one  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  necessary  moisture  to  produce  even  vegetation, 
the  other  because  the  surface  of  the  water,  being  smooth,.is  a  poorer 
evaporator  than  that  of  porous  soil,  or  that  of  a  surface  widely  ex- 
tended and  multiplied  by  growing  vegetables  and  by  various  in- 
equalities. Every  addition  to  the  extent  of  surface,  whether  due  to 
vegetables  or  animals,  or  to  unevenness  of  contour,  multiplies  and 
increases  the  evaporating  facilities.  Thus  the  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  preserved,  while  moisture,  with  the  gases,  is 
being  constantly  dissipated  or  absorbed,  or  gathered  np  iiito  the 
higher  air  to  form  clouds  and  rain.  In  this  way  it  is  estimated 
that  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  fluvial  water  that  falls  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  evaporates  before  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  material  thereby  elevated 
with  the  water,  in  solid  and  gaseous  forms,  by  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration, and  thence  transported  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  locations  for  dwellings  and  agricultural  purposes 
becomes  evident  beyond  question.  Many  plants  that  will  not  grow 
exposed  to  salty  sea  breezes  will  flourish  when  protected  by  a  forest, 
a  hill,  or  even  a  fence,  and  the  destruction  of  forests  between  towns 
and  malarious  districts  has  been  attended  with  disastrous  effects. 
The  presence  of  a  mountain  or  high  hill  may  be  very  essential  in 
giving  salubrity  to  a  place  which  would  otherwise  be  very  un- 
healthy. The  atmospheric  influence  is  truly  such  that  different 
products  are  frequently  seen  flourishing  on  opposite  sides  of  not 
only  mountains,  but  even  hills  and  rocks.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a 
proper  observance  of  these  truths  would  serve  as  a  valuable  guide 
m  locating  dwellings,  camping-grounds,  and  cities  and  towns,  and 
also  admonish  us  to  plant  and  protect  forests  ? 

The  physical  constitution  and  condition  of  the  Soil,  also,  very 
materially  affect  the  healthfulness  of  localities,  and  it  is  with  refer- 
ence to  these  that  we  deal  with  geology  as  applied  to  medical  and 
agricultural  hygiene.  Its  chemical  properties  are  imparted  to  the 
water,  whence,  oy  evaporation,  they  are  diffused  through  the  air  in 
gaseous  forms,  or,  by  capillary  and  vital  attraction,  they  become 
incorporated  into  and  make  up  a  part  of  all  vegetable  organisms, 
and  even  mold  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  organic  and  func- 
tional character  of  Doth  animal  and  vegetable  existence.  Truly, 
"  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground." 

Thougli  chemically  and  geologically  the  organic  and  inorganic 
elements  which  enter  into  the  body  are  very -unequally  distributed 
over  the  earth.  Dame  Nature,  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  her 
grand  work,  constantly  essays  an  equalization  and  general  division 
through  her  various  agents,  viz.,  the  distilling  dews,  the  falling 
rains,  the  winds  and  electric  currents.  Here  we  have  coal  and 
iron  intermingled,  there  we  find  one  without  the  other ;  freestone 
or  limestone  is  found  to  be  the  formation,  or  soda  and  potassa 
exists  in  abundance,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  silica,  phos- 
phorus, alumina,*  or  magnesia.  But,  notwithstanding  nature's  efforts 
to  universally  equalize  the  inorganic  elements,  yet  climate  forbids 
this  universal  utilization  for  all  plants,  hence  the  division  of  the 
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vegetable  kingdom  to  suit  different  climates,  and  in  this  way  arises 
the  necessity  for  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Again,  agricultural  chemistry  demonstrates  how  much  different 
vegetable  growths  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  for  their 
material  supplies,  and  also  informs  us  that  the  products,  whatever 
they  m^y  be,  possess  properties  and  qualities  peculiar  to  the  soil 
and  air  in  which  they  grow.  Some  injurious  peculiarities  in  crops, 
noticed  by  the  practical  farmer  only  as  something  mysterious  and 
irremediable,  are  to  the  analytical  chemist  and  scientific  farmer 
intelligible  and  easy  to  cure.  For  example,  wheat  is  often  seen  in 
places  or  'i  ppots,"  "  straggling  "  as  they  call  it,  and  falling  as  soon 
the  head  begins  to  form.  Chemical  analysis  teaches  us  here  the 
want  of  the  proper  amount  of  silica  in  the  soil.  So  the  physician 
often  finds  the  bones  of  his  patients  too  hard  or  too  son,  and 
inclined  to  bend  or  fracture,  and  discovers  scientifically  that  the 
phosphatic  deposits  in  the  osteoid  tissues  are  unnatural  as  to 
quantity.  He  further  understands,  by  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 
that  the  difficulty  may  not  arise  alone  from  an  unnatural  supply  of 
the  phosphates,  but  may  be  owing  to  an  unhealthy  assimilation — 
which  no  doubt  is  most  generally  the  case.  We  Know  that  that 
mysterious  and  unique  process,  assimilation,  is  not  so  easily 
marched  and  countermarched  with  our  present  system  of  medico- 
physical  tactics  as  it  is  to  add  to  or  lessen  the  silica  of  the  soil  for 
the  wheat  or  that  of  the  phosphates  for  the  stomach.  But  it 
remains  for  practical  medicine  and  medical  chemistry  to  apply  these 
scientific  deductions  t(^hygienic  usefulness.  For  example,  reason- 
ing a  posteriori,  ekneAj&is  of  healthy  blood  gives  us  a  certain  proper, 
tion  of  iron,  the  want  of  which  in  its  due  quantity  constitutes  a 
condition  of  ill  health,  called  ansBmia.  Likewise,  by  observation 
and  experience,  we  know  that  this  may  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
want  of  proper  assimilation  or  for  want  of  nourishment  containing 
the  due  proportion  of  iron.  If  it  should  be  the  latter,  we  may 
trace  the  deficiency  to  the  soil  on  which  the  wheat  or  other  pro- 
ducts furnishing  the  nutriment  had  grown.  Cereals  grown  on  a 
calcareo-ferruginous  soil  show  by  analysis  a  predominance  of  iron 
and  phosphates,  while  a  deficiency  of  these  substances  obtains  in  a 
carboniferous  soil.  The  following  extract  illustrates  the  remote 
influence  of  geological  elements  upon  the  system.  Dr.  Moffat,  in  an 
interesting  paper  which  he  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool,  said  that  "  the  district  in  which  he  practised  consisted 
geologically  of  the  carboniferous  and  of  the  new  red  or  Cheshire 
sandstone  system.  That  ansemia,  with  goitre,  is  very  prevalent 
among  those  living  on  the  carboniferous,  but  is  almost  unknown 
among  those  residing  in  the  new  red  sandstone ;  that  analysis  of 
the  soil  and  the  wheat  grown  shows  a  predominance  of  iron  and 
phosphates  in  the  latter  region,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  carboniferous  district  he  ascribes  the  liability  to  the 
disease,  which  indicates  the  want  of  iron-oxide  naturally  contained 
in  the  blood." 

Again,  it  is  discovered  that  a  tainted  and  filthy  condition  of 
soil  may  produce  crops  large  and  luxuriant,  but  possessed  of  prin- 
ciples  actually  deleterious  to    health.      David  Forbes,    F.  K.  S., 
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says :  ^'  As  far  as  present  experience  goes,  it  indicates  that  con- 
tinued use  of  sewage  over  tlie  same  land  tiltimately  tends  to 
produce  an  unhealthy  condition  of  vegetation,  and  certainly  it 
appears  to  have  been  proved  that  a  limit  is  soon  reached,  beyond 
which  the  application  of  more  sewage  may  even  be  positively 
injurious."  But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  enlarging  fuither  on 
this  part  of  our  subject,  or  adding  other  extracts  in  its  support. 

Capillary  attraction,  absorption  and  evaporation,  being  the  chief 
agentsJn  the  work  of  displacing  and  eliminating  the  materials  com- 
posing the  soil  and  subsoil,  it  will  be  expedient  to  consider  some  of 
the  conditions  which  affect  these  chemical  and  natural  forces. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  color  of  the  soil,  its  kind,  com- 
pactness, and  relative  capacity  for  heat,  moisture,  and  electricity, 
and  the  subsoil  drainage.  Since  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  strike 
the  earth  are  partly  absorbed  and  partly  reflected,  those  colors 
that  possess  the  greatest  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining 
solar  caloric  will  contribute  most  favorably  to  those  processes 
whose  evolution  depend  so  much  on  heat,  viz.,  fermentation, 
decomposition,  and  gaseous  emanations ;  and  those  in  turn  are  prime 
promoters  of  vegetable  vitality.  That  the  degree  of  heat  imparted 
is  influenced  by  color,  actual  experience  and  observation  jfurnish 
ample  evidence.  Every  ploughman  well  knows  the  change  of  soil 
temperature,  passing  from  the  light-colored  clayey  to  the  dark  or 
black  alluvial  soils.  We  have  all  noticed  the  snow  disappearing 
first  from  about  the  black  roots  of  trees  and  stumps  and  from 
darker  spots  of  ground.  We  learn  from  this  that  if  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  evaporation  and  phosphorogenic  emanations  from  the 
soil,  in  order  to  obtain  larger  and  more  luxuriant  crops,  it  may  be 
done  hj  increasing  the  heat  of  the  dirt  by  simply  darkening  its 
color  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  muck,  or  some  other  like  substance. 
Bu%  this  increased  e vaporization  must  draw  its  supplies,  espe- 
cially during '  long  drouths,  from  the  subsoil,  which  may  pos^ss 
poisonous  properties  and  be  the  means  of  engendering  an  unusual 
virulency  in  disease.  This  admonishes  us  to  fill  cesspools  and  dried 
ponds  with  clay,  or  other  light-colored  substance,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  heat  and  evaporation.  Also,  for  coolness,  to  paint  houses  with 
light  colors  as  well  as  to  wear  light  clothing.  (But  where  is  the 
remedy  for  the  black  horse  or  the  Newfoundland  dog?  or  have 
they  compensating  elements  in  their  physical  organization?)  The 
thermal  influence  of  color  is  also  of  value  to  the  physician  in  treat- 
ing disease  terrapathically.  Terrapathy  no  doubt  deserves  greater 
consideration  than  has  been  given  it  by  the  profession.  Earth  is 
used  empirically  as  a  medical  agent  by  the  people,  and  its  potency 
has  not  been  mistaken.  Besides  its  thermal  properties  it  is  emi- 
nently possessed  of  those  of  electricity  and  absorption,  to  which  is 
due  the  value  of  pulverized  clay  as  an  application  to  old  ulcers,  to , 
incised  and  poisonous  wounds,  such  as  snake  bites,  stings  of  insects, 
etc.  To  this  it  may  be  added  apropos^  that  the  use  of  terra  alba 
(sometimes  bought  and  sold  for  sugar)  in  our  coffee  may  be  more 
profitable  to  the  manufacturer,  but  its  external  use  would  be  more 
serviceable  to  the  consumer. 

The  kind  of  soil  has  much  to  do  in  determining  its  compactness 
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and  capacity  for  heat,  moisture,  and  electric  tension.  Argillaceous 
and  calcareous,  and  the  calcareo-argillaceous  soils,  without  the 
admixture  of  sand,  are  good  to  retain  moisture  and  withstand 
drouths,  and  on  this  account  they  furnish  the  best  of  subsoils, 
but  are  bad  for  sui-facCyflbecause  cold  and  negative  so  far  as  vital 
and  electrical  phenomena  are  concerned.  Alluvial,  sandy  soils, 
with  sediments  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  obtain  greater 
elevation  of  temperature,  are  electrically  and  magnetically  positive, 
are  consequently  the  best  to  carry  on  evaporation  and  to  keep  up 
the  force  of  attraction,  other  conditions  being  favorable.  The 
exhalations,  however,  from  such  localities  often  poison  the  atmos- 
phere with  zymotic  and  malarial  effluvia,  causing  fevers,  agues,  and 
other  diseases.  Still,  with  a  clayey,  humid  subsoil,  such  as 
described  above,  to  retain  the  necessary  moisture  to  supply  the 
demands  of  a  free  and  constant  evaporation,  this  furnishes  the 
highest  degree  of  fertility,  and  with  proper  caution,  guided  by 
hygienic  principles,  may  generally  be  made  comparatively  healthy. 
The  silicious,  bituminous,  sulphurous,  and  ferruginous  soils  are  more 
desirable  for  health,  etc.,  if  properly  cultivated,  and  are  not  subject 
to  waste  through  subsoil  drainage  or  too  free  percolation,  yield 
abundant  crops  that  are  preferable  for  market  and  for  food,  because 
vastly  superior  in  quality.  This  idea  was  practically  illustrated  in 
advance  of  the  theory  by  the  enhanced  value  in  market  of  products 
from  one  country  or  district  over  those  of  other  places.  For 
example,  in  noticing  quotations  of  wheat  in  New  York  market  we 
see  that  prices  range  highest  for  that  brought  from  districts  or 
States  having  the  above  soil  characteristics,  viz.,  the  Red  River  of 
British  America,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Colorado,  California,  and  the 
Alleghany  slopes.  It  is  the  quality  (which  depends  upon  the  soil  in 
which  the  wheat  grows),  and  not  the  quantity,  that  commands  the 
extra  prices.  • 

Again,  the  inhalation  of  impalpable  particles  diffused  through 
the  air  from  local  emanations  has  a  hygienic  significance.  For 
example,  a  voyage  on  the  ocean,  or  a  residence  by  the  sea-side, 
where  the  air  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  sea  salt,  often  masters 
diseases  otherwise  invincible.  And  so  we  may  have  an  atmos- 
phere holding  in  suspension  iron,  carbon,  sulphur,  zinc,  lead,  etc., 
as  representing  the  geological  and  mineral  characters  of  different 
places.  Sulphur  pervades  the  air  of  Saint  Louis  district  so  much 
that  surgical  instruments  exposed  soon  become  blackly  coated 
with  sulphuretted  carbon.  Miners  of  lead,  as  well  as  painters,  are 
subject  to  lead-colic.  And  just  so  with  miasmatic  poison,  or  other 
materies  morbi,  which  reach  the  system  by  absorption  and  inhala- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  chemical  substances  are  found  incor- 
porated in  vegetable  growths  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
.producing  soil,  so  that  fields  well  cultivated  with  proper  fertilizers 
absolutely  draw  and  appropriate  their  neighbors'  substance.  Such 
is  the  result  of  the  use  of  plaster,  most  particularly  on  clover 
crops.  We  believe,  however,  that  criminal  codes  take  no  notice  of 
such  larceny,  but  allow  neighbors  to  pilfer  from  each  other  in  this 
wav  without  fear  or  restraint.  Laws  generally  forbid  nuisances 
which  are  considered  injurious  to  health   and  happiness.     Thus, 
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also,  the  ])ortable  nature  of  materials  by  the  air,  even  from  a  great 
distance  is  recognized  by  the  law-malcers.  In  South  America, 
Humboldt  found  ague  patients  3,000  feet  above  and  miles  beyond 
the  districts  from  which  the  miasmatic  poison  arose.  Innumerable 
instances  of  this  aerial  transmission  of  impalps^ble  and  unseen  mat- 
ter might  be  given,  but  there  is  another  way  equally  convenient 
and  effectual  that  claims  notice.  It  is  that  by  which  water  is  made 
the  communicating  medium. 

Water  being  a  good  solvent  for  substances,  organic  and  inorganic, 
very  susceptible  of  capillary  attraction  and  evaporation,  and  being 
so  universally  distributed,  whatever  belongs  to  earth  or  air  capable 
of  reduction  tp  an  aqueous  or  gaseous  form  may  exist  here  in 
liquid  suspension,  ready,  as  it  were,  for  a  consumer.  The  clear 
crystal  fountain,  gushing  from  the  mountain  side,  bears  with  it  rep- 
resentative particles  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stances mingled  with  the  soil  through  which  its  waters  have  been 
filtered.  So  in  our  daily  supplies  of  water,  possibly  we  consume 
substances  of  this  year's  growth  and  dissolution  and  those  of  the 
deepest  or  remotest  geological  formations  mixed  in  the  same  cup. 
Thus  we  might  unavoidably  introduce  into  the  system  directly 
poisonous  gases  and  debris ;  or  take  it  indirectly  in  the  consump- 
tion of  meats  and  vegetables  vitiated  with  such  matter  in  their 
growths.  Milk  sickness  furnishes  a  good  example  of  this,  which  is 
a  disease  supposed  to  be  caused  by  drinking  the  milk  and  eating 
the  flesh  of  cattle  that  had  previously  eaten  or  drank  a  certain 
poisonous  substance.  Examples  of  the  evil  effects  of  using  un- 
healthy water  are  too  numerous  and  familiar  to  need  further  notice, 
while  the  advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  mineral  water  for  the  res- 
toration of  health  is  unquestionable.  Then  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  hygienic  condition  of  a  people  may  depend  more  or  less 
upon  the  permeability  and  capillaiy  condition  of  the  soil  and  subsoil 
01  their  locality.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  by  aqueous  permea- 
tion substances  are  wonderfully  susceptible  of  subsoil  transporta- 
tion. This  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  poisons,  especially  in 
cities  or  places  remote  from  cumulative  sources,  such  as  cesspools, 
sewers,  garden-houses,  cemeteries,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  unreason-  t 
able  to  suppose  that  these  underground  streams  and  capillary  cur- 
rents may  convey  impurities  from  neighboring  places,  not  only. to 
affect  our  wells  and  springs,  but  also  to  impait  unwholesome  prop- 
erties to  vegetable  protoplasms,  rendering  the  use  of  both  danger- 
ous. It  would  be  wise  to  reject  the  first  fluvial  washings  of  a  rain 
from  our  cisterns,  especially  if  an  epidemic  prevails,  lest  the  air 
might  hold  in  suspension  toxical  evaporations.  Parts  of  cities 
situated  upon  very  porous,  permeable  soils  have  been  noticed  to 
be  first  and  most  virulently  visited  by  cholera  epidemics.  No 
wonder,  since  the  microscope  unchallengeably  discloses  the  horribly 
disgusting  fact  that  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  in  our  cities 
does  habitually  contain  visible  particles  of  human  excrements. 

Without  more  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  infectious 
nature  of  cholera,  we  can  in  no  other  way  so  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  singular  phenomena  belonging  to  its  course  and  selections. 
But  by  this  hypothesis  (waiving  the  idea  of  theory)  its  contagious 
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nature  is  easily  and  conclasi  vely  explained.  Dr.  Snow,  of  London, 
believes  that  ^^  the  poison  is  swallowed  with  the  food  we  eat  or  with 
the  water  we  drink,  and  that  its  multiplication  takes  place  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  whence  a  new  and  abundant  crop  is  voided."  The 
feasibility  of  the  major  proposition  to  thus  account  for  the  porta- 
bility of  cholera  poison  is  abundantly  supported  by  well^utnenti- 
cated  examples.  ^'  The  occupants,  nnmbenne  about  seven  hundred, 
of  the  Asylum  for  Infants,  and  the  House  of  Occupation,  in  South- 
wark,  England,  escaped  a  single  case  of  cholera  in  any  of  the  three 
epidemics,  while  the  disease  prevailed  extensively  in  the  streets  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  this  exemption  was  owing  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  artesian  water J^ —  Watsori^s  PrcuUice. 

The  inexhaustible  nature  of  our  subject  invites,  but  time  and 
space  forbid,  the  introduction  of  additional  evidence  or  argument. 
One  feature,  however,  of  exciting  interest  remains,  to  which  we 
must  allude. 

The  mental  and  moral  influence  of  diet,  in  affecting  both  individ- 
ual character  and  the  development  of  national  strength,  is  a  subject 
of  signal  importance  to  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  to  others. 
Just  as  vegetables  may  flourish  luxuriantly  and  produce  large  crops 
of  fruit,  nevertheless  of  an  inferior  quality,  so'  may  animal  intelli- 
gence and  mental  activity  be  checked,  perverted,  or  actually  depre- 
ciated. Want  of  proper  dietetics  may  occasion  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other.  This  instructs  us  that  while  we  train  the  mind  metaphys- 
ically we  should  not  forget  the  coiTelati ve  physical  truth :  ^  Sana 
mens  in  sano  corpore." 

In  the  agricultural  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
1857,  D.  J.  Brown,  on  tnis  subject,  after  reviewing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  different  nations  of  the  globe,  and  comparing  their 
intellectual  conditions,  concludes  as  follows :  '^  That  either  the  politi- 
cal and  social  condition  of  the  people  compel  them  to  have  recourse 
to  the  most  ordinary  description  of  food,  or  that  the  use  of  it  tends  to 
lower  and  enslave  the  mind,  whilst  a  more  healthful  and  expensive 
diet  would  have  a  corresponding  beneficial  eflect.  It  is  probable 
that  both  these  causes  mav  operate  at  once  and  upon  each  other. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  use  of  the  most  generous  diet 
has  an  elevating  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  general  use  of  wheaten  bread,  as  the  most  nutritious  vegetable 
food,  in  substitution  for  a  less  expensive  and  less  wholesome  one, 
wherever  it  has  prevailed,  has  tended  to  elevate  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people,  and  fit  them  for  a  better  discharge  of  all  the 
moral  and  social  duties  of  life." 

While  our  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  a  notice  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  yet  its  length  forbids  further  discussion  at  pres- 
ent. However,  with  the  introduction  of  a  matter  of  such  extraor- 
dinarv  interest,  we  hope,  in  the  conclusion,  to  excite  thought  and 
additional  impulse  for  future  study.  In  this  connection,  to  help  ac 
count  for  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  differences  ^^  between 
the  races  of  men,  and,  to  ascertain  extent,  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals,"  we  might  very  interestingly  and  profitably  study 
and  compare  the  theories  of  '^  natural  and  sexual  selections,  and  the 
law  of  variation  and  transmission  of  character." 


PREVENTION    OP    DISEASE,    INSANITY,    CRIME    AND 

PAUPERISM. 

By  Natha.n  Allen,  M.D. 

Abstract  of  Paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  Charities  connected  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cincinnati, 
May  22d,  1878. 

In  all  attempts  for  the  removal  of  great  evils,  it  is  the  dictate  of 
wi^om  to  select  those  agencies  which  are  most  likely  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  results  with  the  least  labor  or  sacrifice  of  means ; 
in  other  words,  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud,  or  to  dig  up  and  destroy 
its  roots,  rather  than  to  lop  off  only  its  branches.  A  great  amount 
of  time,  labor,  and  cost  are  consumed  in  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
evils,  without  reducing  or  removing  their  chief  sources  or  primary 
causes.  Thus,  in  the  history  of  disease  and  insanity,  while  there 
has  been  an  immense  expenaiture  of  labor  and  means  to  cure  these 
evils,  little  comparatively  has  been  done  to  prevent  them.  The 
same  holds  true  m  respect  to  crime  and  pauperism. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  ascertaining  the  primary 
causes  of  disease,  as  originating  in  filth,  bad  air,  impure  water,  foul 
gases,  poison  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  etc.  It 
has  been  found,  moreover,  that  the  spread  and  fatality  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  can  be  very  much  controllea  by  isolation, 
by  disinfectants,  and  by  a  resort  to  sanitary  laws.  To  carry  out 
these  measures  in  a  community,  or  extensively  among  a  people, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  public  agency  and  enlist 
legislation  for  enacting  laws  and  establishing  boards  of  health.  In 
this  way  has  arisen  what  is  called  ^'Sanitary  Legislation,"  or 
•  "  State  Medicine,"  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  disease. 

The  leading^agency  in  carrying  on  this  work  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  the  Registrar  General's  department,  requiring  regular  re- 
turns of  births  and  deaths  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
bureau  of  health  connected  with  government.  For  thirty  years  or 
more,  sanitary  interests  have  been  frequently  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment; stringent  laws  on  health  have  been  enacted;  cities  and 
counties  have  been  divided  into  districts,  and  an  officer  of  health 
appointed  to  each.  Instructions  and  reports  on  the  subject  have 
multiplied,  together  with  discussions  in  journals  and  newspapers. 
The  object  of  all  this  legislation  and  labor  is  to  prevent  disease — 
not  cure  it. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises.  What  is  the  result,  or  fruit  of  these 
sanitary  operations  ?  It  is  not  time  yet  to  obtain  the  full  benefits 
of  such  means ;  for  while  the  advantages  of  observing  some  sani- 
tary laws  may  be  seen  very  soon,  it  will  take  many  years  to  reap 
the  complete  benefits  of  others.  In  certain  localities  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  these  laws  have  been  only  partially  applied  for  a  few 
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jrean,  tliere  has  been  witnessed  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
sickness  and  rate  of  mortality.  From  carefnl  investigations  it  is 
estimated  that  this  diminution  will  already  range  from  one-fourth 
Uf  one-third  ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  on  the  subject 
that,  when  sanitary  science  is  faithfully  applied,  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease of  more  than  one-third  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  which 
formerly  occurred.  The  immense  advantage,  or  value,  which  will 
be  gained  by  this  prevention  of  disease,  in  the  saving  of  time  and 
expense,  in  the  prevention  of  pain  and  distress,  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  health  and  prolongation  of  life,  cannot  be  estimated 
in  figures  or  desmbed  in  language.  The  more  extensively  and 
thoroughly  these  principles  are  applied,  the  greater  good  will  they 
accomplish,  and  the  more  perfectly  we  shall  find  the  laws  of  the 
external  world  adapted  to  the  human  system,  showing  that  num  has 
a  far  greater  control  of  those  laws  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  the  more  thoroughly 
sanitary  agencies  are  applied,  on  a  large  scale,  they  not  only  serve 
directly  to  prevent  disease,  but  furnish  essential  aids  in  curing  it. 
Thus,  the  more  yon  improve  ventilation  and  the  quality  of  water, 
drainage,  and  sewerage,  and  have  regard  to  dietary  habits  and 
physical  exercise,  etc.,  the  more  successful  will  be  the  operation  of 
all  therapeutical  agencies. 

This  sanitary  movement  has  certain  advantages  over  all  other 
reforms.  Its  success  does  not  depend  upon  the  medical  profession 
alone,  nor  upon  government  support,  nor  upon  any  one  body  of 
men,  but  upon  all  classes,  both  men  and  women,  fn  carrying  on 
this  reform,  the  parties  become  at  once  partakers  in  its  rewards — 
in  improved  health  and  strength ;  and  its  benefits  become  every- 
where BO  manifest  that  the  work  must  go  on  with  accumulated 
power.  What  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  best  judges  in  the 
country  on  this  subject  ?  Says  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  in  his  work, 
just  published,  upon  " Public  Hygiene  in  America":  "We  stand 
now  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  grandest  epoch  yet  seen  in  the  prog- 
ress of  medicine.  -While,  philosophically,  accurately,  and  with 
the  most  minute  skill  studying  by  means  of  physiology,  pathologi- 
cal anatomy,  chemistry,  the  microscope,  and,  above  all,  by  careful 
clinical  observation,  the  natural  history  of  disease  and  the  efiTects 
of  remedies,  our  art  at  the  present  day  looks  still  higher,  viz.,  to  the 
prevention  of  as  well  as  to  the  cure  of  disease.  And  this  is  to  be 
done  by  sanitary  organizations  throughout  each  State — the  nation, 
the  laity,  and  the  profession  heartily  joining  bands  in  this  most 
noble  cause." 

If  by  such  means  one-third  or  more  of  the  sickness  and  the  suf- 
fering consequent  thereto  can  be  averted  ;  if  the  i-ate  of  mortality 
can  be  very  sensibly  diminished;  public  health  every  where  greatly 
improved  and  human  life  prolonged,  "  the  glorious  triumphs  "  pre- 
dicted by  Dr.  John  Forbes,  it  may  truly  be  said,  "are  being 
achieved." 

The  idea  that  insanity  can  be  prevented  may  surprise  some  per- 
sons. It  is  certain  that  no  intelligent  and  systematic  attempts  have 
ever  been  made  for  its  general  prevention.     But,  on  the  other  hand| 
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there  has  been  an  immense  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  means 
to  cure  the  insane. 

The  impression  is  becoming  general  that  the  multiplication  of 
lunatic  hospitals  is  doing  but  little  to  check  insanity,  and  that  if 
this  evil  is  ever  to  be  checked,  some  different  means  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  fact  that  these  hospitals  do  not  cure  more  of  the 
insane,  nor  serve  to  check  insanity,  suggests  the  question  whether 
the  fault  is  in  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  or  in  the 
management  of  these  institutions.  The  explanation  generally 
given  is,  that  proper  treatment  was  not  received  in  its  first  stages. 
What  is  the  testimony  of  experts  upon  the  subject?  Says  the 
Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum — the  oldest  institution  in 
Kew  England,  and  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the 
United  States — in  a  late  report :  "  For  the  treatment  of  insane 
persons,  we  could  wish  some  practice  more  encouraging  in  its 
remedial  effects  might  be  devised.  As  now  administered,  asylums 
for  such  unfortunates  afford  little  more  than  a  place  where  they 
may  be  isolated  from  society,  kindly  treated,  and  a  watchful  over- 
sight maintained  to  prevent  them  from  cdmmitting  injury  upon 
themselves  or  their  attendants." 

Says  another  expert,  who  was  superintendent  for  many  years 
over  the  next  oldest  hospital  in  Massachusetts :  "  Lunatic  hospitals 
do  not  prevent  insanity,  because  they  do  not  by  the  intercourse  of 
their  officers  with  society  at  large,  by  their  published  reports,  and 
by  their  general  relations  to  the  public,  seek  to  enlighten  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  insanity — its  predisposing  causes,  its  hereditary 
tendencies,  its  relations  to  intemperance,  povertv,  and  crime  ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  improve  the  community  in  this  respect,  ex- 
cept in  removing  from  its  care  some  of  its  greatest  burdens." 

Says  another  expert,  who  was  long  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
largest  hospitals  in  New  England,  in  his  report :  "  The  more  we  see 
of  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  the  study  of  its  prevention  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
even  the  study  of  its  cure^  and  that  the  dissemination  of  more  cor- 
rect views  of  the  true  way  of  living  and  a  more  rigid  observance 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  nature  would  greatly  diminish  its  fre- 
quency." 

What  is  the  testimonv  of  still  higher  authority  on  the  subject? 
The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  in  a  late  report,  state 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  opinion  than  that  in- 
sanity is,  to  a  targe  extent,  a  preventable  malady,  and  it  appears  to 
us  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  preventing  its  occurrence,  and  not 
through  the  creation  of  institutions  for  its  treatment,  that  any  sen- 
sible diminution  can  be  effected  in  its  amount.  Lunacy  is  always 
attended  with  some  bodily  defect,  or  disorder,  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  expressions,  or  symptoms.  We  must  there- 
fore attempt  to  prevent  its  occurrence  in  the  same  way  as  we  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  what  are  called  ordinary  bodily 
diseases ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  to  a  large  extent  preventable 
diseases  exist  among  us  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  clear  that  we  can  only  convert  the  preventable  into  the 
prevented  by  the  removal  of  that  ignorance  through  a  sounder 
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edacation.  In  short,  we  can  only  hope  that  preventable  diseaaes 
will  be  diminished  in  amount  when  the  edacation  of  men  is  so  oon> 
dacted  as  to  render  them  both  intelligent  and  dutiful  guardians  of 
their  own  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  health.  To  this,  and  not 
to  any  machinery,  however  good  it  may  be  for  the  treatment  and 
care  of  insanity,  can  we  reasonably  look  for  a  diminution  in  its 
amount.'* 

Last  year  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  in- 
quire into  the  operations  of  the  "  Lunacy  Law."  In  the  testimony 
given  before  this  committee  by  Sir  James  Coxe  is* this  statement: 
"  That  *  prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  is  a  saying  familiar  to  every 
one ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  take  measures  to  stop  the  occurrence  of  in- 
sanity. The  fact  is  that  we  have  allowed  a  terrible  e\il  to  grow  up 
among  us,  and  that  we  have  been  content  to  lop  the  branches, 
leaving  the  growth  as  luxuriant  as  ever,  instead  of  directing  our 
efforts  to  destroy  it  at  tlie  roots." 

Sir  James  Coxe,  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  hospital  treatment 
in  the  cure  of  insanity,  says  only  "  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  admis- 
sions prove  recoveries."'  ^'  The  fact  is  indisputable  that,  as  the  case 
actually  stands,  asylums  are  places  of  curative  treatment  for  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  inmates,  and  mere  pl&ces  of  detention  or  safe  cus- 
tody for  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent."  The  statement  here  made 
respecting  the  asylums  in  Great  Britain  will  apply,  we  fear,  with 
equal  force  to  the  insane  in  this  country.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  are  incurable, 
and  hence  the  rapid  increase  of  chronic  insanity.  What  a  power- 
ful argument  does  this  fact  present  in  favor  of  using  all  possible 
means  for  the  prevention  of  the  malady  I 

For  the  prevention  of  insanity,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued 
as  with  reference  to  other  diseases.  Ascertain  its  causes — diffuse 
information  on  the  subject.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a  variety 
of  ways :  by  enlisting  the  press ;  through  journals  and  books ;  by 
family  and  educational  training;  by  legislation  and  associated 
action.  For  illustration:  If  intemperance  is  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  insanity,  it  is  high  time  the  fact  should  be  generally 
known  and  the  warning  brought  home  to  all.  If  ill-health  is 
adjudged  a  more  fruitful  source  of  the  malady,  let  us  understand 
that.  If  hereditai*y  influences,  in  all  their  diversified  forms,  consti- 
tute another  fruitful  source,  let  us  understand  better  the  laws  that 
regulate  these  influences ;  or  if  fast  living  or  high-pressure  in  our 
educational  systems  are  steadily  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  insane, 
the  sooner  these  truths  are  brought  home  to  the  public  mind 
the  better. 

Some  may  say  that  the  causes  of  insanity  are  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity  and  mystery  that  they  cannot  be  found  out.  Fifty  years 
ago  this  remark  might  have  been  made  respecting  a  great  many 
diseases  which  are  now  correctly  understood.  Let  the  same  means 
be  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  employed  Aere  as  upon  other  dis- 
eases, and  the  causes  and  treatment  of  insanity  will  be  far  better 
known. 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  John  Howard  pub- 
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lished  bis  celebrated  work  on  tbe  Prisons  of  England  and  Wales. 
From  that  period  a  new  element  entered  into  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  They  began  to  be  treated  more  like  human  beings,  with 
the  possibility  of  reformation.  The  principles  of  humanity  and 
philanthropy,  prior  to  that  time,  bad  scarcely  been  recognized  in 
dealing  with  this  class  of  persons.  But  during  the  first  half-cen- 
tury— ^from  Ills  to  1830 — the  reform  made  rery  slow  progress. 
About  this  latter  period  commenced  two  great  experiments  in 
prison  discipline,  denominated  the  "  congregated  system,"  and  that 
of  "  solitary  confinement."  These  experiments  created  much  dis- 
cussion, which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  reform. 

The  leading  objects  of  prison  discipline  may  be  expressed  under 
these  three  heads :  punishment^  safety ^  and  reform.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  securing  these  three  objects,  all,  we  believe,  are  agreed, 
however  they  may  differ  in  the  modes  of  doing  it,  or  on  minor 
points.  These  objects  are  here  placed  in  the  order  in  which  each 
has  come  up  in  history,  and  in  accordance  with  the  prominence 
which  many  persons  seem  to  attach  to  the  whole  subject;  but, 
really,  reformation  should  be  the  main  object  of  confinement  and 
punishment,  for  it  is  more  important  than  both  of  the  others: 

The  true  test  of  such  discipline  is  in  the  proportion  of  prisoners 
discharged,  improved  or  reformed  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  those  released,  unimproved,  and  perhaps  made  worse.  If 
the  former  object  was  generally  secured,  there  would  be  few  re- 
committals, and  far  less  increase  of  criminals.  But,  unfortunately, 
statistics  show  that  crime  is  constantly  increasing,  that  prisons  oi 
all  kinds  are  everywhere  crowded,  and  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 
of  their  inmates  are  re-committals.  It  is  very  evident  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals ;  that  the  ends  attained  do  not  coirespond  to  the  means  em- 
ployed ;  that  reformxition  in  the  prisoner  is  not  generally  effected. 
Without  attempting  anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject, 
we  propose  to  notice  it  briefly  from  a  single  point  of  view,  viz.,  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

There  are  two  standpoints  from  whence  facts  and  arguments  , 
may  be  brought  to  show  how  crime  can  be  prevented  :    First,  we 
may  check  crime  in  criminals ;  and  secondly,  keep  persons  from 
becoming  criminals. 

While,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  may  be  impossible  for 
human  means  to  prevent  some  persons  from  entering  upon  a  crim- 
inal career,  much  may  be  done  to  break  up  such  habits  when  once 
formed,  and  to  produce  a  radical  change  for  life.  It  is  an  encour- 
aging fact,  that  wherever  the  proper  means  have  been  brought  to 
bear,  the  character  of  prisoners  has  been  improved,  and  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  reduced.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  prison  disci- 
pline has  been  altogether  underrated  or  neglected,  while  confine-, 
ment  and  punishment  have  received  relatively  too  much  attention. 
Reform  in  habits  and  character  has  been  considered  of  minor  con- 
sequ  nee.  In  fact,  such  has  been,  not  unfrequently,  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  both  in  spirit  and  manner,  as  to  produce  anything  but 
a  reformatory  influence  upon  them.  There  are  laws  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body,  which,  if  violated,  serve  to  make  the  individual 
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more  of  a  criminal.  Let  the  animal  and  selfish  nature  in  the  pris- 
oner be  mainly  exercised,  without  developing  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  no  reformation  in  his  habits  or  character  takes 
place  or  can  be  expected.  As  this  treatment  of  prisoners  involves 
laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  reform,  and,  of  course,  of 
correcting  criminal  habits,  it  should  receive  the  most  scrupulous 
attention.  The  criminal  is  a  human  bein^  and  governed  by  law. 
Crime  is  a  violation  of  law — not  merely  civil,  but  moral — ^a  law  of 
nature.  The  criminal  has  all  the  faculties  of  other  persons,  but  not 
well-balanced  or  properly  enlightened  and  trained.  While  the 
safety  of  the  community  and  the  principles  of  justice  require  that 
the  criminal  should  be  confined  and  punished,  it  should  be  done  in 
harmony  with  laws  which  develop  his  higher  and  better  nature. 
No  criminal  was  ever  reformed  by  being  treated  in  a  brutish  man- 
ner, nor  by  appeals  only  to  his  animal  and  selfish  nature.  The 
conscience  must  be  enlightened,  and  the  intellect  instructed. 
Hence,  educational,  moral,  and  religious  influences  ought  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  far  more  than  they  are.  No  prisoner 
should  ever  be  discharged  without  being  improved,  if  possible,  in 
his  habits  and  character.  This  reform  must  be  an  individual  work 
— the  treatment  varied  or  adapted  to  every  case.  Reform  seldom, 
if  ever,  occurs  in  classes  or  large  numbei*s  at  once.  Such  a  work 
requires  time,  labor,  and  means ;  but  its  results  will  abundantly  pay. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  prison  discipline  fails — its  subject  is  not 
reformed,  neither  is  crime  checked.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
improvements  should  be  made,  which  would  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  most  important  reform  in  prison  discipline  that  has  any- 
where occurred  is  in  Ireland.  This  is  based  upon  a  system  of  im- 
proved classification  of  rewards  and  promotions,  as  well  as  of 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  prisoners  after  being  released. 
This  reform  commenced  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  has  resulted 
in  a  great  decrease  of  crime,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  convicts. 
Improvements  of  a  similar  character  have  been  introduced  into  the 
English  prisons,  and  have  been  attended  with  decidedly  beneficial 
results. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot'  report  favorably  in  this  respect  of 
prison  discipline  in  our  own  country.  Since  the  Civil  War  crime 
has  everywhere  rapidly  increased,  and  in  some  States  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  has  doubled.  No  thorough  and  systematic  measures 
are  taken  to  reform  prisonera ;  the  old  ranks  are  kept  good,  and 
new  recruits  are  constantly  being  added.  Great  pains  are  taken  to 
provide  prisoners  with  labor,  to  make  contracts,  and  to  obtain  as 
much  money  as  possible  out  of  their  work.  If  we  had  the  same 
amount  of  eflbrt  expended  in  reforming  their  habits  and  character, 
crime  and  criminals  would  decrease. 

The  second  means  of  preventing  crime,  viz.,  keeping  persons 
from  becoming  criminals,  opens  up  a  very  important  field  of  inquiry. 
All  history  proves  that  the  criminal  class,  as  a  body,  originate 
from  a  peculiar  stratum  or  type  in  society — sometimes  from  the 
middle  or  common  walks  of  life,  but  more  generally  from  the  low- 
est orders,  especially  from  the  ignorant,  the  shiftless,  the  indolent, 
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and  dissipated.  Occasionally  we  find  some  from  high  life,  from 
those  in  good  circumstances,  from  well-trained  families,  from  good 
homes.  But  these  are  altogether  the  exceptions.  In  such  cases, 
any  new  or  additional  means  to  reform  them  would  he  compara- 
tively useless.  If  our  object,  then,  is  to  prevent  cnme  on  a  large 
scale,  we  must  direct  attention  to  its  main  sources — to  the  mate- 
rials that  make  criminals ;  the  springs  must  be  dried  up ;  the  sup- 
plies must  be  cut  off  This  fruitful  source,  or  fountain-head  of 
crime,  is  found  among  children  of  poor  or  miserable  parentage, 
surrounded  by  bad  influences  and  exposed  to  all  manner  of  tempta- 
tion, with  no  one  disposed  or  qualified  to  train  and  educate  them. 
Such  are  the  hot-beds  of  vice  and  crime.  On  account  of  indolent, 
shiftless,  and  dissipated  habits,  such  people  continue  poor  and 
dependent ;  the  children  stray  away  from  their  homes,  large  num- 
bers also  become  orphans  and  fall  upon  the  public  for  support,  or 
become  pests  to  society.  All  such  children  should  be  picked  up 
and  gathered'  into  reformatories,  or  find  homes  in  good  private 
families,  which  are  the  best  reformatory  institutions  in  the  world. 

Again:  in  such  low  communities,  abounding  with  children,  and 
where  the  children  are  not  separated  from  their  parents,  compulsory 
^education  should  be  enforced ;  the  State  or  municipality  should  see 
to  it  that  every  child  is  brought  into  the  public  school  and  educated. 
Efforts  in  various  other  ways  should  be  used  to  bring  moral  and 
religious  influences  to  bear  upon  such  families  and  neighborhoods. 
Children  become  vicious  and  criminal  frequently  on  account  of 
their  surroundings  and  immediate  exposures.  The  sooner  children 
can  be  removed  from  such  circumstances  the  better.  The  public 
are  not  sufficiently  awake  to  these  upas-trees  of  poison,  these  pests 
and  hot-houses  of  vice.  All  legal  and  moral  means  should  be 
employed  to  reform  such  classes.  Every  State  and  city  should 
adopt  systematic  measures  for  this  purpose.  The  saving  in  taxa- 
tion alone  will  pay  for  it.  In  no  other  way  can  crime  be  so  effect- 
ually prevented. 

Alore  prolific  than  any  other  in  the  production  of  crime  is  the 
vice  of  intemperance.  This  operates  in  so  many  ways  that  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  out  all  its  pernicious  effects.  It  impover- 
ishes people  and  brings  them  into  circumstances  of  temptation  ;  it 
corrupts  the  morals  and  poisons  the  blood  ;  it  excites  the  evil  pro- 
pensities and  develops  tne  animal  nature;  it  stupefies  conscience 
and  destroys  the  moral  sentiments ;  it  impairs  in  man  the  powers 
of  free  agency,  and  converts  him  into  a  brute.  Whatever  pro- 
duces such  effects  upon  the  human  system  must  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  production  of  crime.  The  evidences  come  from  all 
quarters  (and  without  contradiction  from  any)  that  intemperance 
is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  committed 
— some  estimating  it  even  higher.  The  habit  commences  early  and 
more  readily  with  individuals  and  families  who  are  predisposed  to 
idleness  and  to  a  low,  animal  life.  The  natural  instincts  of  such 
persons  flow  in  one  direction,  and  drinking  becomes  a  master-pas- 
sion. If  intoxicating  drinks  can  be  withheld  from  this  class  of 
persons,  their  habits  and  character  become  gradually  improved. 
Total  abstinence  would  do  much  to  save  them  from  a  life  of  vice 
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and  crime.     By  this  means  more  than  half  of  the  crime  oommitted 
would  be  prevented. 

In  oar  attempts  to  prevent  pauperism,  it  becomes  as  to  inqoire 
where,  how,  and  by  what  means  it  can  be  best  done.  Like  some 
other  evils,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  or  check  when  once 
started.  When  an  individual  once  becomes  a  pauper,  he  loses  that 
pride  and  self-respect  which  have  kept  him  a  long  time  from  a  posi- 
tion of  want  and  dependence.  Then,  such  are  the  associations  and 
influences  that  surround  this  class  of  persons,  that  when  they  once 
become  paupers,  it  is  for  life.  Only  occasionally,  by  the  help  of 
some  friend  or  fortunate  circumstance,  the  inmate  of  an  almshouse 
gets  away  from  the  establishment  and  finds  a  support  elsewhere, 
and  never  returns.  Again,  sometimes  by  improvement  in  health, 
or  the  assistance  of  friends,  paupers  leave  an  almshouse  for  a  season, 
but  when  their  means  fail  they  return  to  their  old  quarters.  There 
is  still  another  class  of  paupers,  who  for  various  reasons  get  out  of 
an  almshouse,  thinking  they  can  and  shall  in  some  way  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  who,  by  their  indolent  and  dissipated  habits, 
soon  come  to  want  and  are  returned  to  the  almshouse.  So  power- 
ful are  the  influences  forcing  the  pauper  downward  that  he  seldom 
becomes  self-supporting. 

Thus,  in  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  very  little  can  be  done  in 
reclaiming  those  once  paupers  ana  making  them  permanently  self- 
supporting. 

Ignorance  has  always  been  considered  a  leading  cause  of  pauper- 
ism. In  a  carefiil  examination  lately  of  some  ten  thousand  paupers 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  city  and  country  almshouses  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  it  was  found  that  32  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  14^  per  cent,  could  read  only,  and  24  per  cent, 
read  and  write,  while  29|^  per  cent,  had  received  a  fair  common- 
school  education.  The  last  class — comprising  l^ss  than  one-third 
of  the  ten  thousand — is  the  only  portion  whose  education  could  be 
consideced  of  much  service  in  enabling  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Intemperance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  pauperism.  In  the  ten 
thousand  paupers  examined  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  almost  four  thousand  males  and  a  little  over  two  thousand 
females  were  found  of  intemperate  habits,  making  62^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  same  line  of  inquiry  was  extended  to  the  parents  of 
the  twelve  thousand  paupers  in  these  almshouses ;  and  though  noth- 
ing definite  could  be  ascertained  in  respect  to  large  numbers,  yet 
more  than  four  thousand  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  found  to 
have  been  intemperate.  This  fact  shows  that  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance may  have  a  powerful  agency  in  the  production  of  pauperism. 

It  is  presumed  the  same  proportion  of  ignorance  and  intemper- 
ance found  in  New  York  will  apply  to  the  paupers  in^  other  States. 
In  Massachusetts,  attempts  have  been  made  by  its  Boards  of  Health 
and  State  Charities  to  ascertain,  through  overseers  of  the  poor, 
just  how  far  intemperance  was  the  cause  of  pauperism.  The  results 
of  these  inquiries  cannot  be  given  in  figures,  but  in  the  opinion  or 
testimony  of  the  best  judges  on  the  subject.  The  report  from 
Boston  says  about  80  per  cent. ;  from  the  other  cities  in  the  State, 
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from  50  to  70  per  cent. ;  and  in  country  towns,  from  30  to  60 
per  cent.  In  the  larger  institutions — the  State  prison,  almshouse, 
and  workhouse — the  estimate  is  15  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lunatic 
hospitals,  confining  the  estimate  to  the  class  who  become  paupers, 
the  per  cent,  must  range  from  20  to  30,  and  perhaps  higher.  The 
average  estimate  for  the  whole  State  must  be  about  67  per  cent. 
Thus  mtemperance  is  the  cause  of  two-thirds  of' the  pauperism  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  making  this  statement  there  should  be  some  qualification,  by 
saying  that  intemperance  may  not  be  the  sole  or  exclusive  cause.  « 
It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  separate  cause  and  effect.  We  may 
have  idleness,  poverty,  and  dissipation,  each  aggravating  the  other; 
but,  after  all,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  active  and  powerful. 
Intemperance  is  therefore  called  the  cause,  the  chief  cause,  the 
occasion,  of  pauperism,  as  the  other  agents  alons  would  never 
bring  about  such  a  result. 

But  ignorance  and  intemperance  are  not  the  only  causes  of  pau- 
perism. Indolence,  improvidence,  and  licentiousness  contribute 
also  their  share.  These  vices  very  generally  go  together  and  enter 
early  into  the  habits  and  character  of  children.  Such  influences 
beget  paupers  ;  they  are  the  materials  that  make  them.  Where- 
ever  individuals,  families,  and  neighborhoods  are  slaves  of  these 
vices,  pauperism  has  its  strongest  foothold  and  will  rapidly  increase. 

One  of, the  most  encouraging  agencies  for  preventing  pauperism 
is  a  wise  provision  for  poor  children.  The  gathering  up  of  home- 
less and  orphan  children,  and  removing  all  found  in  almshouses — 
placing  them  in  schools  and  finding  homes  for  them  in  private  fam- 
ilies— IS  doing  much  to  prevent  pauperism.  Within  a  few  years, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  by  legislation  and  other  means,  have 
nobly  taken  hold  of  this  work,  and  immense  good  is  being  accom- 
plished. Let  this  reformatory  movement  be  vigorously  carried  on 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  prevent  a  large  amount 
of  pauperism. 

Disease,  in  all  its  diversified  forms  and  attendant  consequences, 
is  productive  of  more  pauperism,  probably,  than  any  other  one 
cause.  It  is  not  the  disease  so  much  found  in  hospitals  and  public 
institutions  as  that  everywhere  scattered  in  the  common  walks  of 
life,  and  especially  in  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Sanitary  meas- 
ures and  boards  of  health  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  do  a  noble 
work  in  the  prevention*  of  pauperism ;  but  if,  then,  the  hereditary 
diseases  which  are  generally  more  prevalent  in  that  class  of  the 
community  most  likely  to  become  paupers  could  be  prevented  or 
abridged,  it  would  save  an  untold  amount  of  pauperism — especially 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations. 

If  this  prevention  of  disease,  or  improvement  in  hereditary 
agencies,  could  be  extended  to  the  defective  classes — to  the  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  blind  and  the 
insane — ^it  would  make  a  notable  difference  in  the  amount  of  pau- 
perism. The  cause  of  our  finding  so  large  a  number  of  paupers  in 
these  defective  classes  is  violated  physical  laws,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  individuals  themselves  or  their  ancestors.  While  we  cannot 
determine  just  what  proportion  of  these  evils  are  of  hereditary 
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"  DOCTORS.'* 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  medical  profeHsion 
in  the  United  States — about  two  thousand  being  graduated  annu- 
ally by  the  medical  schools — it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  "natural  born,"  illustrations  alike  of  excessive 
faith  in  hereditary  qualities  and  in  mountebanks.  The  following 
are  examples : 

BornGd  Doctors. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Health  to  consider  the  bill  *'  to  regulate  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery,"  before  the  recent  session  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature, Dr.  H.  A.  Benton,  an  electric  doctor  of  Troy,  denounced  the 
bill.  He  said  that  he  had  practised  twenty-nine  years  without  a  diplo- 
ma, and  that  there  were  thousands  of  younger  men  doing  good  in  heal- 
ing the  sick  in  the  same  way.  This  bill  would  make  such  persons 
cnminals,  and  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  much  good  tnrough 
electricity 'and  like  modes  of  healing,  mostly  employed  by  irregular 
physicians. 

Dr.  Fish,  a  magnetic  doctor  of  Albany,  magnetized  the  audience 
by  a  most  extraordinary  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  recited 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Resolutions  of  '98.  He  declared  that  phy- 
sicians, like  poets,  must  be  born,  not  made,  and  that  regular  doc- 
tors killed  more  than  they  cured,  and  should  be  extirpated.  The 
true  doctor  was  one  who  was  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
inherent  powers,  and  made  his  patients  believe  in  him.  This  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  committee  of  one  on  this  occasion, 
for  Senator  Pierce's  involuntary  hilarity,  and  the  ill-suppressed 
laughter  of  the  audience,  uncontrollable  even  by  the  gravity  of  the 
subject,  compelled  an  adyournment. 

A  Fish  of  another  (Jolor, — Some  years  ago  one  Morris  Taylor 
was  brought  before  a  Recorder's  Court,  in  Texas,  accused  of  having 
administered  poison  to  Mary  Ann  Tolden  in  a  glass  of  soda-water. 
Dr.  Thomas  Fish,  a  colored  "ge'man,"  was  called  to  the. stand  as 
a  witness  for  the  State.  The  doctor  was  a  small-sized  individual, 
slip-shod,  walked  with  a  cane,  had  a  small  head,  scant  of  wool,  Sol- 
ferino  eyes,  mouth  cut  biased,  and  the  look  of  one  who  had  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance. 

The  doctor  hobbled  up  to  the  stand  and  proceeded  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  Court,  thusly : 

By  the  Court — What  is  your  name  ? 

Dr.  F.— Dr.  Thomas  Fish. 

Court — What  is  your  trade?    What  do  you  do  for  a  living? 

Dr.  F. — Ise  a  doctor — er  fissian  (physician). 

Court — Under  what  school  of  medicine  did  you  study  ? 

Dr.  F. — Hey  I  Didn't  study  't  all.  Cum  into  de  wurl  a  doctor. 
Was  horned  a  doctor.     You  see,  boss,  I  cures  people  wid  dis  yere 
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han',  diB  yere  right  ban'.  I  jes  pnts  it  on  'era,  and  does  a  little 
sammen  to  'em,  and  dey  gits  well ;  I  does.  I  was  worth  more  ter 
my  old  masser  dan  all  the  oder  niggers  he  had.  Ise  a  doctor,  I  is. 
(Here  the  witness  sarveyed  the  audience  with  a  great  deal  of 
gravity  and  importance,  hitched  ap  his  pants,  and  tamed  again  to 
the  Court.) 

Court — 1)0  you  know  Mary  Ann  Tolden?  If  you  do,  state 
what  was  her  condition  when  you  saw  her  Sunday  or  Monday  last. 

Dr.  F. — I  knows  her.  Well,  boss,  you  know,  last  Sunday  or 
Monday,  I  disremember  which,  I  was  called  in  'fessionally  to  see 
de  young  lady.  I  found  her  in  'vulsions  and  'plaining  of  things, 
wurrien  'bout  her  heart.  Says  I,  "  Mary  Ann,  what's  de  matter  ?" 
Says  she,  "  Doctor,  I  feel  things  wurkin*  round  my  heart."  I  put 
dis  yere  right  han'  on  her  and  she  got  still.  I  saw  her  sorter 
swelled  out,  and  felt  things  a  wurkin'  round  in  dere,  and  I  knowed 
she  mus'  have  sum  varmint  in  dere.  So  I  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
fresh  milk,  and  den  I  took  a  speckled  chicken — a  real  natural 
chicken — and  cut  it  open  and  put  it  on  her  right  side,  jes'  over 
whar  the  heart  beats.  I  kep'  it  dere  for  some  time,  maybe  half- 
hour.     De  treatment  fetched  'em  out ;  cured  her  up. 

Court — Have  you  a  license  to  practise  medicine  ? 

Dr.  P. — Yes,  sir !  (Here  witness  produced  a  city  license  signed 
hj  the  Mayor,  authorizing  him  to  carry  on  the  occupation  of  a  physi- 
cian.) 

Court — Can  you  read  ? 

Dr.  F. — No,  sir ;  I  don't  need  ter.  I'se  de  sebenth  son  of  de 
sebenth  son.     My  nollige  was  bom  wid  me. 

Court — Have  you  a  license  from  the  County  Board  of  Phy- 
sicians ? 

Dr.  F. — No,  sir!  What  for  I  want  to  go  to'dem  for?  Ise  a 
doctor,  I  is.  I  cures  people  wid  my  han' — my  right  han'.  I  don't 
give  no  doctor  stuiF.  (Here  witness  looked  disgusted,  as  though  to 
msinuate  that  to  go  before  the  common  board  were  a  great  insult.) 

Court — ^Do  you  get  pay  for  your  visits  and  doctoring  ? 

Dr.  F. — Pay?  pay?  In  course  I  does.  Ise  no  fool,  I  aint. 
I'm  a  doctor,  I  is.  Course  I  gets  pay.  I  charges  'em  $25  for  every 
case,  and  I  make  'era  pay  me,  I  does.     Ise  a  doctor,  I  is. 

Homoeopathic  Doctors. — Professor  Joseph  G.  Richardson, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  Medical  Scep- 
ticism and  Superstition,  gives  the  following  authorized  formula  for 
preparing  homoBopathic  raedicines : 

Take  one  drop  of  the  mother  tincture,  for  example,  tincture  of 
aconite,  and  shake  it  with  ninety-nine  drops  of  alcohol,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  first  dilution  or  first  potency;  next  take  one  drop  of 
this  diluted  tincture  (of  the  strength  of  one  per  cent.)  and  shake 
it  with  another  ninety-nine  drops  of  alcohol,  giving  us  the  second 
dilution  of  potency ;  which  you  observe  is  of  a  strength,  or  rather 
weakness,  equivalent  to  one  drop  of  the  original  tincture  in  ten 
thousand  drops  of  pure  alcohol.  The  third  dilution  is  obtained  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  the  twenty- 
fourth  dilution  having,  according  to  the  late  Professor  James 
Simpson,  a  strength  equal  to  one  grain  of  the  original  drug,  dis- 


solve  In  an  ocean  of  fourteen  quintillion  cubic  miles  of  alcohol,  or 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  one  hundred  and  forty  masses,  each 
extending  from  limit  to  limit  of  the  planet  Neptune's  orbit  .  .  . 
The  fifth  dilution  has  a  strength  about  equal  to  one  grain  (of 
morphia,  for  example)  dissolved  in  five  thousand  barrels  of  alcohol. 
Since  the  solution  of  one  drop  of  concentrated  prussic  acid,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  known,  to  a  single  barrel  of  fluid, 
could  be  taken  with  impunity  in  doses  of  a  quart  or  more,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  fiftn  centesimal  dilution  of  aconite,  belladonna, 
nux  vomica,  or  any  other  homoeopathic  remedy,  being,  as  just  stated, 
a  mixture  in  the  proportion  of^one  grain  or  drop  to  about  five 
thousand  barrels  of  alcohol,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  preeminently 
safe  preparation. 

"Regular**  Doctors. — To  the  Editor  o/The  Sanitarian: 
Happening  in  recently  at  one  of  the  leading  druggists  of  Brook- 
lyn, I  was  appealed  to  for  suggestions  how  to  compound  nicely 
two  prescriptions  just  received,  made  by  a  member  of  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society.  I  could  not  aid  him,  but  by  his  permis- 
sion  I  copied  the  prescriptions,  that  I  might  inquire  of  others,  and  I 
send  the  copy  to  you,  not  alone  as  a  druggist's  puzzle,  but  as  a 
conundrum :  whether  the  poor  patients  who  had  to  swallow  the 
potions,  or  the  doctor  who  prescribed  them,  is  most  deserving  of 
pity? 

JBrooJclyn^  April  24,  1878. 

Potass,  brom.,  gr.  xxxvj.  Solut.  ars.  Powleri,  gtt.  xlv. 

Mixt.  cretae  ad.,  |  iij.  Tine.  op.  deodor.,  3  ss. 

Solut.  arsenical  Fowleri,  glt.xxxv.     Bism.  subnitr.,  3j. 
Tine.  op.  camph.,  3  iv.  Extr.  fl.  ipec,  gtt.  xij. 

Spt.  chloroform,  gtt.  xxxv.  Tine.  rhei.  dulc,  3  ij. 

Vin.  ipecac,  3  ij.  Tine,  belladon.,  gtt.  1. 

Bism.  subnitr.,  3  j.  Extr.  fl.  Colombo,  3  ij. 

Tine,  kino,  3  iij.  Tine.  gent,  comp.,  |  ss. 

Sod.  bicarbon.,  gr.  xxxvj.  Pepsini,  3  j. 

Tine,  rhei,  3  j.  Catechu.,  gr.  xxxvj. 

01.  ricini.,  gtt.  1.  Syr.  acac,  3  iij. 

Tine,  capsic,  gtt.  xij.  Mixt.  cretae  ad.,  §  iij. 

Pepsin.,  sacch.,  aa  gr.  1.  S. — One  teaspoonful  after  each 

Syr.  acaciae,  §  ss.  passage. 

M.  S. — One  teaspoonful  three  to 
four  times  a  day. 

Diagnosis. — ^A  friar  once  met  some  medical  students,  who  asked 
him,  "  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  friar  and  a  jackass  ? 
Give  it  up?"  "Yes,  I  give  it  up."  "Well,"  said  they,  "one 
wears  a  cross  on  his  breast  and  the  other  on  his  back."  "  Now," 
said  the  friar,  "  do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  medical  stu- 
dent and  a  jackass  ?  Give  it  up  ?  "  "  Yes,  we  give  it  up ;  we  don't 
know  the  difference."     "  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  friar. 
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CoimoCtiCtLt. — The  medical  profession  in  Connecticut  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  final  success  of  its  efforts  in  the  enactment  of 
the  following  law,  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health  : 

Gekbral  Assembly,  Jaituaby  Session,  A.  D.  1878. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of  Representatives  in  Gen^ 
eral  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  six  persons,  three  of  whom  shall 
always  be  physicians,  and  one  lawyer,  who,  together  with  a  secre- 
tary to  be  elected  by  them,  shall  constitute  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  Of  the  six  persons  first  appointed,  two  shall  serve  for  two 
years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  six  years,  from  the  firat  day 

of next  following  their  confirmation,  and  the  Governor  shall 

hereafter  biennially  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  two  members  of  said  State  Board  of  Health,  to  hold 

their  offices  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of next  following 

their  confiimation.  If  a  vacancy  occur  in  said  board  during  a 
recess  of  the  legislature  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  Governor  until  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  meet  at  least  once 
in  every  three  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem 
proper.  Four  members  shall  always  constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. No  member  of  the  board  shall  receive  any  compensation 
except  the  Secretary,  but  the  actual  travelling  and  other  expenses 
of  the  members  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  its  support. 
They  shall  select  annually  one  member  of  the  board  as  President, 
and  shall  appoint  a  suitable  person,  who  shall  be  a  physician,  to  be 
their  permanent  secretary  and  executive  officer,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  so  long  as  he  shall  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  thereof,  but 
who  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  meeting  of  the  board,  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting  therefor.  If  a  member  of  the 
board  be  elected  as  Secretary,  the  vacancy  thus  caused  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Governor,  as  provided  in  section  first. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  board,  perform  and  superintend  the  work  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  and  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  order 
under  their  general  direction,  and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of 

,  which  shall  be  paid  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of 

other  State  officers  are  paid,  and  such  necessary  expenses  as  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  shall  audit,  on  the  presentation  of  an 
itenuzed  account,  with  vouchers  annexed,  and  the  ceilificate  of  the 
board  shall  be  allowed  him. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  State  Board  of  Health  shall  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  interests  of  health  and  life  among  the  people  of  this 
State ;  they  shall  make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquire  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  of  epidemics,  the  sources 
of  mortality,  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employments,  conditions, 
ingesta^  habits,  and  other  circumstances  upon  the  public  health ; 
and  they  shall  collect  such  information  in  respect  of  these  matters 
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as  may  be  useful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  contribute  to 
the  promotion  of  health  and  the  security  of  life  in  this  State ;  they 
shall  cause  to  be  made  by  their  secretary  or  by  a  committee  of  the 
board,  inspections  at  such  times  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  when- 
ever directed  by  the  Governor  or  the  Legislature,  of  all  public  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  asylums,  ox  other  public  mstitutions,  in  regard  to 
the  location,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of  eoscreta^nesLting 
and  ventilation,  and  other  circumstances  in  any  way  affecting  the 
health  of  their  inmates,  and  shall  -also  suggest  such  remedies  as 
they  may  consider  suitable  for  the  removal  of  all  conditions  det- 
rimental to  health  in  the  said  institutions,  in  writing,  to  the  officers 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  board  shall  cause  all  proper  sanitary  informa- 
tion in  its  possession  to  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  local  health 
authorities  of  any  city,  village,  town  or  county  in  this  State,  which 
may  request  the  same,  adding  thereto  such  useful  suggestions  as  the 
experience  of  said  board  may  supply.  '  And  it  is  also  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  said  local  health  authorities  to  supply  the  like  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  to  said  State  Board  of  Health,  together  with 
a  copy  of  all  their  reports  and  other  publications.  And  said  Board 
of  Health  is  authorized  to  require  reports  and  information  (at  such 
times  and  of  such  facts,  and  generally  of  such  nature  and  extent, 
relating  to  the  safety  of  life  and  promotion  of  health,  as  its  by- 
laws or  rules  may  provide)  from  all  public  dispensaries,  hospitals, 
asylums,  infirmaries,  prisons,  and  schools,  and  from  the  managers,- 
principals,  and  officers  thereof;  and  from  all  other  public  institu- 
tions, their  officers  and  managera,  and  from  the  proprietors,  man- 
ager, lessees,  and  occupants  of  all  places  of  public  resort  in  the 
State ;  but  such  reports  and  information  shall  only  be  required 
concerning  matters  or  particulars  in  respect  of  which  it  may  in  its 
opinion  need  information  for  the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Said  board  shall,  when  requested  oy  public  authorities,  or  when 
they  deem  it  best,  advise  officers  of  the  State,  county,  or  local  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  sanitary  drainage,  and  the  location,  drainage, 
ventilation,  and  sanitary  provisions  of  any  public  institution,  build- 
ing, or  public  place. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  tp  give  all 
information  that  may  be  reasonably  requested,  concerning  any 
threatened  danger  to  the  public  health,  to  the  local  health  officers, 
and  all  other  sanitary  authorities  in  the  State,  who  shall  give  the 
like  information  to  said  board ;  and  said  board  and  said  officers, 
and  said  sanitary  authorities  shall,  so  far  as  legal  and  practicable, 
cooperate  together  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  the  promotion  of  health,  within  the  sphere  of 
their  respective  duties. 

Sec.  7.  That  said  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  engage  suitable 
persons  to  render  sanitary  service  and  to  make  or  supervise  prac- 
tical and  scientific  investigations  and  examinations  requiring  expert 
skill,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  reports  relative  thereto.  And  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  boards  and  agents,  having  the  control, 
charge,  or  custody  of  any  public  structure,  work,  ground,  or  erec- 
tion, or  any  plan,  description,  outlines,  drawings,  or  charts  thereof, 
or  relating  thereto,  made,  kept,  or  controlled  under  any  public 
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authority,  to  permit  and  facilitate  the  examination  and  inspection, 
and  the  making  of  copies  of  the  same  by  any  officer  or  person  by 
said  board  authorized ;  and  the  members  of  said  board,  and  such 
other  officer  or  person  as  may  at  any  time  be  by  said  board  author- 
ized, may,  without  fee  or  hindrance,  enter,  examine,  and  survey  all 
such  grounds,  erections,  vehicles,  structures,  apartments,  buildings, 
and  places. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  system  of  registration 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Said  board  shall  prepare  the 
necessary  methods  and  forms  for  obtaining  and  preserving  such 
records,  and  to  insure  the  faithful  registration  of  the  same  in  the 
several  counties,  and  in  the  central  bureau  of  vital  statistics 
at  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  said  board  of  health  shall 
recommend  such  forms  and  amendments  of  law  as  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  thorough  organization  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  throughout  the  State. 
The  secretary  of  said  board  of  health  shall  be  the  superin- 
tendent of  registration  of  vital  statistics.  As  supervised  by  the 
said  board,  the  clerical  duties  and  safe  keeping  of  the  bureau  of 
vital  statistics  thus  created  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  State,  who  shall  also  provide  and  furnish  such  apart- 
ments and  stationery  as  said  board  shall  require  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties. 

Sec.  9.  That  .the  said  board,  on  or  before  the  firat  day  of in 

each  year,  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  upon  the 
vital  statistics  and  the  sanitary  condition  and  prospects  of  the  State, 
which  report  shall  also  set  forth  the  action  of  said  board,  and  its 
officers  and  agents,  and  the  names  thereof  for  the  past  year,  and 
shall  contain  a  full  statement  of  their  acts,  investigations,  and  dis- 
coveries, with  such  suggestions  for  further  legislative  action  or 
other  precautions  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  life  and  health.  1  his  report  shall  also  contain  a  detailea  state- 
ment of  the  moneys  expended  by  said  board,  and  the  manner  of 
their  expenditure  the  year  for  which  it  is  made;  but  the  total 
amount  paid  for  the  expenses  of  this  board,  including  the  salary 

and  expenses  of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  exceed ^  which  amount 

is  hereby  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer,  on  the  comptroller's  warrant,  in  such  sums  as  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  board,  with  proper  vouchers  annexed,  may  certify  from 
time  to  time. 

Sec.  10.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  pas- 
sage ;  and  that  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  be, 
and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed. 

The  Governor  has  appointed  the  following  members  of  the 
Board : 

J.  S.  Butler,  M.D.,  of  Hartford,  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane ;  A.  E.  Burr,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times ;  Prof.  E.  A.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  of 
the  Yale  Scientific  School ;  Kobert  Hubbard,  M.D.,  of  Bridgeport, 
and  A.  C.  Lippitt,  Esq.,  of  New  London.  The  Board  has  organ- 
ized by  electing  T)r.  Butler  president,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  ChjimberTaiu, 
of  Hartford,  permanent  secretary ;    and   appointed  the  foUowiiig 
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Committees :  Mr.  Burr  and  Prof.  Brewer  on  the  Protection  of 
Buildings  from  the  Gases  of  Decay ;  Prof.  Lindsley  and  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain on  Vital  Statistics ;  Dr.  Butler  on  State  Preventive  Medi- 
cine ;  Prof.  Brewer  on  the  Pollution  of  Streams  and  Water  Supply ; 
Mr.  Lippitt  on  Sanitarjc  :Legislation ;  Drs.  S.  Hubbard  and  Cham- 
berlain, on  Epidemic,  Endemic,  and  Contagious  Diseases ;  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  on  By-laws  and  Regulations.  Plans  have  been 
formed  for  securing  regular  correspondents  among,  and  the  active 
codperation  of,  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  State.  Alto- 
gether, the  organization  and  the  plans  of  the  Board  are  alike  aus- 
picious for  much  useful  work. 

Kentucky. — A  Bill  Creating  the  State  Board  of  Health — 
1878 — as  follows: 

Section  1.  JBe  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Gom- 
monweaUh  of  Kentucky^  That  a  board  is  hereby  established  which 
shall  be  known  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  '^  State  Board  of 
Health."  It  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  as  follows :  Six  mem- 
bere,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  Secretary,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  act. 
The  six  members  first  appointed  shall  be  so  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor that  the  term  of  office  of  two  shall  expire  every  two  years, 
on  April  1 ;  thereafter  the  Governor,  with  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  oiennially  appoint  two  members,  to  hold  their  office  for  six 
years,  ending  April  1.  Any  vacancy  in  said  board  may  be  filled, 
until  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  have  the  general  super, 
vision  of  the  interests  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State ;  shall  study  the  vital  statistics  of  this  State,  and  endeavor 
to  make  intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  the  collected  records  of 
deaths  and  sickness  among  the  people ;  they  shall  make  sanitary 
investigations  and  inquiries  respectmg  the  cause  of  disease,  and 
especially  of  epidemics ;  the  causes  of  mortality,  and  the  effects  of 
localities,  employment,  conditions  of  food,  water  supply,  habits, 
and  circumstances  on  the  health  of  the  people.  They  shall,  when 
required,  or  when  they  deem  it  best,  advise  with  officers  of  the 
government,  or  with  other  State  boards,  in  regard  to  the  location, 
drainage,  water  supply,  disposal  of  excreCa^  heating  and  ventila- 
tion of  any  public  institution  or  building.  They  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  recommend  standard  works  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  for 
the  use  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  meet  semi-annually  at  Frankfort,  and  at 
such  other  places  and  time  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  A  major- 
ity shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  They  shall 
choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  their  President,  and  may  adopt 
rules  and  by-laws,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  They  shall 
have  authority  to  send  their  Secretary,  or  a  committee  of  the 
board,  to  any  part  of  the  State,  when  ^deemed  necessary,  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  any  special  or  unusual  disease  or  mortality. 

Sec.  4.  At  their  first  meeting  the  board  shall  elect  a  Secretary, 
who  shall,  by  virtue  of  such  election,  become  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  its  executive  officer.  The  board  may  elect  one  of  their 
own  number  Secretary,  in  which  case  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
another  member  to  complete  the  full  number  of  the  board. 
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Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  hold  his  office  so  long  as  he  shall 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  thereof,  but  may  be  removed,  for 
just  cause,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  a  majority  of  the 
members  voting  therefor.  He  shall  keep  his  office  at  Frankfort, 
and  shall  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  act  or  required 
by  the  board.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  transactions  of 
the  board ;  shall  have  the  custodv  of  all  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  other  property  belongmg  to  the  board,  which  may 
be  deposited  in  his  office ;  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  communicate 
with  other  State  Boards  of  Health,  and  with  the  local  boards 
within  his  State ;  shall  keep  on  file  all  reports  received  from  such 
boards,  and  all  correspondence  of  the  office  appertaining  to  the 
business  of  the  board.  He  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  aid  in  obtain, 
ing  contributions  to  the  library  of  the  board.  He  shall  prepare 
blank  forms  of  returns,  and  such  instructions  as  may  be  necessarv, 
and  forward  them  to  the  local  boards  throughout  the  State.  lie 
shall  collect  information  concerning  vital  statistics,  knowledge 
respecting  diseases,  and  all  useful  information  on  the  subject  of 
hygiene,  and  through  an  annual  report  and  otherwise,  as  the  board 
may  direct,  disseminate  such  information  among  the  people.  Also, 
he  shall  supply,  on  demand,  to  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  reliable 
vaccine  virus  for  the  gratuitous  vaccination  of  the  poor. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  an  annual  salary,  which  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  board  shall  quarterly 
certifv  the  amount  due  him,  and  on  presentation  of  said  certificate, 
the  Auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  the 
amount.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  per  diem  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  but  their  travelling  and  other  necessary 
expenses  while  employed  on  the  business  of  the  board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid. 

Sec.  Y.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Secretary, 
meet  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  board,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
hereby  appropriated.  Said  expenses  shall  be  certified  and  paid  in 
the  same  manner  as  the' salary  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  County  Court  to  appoint, 
for  their  respective  counties,  a  local  Board  of  Health,  which  board 
shall  consist  of  three  membera,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  practising 
physician  in  good  standing. 

Sec.  9.  The  local  boards  shall  make  such  regulations  respecting 
nuisances,  sources  of  filth,  the  disposal  of  infected  clothing,  etc.,  and 
the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease  generally,  as  they  ^all  judge 
necessary  for  the  public  health  and  safety.  They  shall  make  a 
special  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  whenever  they  deem  it 
expedient,  or  when  required  by  the  State  Board  so  to  do. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  shall  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Vital  Statistics.  Under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Auditor  he  shall  collect  these  statistics  and  prepare  and 
publish  the  report  required  by  law,  relating  to  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths. 
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Sec.  11.  The  State  Librarian  shall  provide  a  suitable  room  for 
the  meetings  of  the  board  at  Frankfoi-t,  and  office  room  for  its 
Secretary.  • 

The  board  has  been  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Drs.  Luns- 
ford  P.  Yandell,  Richard  Curd  Thomas,  Pinckney  Thompson,  R. 
W.  Dunlap,  William  B.  Rodman,  and  James  Shackelford. 

0 

Diseases  of  the  Ear  from  Bathing.— The  ear  is  far 

oftener  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  resulting  deafness  from  bathing 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Although  its  delicate  parts  occupy  a 
deep  situation  in  the  skull,  which  is  usually  a  protection  from 
objects  capable  of  injuring  it,  vet  in  any  bathing  which  includes 
immersion  of  the  head  it  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  damaged. 

This  damage  consists  in  the  admission  of  the  water  to  the  ear, 
either  through  the  external  auditory  canal  or  the  Eustachian  tube. 
When  water  finds  admittance  to  the  former,  if  cold  or  salt,  inflam- 
mation of  the  meatus  alone  may  result ;  or  if  violently  injected,  as 
in  surf-bathing,  or  long  retained  in  the  canal  from  diving,  the 
disease  may  anect  the  drum-head  and  middle  ear. 

Whenever  water  is  forced  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  into  the 
middle  ear  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear  is  almost  sure  to  occur,  even  though  the  water  be  warm.  This 
has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  a  most  painful  manner  by  those 
who  have  been  inauced  to  use  the  popular  nasal  douche,  inflamma- 
tion of  an  acute  purulent  character  having  freauently  been  thus 
established,  which  has  been  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient, 
and  after  a  tedious  recovery  left  ^reat  deafness  behind. 

Frequent  exposures,  especially  m  salt-water  bathing,  may  be  the 
cause  of  slight  earaches,  which  are  usually  neglected  as  unimpor- 
tant, but  which  are  frequently  the  precursors  of  much  deafness. 

The  fact  that  several  thousand  severe  cases  of  aural  disease  thus 
result  annually  in  New  York  City  alone  should  be  a  serious  admo- 
nition to  all  who  are  conceraed,  and  that  three  of  the  sixty-flve 
cases  here  reported  had  dangerous  cerebral  complications  should 
be  a  further  warning. 

That  bathing  is  pleasant  and  healthful  is  of  course  admitted,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  practised  as  at  present  without  danger  is  unde- 
niable. It  has  been  shown  by  a  glance  at  natural  history  that 
amphibia,  whose  life  is  passed  indifferently  in  air  or  water,  have 
naturally  the  means  of  protecting  their  auditory  apparatus;  but 
man  is  not  so  constructed,  and  therefore  he  cannot  with  safety 
practise  diving  or  submerging  the  head.  He  should  never  dive  if 
he  wishes  to  preserve  his  hearing. 

When  in  the  surf  he  should  take  the  'water  upon  his  chest  or 
back,  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  being  careful  not  to  present 
the  ear  to  the  incoming  wave.  It  is  equally  dangerous  while 
swimming  to  receive  the  dashing  water  into  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 
A  firm  pledget  of  cotton-wool  in  the  ears  is  some  protection.  Dry- 
ing the  hair  and  body,  and  dressing  quickly  after  the  bath  are,  of 
course,  necessary  precautions. — Samuel  Sexton,  M.D.,  Surgeon-in- 
Chief  to  the  New  York  Ear  Dispensary;  Aural  Surgeon  to  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  etc.,  in  I'he  Medical  Record^ 
May  4,  1878. 


NATIONAL  QUARANTINE. 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagiouB  or  infcLCtioas 
diseases  into  the  United  States  : 

Be  •  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  no 
vessel  or  vehicle  coming  from  any  foreign  port  or  country  where 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  may  exist,  and  no  vessel  or 
vehicle  conveying  any  person  or  persons,  merchandise,  or  animals, 
affected  with  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  shall  enter  into  any 
port  of  the  United  States  or  pass  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  country,  contrary  to  the  quarantine 
laws  of  any  one  of  the  said  United  States,  into  or  through  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  said  vessel  or  vehicle  may  pass,  or  to  which  it 
is  destined,  except  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  any  infectious  .or  contagious  disease 
shall  appear  in  any  foreign  port  or  country,  and  whenever  any 
vessel  shall  leave  any  infected  foreign  port,  or,  having  on  board 
goods  or  passengers  coming  from  any  place  or  distnct  infected 
with  cholerar  or  yellow  fever,  shall  leave  any  foreign  port,  bound 
for  any  port  in  the  United  States,  the  consular  officer,  or  other  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  at  or  nearest  such  foreign  port, 
shall  immediately  give  information  thereof  to  the  Supervising 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  shall  report 
to  him  the  name,  the  date  of  departure,  and  the  port  of  destination 
of  said  vessel ;  and  shall  also  make  the  same  report  to  the  health 
officer  of  the  port  of  destination  in  the  United  States ;  and  the 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  make  weekly  reports  to 
him  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ports  at  whicn  they  are 
respectively  stationed ;  and  the  said  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  frame  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President;  but  such  rulfs  and  regulations  shall  not  con- 
flict with  or  impair  anv  sanitary  or  quarantine  laws  or  regulations 
of  any  State  or  municipal  authorities  now  existing,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  enacted. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  of  customs  officers,  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  national  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished under  the  preceding  section ;  but  no  additional  compensation 
shall  be  allowed  said  officers  by  reason  of  such  services  as  they 
may  be  required  to  perform  under  this  act,  except  actual  and  nec- 
essary travelling  expenses. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice shall,  upon  receipt  of  information  of  the  departure  of  any 
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vessel,  goods,  or  passengers  from  infected  places  to  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  immediately  notify  the  proper  State  or  municipal 
and  United  States  officer  or  officers  at  the  threatened  port  of  desti- 
nation of  the  vessel,  and  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  to  collectors  of  customs, 
and  to  the  State  and  municipal  health  authorities  in  the  United 
States,  weekly  abstracts  of  the  consular  sanitary  reports  and  other 
pertinent  information  received  by  him. 

Sec.  6.  That  wherever,  at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  aqy 
State  or  municipal  quarantine  system  may  now  or  may  hereafter 
exist,  the  officers  or  agents  of  such  system  shall,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  respective  State  or  municipal  authorities,  be  authorized 
and  empowered  to  act  as  officers  or  agents  of  the  national  quaran- 
tine system,  and  shall  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  United  States 
officers  for  quarantine  purposes,  but  shall  receive  no  pay  or  emolu- 
ments from  the  United  States.  At  all  other  ports  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary  to  establish  quarantine,  the  medical  officers  or  other  agents  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  shall  perform  such  duties  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
assigned  them  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  that  service  under  this 
act :  Provided^  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  in  any  manner 
with  any  quarantine  laws  or  regulations  as  they  now  exist,  or  may 
hereafter  be  adopted,  under  State  laws. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  acts  ^  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

In  view  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  quarantine  regulations  at  sev 
eral  ports  of  the  United  States  hitherto,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
special  provision,  "  that  there  shall  be  no  interference  in  any  man- 
ner  with  any  qnKirantine  lau>8  or  regulations  as  they  now  exist^  or 
may  hereafter  be  adopted  under  State  laws^"*  this  act  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  much  promise  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
epidemic  diseases  by  commerce,  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  And  in  this  view  we  regard  the  law  as 
excellent,  and  heartily  endorse  the«remarks  of  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary, The  Amerioan  Medical  Bi-weekly :  "  It  is  not  as  absolute 
or  thorough  as  might  be  desired,  but  when  the  spirit  of  concession 
to  the  rights  of  States  and  cities  pervading  the  law  is  considered, 
every  one  must  admit  that  the  framers  of  the  law  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  are  justly  entitled  to  most  generous  commendation. 
The  only  fear  is  that,  from  a  desire  not  to  interfere  with  State  or 
municipal  laws  now  existing,  this  new  quarantine  law  may,  by 
those  charged  with  its  execution,  be  occasionally  inoperative  or 
inefficient. 

''  As  to  the  necessity  of  the  law,  none  but  those  wedded  to  their 
idols,  which  they  have  blindly  bowed  down  to  and  foolishly  wor- 
shipped, can  entertain  a  doubt.  Cholera  and  yellow  fever  have 
desolated  this  country,  ruining  its  commerce,  filhng  its  cemeteries, 
and  bringing  widespread  anguish  to  its  people.  They  are  imported 
diseases.  The  case  has  been  tried ;  the  evidence  is  in ;  and  science, 
through  its  votaries,  has  given  its  verdict.  To  prevent  them  is 
possible  only  by  a  thorough  quarantine'' — and  civic  cleanliness. 


JEWISH  MODE  OF  SLAUGHTERING  ANIMALS. 

The  method  proposed  by  those  hostile  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
slaughtering  animals  may  be  termed  ^'  shock  to  the  brain."  Before 
considering  it  in  detail,  it  were  well  to  make  some  preliminary 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  signs  whereby  we  may 
ascertain  if  a  living  creature  does  or  does  not  suffer  pain  ?  We 
know  of  two  only  for  animals,  three  for  human  beings.  The 
former,  when  they  suffer,  utter  cries  and  make  movements ;  the 
latter,  while  frequently  exhibiting  these  signs,  possess  yet  another 
which  they  use  still  more  frequently — that  of  speech ;  they  declare 
the  pain  they  suffer.  Clearly  the  necessity  for  this  third  sign  shows 
the  insufficiency  of  the  other  two.  And  we  may  well  ask :  If  a  man 
may  be  suffering,  without  uttering  a  cry  of  pain  and  without 
making  a  niovement  of  his  limbs,  why  may  not  it  be  so  with  ani- 
mals? And  in  truth  it  is  so.  We  see  animals  laboring  under 
some  ailment,  refuse  to  eat,  languid,  exhibiting  feverish  symptoms ; 
they  do  not  cry,  they  do  not  move  about,  but  the  analogy  of  human 
beings  laboring  unaer  the  same  symptoms  assures  us  that  they 
must  be  suffering  much.  Again,  in  almost  all  diseases  of  the  brain 
it  oflen  happens  that  there  is  paralysis  of  movement  with  preserva- 
tion of  sensibility.  In  such  cases,  if  the  paralyzed  limb  be  pricked, 
the  man  feels  it,  but  still  does  not  remove  the  limb.  In  other  cases 
there  is  what  is  termed  '*  painful  insensibility,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
limb  is  paralyzed  in  movement  and  in  sensation  ;  it  cannot  be  set 
in  motion,  it  does  not  feel  the  prick  of  a  needle,  yet  the  sick  man 
tells  us  he  suffers  pain  in  that  hmb.  Such  a  condition  might  exist 
in  an  animal  without  our  knowing  it,  for  the  animal  could  not  tell 
us  he  suffered. 

When  an  injury  is  inflicted  up^n  any  pai*t  of  a  man's  body  he 
feels  pain,  and  instantly  withdraws  that  part  from  contact  with  the 
instrument  which  is  causing  the  injury.  The  injury,  the  pain,  the 
withdrawal  are  all  seemingly  the  work  of  the  same  instant,  but  in 
truth  they  form  part  of  a  long  series  of  successive  operations. 
1st.  The  instiniment  produces  an  impression  on  the  external  nerves 
which  enclose  the  body  with  a  complete  net- work.  2d.  This  im- 
pression is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres.  3d.  The  impres- 
sion is  received  or  formed  at  the  centres  of  the  nerval  system. 
4th.  The  man  becomes  conscious  of  this  impression.  5th.  He  for- 
mulates the  determination  to  avoid  fuither  injury  and  to  remove 
the  injured  limb.  6th.  This  determination  is  transmitted  to  the 
apparatus  of  movement.  7th.  The  movement  is  made.  Now  these 
different  operations  are  performed  by  nervous  cells  or  fibres  of 
different  orders.  It  is  easily  to  be  understood,  then,  that  in  a  dis- 
ease of  the  nerves  or  of  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
nerve  fibres  of  different  orders  may  be  injured  in  different  degrees, 
and  some  continue  their  functions  while  others  cannot,  and  that 
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therefore  the  series  of  operations  just  described  cannot  be  entirely 
carried  out ;  they  go  on  until  the  consciousness  of  pain,  but  stop 
before  reaching  production  of  movement.  In  such  a  case  a  man  or 
animal,  wounded  with  a  knife,  might  suffer  the  utmost  agony,  with- 
out manifesting  it  by  any  movement.  Even  a  word  could  not  be 
spoken,  or  a  cry  uttered,  because  that  would  require  the  movement 
of  the  muscles  of  the  throat. 

Altogether  the  question  of  determining  what  pain  is  suffered  is 
one  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  author  of  the  work 
we  are  laying  before  our  readers.  Dr.  Rabinowicz,  recalls  a  case 
that  came  under  his  notice  when  a  student  in  a  children's  hospital, 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Eugenie.  A  doctor  of  the  establishment,  a 
young  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  caught  the  croup,  and  died  of  it 
in  a  few  days.  During  the  illness  he  frequently  told  his  colleagues 
that  no  author  had  described  the  disease  thoroughly;  they  had 
not  suspected  the  intensity  of  the  agony  it  occasioned.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  knew  it  better  than  his  teachers. 

We  do  not  declare  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughtering  animals 
to  be  a  mode  of  inflicting  death  without  pain.  Nature  has  decreed 
that  pain  should  be  experienced  in  commencing  and  in  ending 
existence.  All  we  contend  is,  that  it  is  accompanied  by  as  little 
pain  as  possible.  For  take  the  method  proposed — death  by  brain 
shock.  In  the  brain  are  three  distinct  sets  of  fibres,  one  appro- 
priated to  sensation,  the  other  special  to  motion,  the  third  presid- 
ing over  intelligence.  If  these  nervous  fibres  be  smitten  by  a 
destructive  instrument  with  a  very  great  force,  they  are  annihi- 
lated, and  those  functions  abolished.  If  the  nerves  of  sensation 
be  shattered,  there  is  no  more  suffering ;  if  the  nerves  of  intelli- 
gence are  thus  destroyed,  there  is  complete  loss  of  knowledge,  and 
so  on.'  If  the  force  of  the  destructive  instrument  be  not  sufiSciently 
great  to  produce  complete  destruction  at  the  first  shock,  there  are 
symptoms  of  intense  excitement  and  irritation,  such  as  delirium, 
convulsions,  frightful  agonies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ner- 
vous fibres  injured.  An  examination  after  complete  brain  shock 
has  not  revealed  any  material  alteration  in  the  brain  matter ;  con- 
sequently it  is  impossible  to  saV  which  part  was  during  life  most 
greatly  injured  by  the  shock,  ^ut  it  is  certain  that  all  these  parts 
are  not  equally  injured,  for  we  perceive  complete  loss  of  intelli- 
gence, while  the  movements  of  respiration  are  still  continued, 
showing  clearly  that  the. brain  matter  governing  intelligence  has 
been  injured  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  brain  matter  directing 
motion.  How  about  the  brain  matter  concerned  with  sensation  ? 
Is  it  injured  like  that  connected  with  intelligence  and  abolished,  or 
only  Hkc  that  regulating  movements  and  therefore  not  abolished, 
only  irritated,  and  causing  intense  suffering?  If  we  may  judge 
from  analogy  when  it  is  impossible,  as  in  this  case,  to  have  direct  - 
demonstration,  we  should  say  this :  In  almost  all  diseases  of  the 
brain  where  there  is  paralysis  of  motion  sensation  is  very  often 
still  complete  ;  honce  we  may  conclude  that  brain  matter  concerned 
with  sensation  is  less  susceptible  of  alteration  by  destructive 
agency  than  brain  matter  concerned  with  motion.     It  results,  then. 
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that  if  in  brain  shock  motion  is  not  completely  destroyed ;  in  other 
words,  there  is  pain,  the  creature  suffers. 

Let  no  one  say  that  where  there  is  loss  of  consciousness  there 
can  be  no  pain.  When  we  say  there  is  unconsciousness  we  mean 
only  that  tnere  is  no  visible  sign  of  intelligence — ^the  patient  makes 
no  movement,  utters  no  sound.  We  should  pronounce  him  dead, 
if  there  were  not  still  continuing  breathing  and  circulation.  But, 
in  the  series  of  operations  described  above,  which  are  made  in  suc- 
cession when  a  limb  receives  injury  and  is  drawn  instantly  away, 
it  was  shown  that  the  perception  which  causes  the  sensation  of  pain 
is  the  fourth  operation,  while  the  movement  which  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  pain  is  the  seventh  operation.  Conse- 
quently pain  is  endured  before  movement  is  made,  and  mi^ht  exist 
where  the  latter  had  ceased  to  be  possible,  especially  as  pam  is  pro- 
duced in  the  part  of  the  brain  concerned  with  sensation,  while 
movement  proceeds  from  another  part  of  the  brain,  which  is  more 
susceptible  of  alteration.  In  this  much  vaunted  humane  method  of 
slaugnter — brain  shock — then,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  animal 
does  not  suffer ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  animal  suffers  much. 

Now  by  the  method  pursued  by  us,  in  which  the  animal  dies  by 
hemorrhage,  there  can  be  but  very  little  suffering.  We  know 
most  positively  that  sensation,  and  therefore  susceptibility  of  pain, 
exists  only  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
not  one  of  these  is  touched  with  the  exception  of  the  nerves  con- 
tained in  the  skin.  But  the  cutting  of  the  skin  endures  only  for  a 
moment,  and  is  of  no  greater  duration  than  the  shock.  As  soon  as 
the  skin  is  cut,  there  is  no  more  pain,  because  only  the  trachea 
sesophagus  and  the  blood  vessels  are  cut,  but  ^o*  nerve  is  wounded, 
and  so  no  suffering  is  experienced. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  us  consider,  when  the  two  methods  we 
are  comparing  are  employed  by  inexperienced  hands,  or  when  by 
some  accident  the  animal  is  left  some  time  without  the  operation 
being  fully  completed.  By  the  shock  method,  if  the  animal  be  not 
felled  with  sufficient  force,  its  sufferings  must  be  frightful  beyond 
conception.  By  the  Jewish  method  the  moment  the  blood  vessels 
are  cut,  if  even  insufficiently,  the  hemorrhage  will  be  less  abund- 
ant it  is  true,  and  the  pain  endured  continued  for  a  longer  time ; 
but  death  is  certain,  and  without  great  suffering,  because  neither 
brain  nor  nerves  (except  those  of  the  skin)  are  hurt.  Again,  by 
the  shock  method,  if  the  blow  be  not  effectual  the  animal  may, 
after  seeming  dead  for  a  time,  return  to  life  just  as  some  painful 
incision  is  beins  made.  What  frightful  agony  must  then  be  en- 
dured ?  But  with  slaughter  by  cutting  the  throat,  the  hemorrhage 
prevents  all  possibility  of  return  to  life. 

We  recommend,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  to  study  our  rites,  and  instead 
of  attacking  them,  introduce  them  into  their  slaughter-houses. — 
Jewish  World. 


(0bttor'0  Sable. 


New  York  Nuisances. — ^The  Heport  of  a  Citizens*  Com- 
mittee  upon  the  Nuisances  of  NeM  Yorky  Thos.  B.  Musgrave,  Esq., 
Chairman,  which  we  received  just  before  going  to  press  with  our 
last  number,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  means,  or  at  least  a  spur  to  the  finding,  of  an  in- 
dictment of  the  Grand  Jury  against  the  Board  of  Health.  On  a 
careful  reading  and  comparison  of  this  Report  with  our  own  obser- 
vation and  knowledge  of  the  health  laws  of  the  city,  we  find  it  to 
be  an  evidently  hasty  result  of  mistaken  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  pub- 
licspirited  citizen,  without  sufficient  data. 

The  true  sources  of  the  stenches  are  not  the  slaughter-houses, 
oleomargarine  factories,  and  rendering  establishments  of  fresh 
material,  but  almost  wholly  due  to  the  masses  of  dead  animals^ 
manure^  and  street  dirt  in  process  of  shipment  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
city.  If  the  fresh  meat  material,  instead  of  being  rendered  in  the  city 
— as  at  present,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates — were  also  required  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  city,  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  stenches,  because 
it  would  also  have  to  be  massed  at  shipping  depots,  and,  like  the 
dead  animals,  manure,  and  street  dirt,  be  subject  to  the  beginning 
of  putrefaction  in  the  accumulating  masses  and  cargoes  in  process 
of  shipment.  In  dealing  with  all  such  material  and  questions  per. 
taining  thereto  the  Board  of  Health  has  discretionary  powers.  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Health  Laws  of  1866 — which  firat  established  a  Board 
of  Health  in  New  Tork  on  a  scientific  basis — repeatedly  defines  and 
fixes  the  powers  of  the  Board  as  discretionary.  It  is  empowered  to 
suppress  or  modify  everything  which  is,  in  its  opinion — on  reliable 
evidence — detrimental  to  health.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  con- 
firmed this  discretionary  power  of  the  Board  on  issues  which  have 
been  raised  by  citizens  against  its  orders,  and  decided  that  the 
courts  cannot  review  its  decisions  as  to  whether  any  certain  thing  is 
detrimental  to  health. 

We  would  be  among  the  last  to  excuse  or  to  palliate  any  neglect 
of  the  Board,  and  our  pages  abundantly  show  it ;  but  if  the  Grand 
Jury,  which  is  a  secret  tribunal  acting  on  ex  parte  testimony,  has 
the  power  to  coerce  the  Board  by  indictments  and  by  trials  to  in- 
terfere with  industries  against  which  the  Board  has  no  evidence, 
then  its  discretionary  power  may  be  superseded. 
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We  are  informtid  that  tlireata  are  fiequently  made  against  the 
Board  ot*  Health  with  a  view  to  iiifluemiing  its  action  ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  compIaintB  to  be  made  which  upon  investigation 
are  proven  to  be  groundless,  and  in  many  initances  found  to  be 
prompted  by  motivea  of  personal  interest  or  malice.  If  the  Grand 
Jury  is  to  have  the  power  to  indict  the  Board  on  ex  parte  statements 
in  Bucb  cases,  n  pressure  will  be  exerted  upon  the  Board  which  will 
of  necessity  interfere  with  its  fair  judgment  and  destroy  its  usefnl- 
nesB. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  large  mortality  in  NewTork 
as  compared  with  other  cities,  the  allegations  of  the  report  are  equally 
misleading.  The  excess  ia  not  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  rendering 
establishments,  but  in  the  overcrowded  tenement-house  districta. 
'  Indeed,  the  wards  in  whii^  the  rendering  establishments  are  con- 
ducted are  among  the  healthiest  in  the  city.  The  ratio  of  mortality 
for  the  whole  city  in  1S77  was  25.14  per  1,000.  In  the  Nineteenth 
and.  Twenty -first  wards  (comprehending  the  rendering  establish- 
ments on  the  East  river)  the  mortality  was  19.86  per  1,000;  in  the 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-second  (west  side)  the  moitality  was  23.40 
per  1,000. 

In  the  overcrowded  tenement-honse  wards  further  down  town 
the  mortality  was  twice  aa  great. 

We  do  not  mention  this  with  a  view  of  showing  that  stenches  are 
not  detrimental  to  health,  but  in  further  illustration  of  the  rash  state- 
ments of  the  Citizens'  Report.  That  foul,  and  even  dangerous  odors 
proceed  from  deposits  of  filth  and  the  use  of  sludge-acid  there  can  be 
no  question,  and  doubtless  the  facilities  may  be  increased  for  the  more 
speedy  removal  of  dead  animals,  manure,  and  street-dirt,  and  the  use 
of  sludge-acid  prohibited  in  I'endering  establishments.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  sludge-acid  is  or  has  been  for  a  long  time  used 
in  any  of  the  city  establishments,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  it 
has  at  last  been  suppressed  at  Hunter's  Point :  the  stench  from  this 
source  has  doubtless  been  the  leading  one  in  the  Citizens'  Report. 

Brooklyn  Drinking  Water  and  Hempstead  Filth. 

^■We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  since  our  laat  issue  Sanitary  Saper- 
ndent  Raymond,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  has  verified  our  atate- 
t  in  regard  to  the  contamination  of  the  Brooklyn  water  aupply. 
inds  that  Parsonage  Creek,  which  is  the  principal  supply,  and 
ih  runs  through  the  village  of  Hempstead,  is  poiaoned  by  the 
36  of  one  slaughter-house  and  several  out-houses,  which  simply 
ns  numerous  privy  vaults.  He  recommenda  that  the  Board  of 
'  Worka  remove  the  eame,  as  that  body  has  jurisdiction, 
e  are  also  glad  to  learn  that  the  stench  ponds  in  South  Brook- 
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lyn  are  in  process  of  thorough  cleansing,  and  are  to  be  filled  with 
clean  earth.  But  of  the  Gowanus  Canal  sewage-receptacle  we  hear 
of  no  action.  This  nuisance  will  in  no  respect  be  abated  by  filling 
the  sunken  lots  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  until  action  is  taken  in  regard 
to  it,  the  neighborhood  will  continue  to  be  a  dangerous  one  to  all 
the  dwellers  therein.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  terminus 
of  the  Knickerbocker  avenue  sewer,  under  a  bridge  on  Johnson  av- 
enue; the  sewage  is  here  massed  by  the  mere  rise  and  fall  of  tide- 
water amidst  r^nk  marsh  grass,  spreading  over  and  poisoning  the 
soil  for  many  acres  in  extent,  endangering  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
resident  and  passing  population.  The  continual  neglect  of  these 
great  sources  of  poison  is  a  virtual  invitation  to  such  devastating 
epidemics,  sooner  or  later,  as  will  call  for  their  abatement  at  any  cost. 
Length  of  time  will  be  no  amends  for  the  present  criminal  neglect,  or 
adequate  punishment  for  preventable  sickness  and  death,  which  is 
literally  permissible  murder,  over  which  the  people  of  Brooklyn,  as 
represented  by  the  Board  of  Health,  have  jurisdiction ;  and  they 
should  lose  no  time  in  holding  the  Board  of  City  Works  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  the  people. 

More  about  Long  Island  and  Rapid  Transit. 

lo  the  Editor  of  The  Sanitarian  : — As  a  Long  Islander  I  beg 
to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  your  able  and  interesting  editorial 
under  this  head  in  your  last  number.  It  is  quite  time  the  people  of 
Brooklyn,  especially,  knew  what  a  heritage  they  have ;  that  they 
have  at  their  very  doora  the  finest  country  of  any  city  in  the  Union 
— a  country  possessing  more  advantages,  more  of  the  means  of 
sustenance  and  comforts  of  life,  than  any  other  land  and  water  that 
can  be  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  is  no  other  such  a  tract  of  country  as  Long  Island  in 
America. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was 
opened  to  Peconic  Bay  and  Slielter  Island  Ferry.  In  that  long 
period  of  more  than  a  generation,  nobody  discovered  or  pretended 
to  know  that  there  was  anything  of  interest  on  these  shores  more 
than  a  place  to  catch  fish  and  clams. 

The  beautiful  lands  and  waters  of  Long  Island  have  been 
piping  to  the  men  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  to  the  public  for 
this  long  period,  but  received  no  response  until  last  Summer,  when 
a  journey  to  Damascus  was  made,  and  light  shone  around  by  open- 
ing the  hole  in  the  wall  that  had  so  long  shut  out  the  Island. 
Brooklyn  had  stupidly  assumed,  hitherto,  the  character  of  a  Chinese 
city,  by  closing  its  doors  against  all  direct  communication  with  the 
Island.  The  hole  in  the  wall  is  now  made  through  to  Flatbush 
avenue,  and  better  things  may  be  anticipated. 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  has  now  fallen  are  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  and  will 
not  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  "illustrious"  predecessors,  and 
that  a  better  day  has  opened  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  long  misused 
Long  Island  Railroad.  I  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  must  defer  it  until  another  time. 

Ju7ie  Ibth.  •  Pbconic. 
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The  American  Medical  AssociatioiL— This  number  we 

were  obliged  to  make  ap  in  great  part  before  leaving  home  for  the 
agreeable  duty  of  participating  in  the  recent — and  twenty-ninth — 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Buffiilo, 
June  4th-'7th.  We  are,  therefore,  for  the  present,  constrained  to 
a  bnef  synopds  of  the  proceedings  only,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
postponing  an  abstract  of  several  papers — ^particularly  those  per- 
taining to  State  medicine  and  public  hygiene — ^to  our  next  number. 

Excepting  deficient  hotel  accommodations,  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  could  have  no  control,  this  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable,  best  attended,  and  most  profitable  ever 
held  by  the  Association.  The  painstaking  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, led  by  the  Chairman,  Professor  Thomas  Rochester,  had  from 
the  first  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  the  confidence 
was  in  every  respect  well  placed.  The  hall  was  commodious  and 
well  appointed,  and  the  places  set  apart  for  the  meetings  of  the 
several  sections  and  committees  convenient  of  access. 

The  Association  was  promptly  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning,  June  4th,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Van  Bokkelen.  Next  followed  the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr. 
Rochester,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  who 
happily  stated  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  Bufialo  as  a  place 
of  meeting,  the  programme  of  business,  the  public  attractions,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  social  enjoyments  in  prospect.  Next  after 
Dr.  Rochester's  welcome  the  Secretary  announced  the  reports  of 
committees,  read  notes  from  absentees,  etc.,  and  among  them  the 
folio \^dng  cablegram  from  an  ^x-President : 

Paris,  June  3d,  1878. 

President  American  Medical  Association — May  your  meeting  be 

harmonious  and  contribute  more  than  ever  to  the  advancement  of 

medicine.    Truly  sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

Marion  Sims. 

The  reading  of  this  telegram  elicited  marked  demonstrations  of 

approval. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  made  some 
announcements  for  the  future  proceedings  and  the  programme  of 
entertainments,  after  which  Prof.  James  P.  White,  Vice-president, 
introduced  the  President,  T.  G.  Richardson,  M.D.,  of  Louisiana, 
who  delivered  his  annual  address. 

At  its  conclusion  Prof.  White  said  that  it  was  idle  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  year  after  year,  and  hear  such  propositions  as  had 
been  presented  by  the  President,  without  adopting  some  plan 
which  would  mature  the  sameji 
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Prof.  Gross  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  Richardson  for  his  *^  excellent,  very  able,  highly  elaborated, 
scholarly,  and  finished  address,"  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
enthusiasm  thrown  into  it  had  doubtless  been  infused  into  all 
present,  and  he  hoped  it  would  bear  fruit  of  a  high  order  in  the 
future. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  White  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  four  immediate  predecessors,  was  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  set  forth 
in  the  address. 

We  purpose  a  full  abstract  of  Dr.  Richardson's  address,  and 
especially  the  portion  on  State  Medicine,  in  our  next  issue. 

Following  the  President's  address  Dr.  Wm.  Brodie,  of  Detroit, 
delegate  to  the  Canadian  Medical  Association ;  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre 
of  New  York,  delegate  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  Dr. 
E.  Seguin,  of  New  York,  delegate  to  the  International  Medical 
Congress  of  Geneva,  submitted  brief  reports,  after  which  the  first 
session  adjourned.  • 

The  Work  of  the  Sections  began  in  the  afternoons  at  three 
o'clock,  according  to  the  programme,  and  were  well  attended 
throughout.  And,  while  excepting  the  Section  on  State  Medicine 
and  Public  Hygiene,  the  papers  and  discussions  mostly  pertained 
to  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  it  was  a  particularly  noticeable 
feature  in  the  leading  papers  and  discussions,  and  in  the  Addresses 
of  the  several  Chairmen  of  the  Sections,  that  preventive  medicine 
received  unusual  and  increasing  attention  in  all. 

Second  day, — Following  the  routine  business  in  the  morning 
Prof.  Henry  H.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Surgery 
and  Anatomy,  delivered  his  Address  on  "  Certain  Points  on  the 
Pathology,  of  the  Bones,  especially  Tubercle."  After  alluding  to 
the  opinion  of  former  yeai*s  that  the  skeleton  was  intended  to  sup- 
port the  body,  he  mentioned  that  recently  a  new  function  had  been 
assigned  it,  the  bones  being  now  regarded  by  many  as  a  "  focus 
for  the  origin  of  the  white  and  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and 
through  which  serious  diseased  matter  was  introduced  into  the  gen- 

*  eral  circulation." 

After  showing  the  connection  of  tuberculosis  with  septiciemia 

^  and  blood  poison,  he  discussed  the  original  progress  of  tubercles  in 
the  bones,  and  their  influence  especially  on  Pott's  hip  disease,  both 
of  which  he  thought  were  of  tubercular  origin.  » 

The  Address  was  a  very  learned  one,  and  occupied  the  closest  at- 
tention of  the  Association  for  nearly  an  hour.     It  was  referred  to 
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the  Section  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  where  Dr.  Smith  exhibited 
numerous  pathological  specimens  and  demonstrations  in  support  of 
his  paper — illustrating  innutrition  and  bad  air  as  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  sources  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis.  By  vote  of  the 
Section,  the  Address  was  referred  for  publication  in  the  Transac- 
tions. 

School  Hygiene. — Next  after  Professor  Smith's  address  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  by  reference  of  the  Section  on 
State  Medicine,  presented  the  essential  features  of  a  paper  prepared 
by  Dr.  E.  Seguin,  of  New  York,  on  "  The  Intervention  of  Physi- 
cians in  Education,"  read  bv  the  author  before  the  Section  on 
State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene  on  the  previous  day.  He 
stated  in  explanation  that  it  was  owing  to  Dr.  Seguin's  inability  to 
speak  fluently  the  English  language  that  he  appeared  in  his  stead, 
and  the  author  had  told  him  in  confidence  that  if  he  was  bom 
again  his  first  duty  would  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage. 

When  Dr.  Hamilton  had  concluded  the  abstract  of  the  paper  he 
said  that  it  was  hoped  that  it  would.be  well  discussed.  Accord- 
ingly he  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  subject  matter,  dealing 
principally  with  the  hygienic  affairs  in  New  York,  and  emphatically 
endorsed  the  paper.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  further 
discussion,  the  President  announced,  was  unavoidably  prevented. 
Dr.  Hamilton  therefore  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Hesolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  medical  men 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  construction  and  location  of  public- 
school  buildings ;  in  the  question  as  to  the  age  at  which  children 
should  be  admitted,  the  hours  of  study,  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions  ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  believed  to  be  nec- 
essary that  one  or  more  intelligent  physicians  should  be  placed 
upon  Boards  of  Education,  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  upon  other 
similar  boards  having  the  control  of  public  education  and  schools. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Toner  the  paper  of  Dr.  Seguin  was  referred 
back  to  the  section  for  publication. 

The  next  subject  in  order  was 

The  Address  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Jbnks,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  on  "  The  Causes 
of  Sudden  Death  in  Puerperal  Women."  The  Address  was  replete 
with  facts  and  deductions  for  saving  the  lives  of  mothers,  worthy 
of  the  most^rofound  attention  of  all  medical  students  and  prac- 
titioners.    It  was  referred,  according  to   the   usual  course,  to  the 
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appropriate  Section,  and  recommended  for  publication  in  the  Trans- 
actions. 

Third  Day. — After  miscellaneous  business  first,  followed 
The  Address  of  Pro£  A.  L.  Loomis,  Chairman  of  the  Section 
on  Practical  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  Physiology.  After  a 
brief  resum^  of  the  advances  recently  made  in  his  department,  the 
Address  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
domicile  and  climate  on  consumption.  On  its  conclusion,  on 
motion  of  Prof.  James  P.  White,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

JResolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
General  Myer  upon  the  subject  of  making  observations  as  to  the 
existence  of  ozone  in  various  localities,  and  take  such  other  steps 
and  measures  in  the  matter  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  object. 

The  paper  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  section,  wTiere,  after 
discussion,  it  was  recommended  for  publication  in  the  Transactions; 
and  on  motion  of  Dr.  N,  S.  Davis  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  Section  on  Practical  Medicine,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Physiology  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Asssociation  of  a  committee  of  five  members,  to  whom  shall 
be  referred  so  much  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Address  of  the 
President  of  that  section  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of  proper 
sanataria  for  consumption,  and  the  more  accurate  utilizing  of  the 
various  mineral  waters  of  our  country,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

We  purpose  a  liberal  abstract  of  Prof.  Loomis'  paper  in  our  next 
issue. 

Next  following  Prof,  iioomis'  paper  in  the  general  session  was 

The  Address  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Cabell,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on 
State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene.  The  Address  comprehended 
a  summary  of  the  subject,  its  recent  progress,  and  its  relations  to 
practical  medicine.  It  took  the  usual  course  before  the  appropriate 
section,  and  reference  for  publication.  We  purpose  giving  it  to  the 
readers  of  The  Sanitarian,  as  soon  as  practicable,  entire. 

Other  special  papers  before  the  Section  were :  Studies  of  an 
Epidemic  of  Diphtheria,  which  prevailed  at  Ferrisburg,  by  Dr.  H. 
I.  Bowdittth ;  the  Intervention  of  Physicians  in  Education,  by  Dr. 
E.  Seguin  ;  the  Bearings  of  Hygiene  on  Therapeutics,  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Black ;  Reports  on  Defective  Drainage  and  Water  Supply,  by  Dr 
TfioB.  M.  Stevens,  Dr.  John  W.  Trader,  and  Dr.  A.  N,  Carrigan. 
Dr.  J.    S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  gave    an    exceedingly   interesting 
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exhibit  of  the  plans  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Buildings.     A 
fnll  abstract  of  these  papers  hereafter. 

Fourth  day, — ^The  first  business  in  order,  after  miscellany,  was 

The  Address  of  Dr.  Walter  Ebmpstbe,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
Chairman  of- the  Section  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Chemistry,  and 
Psychology,  on  "The  Relations  of  Pathology  to  the  so-called 
Motor  Centres,"  which  was  received  with  marked  and  well-deserved 
attention.  It  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  section,  and,  after  dis- 
cussion, for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 

Of  numerous  other  papers,  reports,  and  discussions,  many  of  them 
highly  important  in  their  relations  to  preventive  medicine,  we  have 
not  even  room  for  a  catalogue. 

Officers  and  CommittOdS  elected,  and  appointments  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President — ^Theophelus  Parvin,  M.D.,  of  Indiana. 

VtcerBresidents — A.  J.  Fuller,  M.D.,  Maine ;  W.  F.  Westmore- 
land,  M.D.,  Georgia;  John  Morris,  M.D.,  Maryland;  John  H. 
Mui*phy,  M.D.,  Minnesota. 

Permanent  Secretary — W.  B.  Atkinson,  Pennsylvania. 

IVeasurer — Richard  J.  Dunglinson,  M.D.,  Pennsylvania.  . 

Committee  on  Library — Johnson  Eliot,  M.D.,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Librarian — William  Lee,.M.D.,  District  of  Columbia. 

Next  Place  of  Meeting — Atlanta,  Ga. 

Time  of  Meeting — First  Tuesday  in  May,  1879. 

Assistant  Secretary — Scott  Todd,  M.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — ^J.  P.  Logan,  Chairman ;  H.  V. 
M.  Miller,  G.  G.  Crawford,  H.  L.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Alexander,  J.  M. 
Johnson,  Charles  Pinckney,  V.  H.  Tallioferro,  J.  T.  Johnson,  all  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Committee  on  Prize  JEssays — Robert  Dftltaye  of  Rome,  Ga. ; 
J.  G.  Westmoreland,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Wm.  A  Love,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Robert  Ridley,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Henry  F.  Campbell,  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
J.  H.  Van  Deman,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Committee  on  Publication — Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  Chairman  ; 
Doctors  T.  M.  Drysdale,  A.  Fricke,  S.  D.  Gross,  C.  Wister,  R.  J. 
Dunglison,  of  Pennsylvania,  and   Wm.  Lee,  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Committee  also  report  the  following  nominations  for  Chair- 
men and  Secretaries  of  Sections  for  1879 : 

Section  I.,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  Pnysiology 
— Dr.  Thomas  F.  Rochester,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Chairman ;  W.  C. 
Glasgow,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

Section  II.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  £. 
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S.  Lewis,  New  Orleans,  Chairman  ;  J.  R.  Chadwick,  Boston,  Mass., 
Secretary. 

Section  III.,  Surgery  and  Anatomy — Moses  6unn,  Illinois,  Chair- 
man ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Weist,  Indiana,  Secretary. 

Section  IV.,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Chemistry,  and  Psychology 
— Dr.  William  M.  Compton, Mississippi, Chairman ;  L.M.Eastman, 
Maryland,  Secretary. 

Section  V.,  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene — Dr.  John  S. 
Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  Dictrict  of  Columbia,  Chairman ;  Dr.  John  T. 
Reeve,  Wisconsin,  Secretary.     Members: 

Ala. — J.  Cochrane.    Ark. — W.  F.  Cheeney.     Col. — C.  Dennison. 
Ct.— C.  A.  Lindsley.  Del.— Wm.  Marahall.      D.  C— T.  Ailtisell. 
Ga. — J.  W.  Bailey.    111. — H.  A.  Johnson.        Ind. — J.  F.  Hibbard. 
Neb. — J.  Black.         la. — J.  A.  Blanchard.       Ky. — S.  Brundeis. 
La.— S.  E.  Chaill6.     Kan.— D.  W.  Stormont.  Me.— A.  P.  Snow. 
Md. — T.  B.  Evans.    Mass. — H.  I.  Bowditch:  Mich. — ^H.  B.  Baker. 
Minn. — C.  P.  Adams.  Miss. — Wirt  Johnson.     Mo. — J.  Greiger. 
N.  H.— G.  P.  Crum.  N.  J.— E.  M.  Hunt.  N.  Y.— A.  N.  Bell. 

O. — J.  C.  Reeve.        Penn. — B.  Lee.  R.  L — E.  M.  Snow. 

S.  C. — ^R.  A.  Kinloch'.  Tenn. — ^T.  A.  Acheson.    Tex.— H.  W.  Brown. 
Vt.— L.  C.  Butler.      Va.— F.  D.  Cunningham.  Wis.—J.  T.  Reeve. 
Fla.— G.  N.  Belton.  W.  Va.— E.  A.  Hildrith.  N.C.— C.  J.O'Hagen. 
U.S.A. — J.  Smith.      U.  S.  N. — J.  Wilson.       Ore. — ^H.  Carpenter. 

Judicial  Oou9icU — Tb  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  death — John  P. 
Gray,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

In  place  of  the  seven  whose  terms  expire  at  this  meeting — ^D. 

A.  Linthicum,  Arkansas ;  Foster  Pratt,  Michigan ;  A.  Woodward, 

Connecticut ;    J.   M.   Toner,   District  of   Columbia ;  J.   H.   Van 

Deman,  Tennessee;  S.  N.  Benham,  Pennsylvania;  R.  N.  Todd, 

Indiana. 

Committee  on  Necrology — ^J.  M.  Toner,  District  of  Columbia, 
Chairman. 

Committee  on  Ozone — Drs.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Illinois ;  J.  S.  Billings, 
U.  S.  A. ;  W.  N.  Giddings,  South  Carolina ;  J.  M.  Toner,  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  S.  M.  Bemis,  of  Louisiana. 

Committee  on  Sanitaria  for  Consumption  and  the  more  Accurate 
Utilization  of  Mineral  Waters — ^Drs.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  A.  N.  Bell,  of  New  York ;  J.  L.  Cabell,  of  Virginia ;  S.  E. 
Chaill^,  of  Louisiana;  Ch.  Dennison,^ of  Colorado. 

Intervention  of  Physicians  in  Education — Drs.  R.  J.  O'SuUivan 
and  E.  Seguin,  of  New  York ;  Wm.  Clendenin,  of  Ohio ;  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts ;  Wm.  H.  Van  Bibber,  of  Maryland. 

and  Entertainments  were  given  by  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Bronson  C.  Rumsey;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  JameB  P.  White;  the 
Buffalo  Club ;  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  and  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences ;  Physicians  of  Erie  County — ^Excursion  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  Collation.  Of  these,  without  any  risk  of  trespass  on  the 
sacredness  of  social  life,  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  while 
the  American  Medical  Association  is  privileged  to  indulge  the 
most  pleasant  memories  of  its  places  of  meeting,  annually,  by 
reason  of  the  hearty  welcome  and  generous  hospitality  commonly 
extended  to  it,  none  have  ever  made  deeper  or  more  endearing 
impressions  than  the  good  people  of  Buffalo. 

To  the  Press  of  Buffalo — ^The  Association  is  under  last- 
ing obligations  for  unexampled  courtesy,  faithfulness,  accuracy  in 
detail,  and  fulness  of  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical   Colleges 

convened  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  June  3d,  1878.  Thfe  President,  Prof. 
J.  B.  Biddle,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  presided,  and  Dr.  L. 
Connor,  of  Detroit  Medical  College,  performed  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report,  from  which  it  is  learned  that 
there  are  twenty-five  regular  members  and  one  affiliated  member. 
Two  colleges — the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  and  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — regard  it  unad- 
visable  for  them  to  join  the  Association. 

Several  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  intef est  of  more  thorough 
medical  education.  In  the  discussion  of  which  Professor  Davis,  of 
Illinois,  referred  to  the  efforts  made  to  improve  college  instruction 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  thought  that  sentiment  had 
reached  a  point  which  demanded  an  advancement  in  medical  edu- 
cation. He  favored  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  of  not  less 
than  eight  months'  duration  per  year,  and  no  student  should  enter 
upon  his  studies  in  any  college  until  he  had  first  given  some  evi- 
dence of  preparation.  He  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  medical  profes- 
sion at  the  head  of  all  science,  where  it  belonged,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  following  named  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Prof.  J.  B.  Biddle. 

Vice-Bresident — Prof.  N.  S.  Davis. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Prof.  L.  Connor. 

The  American  Medical  Editors'  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Buffalo  on  the  evening  of  June  3d,  1 878,  and,  after  the 
usual  routine  and  miscellaneous  business,  heard  the  annual  address 
by  the  President,  Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  of  New  York,  on  an  Abstract 
'^fthe  Law  of  New  York  State  in  regard  to  the  Commitment  of  In-^ 
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sane  to  Asylums^  their  Detentio7i  and  Discharge^  compared  with  the 
Statutory  Provisions  of  England,  The  address  was  a  careful  sum- 
mary of  much  practical  value,  and  listened  to  with  deserved  interest 
by  a  large  number  of  physicians  outside  the  membership  of  the  Edi- 
tors* Association.  We  hope  to  make  room  for  it  in  full  hereafter. 

Officers  of  the  Association  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  President, 
Dr.  William  Brodie,  Detroit;  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Miner, 
Buffalo ;  Secretary,  F.  H.  Davis,  Chicago. 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  Henry. 

Professor  Joseph  Henry  died  in  Washington,  May  13th,  1878,  aged 
81.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  December  17th,  1797.  After  re- 
ceiving a  common  school  education,  he  took  a  course  of  study  in  the 
Albany  Academy,  and  in  1826  was  appointed  one  of  its  teachers. 
In  1827  he  began  a  series  of  experiments  in  electricity,  and  in  1828 
published  an  account  of  various  modifications  of  electro-magnetic 
apparatus.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  machine  moved  by 
the  agency  of  electro-magnetism.  In  1829  he  exhibited  electro- 
magnets which  possessed  magnetic  power  superior  to  that  of  any 
before  known,  and  subsequently  constructed  others  on  the  same 
plan,  one  of  which  sustained  3,600  pounds,  with  a  battery  occupy, 
ing  about  a  cubic  foot  of  space.  In  1831  he  transmitted  signals 
through  a  wire  more  than  a  mile  long,  causing  a  bell  to  sound  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  wire ;  and  in  a  published  account  of  this 
machine  soon  after,  he  pointed  out  the  applicability  of  the  facts 
demonstrated  to  the  instantaneous  conveyance  of  intelligence  be- 
tween distant  points.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where 
he  continued  his  experiments  and  researches.  In  1833  he  mentioned 
the  project  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  demonstrated 
that  it  might  be  used  to  produce  mechanical  effects  at  a  distance. 
In  1846,  on  the  organization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  he  was  appointed  its  Secretary,  a  position  which  he 
held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  gave  him  the  principal 
direction  of  the  institution.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Signal 
Service  System,  and  one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  the  modern 
improvements  in  light-houses.      His    discoveries  in  physics  are 

numerous,  the  most  important  being  described  in^  various  standard 
works.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Contributions  to  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,'^  published  in  1839,  and  many  papers  in  the  '^  American 
Philosophical  Transactions,"  in  "  Silliman's  Journal,"  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  and  kindred  periodicals. 

His  career  from  a  boy  was  marked  by  economical  habits,  patient 
industry,  diligent  study,  kind-hearted  urbanity,  and  eminent  trust- 
worthiness ;  his  goal  the  universal  esteem  and  honor  of  mankind, 
and  a  blessed  memory  for  future  generations. 
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Correspondents  under  this  head 
are  particularly  requasted  to  forward 
their  comraimicationB  rtguiarly. 
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Ohio  Medical  Society  Trans- 

actionSt  1877,  comprise  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  retiring  president,  W.  J. 
Scott,  M.D.,  on  Medical  Education; 
Antiseptic  powers  of  Sulphate  of  .Qui- 
nine, by  Thos.  W.  Gordon,  M.D.; 
liGlk-sicknesB,  by  S.  S.  Gray,  M.D.,  a 
disease  of  animals,  also  called  Trembles, 
Slows,  etc.,  chiefly  of  the  herbivorous 
class.  It  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  regions  of  the  West  for  many 
years,  and  under  such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances as  not  only  to  have  involved 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  of  its  very  existence. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  are :  1,  It 
is  a  specific  disease;  2,  It  is  a  disease 
produced  by  taking  a  poison  into  the 
stomach  with  the  food;  8,  It  originates 
alone  in  wild  uncultivated  lands; 
4,  Cultivation  destroys  it;  5,  The 
specific  poison  has  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered; 6,  Herbivorous  animals  are 
the  first  to  be  poisoned  with  it,  and 
afterwards  it  is  transmitted  to  camivo. 
rous  animals  and  man,  by  their  flesh  or 
milk;  7,  No  antidote  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered; 8,  That  there  should  be  a 
more  thorough  and  systematic  investi- 
gation of  this  disease  by  post-mortem 
and  analytical  examination. 

The  Prevention  and  Spread  of  Syph. 

ilis,  by  C.  S.  Muscroft,  M.D.,  is  an 

echo  of  the  papers  of  Professor  Gross 

and  Dr.  Simms.     The  purport  of  the 

paper  is  to  memorialize  the  Legislature 

for  power  to  adopt  some  plan  for  its 

control,  to  be  carried  out  under  the 

auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  other  papers  are:  Manipulations  m 

the  Reduction  of  Dislocations,  by  S.  F. 

Forbes,    M.D.  ;     Paracentesis   of    the 

Cornea,  by  S.  C.  Ayres,  M.D. ;  Surgical 

Treatment  of  Perityphlitic  Abscess, 
by  J.  H.  Pooley,  M.D.  ;  Purulent 
Ophthalmia,  by  X.  C.  Scott,  M.D.; 
Chloral  Hydrate  in  Puerperal  Convul- 
sions, by  Jonathan  Morris,  M.D.,  and 
reports  on  Obituaries. 


Transactions  of  College  of 
Physicians,  Philadelphia,  1877,  con- 
tain Thrombosis  of  Cerebral  Veins, 
by  A.  V.  Meigs,  M.D.;  Lister's  Anti- 
septic Method  of  Treatment  in  Case  of 
Lacerated  Wounds  of  Elbow-joint, Treat- 
ment of  Old  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder, 
by  Subcutaneous  Sections,  and  a  Case  of 
Peripheral  Necrosis,  by  I.  E.  Mears, 
M.D. ;  Post-mortem  Imbibition  of 
Poisons,  by  J.  J.  Reese,  M.D. ;  Inter- 
nal Administi^tion  of  Nitrate  of  Silver, 
and  Blueline  upon  the  Gums  as  Earliest 
Sign  of  Argyria,  by  Wm.  Pepper,  M.D. ; 
Malignant  Disease  of  Retro-peritoneal 
and  Messenteric  Glands,  Ribs,  and  Ver- 
tebrae, etc.,  by  J.  J.  Hutchinson,  M.D. ; 
State  of  Medicine  in  China,  by  Robert 
Harris,  M.D. ;  Relapses  in  Typhoid 
Fever,  by  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.; 
Changes  in  the  Nails  in  Fever,  by  Mor- 
ris Longstreth,  M.D. ;  Hemiopia  and 
Decussation  in  the  Optic  Chiasm,  by 
Gteo.  C.  Harlan,  M.D. ;  Ophthalmos- 
cope as  an  Aid  to  Medical  Diagnosis,  by 
M.  J.  Lewis,  M.D.,  and  Report  on 
Meteorology  and  Epidemics  for  the 
year  1876,  by  R  A.  Cleeman,  M.D. 
Seveiied  of  these  papers  are  illustrated 
by  diagrams  and  plates,  and  of  much 
importance  to  all  practitioners  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  The  last  one 
especially,  the  report  on  Epidemics 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  Centennial  Year, 
is  of  special  interest  to  preventive  medi- 
cine. "The  whole  number  of  inter- 
ments of  persons  dying  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  year  1876,  exclusive  of  in- 
fants prematurely  bom  (244),  was 
18,892."  Estimated  population  at  mid- 
dle of  year,  830,000;  ratio  of  deaths  per 
1,000  22.9.  Previous  year  22.6,  and 
average  for  the  ten  preceding  years 
21.6 ;  24  per  cent  of  the  whole  were 
infants  under  one  year  old;  25  percent, 
of  zymotic  diseases,  and  of  these:  of 
small-pox,  407;  scarlatina,  828;  diph. 
theria,  708;  croup,  886;  typhoid  fever, 
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774;  and  cholera  infantam,  1,173.  .  .  . 
The  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  greater  than  any  year  since  1865, 
when  it  was  773,  in  a  population  one- 
third  less.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  more  than 
two  thirds  occurred  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year,  August  giving  the  most, 
and  December  next.  The  deaths  were 
'*  distributed  over  nearly  every  ward  of 
the  city."  High  temperature  and  Au- 
gust drought — ^lowering  the  water  in 
the  soil— are  suggested  as  probable 
causes;  and  "is  it  being  too  specula- 
tive to  imagine  that  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  strangers  who  visited  the 
world's  fair,  there  were  many  who 
brought  with  them  to  a  congenial  soil 
the  germs  of  this  disease  ?  "  Decided- 
ly, especially  in  view  of  "  the  cesspool 
system  of  disposal  of  alvine  excreta 
which  prevails  in  Philadelphia,  .  .  . 
in  the  rear  of  every  house,  except  that 
the  nearest  tenements  are  sometimes 
clustered  round  one  which  does  duty  to 
the  whole  group.  .  .  .  The  pits  are 
often  but  imperfectly  lined,  allowing 
the  noxious  matters  to  penetrate  into  the 
surrounding  soil.  .  .  .  Streets  are  con- 
stantly being  excavated  for  laying  down 
or  repairing  gas  and  water  pipes,  and 
the  yards  of  adjacent  lots  dug  out  for 
new  buildmgs,"  etc.,  etc.  And  besides 
this  abundance  of  local  causes,  the 
water  supply  was  by  no  means  beyond 
suspicion,  though  the  reporter  thinks 
the  charges  made  against  it  at  the  time 
could  not  be  sustained.  Diphtheria  was 
also  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year,  and,  like  typhoid  fever,  throughout 
the  city,  and  probably  due  to  the  same 
local  causes.  The  deaths  from  it  were 
most  numerous  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  next  in  the  last  Of  the 
rest— of  zymotic  diseases  (excepting 
small-pox,  which  was  407,  against  56  of 
the  preceding  year)— there  was  on  the 


whole  a  decrease  in  the  mortality  for 
the  year.  It  is  especially  notable  as  the 
result  of  a  good  police  that,  notwith- 
standing the  scrambling  crowds  sui^ging 
among  the  vehicles  about  the  gates  of 
the  Exhibition,  crowding  the  platforms 
and  hanging  on  to  the  sides  of  horse 
ai^d  steam  cars,  the  number  of  violent 
deaths  for  1876  was  smaller  than  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  Magazine  of  American 
History  continues  from  month  to 
month  to  add  to  the  stock  of  new  old 
history  of  interest  to  every  American 
who  would  know  the  history  of  his 
country.  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Slings, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year,  March, 
1876,  to  February,  1877,  constitute  a 
closely  printed  octavo  volume  of  276 
pages.  It  comprehends  the  society 
work  of  nearly  three  hundred  active 
members ;  contains  about  forty  special 
papers  on  practical  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, with  minutes  of  the  discussions 
thereon,  and  numerous  practical  notes 
and  excerpts  from  current  medical  liter- 
ature. Besides  this  volume  of  proceed- 
ings, the  Kings  County  Society  is  the 
largest  contributor  of  any  county  society 
in  the  State  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  and  its  papers 
will  compare  favorably,  not  only  with 
any  medical  society  in  the  State,  but 
with  any  in  the  country.  The  Proceed- 
ings are  conducted  by  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  monthly.  To 
subscribers,  $1.50  per  annum.  Everet 
Hall,  398  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn. 

Coughs  and  Colds*  are  among 
the  most  common  and  insidious  of  all 


•  Colds  and  Couj^hs:  Their  Caasee  and  Conae- 

Saencea.  Notes  on  Lectarea  delivered  at  Oree- 
T«*«  Jf«  ®^^L  ^J.^-  8y™«8  Thompaon,  M.D., 
P.R.C.P.:  PhyaiciantoHoapital  forcSwomp^ 
tion  and  Diaeasea  of  the  Cheat,  Brompton,  Gree- 
25S  Profeaaor  of  Medicine,  etc.  l«mo,  pp.  IMi 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  BlaWaton. 
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UIb  which  flesh  is  heir  to;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate for  both  physicians  and  patients 
that  there  are  occasionally  among  the 
former  individuals  with  large  experi- 
ence, who  possess  singular  capabilities 
in  condensation,  who  can  present  a  large 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  in  small 
space,  by  which  it  becomes  useful  in 
the  largest  degree,  because  it  is  thus 
rendered  the^  most  accessible.  Dr. 
Thompson  fulfils  this  condition  em- 
inently in  the  little  manual  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

State  Hegulation  of  Vice*  is 
a  forcible  essay  against  the  ostensible 
efforts  for  the  suppression  of  vice  by 
license  to  perpetuate  it:  a  process  about 
as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  expect 
to  promote  temperance  by  the  licensing 
of  grog-shops,  and  as  little  likely  to  re- 
strain vice,  or  the  diseases  caused  by  its 
indulgence,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  author  of  the  book  before 
us  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  partial  and  futile  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  regulate  vice  by  pro- 
tecting it,  in  the  male  at  least,  and  urges 
the  conclusions  of  the  Geneva  Congress, 
that  while  prostitution  is  a  fundamental 
violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  at- 
tempts to  control  it  by  registration  and 
the  revolting  practice  of  surgical  exam- 
ination of  prostitutes  are  debasing  in 
their  nature,  more  calculated  to  perpetu- 
ate than  to  restrain  vice,  particularly  in 
men ;  and  that  all  laws  for  its  restraint 
should  be  made  to  bear  equally  on  both 
sexes.  To  punish  aU  inducements  to  de- 
bauchery, corruption  of  minors,  pro- 
curism,  kidnapping,  luring,  seduction, 
sequestration  for  immoral  purposes,  the 
letting  and  keeping  of  houses  of  pros- 
titution, should  all  be  regarded  as 
crimes  before  the  law  of  equal  mag- 


*  state  Hegnlatlon  of  Vice.  Begalation  Bif  orts 
In  America.  The  Geneva  Congress.  By  Aaron 
M.  Powell.    New  York:  Wood  &  Holbrook. 


nltude  in  the  sexes,  and  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

Fettengill's  Newspaper  Direc- 
tory for  1878  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  information  on  newspapers 
%nd  other  periodical  literature  not  else- 
where to  be  obtained.  (1)  A  list  of  all 
those  published  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas;  (2)  a  list  dy  counties 
for  the  special  convenience  of  adver- 
tisers who  desire  to  cover  particular 
portions  of  the  country;  (8)  and  (4)  of 
all  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publi- 
cations having  a  circulation  of  5,000  and 
upwards;  (6)  religious  papers  which  ad- 
mit advertisements;  (6)  agricultural  pa- 
pers; and  (7)  of  the  leading  papers  of 
Great  Britain  (metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial), of  Continental  Europe  and 
Australia.  Total  number  published  in 
the  United  States,  8,183;  British  Amer- 
ica, 482.  All  are  so  classified  as  to  afford 
great  convenience  to  advertisers  and 
others  interested  in  periodical  literature. 
To  advertisers  especially  the  work  is  a 
Hne  qua  non,  not  only  for  uihfTt  to  ad- 
vertise, but  hm;  the  examples  given  in 
the  getting  up  of  the  work  being  of 
great  utility.  Altogether,  the  book  ap- 
pears, to  be  a  complete  one  ot  its  kind, 
and  unequalled  by  any  similar  publica- 
tion. 

Oodey's  Lady's  Book— ^Ae  lady's 
book  pa/r  exeeU^iee — ^which  combines 
more  of  the  useful,  ornamental,  and 
entertaining  qualities  necessaiy  to  all 
ladies  who  woxild  be  informed  on  the 
affairs  of  the  household,  the  refine- 
ments of  fashion,  and  womanly  litem- 
ture,  than  any  other  magazine  pub- 
lished—has just  closed,  with  the  June 
number,  its  96th  volume  1  If  there  are 
ladies  in  the  country  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  take  Godey's,  it  is  time  they 
had;  and  the  sooner,  the  less  they  will 
regret  for  not  having  begun  before. 
Godey'.s  Lady's  Book  Publishhig  Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Drihring's  Atlas  of  Skin  Dis- 
eases,* Part  ni.,  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  which  has  char- 
acterized the  preceding  parts.  The 
plates  of  this  part  are,  eczema  (squa- 
mosum), sypholoderma  (erythemato- 
sum),  purpura  (simplex),  and  sypholo- 
derma (papulosum  et  pustulosum). 
They  are  in  all  respects  admirably 
executed  object-lessons,  strikingly  nat- 
ural in  appearance,  conveying  informa- 
tion wholly  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
any  verbal  description  of  the  objects 
they  represent:  all  from  life,  and  nearly 
life-size,  chromo-lithographed  in  the 
best  manner. 

The  Eulogy  upon  Lunsford 
Pitt  Yandell,  M.D.,  by  Theodore  S. 
Bell,  M.D.,t  is  alike  creditable  to  the 
heart  and  head  of  the  eulogist  and  the 
eulogized.  Few  men  have  filled  a 
laiger  space  or  better  deserved  it  in  the 
affections  of  all  who  knew  him  than 
Professor  Yandell,  and  to  none  was  he 
better  known  than  to  Professor  Bell, 
his  student,  companion,  and  friend  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  As  a  Christian 
gentleman,  diligent  student,  ripe  schol- 
ar, and  fai];hful  teacher.  Prof.  Yandell's 
works  will  long  follow  him,  and  this 
memorial  by  one  who  knew  him  so 
well  will  serve  to  add  lustre  to  his 
name  and  cherish  his  memory  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

Old  Age :  Its  Diseases  and  Its 
HjgieneJt  ^^  ^®  l^st  literary  effort 
of  Dr.  Limsford  P.  Yandell.  It  is  a 
profitable  summing  up  of  much  sound 


*  Atlas  of  Skin  Dlseafes.  By  Louis  A.  Dnh- 
rlng,  M.D.  Part  in.  Plilladelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
plncott  A  Co.    Priot  $8.60  per  part. 

t  Memorial  Address  npon  the  Life  and  Ser- 
Tices  of  Lansford  Pitt  Tandell,  M.D.  By  Theo- 
dore 8.  BelL  M.D.,  Pitrfessor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  UDlrersltv  of  Loaisyille. 
Beorint  fh>m  American  PraetUUmert  April, 

t  Old  Age:  Its  Diseases  and  its  Hygiene.  By 
LnnsfordT.  Yandell,  M.D.  Reralntfram  Amer- 
Aoan  PractUionery  February,  1878. 


reflection,  illustrated  by  numerous  ex- 
amples of  longevity,  with  a  glance  at 
the  conditions  promotive  of  it,  and 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  ail  lovers  of 
hygiene. 

Dr.  Richardson's  Address  on 
the  Future  of  Sanitary  Science 
we  are  glad  to  have  received  in  a  neat 
pamphlet  form,  suitable  for  general 
circulation.*  It  shows  the  progress 
sanitary  science  has  made,  the  progress 
it  is  likely  to  make,  and  its  probable 
influence  in  the  future  among  the  gov- 
erning elements  of  society  in  its  medi- 
cal, political,  and  social  aspects,  char- 
acterized throughout  by  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  clearness  of  statement 
common  to  its  distinguished  author, 
and-  well  merits  what  it  will  doubtless 
receive— an  extensive  circulation. 

The  Reference  and  Dose  Book, 
by  0.  Henry  Leonard,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  very  useful  office 
and  pocket  catalogue  of  names,  ready 
remedies,  and  doses  which  should  be 
cooimitted  to  memory. 

The  Illinois  State  Medical  Reg- 
ister, published  annually,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chicago  Medico- His- 
torical Society,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  edited 
by  D.  W.  Graham,  A.M,  M.D.,  is 
necessary  to  all  the  physicians  of  Illi- 
nois, and  useful  to  everybody  interested 
in  having  an  authentic  catalogue  of  all 
the  regular  practitioners  of  medicine  in 
that  State. 

Several  other  BeviewSf  No- 
tices, and  Acknowledgments, 

already  in  type,  unavoidably  crowded 
over  to  next  month. 


*  The  Fatore  of  Sanitary  Science.  An  Ad- 
dress Delivered  before  the  .Sanitary  Inatltate 
of  Great  Britain  at  the  Royal  Instltatlon,  Jaly 
6, 1877.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Rtchardson,  M  .D. , 
LL.D.,  F.R  8.,  etc.  London:  MacmUian  itCo. 
Price  one  ehllling. 
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STATE  MEDICINE  AND  PUBLIC  HYGIENE. 

Bt  Pbof.  J.  L.  Cabell,  M.D., 

Ghainnan  of  Section  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

June  6th,  1878. 

Inasmuch  as  a  special  ordinance  of  the  Assoeiation  makes  it  the 
duty  of  your  permanent  Secretary  to  report  annually  the  names  of 
States  where  Boards  of  Health  exist,  and  also  of  those  which  de- 
cline to  establish  them — said  report  to  form  a  part  of  the  annual 
proceedings  of  the  Association — 1  am  thereby  relieved  of  this  por- 
tion of  my  duty  in  relation  to  the  advances  in  State  Medicine  during 
the  past  year.  I  cannot,  however,  forego  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  the  establishment  of  a  General  Board  of  Health  is  the  indis- 
pensable initial  measure  of  any  systematic  effort  to  inaugurate  State 
Medicine  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  dunng  the  past  year  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  Secretary  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinance  to  which  I  have  alluded.  W  hat  may  be  effected  towards 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  communities  by  judicious  sanitary 
legislation,  conceived  and  subsequently  carried  into  execution  by 
the  sanitary  advisers  of  the  State,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  re- 
sult of  an  obstinate  contest  of  the  butchers  of  Boston  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health — a  contest  which  continued  for  five  or  six 
years,  but  which  finally  terminated  in  a  complete  triumph  for  the 
Board  by  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance  of  great  magnitude  and  of 
an  extremely  dangerous  character,  affecting  the  populous  town  of 
Brighton,  which  thereafter  became  a  salubrious  and  agreeable  place 
of  residence.  Dr.  Bowditch,  President  of  the  Board,  has  stated 
that  it  required  a  "thirty-years'  war"  before  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  was  conquered ;  but  in  view  of  what  has  been  effected 
by  this  Board,  assuredly  the  fruits  of  this  victory  have  amply  com- 
pensated for  all  the  labor  expended  in  the  protracted  contest,  and 
the  lesson  is  one  by  which  others  may  profit. 

The  firat  step  taken  by  the  newly-created  Board  was  to  address  a 
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circular  letter  to  the  civic  authorities  of  every  city  and  town,  to 
every  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  every  physician  and  cler- 
gyman in  the  commonwealth,  inviting  their  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, and  especially  soliciting  the  nomination  of  "  a  medical 
correspondent  in  every  town  to  whom  they  could  apply  for  local 
information,"  some  physician  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
local  community  who  would  be  willing  for  the  public  good  to 
report  to  the  Board  facts  relating  to  disease  occurring  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  town.  I  cite  this  fact — which,  as  relating  to 
voluntary  services  of  private  individuals,  may  at  first  view  seem  to 
have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  question  of  State  medicine — not 
only  because  such  services,  solicited  by  the  official  sanitary  advisers  I 

of  the  State,  were  designed  to  be  in  aid  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
system  of  State  medicine,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  it  serves  to 
exemplify  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ground  may  be  prepared 
for  State  action. 

It  was  doubtless  foreseen  by  these  earnest  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  inaugurating  State  medicine  in  America  that  legislation  was  little 
likely  to  go  ahead  of  popular  opinion  and  consent,  or  to  be  of  much 
practical  utility  if  it  were  thus  pressed  forward,  and  they  therefore 
recognized  the  importance  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
to  well  authenticated  and  significant  facts  collected  in  their  respec- 
tive communities  by  physicians  in  whom  they  could  confide.  Then, 
it  was  hoped,  the  demand  for  sanitary  legislation  would  come  up 
from  the  people  themselves. 

Now  as  to  the  value  of  sanitation  in  general  in  diminishing  the 
death-rate,  some  very  remarkable  illustrations  recently  stated  in  a 
public  address  by  that  eminent  lay  sanitarian,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
may  be  cited  here  as  an  exponent  of  the  latest  "  advances  and  dis- 
coveries" in  the  practical  applications  of  sanitary  science.  This 
address  "  On  the  Present  Position  of  Sanitary  Science,  for  its  Future 
Practical  Advancement,"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Health  Section  of  the  British  Social  Science  Association, 
at  Aberdeen,  September  13,  1877,  and  contains  many  striking  and 
suggestive  facts  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  published 
elsewhere.  He  has  successfully  shown  that  a  norma  of  sanitation 
for  the  infantile  stages  of  life  may  be  established  with  factors  that 
go  to  the  prevention  of  an  annual  excess  of  upwards  of  50,000  deaths 
in  the  school  stages  of  life,  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  details  of  this  statement  are  extremely  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, but  inasmuch  as  the  entire  address  has  been  published  in 
recent  numbers  of  The  Sanitarian,  and  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  chief  results  obtained  of  the  progress  of  the  power  of  sanitation 
will  be  found  in  the  June  issue  of  that  journal,  I  forbear  a  detailed 
recital.  Let  it  suffice  to  state  that  Mr.  Chadwick  has  shown  that  in 
well-regulated  institutions  for  children,  and  for  adult  populations  in 
prisons,  the  death-rate  may  be  reduced  to  about  3  in  1,000 — that  is 
to  say,  nearly  one-fourth  the  general  death-rate  of  children  of  the 
school  ages,  including  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  of  the 
population. 

In  view  of  the  actual  and  the  prospective  success  of  such  system- 
Uic  sanitation  in  England,  some  writers  in  that  country  seem  to 
.pprehend  an  overplus  of  population  and  to  entertain  doubt  whether      ^ 
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there  was  not  more  harm  than  good  in  such  success  in  sanitary 
work.  "Medical  Science,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  is  mitigating  suffering 
and  achieving  some  success  in  its  warfare  against  disease ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  enables  the  diseased  to  live.  It  reduces  the  aggre- 
gate mortality  by  sanitary  improvements  and  precautions ;  but  those 
whom  it  saves  from  dying  prematurely  it  preserves  to  propagate 
useless  and  imperfect  lives." 

Dr.  Ransome,  in  quoting  this  remark,  gives  an  overwhelming 
answer  from  Mr.  Gregg's  own  point  of  view.  "  It  appears,"  he 
says,  "to  be  forgotten  that  most  of  the  evils  that  we  deplore  in  our 
town  populations,  the  disease  and  feebleness  from  which  they  suffer, 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  unhealthy  circumstances  in  which 
they  live.  If  the  conditions  of  existence  in  towns  continue  as  they 
now  are — ^if  the  fever  nests,  the  breeding-places  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption, the  temptation  to  intemperance  and  vice,  are  left 
unchecked  to  do  their  malignant  work,  then  indeed  we  may  cer- 
tainly look  for  deterioration  of  race,  but  sanitarians  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  result." 

PUBLIC     HYGIENE. 

Tlie  evidences  of  an  advance  in  public  hygiene  with  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  air  within  and  around  dwellings 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  or  principles,  as 
in  more  careful,  exact,  and  honest  methods  of  sanitary  engineering, 
in  conformity  with  well-known  laws  of  sanitary  science.  It  can 
scarcely  need  to  be  said  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  impu- 
rity of  the  air  around  dwellings,  and  consequently  of  the  air  within 
dwellings,  since  the  latter  is  constantly  being  replaced  by  the  former, 
is  the  damp  condition  of  the  ground,  which,  however  well  drained 
of  subsoil  water  at  first,  is  liable  to  subsequent  contamination  with 
liquid  filth,  whether  arising  from  slops  thrown  upon  the  surface  of 
yards  or  gardens,  or  from  the  dejections  of  animals.  A  soil  well 
aerated  by  proper  water-drainage  would,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
oxidize  the  organic  matters  and  mitigate  the  generation  of  malaria. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this  to  disinfect  the 
excrement-sodden  soil  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  it  becomes  an 
important  problem  of  sanitary  engineering  how  to  protect  the  atmos- 
phere of  cities  from  this  source  of  contamination.  This  end  will 
probably  be  secured  by  the  best  asphalt  pavements,  such  as  have 
been  largely  used  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  have  been 
successfully  introduced  in  some  pai*ts  of  Brooklyn  and  on  the 
principal  avenues  of  the  national  metropolis.  In  addition  to  the 
other  valuable  qualities  of  firmness,  noiselessness,  durability,  with 
facility  of  removal  when  necessary  for  laying  water  or  gas  pipes, 
and  equal  facility  in  repairing  the  breaches  thus  made,  their  non- 
combustibility,  and  finally  their  comparative  cheapness,  they  are  also 
clean  and  impervious.  No  water  or  filth  can  penetrate  them,  and  they 
are  easily  cleaned  at  less  expense  than  any  other  pavement.  A 
necessary  condition,  however,  of  the  beneficial  action  of  impervious 
pavements  is  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  sub-soil  from  the  contam- 
ination which  might  arise  from  defective  sewers  or  from  percolation 
of  the  contents  of  cesspools.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  report  on 
hygiene  for  1873,  suggested  that  a  peculiarity  of  house  construction 
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in  Munich,  which  may  have  an  inflaence  in  drawing  air  from  great 
depths,  might  famish  a  solation  of  the  facts  observed  in  that  city 
by  Pettenkofer  and  others  respecting  the  relation  between  the 
gronnd-water  and  the  prevalence  of  typhoid. 

^^  The  houses  in  Munich  have  ce8S|>oolB  beneath  them,  which  are 
emptied  by  a  hose  and  steam-engine,  from  time  to  time.  The  cess- 
pools are  m  many  instances  not  cemented ;  and  Wolfsteiner  men- 
tions that  he  resides  in  a  large  house  with  many  other  inhabitants, 
and  calculates  that  yearly  thirty-five  tons  pass  into  the  cesspool 
under  the  house ;  yet  in  twenty  years  hardly  twenty-five  tons  have 
been  removed,  so  that  in  twenty  years  675  tons  of  excrement  have 
soaked  into  the  ground.  Now  in  Munich  the  warm  houses  help  to 
draw  the  cesspool  air  into  the  rooms,  and  as  the  streets  are  beauti- 
fully paved,  and  no  gas  can  escape  through  them,  the  cesspools 
and  houses  must  be  the  only  ventilating  shafls  for  the  soil  sur.' 

Dr.  Frankland  has  recently  investigated  the  conditions  under 
which  organic  germs  pass  from  sewage  into  air,  and  by  means  of 
decisive  experiments  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  breaking 
up  of  minute  gas  bubbles,  resulting  from  fermentation  or  putrefac- 
tion, is  a  cause  of  the  suspension  of  solid  organic  particles  in  the 
air.  If,  therefore,  through  the  stagnation  of  sewage,  or  construc- 
tive defects  which  allow  the  retention  of  excrementitious  matters 
for  several  days  in  a  sewer,  putrefaction  sets  in,  then  gases  are 
generated,  and  the  dispersion  into  the  air  of  zymotic  germs  is  very 

Erobablc.      It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance   that    foul 
quids  should  pass  rapidly  and  freely  through  drainage  pipes  and 
sewers,  so  as  to  secure  their  discharge  before  putrefaction  sets'  in. 

In  the  Sanitary  Record  for  April  13th,  1877,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham 
discussed  the  importance  of  hydro-geological  surveys  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  and  later  in  the  year,  namely,  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, read  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  before  the  Sanitary  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,  at  Leamington.  He  cited  several  instances  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  the  underground  current,  as 
determined  by  the  geological  formation,  would  have  prevented  con- 
tamination of  wells  by  appropriate  location  of  cesspools.  In  view 
of  numerous  specifications  given  by  him  it  is  evident  that  the  assign- 
ment of  a  minimum  "  protective  distance  "  of  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  from  a  cemetery  gives  no  guarantee  of  safety,  if  the  well 
should  be  below  the  contaminating  source,  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
subterranean  flow.  This  recalls  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Lausanne,  near  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proved  by  positive  experiments  that  the  contaminating  material  was 
carried  two  miles  under  a  bill  to  a  village  on  the  opposite  side,  this 
village  being  on  the  direct  line  of  flow  of  the  subterranean  water, 
and  on  a  lower  grade.* 

.  *  **  In  conducting  a  hydro-geological  survey,  it  should  be  thoroughly  borne 
in  mind  that^  though  as  a '  rule  water  underground  follows  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  surface  of  the  district,  often  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
There  arc  also  circumstances  which  may  modify  the  flow  of  water,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  abstraction  of  a  large  volume  of  water  at  a  particular  point  by 
pumping  from  a  well,  which  well  would  become  the  centre  for  a  drainage-area 
extending,  in  all  probability,  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  well ;  or  in 
some  flat  districts  the  elevation  of  the  water  line  of  a  river,  in  time  of  flood. 
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The  now  well-known  inflnence  of  dampness  of  soil  in  causing 
consumption,  as  demonstrated  by  Buchanan  in  England  and  Bow- 
ditch  in  America,  makes  it  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  select 
suitable  ground  for  dwelling-houses.  When  in  towns  and  cities 
such  a  selection  is  precluded  by  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  defi- 
nite spot,  and  the  retentiveness  of  a  stiff  clay  soil  does  not  admit 
of  effectual  underground  drainage,  it  is  held  by  the  best  sanitary 
architects  that  dwellings  should  be  constructed  without  cellars  and 
be  well  raised  above  the  ground,  with  a  free  ventilation  between 
the  surface  and  the  ground  floor  of  the  house. 

As  to  other  sanitaiy  requirements  in  connection  with  dwellings 
I  need  say  no  more  than  that  the  greatest  trouble  relates  not  bo 
much  to  the  want  of  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  required  as  to 
the  practical  difficulties  of  execution.  They  are  questions  of  archi- 
tectural and  sanitary  engineering  rather  than  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. All  concede  the  great  importance  of  thorough  ventilation 
of  sewers  and  soil  pipes,  but  sanitary  engineers  still  differ  widely 
as  to  the  safest  and  most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  this 
object. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  real  progress  has  been  made  towards  a 
definite  solution  of  the  great  sanitary  problem  of  th^  purification 
and  final  disposal  of  sewage  since  the  elaborate  reports  of  Dr.  C. 
F.  Folsom,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  seventh  and  eighth  annual  reports  of  the  Board.  From 
these  exhaustive  reports  it  appears  that  purification  by  the  oxidiz- 
ing influence  of  a  porous  soil  is  the  only  process  which  gives  satis- 
factory results,  and  that  these  results  may  be  almost  complete  if  the 
operation  be  well  conducted. 

The  common  practice  in  America  of  discharging  the  sewage  of 
cities  and  towns  into  the  nearest  river  or  running  water  will  not 
long  be  tolerated  where  other  populations  are  dependent,  wholly  or 
in  part,  on  such  streams  for  their  water  supply.  Massachusetts  has 
already  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  legislating  against 
the  pollution  of  rivers. 

HOW  TO  PBBVKNT  THE   SPBBAD   OP   CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  stamping  out  the  infectious  diseases  which  are  yet 
theoretically  preventable.  In  addition  to  the  obstacles  arising  from 
false  ideas  of  economy,  intensified  by  ignorance  and  sloth,  we  have 
to  encounter  yet  graver  difficulties  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
fectious diseases  are  subject  to  epidemic  as  well  as  local  influences, 

may  reverse  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  underground  water,  unless,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  wells  which  are  known  to  be  tidal,  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  to  the  river  is  very  large.  It  is  hardly  possihle,  in  a  town  where  there 
are  so  many  points  for  pollution,  to  so  locate  a  surface  well  as  not  to  be  affected 
by  some  of  them.  The  use  of  the  water  from  surface  wells  within  a  town 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  prohibited  being  used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is 
ra&er  singular  that,  while  measures  are  being  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  streams  flowing  on  the  surface,  and  which,  by  the  way,  have 
never  been  traced  to  be  the  cause  of  disease,  no  one  has  thought  of  the  great 
evils  that  have  resulted,  and  wiU  result,  from  the  pollution  of  the  underground 
sources  of  the  water-supply.*'— JSo^cftftri  Latham,  loe,  oit. 
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and  though  the  latter  are  amenable  to  sanitation,  we  know  too 
little  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  former  to  be  able  to  attack  them 
with  mach  probability  of  success.     And  yet  the  very  remarkable 
manner  in  which  they  recur,  at  somewhat  regular  periods,  may  and 
should  serve  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  their  spread.     Dr. 
Ransome,  of  Manchester,  England,  has  presented  some  striking 
illustrations  of  the  cycles  of  recurrence  of  the  epidemics  of  zymotic 
diseases,  diseases  which  by  their  very  class  names  might  be  sup- 
posed to  depend  exclusively  on  local  causes.     In  a  lecture  delivered 
by  this  gentleman  before  the  National  Health  Society  in  May,  1877, 
he  exhibited  diagrams  representing  graphically  cycles  that  have 
been  observed  for  upwards  of  a  century  by  small-pox,  scarlet-fever, 
and  measles.     They  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  tendency 
of  these  diseases  to  recur  in  certain  definite  periods,  and  they 
showed,  moreover,  the  difference  between  the  coui*se  followed  in 
densely  peopled  England  and  in  the  sparse  population  of  Sweden. 
The  period  of  recurrence  for  small-pox  appears  to  have  been  six  or 
seven  years,  that  for  measles  five  or  six  years,  and  scarlet-fever  has 
a  greater  wave  length  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  with  lesser  undu- 
lations of  about  five  years.     The  sudden  interference  with  the  cyc- 
lical period  of  small-pox  brought  about  by  vaccination  is  clearly 
shown,  so  that  Dr.  Ransome  is  inclined  to  think  that  to  point  to 
these  diagrams  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  anti-vaccination- 
ist  who  presumes  to  doubt  the  efiicacy  of  this  means  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  this  horrible  disease.     "We  ought,"  he  says,  "always  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  these  disorders,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
curve  that  they  usually  follow  ought  to  assist  us  in  preparing  to 
deal  effectually  with  them  at  their  periods  of  greatest  prevalence." 
He  also  considers  as  suggestive  and  instructive  the  curious  fact 
that  those  epidemics  which  chiefly  affect  certain  organs  of  the  body 
are  the  most  common  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  other  non- 
specific affections  of  those  organs  are  prevalent  and  in  places  most 
favorable  to  those  diseases.      Thus  whooping-cough  and  measles 
generally  attain  their  highest  prevalence  as   epidemics  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  when  bronchitis  and  other  affections  of  the  air  pas- 
sages abound.     Scarlet  fever  nearly  always  spreads  most  rapidly 
in  autumn  and  occasionally  in  the  spring,  and  at  both  these  sea- 
sons relaxed  and  ulcerated  throats  are  most  common.    And  so  for 
cholera  and  enteric  fever,  of  which  the  maximum  prevalence  is  in 
summer  and  autumn  respectively,  in  accordance  with  an  observa- 
tion of  Murchison  that  "  circumscribed  epidemics,  or  the  ordinary 
autumnal  increase  of  fever,  are  often  preceded  by  a  great  increase 
of  diarrhcea."     **  It  may  be,"  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ransome,  "  that 
the  weakness  of  particular  organs  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
entrance  of  the  epidemic  poison  which  has  an  elective  affinity  for 
those  organs,  and  we  may  be  able  to  meet  and  to  ward  off  attacks 
of   epidemics  by  paying  especial  attention  to  the  prevention  of 
diseases  that  weaken   or  predispose  those  organs  to  attack."    Dr.' 
J.  Sinclair  Holden,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  at  Leamington,  last  October,  aimed  to 
show  that  careful  investigation  could  usually  discover  the  rule  of 
law  under  all  the  apparent  irregularity  and  caprice  of  contagion. 
He  referred  particularly  to  scarlatina,  which  had  been  mainly  studied 
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in  connection  with  severe  cases.  The  mild  cases,  cdways  the  most 
infectious,  were  not  so  closely  scrutinized  and  kept  under  sanitary 
supervision.  Whei'ever  an  outbreak  occurred  a  raild  case  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it ;  whereas  where  isolated  cases  cropped  up  and 
led  to  no  other  cases,  the  rationale  given  was  that  the  mild  cases 
shed  an  almost  invisible  poison  dust  from  the  skin,  and  were  let 
loose  on  society  in  this  stage,  and  because  they  were  never  really 
ill,  little  restramt  was  maintained.  Hence  the  importance  of  con- 
verting the  dry  scaly  dust  into  a  moist  controllable  form,  by  fre- 
quent rubbing  of  the  whole  body,  as  soon  as  the  faintest  rash 
appeared,  with  oil  or  lard,  this  injunction  being  most  imperative  in 
the  class  of  mild  cases." 

Two  members  of  this  Association,  who  have  won  honorable  dis- 
tinction by  their  zealous  devotion  to  sanitary  studies,  have  recently 
placed  on  record  their  apparently  successful  experience  in  attempts 
to  control  zymotic  disease  by  prophylactic  treatment.  Dr.  Ezra  M. 
Hunt,  my  immediate  predecessor  as  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  State 
Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene,  has  published  two  interesting  and 
suggestive  articles  in  the  Medical  liecord  of  New  York,  for  Sep- 
tember 22d  and  December  8th,  1877,  on  the  prevention  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphthena  by  individual  sanitation.  Dr.  L.  D.  Waterman, 
of  Indianapolis,  in  a  short  article  in  the  Practitioner,  of  London,  for 
March  of  the  current  year,  states  that  his  use  of  sulphurous  acid  ad- 
ministered on  antizymotic  principles  has  been  strikingly  successful. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Syson,  a  medical  officer  of  health,  in  a  well-written 
aper  on  the  "  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Zymotic  Diseases,"  read 
efore  the  Hunt's  Medical  Society,  and  published  in  Public  Health 
for  November  9th,  1877,  puts  in  a  strong  claim  for  antiseptic  medi- 
cine, and  states  that  in  1866  he  supposed  himself  to  have  discovered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  vaccinate  where  the  patient  was  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  arsenic,  which  induced  him  subsequently  to 
see  bow  far  arsenic  would  exercise  antagonistic  influence  to  small- 
pox. In  three  cases  the  results  quite  conflrmed  his  anticipations. 
Yet  more  decisive  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  same 
agent,  both  as  a  curative  and  a  prophylactic  in  cases  of  rinderpest. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Baxter,  whose  experimental  studies  of  certain  disinfect- 
ants, as  recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  Local  Goverament  Board  for  1875,  fully  warranted  his 
announcing  some  positive  and  some  negative  conclusions  of  more  or 
less  value,  has  quite  recently  expounded  his  latest  views  on  the 
"  Theoretical  Aspects  of  Disinfection,"  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society 
of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  He  justly,  m  my  opinion,  regards 
the  evidence  of  the  causal  relation  of  septic  microzymes  to  putre- 
factive changes  to  be  now  too  strong  to  be  disputed,  which  could 
not  have  been  affirmed  with  certamtv  so  late  as  three  years  ago. 
While  abstaining  from  dogmatic  assertions  as  to  the  completeness 
of  the  proof  of  the  parasitic  theory  of  communicable  disease,  and 
as  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  contagium  particles,  he  yet  recognized 
certain  analogies  between  these  contagia  and  the  septic  microzymes, 
and  adds  that  *^if  it  could  be  empirically  ascertained  that  both 
stood  in  much  the  same  quantitative  relation  to  certain  destructive 
chemical  agencies,  one  might  provisionally  accept  the  generalization 
that  germicidal  was  a  measure  of  disinfectant  power." 
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If,  then,  contagia  were  propagated  only  by  continiuyus  develop- 
ment, whether  in  the  infected  organism  or  in  its  excretions,  m  ac- 
cordance with  Budd's  theory  in  regard  to  the  contagium  of  typhoid 
fever,  the  outlook  would,  indeed,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Baxter,  "  be 
very  hopeful,  and  we  might  even  anticipate  an  approach  to  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  work  of  disinfection,  by  subjecting  all 
matters  immediately  afler  their  removal  from  the  affected  person, 
and  before  any  dilution  or  admixture,  to  the  full  influence  of  one 
or  other  among  the  destructive  agencies  at  our  command." 

This  result  is  feasible,  and  ought  to  be  realized  in  the  case  of 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  possibly  some  other  zymotic  affections, 
but  unhappily  this  is  not  the  case,  as  I  believe,  with  typhoid  and 
some  others.  That  typhoid  fever — I  will  not  say  may  be  generated 
spontaneously,  for  I  believe  it  to  depend  on  a  living  contagium,  and 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  spontaneous  generation  of 
living  organisms — but  that  it  may  appear  in  a  given  place  otherwise 
than  by  direct  importation  by  either  persons  or  fomites,  has,  I 
think,  been  placed  beyond  question.  It  would  surely  be  unwar- 
rantable to  say  that  a  case  of  typhoid  had  originated  spontaneously, 
that  is,  that  the  contagium  had  originated  de  novo  in  the  spot  where 
it  was  manifested,  until  every  possible  channel  by  which  it  might 
have  been  introduced  from  without,  either  at  or  near  the  time,  or  at 
some  not  very  distant  epoch,  had  been  excluded.  In  some  of  these 
cases  it  would  appear  that  the  contagion  may  be  wafted  in  clouds  of 
definite  width  over  long  distances,  giving  rise  to  true,  wide-spreading 
epidemics,  while  in  others  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  germs  long 
buried  may  be  disinterred  and  be  awakened  into  activity  by  up- 
turning of  the  soil.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  artificial  disin- 
fection would  be  for  the  most  part  practically  inoperative.  For 
such  modes  of  approach  we  can  only  oppose  to  the  morbific  agent 
such  defensive  measures  as  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  drainage, 
the  use  of  uncontaminated  water,  wholesome  food,  and  a  brave 
cheerfulness  of  spirits. 

CONTAGIUM    VIVUM. 

No  other  subject  within  the  scope  of  sanitary  inquiry  has  excited 
greater  interest  during  the  past  year  than  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  contagious  material  of 
the  infectious  fevers.  The  doctrine  of  a  contagium  vivum  has  been 
recently  assailed  with  earnestness  and  vigor  by  that  able  and  zeal- 
ous sanitarian,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Neveitneless,  that  doctrine 
has  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  not  only  in  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  its  avowed  adherents,  but  still  more  in  the  variety  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  analogies  by  which  it  is  sustained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Dr.  Bnr- 
don-Sanderson,  who  still  holds  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  living  conta- 
gia, seemed  to  give  up  the  germ  theory,  in  that  he  denied  to  conta- 
gium the  attribute  of  structure  in  the  anatomical  sense,  and  main- 
tained that,  ^^  so  far  as  the  morphologist  is  concerned,  germs  have 
quietly  gone  out  of  court,  and  given  place  to  things  which  are  ultra- 
microscopical — to  molecular  aggregates — of  which  all  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  they  occupy  the  border-land  between  the  living  and  non- 
living things."    I  have  elsewhere  commented  upon  the  weakness  of 
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the  argument  implied  by  this  statement,  as  really  resting  upon  no 
other  basis  than  the  limits  of  microscopic  demonstration,  and  I  cited 
the  admission  of  its  author  that,  ''  after  all,  contagium  resembles  an 
organism  much  more  than  it  resembles  a  chemical  body,  for  its 
characteristic  behavior  is  such  as,  if  it  had  structure,  would  prove 
it  to  be  living.  "What,"  he  asks,  "is  more  characteristic  of  living  pro- 
toplasm than  that  while  maintaining  its  own  integrity  it  alters  the 
surrounding  medium?" 

Assuming  that  the  matter  of  contagium  is  identical  with  the 
"  germinal  matter"  of  bacteria,  Dr.  Sanderson  endeavors  to  fortify 
his  position  as  to  the  absence  of  morphological  characters,  by  advert- 
ing to  the  fact  that  this  geiminal  matter  resists  destructive  influences 
which  are  fatal  to  the  adult  bacteria.  Prof.  Tyndall  has  shown  that 
this  argument  is  utterly  without  validity.  lie  adverts,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  June  2l8t,  1877, 
to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  contagium  of  splenic  fever  appears 
under  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  fugitive  and  readily  destroyed, 
the  other  persistent  and  destroyed  with  difficulty.  It  had  been 
shown  by  Koch,  and  also  by  Cohn,  that  the  fugitive  contagium  is 
the  fully-developed  organism  of  bacillus  anthracis,  while  the  per- 
sistent contagium  is  the  spore  of  that  organism.  So  likewise  the 
observations  of  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  establish  a  great  difference 
between  the  death  temperatures  of  adult  monads  and  monad  germs. 
With  a  magnifying  power  of  5,000  diameters,  these  gentlemen 
demonstrated  the  production  of  spores  by  adult  organisms,  some  of 
which  organisms  did  not  exceed  the  1-6000  of  an  inch.  The  young 
spores  were  watched  through  to  the  adult  condition,  and  it  was  found 
that,- while  a  temperature  of  140®  F.  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  adults,  the  spores  were  able  to  grow  even  after  having 
been  heated  to  SOO®  F.  for  ten  minutes.  "  Can  it  be  philosophical," 
asks  Mr.  Dallinger,  "  with  the  life  history  of  bacteria  still  unknown, 
to  assume  it  as  a  different  method  of  propagation  ?" 

Then  as  to  the  ultra-microscopical  minuteness  of  the  contagious 
particles,  Prof.  Tyndall  argues  with  pertinency  and  force  that 
"between  the  microscopic  limit  and  the  true  molecular  limit, 
there  is  room  for  infinite  permutations  and  combinations,"  and  he 
invokes  the  uniformity  of  nature  to  sustain  his  .position  that  "  a 
particle,  whether  great  or  small,  which,  when  sown,  produces  a 
plant,  is  proved  thereby  to  be  the  germ  of  that  plant,"  certainly  as 
defensible  and  rational  a  position  as  that  of  Dr.  Sandei*son,  that 
a  particle,  however  fruitful  it  may  be,  ceases  to  be  a  genn  and 
"dwindles  to  a  molecular  aggregate"  when  it  becomes  ultra- 
microscopical. 

Dr.  Sanderson  has,  moreover,  denied  with  emphasis  that  any  ex- 
periments of  Bastian  or  others  have  proved  the  possibility  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  citing  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Samuel- 
son,  Pfluger,  and  Prof.  Tyndall  in  opposition  to  the  inconclusive 
ones  of  Dr.  Bastian.  It  was  shown  by  the  former  gentlemen,  as  it 
had  been  shown  several  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman, 
that  an  extension  of  the  time  during  which  the  boiling  temperature 
was  ifiaintained,  or  a  slight  elevation  of  the  temperature  above  the 
boiling  point,  would,  in  all  cases,  completely  sterilize  any  organic 
infusion.    More  recently  Prof.  Tyndall  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
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on  the  cause  of  the  diversity  of  results  obtained  by  difierent  per- 
sons, or  by  the  same  party  at  different  times  in  attempts  to  sterilize 
organic  infusions.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  trustworthy  ob- 
servations of  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  on  the  remarkable  difference 
between  adult  monads  and  their  demonstrable  spores  in  respect  of 
the  power  of  resisting  heat.  It  occurred  to  Prof.  Tyndall  that  as 
doubtless  a  similar  difference  existed  between  the  finished  organism 
and  the  germinal  particles  in  the  case  of  bacteria,  so,  too,  the  power 
of  extreme  resistance  exhibited  by  the  germ  would  probably  be 
greatly  lessened  the  nearer  the  germ  is  to  its  final  sensitive  condi- 
tion. Seeds  soften  before  and  during  germination,  and  assuming 
that  this  takes  place  in  the  germinal  particles  as  preparatory  to  their 
development  into  the  mature  organisms.  Prof.  Tyndall  determined 
to  apply  a  crucial  test.  An  infusion  infected  with  the  most  power- 
fully resistant  germs,  but  otherwise  protected  against  the  floating 
matters  of  the  air,  is  gradually  raised  to  its  boiling  point.  Such 
germs  as  had  reached  the  soft  and  plastic  state  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  development  into  bacteria  would  thus  be  destroyed. 
The  infusion  is  then  put  aside  in  a  warm  room  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  If  for  twenty  we  might  have  the  liquid  charged  with  well 
developed  bacteria.  To  anticipate  this,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours  we  raise  the  infusion  a  second  time  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
which,  as  before,  will  destroy  all  the  germs  then  approachmg  their 
final  development.  The  infusion  is  again  put  aside  for  ten  or  twelve 
houre,  and  the  process  of  heating  is  repeated.  By  this  method  of 
discontinuous  and  repeated  application  of  heat  we  kill  the  germs 
in  the  order  of  their  resistance,  and  finally  kill  the  last  of  them,  by 
a  temperature  no  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  at  the  ordinary 
pressure,  and  maintained  for  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  **No 
infusion,"  says  Prof.  Tyndall,  "  can  withstand  this  process  if  it  be 
repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times."  He  applied  it  to  infusions 
of  a  great  variety  of  substances,  including  those  most  tenacious 
of  life.  Not  one  of  them  bore  the  ordeal.  These  results  were 
clearly  foreseen  before  they  were  realized,  so  that  the  germ-theory 
fulfils  the  test  of  every  true  theory,  that  test  being  the  power  of 
prevision. 

The  attack  of  Dr.  Richardson  on  the  germ  theory  of  disease  is 
far  more  uncompromising,  his  views  being  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  there  being  a  living  and  self-multiplying  contagium. 
He  contends  that  the  poisons  of  the  various  communicable  diseases 
are  modified  secretions^  and  these,  though  products  of  living  organs, 
are  not  themselves  living,  but  really  dead  matter,  and  that  different 
diseases  are  caused  by  secretions  of  different  glands. 

These  views  relative  to  the  glandular  origin  of  contagious  dis- 
eases were  first  promulgated  in  1867,  and,  with  a  single  exception 
relating  to  his  alleged  success  in  isolating  the  poison  of  septic  mat- 
ter, which  he  regards  as  a  type  of  the  contagia  of  all  the  commu- 
nicable diseases.  I  believe  that  his  twenty  or  more  propositions  laid 
down  in  his  recent  address  as  President  of  the  Sanitary  Congress  at 
Leamington,  have  failed  to  meet  with  acceptance  either  on  the  part 
of  the  general  medical  public  or  with  special  investigators  in  the 
same  department  of  pathological  inquiry. 

Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson   has   shown,  by  his  experiments  on   the 
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propagation  of  infective  inflammations,  that,  in  cases  of  putrid  intoxi- 
cation caused  by  the  injection  of  septic  matter  from  which  the  septic 
organisms  have  been  previously  separated,  if  the  dose  be  not  so  large 
as  to  kill  the  animal  in  a  few  hours,  there  is  usually  a  rapid  recov- 
ery, the  septic  poison  not  having  the  slightest  tendency  to  multiply 
in  the  infected  body^  provided  that  the  access  of  microzymes  be  ex- 
cluded. This  presents  a  most  remarkable  contrast  with  the  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  the  contagia  of  the  zymotic  diseases,  and  the 
difference  is  full  of  significance.  In  like  manner  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Satterthwaitc,  in  concert  with  Prof,  Edward  Curtis,  as  reported 
in  the  paper  read  by  the  first-named  gentleman  before  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  had  reference  chiefly  to  the 
poisonous  matter  of  putrid  infusions,  and  only  showed  what  Burdon- 
Sanderson  had  already  established,  that  this  matter,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing intense  sepsis,  is  a  chemical  and  not  a  living  substance. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  has  established  another  fact  on  equally 
incontestable  experimental  evidence,  namely,  that  this  chemical 
poison  is  the  product  of  bacterial  activity,  and  cannot  be  other- 
wise manufactured.  The  error  of  the  germ-crazy  folks,  if  en^or 
there  be,  consists  according  to  him,  "  not  in  stating  that  bacteria 
are  of  pathological  importance,  but  in  asserting  that  because  A 
produces  B,  and  B  produces  C,  therefore  C  cannot  be  produced 
unless  A  is  present.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  the  yeast 
plant  is  the  agent  in  the  production  of  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  bacteria  are  the  agents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  septicsBmia ;  but  just  as  if  there  were  no  yeast  plant  there 
would  be  no  drunkenness,  so  if  there  were  no  bacteria  there  would 
be  no  septicaemia. 

The  septic  poison  we  have  seen  to  be  an  exclusive  product  of 
bacterial  development, — a  product  which  bacteria  are  capable  of 
manufacturing  from  unorganized  and  perfectly  harmless  material, — a 
product  which,  although  incapable  of  passing  through  certain  kinds 
of  filters,  is  soluble  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Pathologically,  we  have 
seen  that  it  does  not  act  the  part  of  a  specific  contagium ;  that,  in 
order  to  the  production  of  its  morbific  effects,  a  sufficient  quantity 
must  be  introduced  into  the  circulation ;  and,  further,  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  effect  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  introduced ;  so 
that  if  the  amount  be  not  too  great,  the  tendency  is  to  a  favorable, 
not  to  a  fatal,  termination.  But  every  one  knows  that  there  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  clinical  experience  instances  of  a  sort  of  septi- 
caemia of  a  more  virulent  kind ;  cases,  for  example,  of  septic  periton- 
itis, in  which  the  quantity  of  the  agent  required  to  produce  the  fatal 
result  is  not  measured  by  drops  or  grains,  but  (if  one  may  so  express 
oneself)  in  homoBopathic  doses ;  cases  in  which  we  at  once  recognize 
that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  poison  of  which  the  effect  is  deter- 
mined by  its  quantity,  but  with  a  ferment  of  which  the  destructive- 
ness  to  life  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  rapidity  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  inevitably  fatal  result  of  these  malignant  forms  of  septi- 
caemia preceded  by  "  diffuse  suppurative  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
tissHe  "  (pysBmia),  surrounding  the  gateway  of  access  by  which  the 
poison  was  introduced,  and  by  delirium  and  collapse,  "being  partly, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  specific  contagion,  but 
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principally  to  the  enormous  development  in  the  organism  of  the 
ordinary  septic  poison."* 

While  thus  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  siniple  septicaBmia  the 
microzymes  are  not  the  direct  agents  which  produce  the  pathologi- 
cal results,  we  may  justly  enter  a  protest  against  the  grave  error  of 
tliose  who  "  maintain,  in  the  face  of  all  the  experimental  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  during  the  last  few  years,  that  these 
organisms  are  without  pathological  significance."  As  Dr.  Sanderaon 
pertinently  and  justly  remarks,  "  If  these  infinitely  minute  organisms 
are  present  in  every  intensely  infective  inflammation,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  they  stand  in  important  relation  to  the  morbid  process.'^ 
He  has  further  shown  that  bacteria  grown  in  Pasteur's  cultivating 
liquid,  there  being  no  putrid  album'enoid  matter  present,  are  for  the 
first  crop  inert,  but  eventually  a  product  is  obtained  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  virulence  of  putrescent  animal  or  vegetable  infusions 
— a  possible  explanation  being  that  the  liquid  becomes  charged  with 
the  excretions  of  the  bacteria  or  with  the  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  dead  bacteria. 

Now  as  to  the  doctrine  of  a  specific  corvtagium  vivum  for  each 
of  the  specific  fevers,  I  think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  most  of  the 
objections  urged  against  this  doctrine,  to  remark  that  however 
plausible  some  of  these  objections  may  appear,  they  are  at  once  re- 
futed by  the  conceded  positive  demonstration  of  such  a  contaginm 
in  a  single  case,  namely,  splenic  fever.  Koch  having  ascertained 
that  the  bacillfis  anthracis  produces  spores  when  grown  in  the  cul- 
tivating liquid,  proceeded  to  test  the  pathogenic  activity  of  rods 
and  spores  as  thus  produced.  The  inoculation  of  either  rods  or 
spores  into  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  of  a  mouse  produced  splenic 
fever  in  every  instance.  If  the  tested  material  caused  no  develop- 
ment of  rods  and  spores  in  the  incubator,  it  failed  to  produce  splenic 
fever  by  inoculation.  "  Proof,"  says  Dr.  Roberts,  "  could  go  no 
further ;  the  infection  absolutely  followed  the  specific  organism — ^it 
came  with  it,  it  went  with  it.  These  observations  were  repeated 
with  the  strictest  precautions  at  the  Physiological  Institute  at  Bres- 
lau,  under  the  eyes  of  Prof.  Cohn  and  other  competent  observers, 
who  fully  corroborated  their  exactness."  The  proof  is  likewise 
nearly  complete  in  the  case  of  relapsing  fever.  It  is  now  generally 
known  that  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Obermeier,  of  Berlin,  of  minute 
spiral  organisms  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  relapsing 
fever,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  later  observers.  An  elaborate 
monograph  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Ileydenrich,  of  St.  Petersburg,  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Roberts  in  his  Address  in  Medicine  before  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  August,  1877.  It  is  based  on  forty-six  cases, 
which  were  studied  with  the  most  minute  care,  the  blood  being 
examined  and  the  temperature  being  observed  from  two  to  six 
times  each  day.  Altogether  over  a  thousand  examinations  of  the 
blood  were  made.  Now  the  spiral  organisms  are  found  during  the 
paroxysms ;  they  disappear  at  the  crisis,  and  are  absent  during  the 
apyrexial  periods.  The  fever  is  easily  communicated  to  a  healthy 
person  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from  the 

*  Burden  Sanderson,  Lectures  on  the  Infective  Processes  of  Diseasa 
British  Medical  Jmimal,  February  9th,  1878. 
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disease,  but  the  blood  is  only  infective  during  the  paroxysms,  when 
it  contains  the  organisms,  but  not  at  the  crbis  nor  during  the  apy- 
rexial  periods,  when  they  are  absent.  None  of  the  fluids  or  secret 
tions  of  the  body  except  the  blood  are  infective,  all  of  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  virus  is  associated  with  spirilla. 

The  fact  that  the  organism  lives  in  the  blood  in  this  fever  furnishes 
thus  a  pei-fectlv  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  local 
lesions  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  does  not 
so  satisfactorily  explain  another  distinctive  peculiarity,  namely,  the 
lack  of  a  protective  influence  of  a  first  attack  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  although  it  is  urged  by  Maclagan  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  a  permanent  impression  may  be  more  readily 
produced  on  a  formed  and  stable  organ  than  on  a  constantly  chang- 
ing fluid  like  the  blood,  and  that  a  contagion  which  finds  its  second 
factor  in  an  individual  organ  or  tissue  is,  therefore,  more  likely  to 
produce  a  peimanent  impression  than  one  which  finds  its  second 
factor  in  the  circulating  nuids. 

These  facts  relating  to  splenic  and  relapsing  fevers,  as  furnishing 
a  positive  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  contagium  vivum  in  its 
application  to  those  particular  diseases,  sweep  away  the  objections 
urged  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  others  against  that  doctrine  in  gen- 
eral, and  leave  us  free  to  accept  general  analogies  as  legitimat6  data 
for  making  a  provisional  assumption  of  a  similar  contagium  in  the 
case  of  other  infectious  fevers  in  which  disease-producing  organisms 
have  not  yet  been  detected. 

The  theory  which  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  the  infectious  fevers 
to  the  agency  of  living  parasites  had  floated  before  men's  minds  in 
a  vague  way  for  many  centuries.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  that  there  had  been  observed  a 
sufficient  body  of  appropriate  facts  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  as  a 
legitimate  hypothesis,  when  Ilenle,  in  Germany,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  a  Dr.  Cowdell,  in  England,  nearly  about  the 
same  time  and  quite  independently  of  each  other,  promulgated  very 
pronounced  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  defended  them  with  an  im- 
posing array  of  striking  facts  and  ingenious  and  plausible  arguments, 
liiebermeister  says  of  Henle  that  he  elaborated  the  theory  of  a  con- 
tagium vivum  in  1853,  with  as  much  modesty  as  thoroughness, 
though  even  as  early  as  1840  he  had  maintained  it  with  convincing 
loric. 

Dr.  Mitchell's  lectures  on  the  cryptogamous  origin  of  malarious 
and  epidemic  fevers,  delivered  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1846-47,  and  subsequently  published  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  class,  attracted  general  attention  and 
elicited  strong  expressions  of  commendation  from  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession,  especially  from  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
then  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  "  On  the  Diseases 
of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America."  About  a  year  later, 
and  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  essay.  Dr. 
Cowdeil,  of  London,  published  "A  Disquisition  on  Pestilential 
Cholera,  being  an  attempt  to  explain  its  Phenomena,  Nature,  Cause, 
Prevention  and  Treatment  by  Reference  to  an  Extiinsic  Fungus  Ori- 
gin." A  contemporary  critic  in  the  JBritish  and  Foreign  Medico- 
ChirurgiccU  Review^  in  a  commendatory  notice  of  Dr.  Cowdell's 
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book,  advised  him  to  extend  hie  hypothesis  to  all  epidemicB,  suggest- 
ing that  "he  would  perhaps  find  yellow  fever  and  the  plague  still 
more  to  his  purpose  than  cholera,"  It  was  not,  however,  until  after 
the  publication  of  Pasteur's  reaearclies  on  ferinentatioti  and  putre- 
faction, within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  germ  theory,  previ- 
ously regarded  aa  at  most  a  plausible  conjecture,  began  to  be  treated 
as  a  serious  pathological  doctrine,  being  warmly  advocated  by  lead- 
ing minds  in  the  jtrofession,  though  as  camcstly  oppoaed  by  others 
of  equal  standing  and  authority.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  spe- 
cific organisms  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals  suffering  from 
splenic  fever,  and  iu  the  blood  of  human  beings  affected  with  relaps- 
ing fever,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  spread  of  this  doctrine, 
which  now  counts  among  its  adherents  many  of  the  leading  minds 
of  the  profession,  and  which  is  supported  by  analogies  of  great 
variety  and  siguificancc.  The  latest  systematic  exposition  of  these 
analogies  which  I  have  seen  is  given  by  Dr.  Wra.  Itoberts,  of  Man- 
chester, in  an  admirable  address  before  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, held  in  that  city  in  August  of  last  year.  This  address  has 
been  published  in  extenso  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  and  in  the 
Medioid  Times  and  Gaeelte,  of  London,  August  11,  1877,  and  con- 
tains, besides  a  summary  of  previous  observations  by  others,  some 
original  experiments  by  the  author  himself.  The  object  of  some  of 
these  experiments  was  to  indicate  a  curious  resemblance  between 
the  action  of  yeast  and  the  phenomena  of  a  contagious  fever,  and 
of  others,  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Pasteur  and  Tyndall,  that 
organic  matter  has  no  inherent  power  of  gencmting  bacteria,  and 
no  inherent  power  of  passing  into  decomposition,  but  that  bacteria 
are  the  actual  agents  of  decomposition,  and  that  they  owe  their 
origin  exclusively  to  parent  germa  derived  from  the  surrounding 
media.  In  addition  to  the  experiments  relating  to  this  latter  poiut, 
he  further  fortifies  his  conclusions  by  an  argument  based  upon  a 
striking  generalization,  whiclf  is,  I  believe,  at  least  in  the  application 
of  the  fact,  original  with  himself.  "  Saprophytes,"  under  which 
general  designation  he  includes  all  the  organisms  associated  with 
the  decomposition  and  decay  of  organic  matter,  "  are,"  lie  says,  "  as 
is  well  known,  destitute  of  chloropliyll,  and,  like  all  such  plants,  they 
are  unable  to  assimilate  carbonic  acid.  They  obtain  their  carbon 
exolusivcly  from  more  complex  compounds  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  them  by  preexisting  living  beings."  This,  of  course,  waa 
a  familiarly  known  fact,  but  Dr.  Roberts  has  sagaciously  drawn  the 
oonelusion  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  primordial  forms 
of  life  conld  have  belonged  to  this  group;  "for,  if  we  throw  our- 
selves back  in  imagination  to  that  remote  era  when  iife^  first  ap- 
peared on  the  globe,  we  should  find  oui-selves  in  a  purely  inorganic 
world — amid  conditions  in  which  saprophytes  could  not  possibly 
)tain  nourishment.  The  special  function  of  the  saprophytes 
ler  of  nature  is  to  destroy,  not  create,  organic  matter ;  and 
titute  not  the  first,  but  the  last  link  in  the  biological  chain, 
a  regard  the  order  of  life  as  it  now  proceeds  on  the  earth's 
e  may  describe  it  as  beginning  with  the  chlorophyll  body, 
g  with  the  saprophyte.  The  chlorophyll  body  ia  the  only 
irm  of  protoplasm  which  obtains  all  ita  nutriment  from 
sources.     ... 
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"If  ever  I  should  be  privileged  to  witness  an  abrogenic  birth,  I 
should  certainly  not  expect  to  see  a  saprophyte ;  I  should  rather 
expect  to  see  a  8])eck  of  protoplasm,  slowly  formed,  without  definite 
shape  or  dimensions,  and  nourishing  itself,  like  the  chlorophyll 
body  on  a  purely  mineral  diet.  The  more  one  reflects  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
saprophytes  is  impossible.  Speaking  as  an  evolutionist,  I  should 
rather  infer  that  saprophytes  were  a  late  development — probably  a 
degradation  from  some  algal  forms,  which  had  found  their  profit  in 
feeding  on  waste  organic  matter,  and  which  gradually  lost  their 
chlorophyll  through  want  of  use,  and  with  it  their  power  of  feed- 
ing on  an  exclusive  mineral  diet." 

It  has  been  shown,  both  by  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  a  contagium  vivum,  that  there  is  no  constant  and 
easily  recognizable  distinction  between  septic  organisms  which  pro- 
duce the  poison  of  putrid  fever  and  the  common  bacteria  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Cohn  that  the  bacillics  anthraciSy  the 
deadly  contagium  of  splenic  fever,  is  identical  in  form  and  develop- 
ment with  the  bacillus  subtilis,  a  harmless  saprophyte,  the  only 
diflference  he  could  detect  beinsf  that  the  rods  oi  the  former  were 
motionless,  while  those  of  the  latter  exhibit  movements.  The  same 
authority  has  shown  that  the  so-called  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever 
is  really  a  8pirocha3te,  a  genus  distinguished  from  spirillum  by  ex- 
hibiting— in  addition  to  serpentine  movements,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  change  their  place — an  undulation  passing  along  their 
whole  length,  which  has  never  been  observed  in  spirillum.  He  has 
further  shown  that  the  relapsing  fever  species  {S.  ObermeieH)  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  in  form  and  botanical  character  with 
the  spirochoete  plicatilis  of  Ehrenberg,  a  species  found  in  dirty 
water,  from  which  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the 
human  system.* 

Those  who  find  in  such  facts  as  these,  evidence  of  the  falsity  of 
the  germ-theory,  commit,  therefore,  an  obvious  fallacy,  inasmuch  as 
the  apparent  identity  in  anatomical  character  may  be  consistent  with 
a  complete  diversity  in  pathogenic  properties,  whether  this  differ- 
ence depends  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system  giving  rise  to  a 
pathological  infectivity  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
disease  in  addition  to  the  inoculation  of  the  living  contagium  or 
whether  it  depends  upon  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  organisms 
analogous  to  those  which  are  observed  in  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  in  connection  with  the  development  of  permanent 
varieties.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Roberts,  who 
at  least  makes  it  clear  that  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  a  vera 
causa,  which  is  also  appropriate  to  the  effect  which  it  is  invoked  to 
explain.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  contagia  are  organisms,  they  must  neces- 
sarily possess  the  fundamental  tendencies  and  attributes  of  all  organ- 
ized things.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  attributes  is  the 
capacity  for  *  variation '  or  'sporting.'  This  capacity  is  an  essential 
linK  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  Darwin   brings  forth  strong 

♦Abstract  of  Recent  Researches  into  the  History  of  Bacteria,  made  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Colin,  of  Breslau.  By  P.  Jeffrey  Bell. — Micros- 
copical Journal,  JtUy,  1876. 
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grounds  for  the  belief  that  variation  in  plants  and  animals  is  not  the 
result  of  cliance  or  caprice,  but  is  the  definite  effect  of  definite 
(though  often  quite  obscure)  causes.  I  see  no  more  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  the  bacillus  a?ithraci8  is  a  sport  from  the  bacillus  sub- 
tilis  than  in  believing,  as  all  botanists  tell  us,  that  the  bitter  almond 
is  a  sport  from  the  sweet  almond — the  one  a  bland,  inocuous  fruit, 
and  the  other  containing  the  elements  of  a  deadly  poison. 

'^  Cholera  suddenly  breaks  out  in  some  remote  district  in  India 
and  spreads  from  that  centre  over  half  the  globe.  In  three  or  four 
beasons  the  epidemic  dies  away  and  ceases  altogether  from  among 
men.  A  few  years  later  it  reappears  and  spreads  again,  and  disap- 
pears as  before.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  the  cholera  virus  were  an 
occasional  sport  from  some  Indian  saprophyte,  which  by  variation  has 
acquired  a  parasitic  habit,  and  having  run  through  countless  gen- 
erations either  dies  oat  or  reverts  again  to  its  original  type  ?  Simi- 
larly typhoid  fever  might  be  explained  as  a  variation  from  some 
common  saprophyte  of  our  stagnant  pools  or  sewers,  which,  under 
certain  conditions  of  its  own  surroundings,  or  certain  conditions 
within  the  human  body,  acquires  a  parasitic  habit.  Having  acquired 
this  habit  it  becomes  a  contagious  virus,  which  is  transmitted  with 
its  new  habit  through  a  certain  number  of  generations ;  but  finally, 
these  conditions  ceasing,  it  reverts  again  to  its  original  non-parasitic 
type."  How  admirably  this  ingenious  theory  reconciles  the  obser- 
vations of  Murchison  and  others  on  the  occasional  pythogenic  origin 
of  typhoid  fever  with  the  doctiine  of  a  contagium  vivum,  and  har- 
monizes them  with  the  deductions  of  Budd  as  to  the  contintious 
development  of  this  fever,  it  is  needless  to  insist. 

When  we  thus  find  innumerable  analogies  between  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  contagious  fevers  and  those  connected  with  the  devel- 
opment and  life  of  certain  low  organisms,  analogiesn  so  umerous 
and  so  close  that  every  peculiarity  in  the  manifestation  of  the  fevers 
as  to  mode  of  development  and  spreading  will  be  found  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  doctrine  of  a  cofitckgium 
vivum^  and  many  of  them  not  susceptible  of  any  other  explanation ; 
and  that,  moreover,  a  positive  demonstration  has,  it  is  universally 
conceded,  been  given  in  the  case  of  splenic  fever,  not  to  insist  upon 
the  almost  equally  conclusive  proof  in  the  case  of  relapsing  fever 
and  septicsBmia,  nor  upon  the  apparently  conclusive  demonstration 
given  by  Chauveau,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Sanderson  and 
by  Braidwood  and  Yacher,  that  the  contagium  of  vaccinia  and 
variola  consists  of  transparent  vesicles,  first  recognized  by  Lionel 
Beale,  not  exceeding,  according  to  Sanderson,  the  1-20000  inch  in 
diameter,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  a  very  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  in  proof  of  the  general  doctrine  in  question.* 

They  who  are  prone  to  reiterate  the  assertion  that  no  positive 
demonstration  has  been  given  of  a  living  contagium  in  the  case  of 
typhoid,  typhus,  or  the  malarial  fevers,  and  who  seem  to  take  for 
granted  that  until  such  demonstration  has  been  given  it  is  more 
logical  to  doubt,  if  not  to  deny,  the  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of 
causation,  than  to  hold  it  as  a  provisional  hypothesis,  forget  that 
ocular  demonstration  may  be  absolutely  precluded  by  reason  of  an 

*BrUi8h  and  Foreign  MecUco-OhirurgiccU  Beview,  October,  1877,  p.  8d8. 
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ultra^microscopioal  minuteness  of  the  particles ;  that,  however,  be- 
tween the  microscopic  and  molecular  limits  there  is  space  for  count- 
less gradations  of  beings ;  and  that,  after  all,  inferential  proof  may 
be  quite  as  conclusive  as  sensible  demonstration — in  some  cases,  in- 
deed, much  more  so — the  liability  to  commit  logical  fallacies  in  the 
one  case  being  balanced  or  more  than  balanced  by  possible  eiTors  of 
iitterpretation  in  the  other.  What  would  be  thougnt  of  the  scientist 
who  would  doubt,  not  to  say  deny,  the ^  truth  of  the  uudulatory 
theory  of  light  on  the  ground  that  the  supposed  elastic  mediunoi, 
whose  motions  are  believed  to  constitute  the  light  of  the  universe, 
is  itself  invisible,  impalpable,  and  absolutely  imponderable — that  we 
cannot  demonstrate  its  presence  nor  know  anything  of  its  essential 
nature  ?  The  assumption  of  its  existence,  suggested  by  observed 
analogies  between  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  the  known 
effects  of  the  undulations  of  ponderable  fluids,  not  only  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  previously  known  facts,  but  has 
enabled  competent  philosophers  to  predict  and  thus  to  discover 
other  more  recondite  phenomena  which  had  eluded  direct  observa- 
tion. No  proof  could  be  stronger  than  this.  In  like  manner,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  doctrine  of  a  contagium  vivum  from  those  infectious  fe- 
vers in  which  positive  ocular  demonstration  of  its  presence  has  been 
given  to  others  of  the  same  class,  in  regard  to  which  ocular  demon- 
stration may  be  precluded  presumably  by  reason  of  the  extreme  mi- 
nuteness of  the  particles,  is  fully  justified  by  the  uniformity  of  Nature. 

0 

Good  health  is  to  teachers  their  chief  capital  stock,  without 
which  all  other  investments  in  i)rofessional  power  are  of  little  value. 
The  demands  upon  this  vital  capital  are  so  constant  and  pressing 
that  the  holder  is  liable  to  lose  his  possessions  ere  he  is  aware  of  it, 
and  before  he  has  reached  the  meridian  of  life  and  usefulness.  The 
trouble  lies  not  so  much  in  the  mere  work  of  teaching  as  in  the 
worry,  fret,  and  nervous  strain  which  keep  the  teacher  constantly 
unduly  exercised  in  the  regions  of  the  brain,  and  too  little  occupied 
in  pursuits  which  send  the  blood  back  through  the  extremities,  the 
lungs,  and  the  heart.  As  a  result,  we  find  our  teachers  suffering, 
fii-st  from  dyspepsia,  then  from  sleeplessness,  then  from  severe  head- 
aches, and  flushed  faces  by  day  and  by  night ;  then  comes  on  a  whole 
troop  of  diseases,  not  singly,  but  by  companies,  to  take  possession 
of  the  body  which  has  suffered  the  invaders  to  enter,  without  his 
knowledge  at  first,  but,  having  gained  possession  of  the  citadel,  are 
kindred  and  allies  to  the  great  body  of  foes  without,  who  now 
clamor  for  an  easier  entry,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  unless  great 
care  is  taken,  will  gain  their  point.  The  figure  aside,  "  the  teacher 
breaks  down,"  and  his  first  effort  to  restore  his  health  is  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  neighborhood  physician,  who,  may  be,  prescribes 
chloral  for  sleeplessness,  and  some  stimulus  of  food  or  drink  for  the 
troubles  of  the  stomach,  nerves,  and  brain.  The  very  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  done  are  done,  and  the  sufferer  makes  a  temporary 
improvement  in  feeling,  only  to  be  made  really  worse  in  fact.  Now, 
there  is  a  better  way  out  of  these  physical  ills  than  through  physi- 
cians' medicines,  of  whatever  sort,  and  every  teacher  should  know 
how  to  return  to  the  good  old  ways  of  health  and  happiness.  **  Dr. 
Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman  "  are  among  the  best  physicians 
of  the  old  school  and  the  new. — N.  M  Journal  of  JEducation, 
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Dr.  James  B.  Russell,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glas- 
gow, in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow,  has  made  a  valnable  contribution  to  our  Knowledge  oi  the 
effect  of  sewer-^as  upon  the  production  of  enteric  fever  and  diph- 
theria, two  of  the  most  clearly  defined  filth  diseases.  It  appears 
that  since  1873  every  fatal  case  of  any  zymotic  disease  or  of  lung- 
disease  in  Glasgow  has  been  entered  on  a  card,  upon  which  has  also 
been  recorded,  after  inquiry,  **  minute  details  about  the  siee  of  the 
house,  the  position  of  the  water-closet,  if  there  be  one,  and  also  of 
the  ash-box  or  sink."  During  three  and  a  half  years,  ending  De- 
cember last,  420  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  and  833  of  enteric  fever 
have  been  dealt  with  in  Glasgow  on  this  detailed  card  system,  and 
form  the  basis  of  Dr.  Russell's  investigation,  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  calculate  the  effect  of  sewer  communication  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  diseases.  For  this  purpose  the  houses  in  which  these 
deaths  from  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria  were  recorded  were  divided 
into  four  classes:  (1)  those  having  a  water-closet  inside,  with  or 
without  a  sink ;  (2)  those  having  a  sink  inside,  but  no  water-closet ; 
(3)  those  having  no  connection  whatever  between  their  internal  at- 
mosphere and  the  sewers — that  is,  having  neither  water-closet  nor 
sink ;  (4)  and  those  concerning  which,  from  the  addresses  not  being 
found  or  other  causes,  the  information  was  not  obtwied.  The  in- 
vestigation, for  reasons  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon, 
was  confined,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  influence  of  sewer-gas,  to 
houses  of  one  and  of  two  apartments.  The  total  number  of  houses  of 
each  size  in  the  city  was  obtained  from  the  City  Assessor's  annual 
assessment  roll ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  houses  of  each  of  the 
four  classes  above  mentioned  was  determined  from  a  return  called 
for  by  Dr.  Fergus  in  1872,  showing  the  numbers  and  the  class  of 
the  houses  having  water-closets,  drains,  etc.,  in  communication  with 
the  sewers.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
these  houses  of  different  sizes,  Dr.  Russell  assumed  that  the  average 
number  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses  in  each  class  prevailing  at  the 
census  in  1871  is  still  maintained.  It  may  be  stated  that,  in  one  way 
or  other,  the  internal  atmosphere  of  fully  33  per  cent,  of  the  one- 
apartment  and  69  per  cent,  of  the  two-apartment  houses  was  in 
communication  with  the  sewers. 

Dr.  Russell  set  himself  to  answer  the  following  questions :  Does 
it  make  any  difference  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  one-  or  two-apartment 
house,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  communication  between  the 
house-air  and  the  sewers  ?  Are  the  residents  of  these  houses,  or  are 
they  not,  more  liable  to  be  fertilized  with  the  germs  of  these  two 
special  filth  cUseases?  The  number  of  houses  of  one  apartment 
having  an  internal  water-closet  was  too  small  to  afford  a  trust- 
worthy basis  for  calculation;  but,  among  those  persons  living  in 
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houses  of  one  apartment  having  no  communication  with  the  sewers, 
the  death-rate  per  million  was  equal  to  120  from  diphtheria,  and  to 
249  from  entend  fever;  whereas,  among  the  residents  of  one-apart- 
ment houses  containing  a  sink  communication  with  the  sewer,  the 
rate  from  diphtheria  was  equal  to  253^ and  from  enteric  fever  to  6Y7, 
per  million.  So,  in  the  houses  of  two  apartments  having  ^'  no  direct 
means  of  access  for  the  specific  germs,"  the  rate  from  diphtheria 
was  127,  and  from  enteric  fever  386,  per  million;  in  those  having  a 
sink,  the  rates  became  215  and  465;  while  in  those  having  an  inside 
water-closet  in  addition  to  the  sink,  the  death-rate  from  diphtheria 
rose  to  418,  and  from  enteric  fever  to  665,  per  million.  Thus  it 
seems  to  be  proved  that  in  Glasgow,  during  these  three  years  and 
a  half,  the  lowest  death-rates  from  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  oc- 
curred in  those  houses  of  one  and  of  two  apartments  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  sewers;  while  the  highest  rates  were  found  in 
those  houses  of  two  apartments  which  were  provided  both  with 
water-closets  and  sinks.  The  mortality  from  each  of  these  diseases 
was,  however,  found  to  be  still  higher  in  houses  of  three  apart- 
ments ;  but,  as  the  proportion  of  this  class  of  houses  provided  with 
sewer  communications  is  unknown  to  Dr.  Russell,  he  was  unable  to 
deal  with  their  statistics  so  completely  as  he  did  with  those  of  one 
and  two  apartments.  As,»however,  the  proportion  of  internal  sewer- 
communications  rose  from  33  per  cent,  in  the  hoi^ses  of  one  apart- 
ment to  69  per  cent,  in  houses  of  two  apartments.  It  is  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  three-  and  four-apartment  houses  are  still  more 
fully  provided  with  internal  sewer  communications.  Hence,  prob- 
ably, the  still  higher  death-rate  from  these  diseases,  the  specific 
Serms  of  which  conclusively  appear  to  be  distributed  by  sewer-gas. 
>r.  Russell  expresses  his  conviction,  which  is  fully  warranted  by 
his  carefully  compiled  statistics,  that  it  is  the  absence  of  the  sewer 
connection  by  sinJc  and  water-closet  with  the  internal  atmosphere  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  one-  and  two-apartment  houses  which 
causes  the  death-rates  from  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  to  be  lower 
in  these  than  in  larger  houses.  He  further  says:  "If  every  house 
of  each  size  were  connected  alike  with  the  drains  and  sewers,  then  I 
am  sure  the  diseases  specially  associated  with  such  misplaced  con- 
nections would  conform  to  the  general  law  of  other  diseases,  and  be 
at  their  maximum  in  the  smallest  houses." 

Dr.  Russell  concludes  his  valuable  paper  by  stating  that,  if  we 
would  reduce  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  to  the 
"  lowest  possible  minimum,"  not  only  must  all  internal  communica- 
tions with  the  sewers  be  as  far  as  possible  abolished,  but  our  sewers 
and  house-drains  must  be  ventilated  on  the  separate  system,  and  the 
use  of  cistern-water  for  dietetic  purposes  must  be  entirely  discon- 
tinued. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  Dr.  Russell  has 
proved  with  regard  to  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  and  enteric 
fever  in  Glasgow  is  more  or  less  true  with  regard  to  their  mortality 
in  other  sewered  towns.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  but  few 
medical  oflScers  of  health  have  provided  themselves  with  the  mate- 
rials lor  so  valuable  an  investigation  as  that  which  has  been  so  care- 
fully elaboAited  by  the  indefatigable  Medical  Officer  of  Hesdth  for 
Glasgow. — British  Medical  Journal^  May  11th,  1878. 


EXPLOSIVE  DUST. 

Tlie  American  Miller ^  in  a  recent  discussion  of  the  caases  of  ' 
Flour  Mill  Explosions,  remarks:  ' 

"  Not  only  is  there  no  essential  difference  in  the  explosive  char- 
acter of  different  kinds  of  flour  dust,  but  other  substances,  equally 
as  harmless  in  themselves  as  flour,  become  explosive  when  diffused 
in  a  cloud.  Witness  the  destruction  of  the  candy  factory  on  Bar- 
clay street,  in  New  York  city,  by  an  explosion  and  fire  that  took 
place  last  December.  Any  inflammable  substance  contains  within 
Itself  the  requisite  materials  for  an  explosion  if  the  circumstances 
are  favorable.     Fine  particles  of  cotton,  wool,  or  any  other  similar  | 

material,  if  floating  in  the  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ignite  quickly 
on  the  application  of  heat,  are  all  explosive,  or  rather  supply  the 
conditions  for  an  explosion.  If  any  solid  inflammable  substance  be 
reduced  to  powder  and  diffused  through  the  air  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  particle  has  sufficient  oxygen  to  enable  it  to  bum 
under  the  most  ffivorable  circumstances,  the  application  of  heat  will 
cause  an  explosion  more  or  less  violent.     If  tne  dust  is  diffused  i 

through  an  atmosphere  confined  within  restraining  limits,  the  explo- 
sion may  be  quite  as  terrific,  proportionately,  as  that  which  destroyed 
the  Washburn  mill.  Richards  has  the  following  in  one  of  his  works : 
^^  The  inflammable  and  explosive  nature  of  wood  dust  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  but  few  being  aware  that  it  is  a  fulminate,  like  gunpow- 
der. Any  dust  of  combustible  material,  even  that  of  cast  iron, 
when  floating  or  thickly  distributed  in  the  air,  explodes  or  burns  up 
with  great  force.  To  prove  this,  let  any  one  hold  a  candle  beneath 
a  girder  or  beam  in  a  wood  shop,  and  sweep  off  the  fine  dust  from 
its  top  so  as  to  fall  on  the  light,  and  they  will  be  convinced  of  its 
explosive  nature." 

In  directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  explosions,  the  North- 
western  iMmherman^  of  Chicago,  speaks  as  follows :  "  Wherever 
there  are  liable  to  be  accumulations  of  fine  dust  there  is  danger  of 
an  explosion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  "wood-working  facto- 
ries, and  particularly  those  converting  dry  material,^ it  is  rare  indeed 
that  dust  is  not  to  be  found  in  abundance.  It  is  true  there  have 
been  but  few  if  any  fires  in  wood-working  factories  traced  directly 
to  this  cause ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  argue  from  this  that  none  have 
occurred.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fires  in  planing  mills,  and 
similar  institutions,  arc  of  unknown  or  accidental  origin,  and  it  is 
far  from  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of  them  would  be  found, 
if  it  were  possible  to  investigate  the  matter,  to  have  been  the  result 
of  explosions  of  this  character.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  necessary  combination  of  dust  and  air  might  be  effected,  and 
the  fire  to  ignite  it  supplied,  while  the  chances  of  discqvering  just 
"»«w  it  was  done  after  the  mill  is  destroyed  are  very  small  indeed." 

We  quote  the  above  opinions  to  show  that  an  explosive  character 
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is  not  peculiar  to  flonr  dust,  but  common  to  all  substances  which 
have  an  inflammable  nature.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  fact  when 
alarmists  are  attempting  to  show  that  flour  mills  are  little  better 
than  powder  mills,  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  New  Process  milling,  by  making  finer  and  drier  flour,  and 
making  a  greater  number  of  separations,  may  materially  assist  in 
bringing  about  explosions ;  but  the  conditions  may  exist  quite  as 
well  in  any  mill  where  dust  and  air  are  mingled  in  certain  propor- 
tions in  a  confined  atmosphere. 


-o- 


"  There  is  Dust  on  your  Glasses/'— I  don't  often  put  on 

glasses  to  examine  Katy's  work,  but  one  morning  not  long  since  I 
did  so  upon  entering  a  room  she  had  been  sweeping. 

"  Did  you  forget  to  open  the  windows  when  you  swept,  Katy  ?'' 
I  inquired  ;  "this  room  is  very  dusty." 

"I  think  there  is  dust  on  your  eye-glasses,  ma'am,"  she  said  mod- 
estly. 

And  sure  enough  the  eye-glasses  were  at  fault,  and  not  Katy.  I 
rubbed  them  off,  and  everything  looked  bright  and  clean,  the  carpet 
like  new,  and  Katy's  face  said:  "  I'm  glad  it  was  the  glasses,  and 
not'me  this  time."  This  has  taught  me  a  good  lesson,  Isaid  to  my- 
self upon  leaving  the  room,  and  one  I  shall  remember  through  life. 

That  evening  Katy  came  to  me  with  some  kitchen  trouble.  The 
cook  had  done  so  and  so,  and  had  said  so  and  so.  When  her  story 
was  finished,  I  said,  smiling :  "  There  is  dust  on  your  glasses,  Katy, 
rub  them  off*,  you  will  see  better." 

She  understood  me,  and  left  the  room. 

I  told  the  incident  to  the  children,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  hear 
them  say  to  each  other :  "  Oh,  there  is  dust  on  your  glasses." 

Sometimes  I  am  referred  to  :  "  Mamma,  Harry  has  dust  on  his 
glasses ;  can't  he  rub  them  off  ?" 

When  I  hear  a  person  criticising  another,  condemning,  perhaps,  a 
course  of  action  he  knows  nothing  about,  drawing  inferences  prej- 
udicial to  the  person  or  persons,  I  think  right  away,  "  There's  dust 
on  your  glasses ;  rub  it  offl" 

The  truth  is,  everybody  wears  these  very  same  glasses,  only  the 
dust  is  a  little  thicker  on  some  than  on  others,  and  needs  harder 
rubbing  to  get  it  off". 

I  said  this  to  John,  one  day,  some  little  matter  coming  up  that 
called  forth  the  remark.  "  There  are  some  people  I  wish  would 
begin  to  rub,  then,"  said  he.  "  There  is  Mr.  So  and  So,  and  Mrs.  So 
and  So,  they  are  always  ready  to  pick  at  some  one,  to  hint ;  I  don't 
know,  I  don't  like  them." 

"  I  think  my  son  John  has  a  wee  bit  on  his  glasses  just  now." 

He  laughed,  and  asked,  "  What  is  a  body  to  do  ?" 

**  Keep  your  own  well  rubbed  up,  and  you  will  not  know  whether 
others  need  it  or  not." 

"  I  will,"  he  replied. 

I  think,  as  a  family,  we  are  all  profiting  by  that  little  incident, 
and  through  life  will  never  forget  the  meaning  of — "  There  is  dust 
on  your  glasses." — Maud  Manning^  in  JST,  Y,  Observer. 


CONTAGIOUSNESS  OP  PHTHISIS. 

Twelve  moDtba  ago  we  published  our  oonclusioDB  on  the  con- 
tagiouauesB  of  tuberculoBis,  and  the  daDger  of  communloatiag  it  by 
the  digestive  organs.*  Those  conclasions  are  mor^  and  more 
strengtheDed  by  continued  observation  and  the  researches  of, other 
persons,'  and  particularly  the  following  notice  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Tappenier,  read  at  a  meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  physicians, 
at  Monaco,  translated  &om  Lo  Sperim&Uale,  of  January,  1878, 
which  we  clip  from  The  Canada  Ziancet: 

All  physioiauB  have  observed  cases  of  phthisis  rapidly  developed 
in  individuals  who  had  for  a  long  time  attended  on  patients  in  this 
disease,  even  when  such  attendants  had  not  presented  any  predis- 
position, either  individual  or  hereditary.  Dr.  Tappenier  believes 
that  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  inhalation  of 
the  expectorated  matter,  scattered  in  the  air  by  the  coughing  of 
patients.  In  order' to  test  this  opinion,  he  made  experiments,  by 
intimately  mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  spata  in  a  little  water; 
he  pulveiized  this  emulsion  by  an  appropriate  process,  and  subjected 
some  animals  to  the  inhalation  of  the  substance  during  one  or  two 
hours  every  day.  These  experiments  were  made  in  the  Anatomico- 
pathological  Institute  of  Prof,  Buhl,  of  Monaco.  Dogs  were  select- 
ed, as  animals  presenting  the  least  predisposition  to  contraction  of 
the  disease.  Three  perftotly  sound  dogs  were  put  into  the  pen  of 
the  institute;  the  pen  is  situate  near  a  window,  and  is  closed  in  all 
parts,  excepting  above,  where  it  receives  the  external  ur,  through 
a  door  which  is  furnished  with  a  fastening.  Some  sputa  was  ob- 
tained from  a  patient  in  phthisis,  a  spoonful  of  whioh  was  mixed  in 
a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  make  of  it  a  liquid  similar  to  almond 
milk,  and  every  day  pulverization  of  this  was  made  in  the  pen 
during  au  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  the  same  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  absorption,  by  the  digestive  system,  of  the 
tuberculous  matter,  two  of  tne  dogs  were  made  to  swallow  a  certain 
quantity  of  it,  from  the  same  patient. 

The  whole  five  dogs  had  apparently  a  good  appetite,  and  pre- 
sented neither  cough  nor  diarrnoea;  they  ate  &eely,  and  were  cheer- 
ful and  nimble,  without  any  symptoms  of  illness,  unless  a  slight 
wasting  and  arrest  of  development.    At  first  view,  therefore,  the 
experiments  gave  a  negative  result.    But  the  day  preceding  the 
ly,  a  little  finely  powdered  carmine  was  mixed  with  the 
s  liquid,  in  order  to  discover  how  far  it  had  penetrated 
ipiratory  passages.    Two  of  the  dogs  subjected  to  inbalsr 
be  two  which  had  swallowed  the  tuberculous  mixture, 
1  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
y  of  the  fifth  had  been  made  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

*  The  Sajhttauan,  Vol.  V.,  p.  8S7,  el  ttquentn. 
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The  results  of  the  autopsies  were  surprising.  The  five  dogs  pre- 
sented a  general  miliary  tuberculosis  of  both  lungs,  of  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  (at  least  in  the  two  that  had  swallowed  the  tuberculous 
matter)  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  The  numerous  stains  of  car- 
mine which  were  seen  on  the  pulmonary  surface  showed  that  the 
inhaled  liquid  had  penetrated  into  the  pulmonary  cells.  The  micros- 
copic examination  made  by  Prof.  Buhl  established  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  reality  of  the  lesions. 

It  has  therefore  been  established  experimentally  that  in  the  dog 
a  general  miliary  tuberculosis  can  be  induced  from  the  inhalation  or 
the  ingestion  of  the  matter  expectorated  by  a  phthisical  patient. 
The  possibility  of  contagion  of  phthisis  through  the  natural  chan- 
nels may  therefore  be  concluded. 

The  hygienic  and  clinical  consequences  of  the  experiment  are  of 
high  importance.  And  first  of  all  it  is  to  be  noted  that  those  dogs 
continued  in  apparent  sound  health,  despite  the  existence  of  general 
miliary  tuberculosis.  It  is  therefore  possible  in  man  a  miliary 
tuberculosis  may  rest  latent  during  a  certain  time,  and'  may  not  be- 
come a  real  and  declared  phthisis  before  the  development  of  foci  of 
inflammation.  But  that  which  is  of  chief  importance  is  the  possi- 
bility of  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  man. 

In  ordinary  conditions,  that  is  to  say  in  fresh  and  frequently 
renewed  air,  the  matters  expectorated  and  suspended  in  the  air 
may  not  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  have  the  power  of 
inducing  tuberculous  infection.  But  when  a  certain  number  of 
phthisical  patients  reside  together,  and  through  fear  of  cold  or  of 
draughts  the  place  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  ventilated,  may  we  not 
feel  that  the  expectorated  matter  will  accumulate  snfficiently  to 
become  dangerous  to  healthy  persons  living  in  the  same  quarters  ? 
Ought  we  not,  therefore,  in  this  regard  to  take  precautions,  some- 
times neglected,  particularly  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  ?  Is  it  not 
perhaps  prudent  to  recommend  to  consumptives  never  to  swallow 
the  matter  brought  up  from  cavities,  which  may  have  a  deleterious 
influence  on  the  digestive  canal  ?  Finally,  may  not  these  experi- 
ments in  some  degree  explain  the  transmission  of  phthisis  from 
husband  to  wife,  or  vice  versa,  and  •  consequently  the  advisability  of 
avoiding  conjugal  intercourse  ? 

0 

A  Singularly  Fatal  Occupation.— The  statement  has 

been  made  bv  a  Sheffield  ^England)  physician,  that  the  fork- 
grinders'  employment  is  prooably  more  fatal  to  human  life  than 
any  other  pursuit  in  England.  According  to  this  authority  there 
are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  individuals  at  work  in  the  room  in 
which  this  industry  is  carried  on;  and  the  dust  which  is  created, 
composed  of  fine  particles  of  stone  and  metal — the  grinding  being 
always  performed  on  dry  stone — rises  in  clouds,  and  pervades  the 
atmosphere  to  which  the  operatives  are  confined.  The  dust,  which 
is  thus  every  moment  inhaled,  gradually  undermines  the  vigor  of 
the  constitution,  and  produces  permanent  disease  of  the  lungs,  ac- 
companied by  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  a^  wasting  of  the 
animal  frame,  often  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five;  and  the  average 
longevity  of  fork-grinders  is  found  not  to  exceed  thirty  years. 


THE  MODE  OF  INFTJCTING  THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

By  JoHH  H.  Packard,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  April  3d,  1878;  Hon. 

Qeo.  H.  Yeaman,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Much  as  Christianity  and  modern  civilization  have  done  for  human 
nature,  they  have  not  so  far  refined  and  purified  it  as  to  warrant  the 
abolition  of  the  death-penalty  for  the  crime  of  murder.  At  least 
such  seems  to  be  the  plain  inference  from  the  current  history  of  our 
time.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  daily  reports  of  violence  and 
ruffianism,  certainly  not  growing  less  numerous  or  milder  in  form, 
I  would  mention  the  fact  that  a  London  telegram,  of  March  14th, 
says  that  a  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  was,  on  that  day,  put 
on  its  second  reading,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  defeat- 
ed by  a  vote  of  263  to  64. 

Another  item,  within  a  day  or  two,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  death- 
penalty  was  to  be  restored  to  the  statute-books  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  it  having  proved  a  failure. 

I  am  well  aware  that  much  has  been  and  may  be  said  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  humanitarian  side  of  this  question,  which,  indeed,  is 
too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here,  even  if  it  came  within  the  purpose 
of  the  present  paper,  or  if  I  felt  myself  capable  of  handling  it.  Let 
me,  however,  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Mosaic 
history  the  Divine  edict,  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,''  was  given  as  a  distinct  and  separate  utter- 
ance, anterior  to  any  system  of  temporary  or  ceremonial  law,  and 
without  any  hint  of  limitation  by  time,  or  by  circumstances  which 
might  arise  in  the  later  history  of  the  race.* 

As  matter  of  fact,  in  almost  all  civilized  communities,  it  ordained 
that  the  deliberate  taking  of  human  life  shall  involve  the  forfeiture 
of  the  life  of  the  offender ;  the  object  being  to  prevent  crime  by  the 
fear  of  punishment. 

But  tliere  are  two  entirely  different  standpoints  from  which  to  . 
view  this  matter.  One  is  that  taken  by  the  degraded  ruffian,  who 
looks  upon  law  and  order  as  oppressive  shackles,  to  be  resisted 
whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  so  successfully, — who  regards 
his  {being  as  a  sort  of  struggle  with  society, — and  if  in  this  warfare 
he  is  brought  to  the  gallows,  accepts  bis  defeat  as  he  would  the  loss 
of  a  prize-fight.  He  is  ovei-powered  by  superior  odds,  but  not  con- 
quered ;  and  if  he  "^dies  game"  he  is  a  hero  in  the  estimation  of  his 
compeers.    The  other  is  the  point  taken  hj  the  moral  and  self- 

*  A  recent  number  of  an  English  periodical  (I  regret  that  its  name  has 
escaped  my  memory,  and  that  I  have  failed  to  find  it  by  such  search  as  my 
thne  has  permitted)  contained  a  very  forcible  resume  of  the  existiag  reasons 
for  the  retention  of  the  death-penalty, 
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respecting  part  of  the  community ;  in  this  point  of  view  the  pun- 
ishment is  in  the  condemnation — in  the  ignominy  of  forfeiture  of 
the  right  to  live. 

These  two  points,  although  thus  stated  separately,  are  extremes 
between  which  there  are  various  grades;  and  the  phrase,  "the  fear 
of  punishment,''  expresses  the  combination  of  the  two,  which  oper- 
ates to  preserve  the  security  of  life  in  communities. 

Of  course  the  mere  terror  of  physical  death  is  combined  with  the 
double  aspect  of  capital  punishment  just  mentioned,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  very  many  minds.  In  some  it  would  swallow  up 
all  considerations  of  defiance  of  society,  of  disgrace,  or  of  distress 
to  relatives,  etc.  But  this  is  an  element  which  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  recognized  in  any  legal  view  of  the  matter.  If  it  were  not  so 
— if  the  pain  of  physical  death  has  anything  to  do  with  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  capital  punishment — then  it  would  be  better  to  restore 
all  the  fearful  list  of  tortures,  burning,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  and 
the  rest. 

I  think  it  may  be  stated  positively,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  just  so  far  as  the  physical  terrors  of  execution  are  enhanced,  the 
moral  force  of  the  procedure  is  weakened.  This  is  true  in  regard 
to  its  effect  upon  even  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  classes  of  society. 
It  is  the  calm,  dispassionate,  inexorable  working  of  retributive  jus- 
tice which  holds  them  in  check,  so  far  as  fear  of  punishment  can 
do  so. 

The  subject  of  the  modes  of  carrying  out  the  extreme  sentence 
of  the  law  was  brought  before  this  Society  some  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Alonzo  Calkins,  in  an  able  paper  entitled  "  Judicial  Executions  for 
Capital  Crimes."*  The  ground  taken  by  him  was  adverse  to  the 
mode  now  in  use  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain ;  and  his  forci- 
ble exposition  of  its  objectionable  features,  leaves  nothing  for  me  to 
say  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  topic.  His  views  must  be  shared 
by  all  in  whom  the  finer  sentiments  of  humanity  have  not  been 
blunted  by  actual  contact  with  cruelty  and  vice. 

While,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  mere  process  of 
death  by  hanging,  there  are  some  matters  connected  with  it  to 
which  I  would  allude. 

The  strong  feeling  which  exists  in  many  minds  against  this  mode 
of  judicial  death  often  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  convictions, 
even  upon  very  positive  evidences  of  guilt.  It  also  adds  very  much 
to  the  force  of  the  sympathy  which  is  apt  to  be  developed  for  crimi- 
nals under  sentence,  and  increases  the  frequency  of  pardons,  by 
which  the  salutary  effect  of  the  law  is  seriously  lessened.  Under 
this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  facilitating  of  the  abuse  of  the  par- 
doning power,  for  political  or  private  reasons,  since  this  would  be 
less  likely  to  occur  if  it  did  not  fall  in  with  public  sentiment. 

(There  is  a  curious  usage  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  per- 
haps in  other  States  also,  by  which,  if  the  Governor  in  whose  term 
a  convicted  murderer  is  sentenced  goes  out  of  office  without  signing 
the  death-wari*ant,  his  successors  likewise  abstain  from  doing  so. 
A  man  was  recently  liberated  who  was  sentenced  twenty-six  years 

*  Published  in  the  (Quarterly  Journal  of  PaychoHagical  Science  for  April,  1869. 
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ago,  but  the  sentence  was  never  carried  oat  for  the  reason  just 
stated.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  a  mere  usage,  without  any  sanc- 
tion by  legal  enactment.) 

Between  hanging  and  the  other  modes  of  execution  at  present  in 
use  in  civilized  countries,  there  is  really  no  choice.  They  are  all 
alike  in  affording  an  opportunity  for  bravado  on  the  part  of  the 
criminal,  and  in  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  unseemly  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  ignominy  of  death  on  the  gallows  has  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  its  chief  terrors ;  yet  the  body  only  is  affected  by  it,  and 
the  stigma  is  merely  conventional.  I^opular  clamor  or  partisan 
hatred  may  condemn  a  pure-minded  patriot  to  this,  so-called,  shame- 
ful ending,  and  yet  succeeding  generations  will  only  the  more  honor 
and  cherish  his  memory.  The  infamy  comes  from  the  judicial 
character  of  the  act,  from  the  fact  that  the  man  himself,  by  reason 
of  his  crimes,  is  declared  by  his  fellow-men  to  be  unworthy  of  exist- 
ence among  them. 

Some  of  our  State  Legislatures  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
British  Government  in  ordaining  that  all  executions  shall  be  carried 
out  in  private ;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  spectacle  of  a 
*'  hanging  ^'  is  still  allowed  to  have  its  brutalizing  effect  upon  all 
who  choose  to  come  to  see  it. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  of  writing  these  lines  the 
telegraph  informs  us  of  the  hanging  of  a  colored  man,  for  murder,  1 

in  a  town  in  Tennessee,  which  was  witnessed  by  ten  thousand  ^er-  1 

sons.  And  in  the  newspapers  of  this  morning  occurs  the  following 
item : 

''  Gus  Johnson  was  hanged  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  yesterday,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd,  for  the  murder  of  a  colored  ferryman. 
He  showed  brutal  indifference,  confessed  that  he  had  committed 
four  murders,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth." 

I  make  no  comment  upon  these  two  statements,  except  to  record 
my  solemn  belief  that  the  mere  reading  of  those  few  lines  which 
constitute  the  second  one  has  already  sown  the  seed  of  evil  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  the  young  and  half  educated,  all  over  this 
country,  which  will  come  up  with  the  rest  in  the  great  crop  of 
crime. 

But  even  where  executions  are  supposed  to  be  private,  they  are 
so  only  in  name.  They  are,  indeed,  carried  on  tvUnin  the  walls  of  a 
prison ;  but  a  great  many  persons  manage  to  get  admission  as 
deputy-sheriffs,  or  on  some  other  pretence,  and  at  every  such  scene 
the  reporters  of  the  daily  press  are  present  in  force,  as  if  by  right, 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  graphic  and — to  use  the  detestable 
word  of  the  day — "  sensational "  accounts  of  the  miserable  affair. 
By  their  agency  the  public,  young  and  old,  far  and  near,  are  enabled 
to  gloat  over  details  which  cannot  but  be  loathsome  to  the  better 
part  of  human  nature ;  which  have  a  fearful  fascination  for  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  which  have  unquestionably  been 
widely  influential  in  promoting  crime. 

I  appeal  to  all  to  whom  these  words  may  come,  whether  they  are 
not  conscious  of  the  harmful  effects  of  such  reading  upon  themselves? 
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Now,  in  view  of  the  genei*al  admission  that  the  present!  mode  of 
inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  is  objectionable,  an 
apology  can  hardly  be  needed  for  an  attempt  to  point  out  a  better 
way. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  there  should  be  fitted  up,  in  the  jail, 
a  small  room,  which  can  be  made  air-tight.  By  means  of  very  sim- 
ple arrangements  carbonic  oxide  can  be  substituted  for  the  air  of 
the  room,  and  a  person  confined  in  it  would  thus  die  the  easiest 
and  quietest  death  known  to  science.  He  would  simply  cease  to 
exist. 

A  jury  should  be  appointed  to  identify  the  convicted  person.  In 
their  presence  he  should  be  conducted  to  the  room,  and  placed  in  it, 
entermg  by  a  sliding  door — of  plate  glass  it  may  be — protected  by 
netting  of  iron  wire.  The  process  of  rendering  the  air  irrespirable 
should  then  be  begun,  and  would  very  soon  be  completed,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  fresh  air  might  be  introduced  by  opening  the  slid- 
ing-door  and  reversing  the  former  process ;  and  the  same  jury,  again 
identifying  the  body,  could  certify  to  the  fact  of  the  execution  hav- 
ing been  duly  carried  out. 

In  1874  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  suggested  the  adoption  of  this  car- 
bonic oxide  poisoning  as  the  method  of  killing  the  dogs  taken  up 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  unredeemed ;  and  it.has  been  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Marett, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Dog-shelter,  I  have  inspected  the  process 
more  than  once.  At  my  last  visit  I  carefully  timed  its  duration, 
and  found  that  of  forty-three  dogs  of  various  sizes  introduced  into 
the  room,  the  air  being  pure,  every  one  had  ceased  to  breathe  three 
minutes  after  the  gas  began  to  flow.  Two  dogs,  weighing  about  45 
pounds  each,  were  put  in  singly,  and  the  time  was  exactly  the  same 
for  both — 110  seconds. 

More  exact  details  of  the  method  can  readily  be  furnished,  if  de- 
sired.  It  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  within  a  few  years  so  often 
adopted  by  suicides  in  France.  To  my  own  mind  it^presents  many 
advantages  on  the  score  of  humanity,  propriety,  and  efficiency. 

Dogs  Killed  in  this  way  manifest  scarcely  any  evidence  of  suffer- 
ing— ^not  more  than  I  have  seen  in  inducing  anaesthesia  by  ether,  in 
other  dogs,  for  the  purpose  of  surgical  operations. 

The  death  would  necessarily  be  private.  Probably  there  would 
be  little,  if  any,  struggling  to  be  witnessed. 

As  to  the  certainty  of  the  extinction  of  life,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, for  reasons  known  to  every  tyro  in  physiology. 

Between  the  sickly  sentimentalitv  which  would  spare  merciless 
murderers,  and  the  brutal  ferocity  wnich  would  exult  over  their  dy- 
ing agonies,  there  seems  to  bq  a  just  and  wise  medium,  where  the 
law  can  take  its  stand,  vindicating  itself,  protecting  society,  and 
yet  inflicting  no  needless  torture  on  the  unhappy  criminal. 

The  subject  is  one  which  well  merits  earnest  thought,  and  my 
only  excuse  for  presuming  to  deal  with  it  is  the  duty  which  lies  on 
every  man  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  subduing  of  the  evil  that  is 
in  the  world. 
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Vital  Statistics :  The  Mortoary  Experience  of  the 
Mutnal  Life  Insurance  Crompany  of  New  York  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  valuable  contribatioDS  to  vital  statistics 
hitherto  published  iu  the  United  States.* 

Nearly  two  jreaM  ago  we  publislied  a  review  of  Part  L — a  pre- 
liminary report — containing  an  analysis  from  the  records  of  the 
company  from  the  beginning,  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty 
years,  and  comprehending  the  particalars  of  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  deaths  out  of  upwards  of  one-  hundred 
thousand  selected  lives.  The  volume  now  before  us.  Part  II., 
gives  not  only  the  various  causes  of  death,  but  classifies  the  causes, 
and  makes  each  cause  a  separate  special  study,  comparing  the  ratio 
of  mortality  of  insured — selected — live8,]^with  equal  numbers  of  un- 
insured lives  of  the  same  ages. 

Consumption*  is  considered  of  first  importance,  as  being  the  most 
fatal  of  diseases  and  giving  the  largest  ratio  of  mortality.  To  it  is 
devoted  nearly  half  of  the  volume.  Of  the  total  mortality  firom  all 
causes,  the  preliminary  report  assigned  to  consumption  17.61  per 
cent.  A  more  critical  examination  in  the  present  report  shows  that 
estimate  to  have  been  too  low — ^the  true  ratio  being  19.74  per  cent. 

As  a  general  estimate  it  is  assumed  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths  are  from  consumption,  and  that  it  annually  kills 
about  35  out  of  every  10,000  adults  in  nearly  all  communities. 

As  a  standard  of  comparison  the  authors  accept  the  mortality 
reports  of  New  York  city  as  being  among  the  most  complete  and 
accurate,  for  the  time,  accessible  to  them ;  but,  of  course,  limiting  the 
estimates  to  adults :  there  being  no  experience  of  consequence  in  life 
insurance  in  the  mortality  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  authors  accept  the  common  fallacy  that 
'*  among  young  children  consumption  is  rarely  a  cause  of  death*'* 
This  doctrine  we  believe  to  be  erroneous ;  and,  inferentially  at  least, 
the  mortuary  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
shows  it  to  be  so ;  that  the  liability  to  consumption  is  in  proportion 
to  the  youthfulness  of  the  subjects  among  the  insured  not  only,  but 

♦  Mortuary  Experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  Lisurance  Company  of  New 
York.  With  Tabulated  Reports  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  Death. 
By  G.  S.  Winston,  M.D. ;  W.  R  Gillette,  M.D. ;  and  E.  J.  Marsh,  M.D. 
Volume  n.,  8vo,  pp.  325.  New  York :  Printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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at  a  still  more  youthful  age,  and  common  among  young  children.* 
Notwithstanding,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1870,  collated  by  the  authors  of  the  work  before  us,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  from  consumption  to  the  living  population  is  shown 
to  increase  steadily  with  each  decennial  period  of  life  from  23  per 
10,000  at  20  to  30  years  of  age,  to  27  at  30  to  50,  to  31  at  50  to 
60,  to  46  at  60  to  70,  to  71  at  70  to  80,  and  to  111  at  80  to  90. 
A  similar  result  is  shown  by  the  mortuary  records  of  New  York 
city,  excepting  from  40  to  50,  at  which  decennial  there  is  a  small 
decrease.  In  both,  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  nearly  con- 
stant between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  after  which  it  greatly  increases. 
In  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  the  annual  ratio  per  10,000 
insured  lives  at  each  quinquennial  period  from  20  years  and  upwards 
is:  21  to  26,  23;  26-30,  23;  31-36,  22;  36-40,  17;  41-45, 17;  46-50, 
16;  51-65,  15;  56-60,  16;  61  and  upwards,  18;  all  ages,  18.6. 
English  experience  shows  per  10,000 :  15  to  25  years  of  age,  33 ; 
25-35,  41;  36-45,  40;  46-56,  39;  56-65,  37;  65-75,  27;  75-85,  11. 
German  experience:  21  to  26,  19;  26-30,  39;  31-35,  42;  36-40, 
37  ;  41-45,  30;  46-50,  38  ;  51-55,  35 ;  66-60,  32  ;  61  and  upwards, 
32  ;  all  ages,  35.7. 


Annual  Number  of  Deaths  among  10,000  Living  at 

each  Age. 

Age  in  Decennial 
Periods. 

From  all  Causes. 

From  Consumption. 

New  York. 

Mutual  Life. 

New  York. 

Mutual  Tiife. 

20  to  29  years,  -    -    - 
30  "  39     "     -    -    - 
40  "  49     "     .    -    . 
50  "  59      •'     -    -    - 
60  "  69     "     .    .    . 
70  and  upwards,    -    - 

170 
197 
231 
351 
589 
1,430 

62 

72 

87 

139 

299 

699 

70 
71 
66 
84 
110 
150 

24 
20 
17 
14 
18 
80 

Of  the  influence  of  family  taint  the  authors  observe : 
"  1.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  useless  to  investigate  family  his- 
tories beyond  the  immediate  family  circle. 

"  2.  That  in  a  majority  of  instances  no  indication  of  family  taint 
can  be  found  within  this  circle ;  in  life  insurance  experience  it  was 
absent  in  84  per  cent,  and  in  Dr.  Williams'  cases  from  private  prac- 
tice in  66  per  cent." 


*  The  Saiotabiak,  Vol.  V.,  p.  837,  ei  sequerUes, 
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The  results  of  obaervation  are  conciBely  anmmed  np  as  follows: 
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48 
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Dr.  Cotton, 

1,000 

112 

103 

27 
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Of  the  infiaence  of  nativity,  residence,  and  occupation  in  the 
United  States,  the  Company's  records  are  not  capable  of  such  a 
classification  as  will  admit  of  any  certain  conclusions.  The  prob- 
abilities, however,  agree  with  the  conclnaions  of  the  United  States 
census  and  the  New  Tork  city  reports. 

The  tables  of  the  work,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  simple  and 
instructive,  showing  that  while  there  is  considerable  difference  in 
the  relative  mortality  from  consumption  at  different  periods  of  life, 
and  under  different  circumstances,  there  is  no  period  and  apparently 
no  condition  in  which  life  insurance  may  not  benefit  by  careful 
selection. 

"The  practical  conclusions  are  that  in  the  selection  ofriakefor 
life  insurance  the  existence  of  &mily  taint  is  to  be  allowed  a  due 
but  not  an  excessive  value  in  forming  a  judgment;  that  it  must 
always  be  considered  an  unfavorable  element,  but  affords  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  rejecting  an  otherwise  good  risk.  This  refers 
solely  to  cases  where  one  member  of  a  family  has  died  of  consump- 
tion ;  tho  danger  will  probably  be  much  greater  where  two  or  more 
have  been  consumptive,  although  our  numbers  are  too  few  to  estab- 
lish this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  tfie  absence  of  »uch  family  taint 
does  not  improve  the  value  of  a  life  otherwise  doubtful." 

Of  the  inference  of  previous  disease  in  relation  to,  or  as  symptom- 
atic of  consumption,  the  importance  of  fammoptyaia  especially  is  fully 
verified.  Of  other  diseases — cough,  asthma,  catarrh,  lung  disease, 
plenrisy  and  bronchitis — consumptives  have  had  only  a  few  more 
entries  against  them  than  non- consumptives.  In  63  out  of  a  total 
of  5,224  deaths  in  which  haemoptysis  was  recorded,  22  died  of  con- 
sumption ;  the  remaining  41  of  miscellaneons  diseases :  showing 
that  while  the  general  ratio  of  mortality  from  consumption  was 
19.74  per  cent,  in  those  ag^nst  whom  hiemoptysis  was  recorded, 
the  ratio  was  34.92  per  oent,,  or  nearly  donble. 
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In  completing  the  record  of  consumption  a  brief  synopsis  of  state- 
ments and  conclusions  is  given,  which  show : 

^*  1.  Consumption  is  an  extremely  common  disease  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  causing  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality, 
and  destroying  annually  about  35  in  every  10,000  adult  inhabitants. 
In  New  York  city  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  deaths  occurring 
among  adult  males  are  caused  by  this  disease. 

2.  In  the  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life  the  proportion  has  been 
17.94  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality,  and  19  per  10,000  lives 
annually. 

3.  Consumption  prevails  with  nearly  equal  frequency  at  all  ages 
between  20  and  60  years,  and,  according  to  American  statistics,  with 
increasing  frequency  above  that  age. 

4.  In  life  insurance  experience  this  law  of  equal  prevalence 
between  20  and  60  years  does  not  hold  good.  The  disease  is 
frequent  at  all  ages,  but  has  a  maximum  at  about  21  years,  then 
diminishes  up  to  the  age  of  60,  and  after  this  increases.  The  dif. 
ference  between  the  mortality  in  the  general  population  and  among 
assured  lives  is  accounted  for  by  the  more  ready  detection  of  con- 
sumptive risks  after  middle  age  than  in  youth. 

5.  There  is  little  difference  in  its  prevalence  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States,  as  experienced  by  the  Mutual  Life. 

6.  There  are  few  deaths  from  consumption  within  the  first  year 
of  insurance;  the  number  increases  regularly  to  the  fourth  year, 
after  which  it  remains  nearly  uniform  during  all  subsequent  periods. 

7.  Our  records  show  nothing  important  with  regard  to  the 
influence  of  occupation. 

8.  The  average  weight  of  consumptives  is  considerably  below 
that  of  non-consumptive  persons.  Hence  a  light  Veight  must  be 
regarded  as  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  estimating  the  value  of  a 
life  for  insurance. 

9.  The  existence  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption  has 
been  generally  asserted  and  believed,  but  has  not  been  proved. 
Our  statistics  afford  this  needed  proof.  It  occurs,  however,  only  in 
a  minority  of  cases,  and  its  presence  or  absence  should  not  be 
allowed  undue  weight  in  deciding  upon  the  value  of  a  life. 

10.  Hasmoptyttis  is  the  most  valuable  sign  of  the  consumptive 
diathesis,  and  whatever  its  reputed  cause  and  source  may  be,  it 
should  never  be  disregarded,  and  no  person  should  be  considered  a 
safe  risk  for  life  insurance  until  ten  years  have  passed  since  its 
occurrence." 

Zymotic  diseases  are  next  taken  up,  as  being,  next  to  consump- 
tion, the  most  prolific  cause  of  excessive  mortality  in  general,  and 
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^'  of  special  interest  to  life  insurance  companies,  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  lieaviest  losses  come  by  their  means,  as  they  attack  the 
young  in  the  vigor  of  life.'*  The  mortality  of  the  Mutual  Life  from 
this  cause,  as  compared  with  the  city  of  New  York,  is  only  about 
half  as  great,  notwithstanding  the  greater  liability  of  the  insured  to 
particular  epidemics  or  endemics  not  common  to  New  York,  such  as 
yellow  fever  and  cholera.  Of  these  only,  the  ratio  of  mortality  in 
the  Mutual  Life  exceeds  that  of  New  York.  The  excess  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  city  over  the  insured  is  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  the  difierence  in  the  class  of  subjects. 

, "  The  city  population  is  made  up  largely  of  the  laboring  and 
improvident  classes,  and  covers  only  a  small  area  of  territory; 
the  Mutual  Life  lisks  represent  a  higher  social  class,  and  also  the 
residents  of  other  cities  and  of  rural  districts,  in  which  the  causes 
of  disease  differ  from  those  in  New  York.  For  instance,  yellow 
fever  is  almost  unknown  in  New  York,  consequently  the  mortality 
from  it  is  very  small  So,  too,  the  cause  of  malarial  diseases  exists 
in  greater  intensity  in  rural  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  in  New  York  for  a  year  or 
two — which,  however,  caused  no  deaths  in  the  Mutual  Life. 
Typhus  fever  was  also  more  prevalent  here.  Allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  date"  (the  length  of  time  comprehended) 
"  at  which  the  deaths  occurred.  The  Mutual  Life  experience 
is  drawn  from  a  period  of  thirty  years;  the  New  York  experi- 
ence from  five  only;  and  in  the  former  we  had  several  cholera 
epidemics,  in  the  latter  none."  The  italics  are  oure,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  an  inconsistent,  and,  we  believe,  erroneous 
conclusion — particularly  as  illustrated  by  New  York,  In  this  city, 
at  least,  there  is  other  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
malaria,  besides  the  fatal  results — more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
Mutual  Life  experience  in  the  rural  districts.  Moreover,  we  believe 
the  causes  of  malarial  diseases  to  exist  in  greater  intensity  in  cities 
generally  than  in  rural  districts,  and  that  the  exceptions  are  less 
numerous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Like  consumption,  the  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases  is  highest 
during  the  first  years  after  insurance ;  and  doubtless  also,  like  con- 
sumption, in  being  still  higher  during  the  periods  of  childhood  and 
youth,  previous  to  the  age  comprehended  in  the  report  under  con- 
sideration. 

Following  the  consideration  of  this  class  in  the  aggregate,  several 
of  the  special  diseases  comprehended  in  it  are  briefly  commented 
upon  separately. 

Alcoholism  is  cited  as  furnishing  a  specially  wide  contrast.    In 
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the  city  the  annual  ratio  of  mortality  from  this  cause  per  100,000 
lives  is  68;  in  the  Mutual  Life  only  6.  It  is  conceded,  however, 
that  in  the  latter  this  cause  is  probably  less  fairly  stated:  the 
assigned  causes  of  death  under  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  etc., 
being  not  uncommonly  the  results  of  alcoholism. 

Most  other  special  diseases  are  also  found  to  give  larger  ratios 
of  mortality  in  the  non-insured  than  in  the  insured.  But  the  only 
other  class  than  those  above  considered  which  seems  to  invite 
special  remark  is,  that  which  comprehends  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  mortality  from  all 
causes,  and  the  annual  mortality  in  100,000  lives  at  each  decennial 
period  of  life  in  New  York  city  and^the  Mutual  Life. 


Percentage  on 

Annual  Deaths  in  100,000 

Total  Mortality. 

Lives  at  each  Period. 

Age. 

New  York 

Mutual 

New  Vork 

Mutual 

City. 

Life, 

City. 

Life. 

20  to  29.     -    -    -    - 

5.11 

7.68 

87 

50 

30  "  89,     -    -    -    - 

6.  §4 

u.n 

135 

83 

40  "  49,     -    -    -    - 

8.53 

17.56 

197 

149 

50  "  59,     .    -    -    - 

11.06 

20.99 

389 

288 

60  "  69,     -    -    -    - 

14.08 

23.84 

•      829 

694 

70  and  upwards,  -    - 

14.00 

22.96 

2,004 

1,336 

The  specially  observable  features  of  this  table  are  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  both  classes  of  lives,  and  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  almost 
doubles  with  each  decade  of  life,  and  that  the  diflference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  from  among  the  insured  and  the  non-insured  is 
about  the  same  at  each  decade. 

The  same  is  reported  to  be  the  case  in  Scottish  life  companies. 

Following  this  is  a  table  taken  from  the  Health  Report  of  New 
York  city,  1873,  giving  an  abstract  of  the  records  of  apoplexy  and 
paralytic  diseases  from  1804  to  1873,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  general  opinion  at  the  present  time  to  the  effect  that  brain 
diseases  are  on  the  increase  is  erroneous. 

This  example  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  in  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
periences of  that  company  in  vital  statistics,  we  earnestly  commend 
to  those  of  other  companies.  Life  companies  may  in  this  way  not 
only  become  mutual  aids  to  one  another,  but  powei*ful  agencies  in 
the  promotion  of  human  health  and  happiness  by  publishing  broad- 
cast the  causes  of  disease. 
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Death-rates  per  1,000  inhabitants,  annually,  from  all 
causes;  and  from  causes  which  are  usually  pre- 
ventable. 
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New  York,  1,OB4,500~6  weeks  ending  Jane  82. .  2250 
PhiUdelphiA,  800,900-3  weeks  ending  Jnne  89. .  010, 

Brooklyn,  688,000—5  weeks  ending  June  28 965, 

St.  Louis,  500,000— 4  weeks  ending  June  89 581 

Chicago,  460,000-^  weeks  ending  Jane  89 418 

Baltimore,  850,000— 4  weeks  ending  Jnly  0 568, 

Boston,  868,000— 4  weeks  ending  Jane  80 545 

Cincinnati,  380,000— 2  weeks  ending  Jane  88  ...   160 

San  Francisco,  800,000— month  of  May 877, 

New  Orleans,  S10,000  -  6  weeks  ending  Jane  80 . .  549, 

Washington,  160,000— month  of  May... 87^ 

Pittsborgh,  145,000- ' 

Newark,  126,000— month  of  May 887 

Providence,  106,000— month  of  Jane 128 

Milwaukee,  18r),000— month  of  May 113 

Rochester,  70.000— | 

Richmond,  77000— 4  weeks  ending  Jnly  6 187 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  Jane . .     73 

Charleston,  67,000—5  weeks  ending  Jane  1 '  151 

Toledo,  60,000— month  of  May I    49 

Mobile,40,00O— month  of  May 64 

Dayton,  86,000-4  weeks  ending  Jaly  4 ho 

NashTllle,  37,000— month  of  Jane 

WheeUng,  88,000- 

Baifalo,  170,000- 

Knoxville,  18,000— 

Paterson,  40,000— 

Petersbarg,  80,000-. 
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Elmiia,  20,090— month  of  June 

Yonkers,  18,500— month  of  Jane 

Memphis,  45,000— 

Detroit,  116,000- 

Syracase,  60,000— month  of  Jane 

Beading,  40,000-      

Sacramento,  25,000— month  of  May '    39 

Minneapolis,  44,000— month  of  May 57  11.44    80 

Bowling  Green,  6,000— 

8t.Paal— 

Cleveland,  168,000—8  weeks  ending  Jane  15. . . . 
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*  Diarrhoeal  diseases  in  New  York  foot  ap  148;  in  Baltimore,  101. 
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Long  Island  City — on  the  authority  of  the  IfercUd—hsLS 
determined  to  suppress  the  Newtown  Creek  nuisance.  The  news  is 
gladly  received  by  a  large  .portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
and  of  Brooklyn,  who  are  suffering  from  the  tenible  odors  at  that 
point.  7he  "  poisonous  works"  to  which  the  Herald  alludes  as  be- 
ing disgraceful  to  the  authorities  are  probably  the  animonia  facto- 
ries. But  these  are  far  from  being  the  only  or  even  the  chief  source 
of  the  foul  odors  from  thereabouts.  We  had  occasion  in  our  last 
number  to  refer  to  the  New  York  depot  of  exportation  of  street 
dirt.  The  marsh  of  Newtown  Creek  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  the  depot  of  deposit.  The  civic  authorities  of  New  York,  be- 
ing driven  from  Harlem  Flats  by  the  public  press,  are  apparently 
disposed  to  retaliate  on  Long  Island  City  for  her  long-continued 
sludge-acid  fumes,  which,  though  now  discontinued^  are  scarcely 
missed  by  reason  of  tlic  odors  arising  from  the  putrefaction  of  street 
filth.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  street  dirt 
consists  of  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  and  ad- 
vised incineration  as  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of  dis- 
posing of  its  noxious  qualities  :  the  residue  would  be  good  and  safe 
filling. 

Of  the  stenches  which  now  obtain  by  reason  of  the  street  dirt 
deposited  in  the  marshes  of  Newtown  Creek  and  vicinity,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  their  persistence,  in  hot  weather  especially,  for  several  yeai*s 
to  come,  even  if  the  filling  with  it  were  discontinued  now.  Indeed, 
we  know  not  how  long  such  stenches  may  endure  and  continue  to 
be  dangerous.  Covering  over  with  asufiicient  thickness  of  clean  earth, 
does  some  good,  sometimes  wholly  abates  it,  if  the  })roportion  of 
clean  earth  be  large  enough.  But  there  are  many  examples  of  pent- 
up  odors,  and  dd-de-sacs  of  filth  kept  for  very  long,  and  even  in- 
definite periods  of  time,  which  demonstrate  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  dispose  of  filth  of  any  kind  by  merely  covering  it  up  or  put- 
ting it  npon  your  neighbor's  premises,  as  practised  by  New  York  on 
Long  Island  City. — Several  years  ago  we  participated  in  a  discus- 
sion on  the  nature  of  certain  offensive  matter  found  in  citl-de-sacs 
of  deep  excavations  made  through  the  Harlem  Marshes,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  laying  drains.  We  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  excrementi- 
tious;  that  though  distant  from  any  known  source,  it  had  doubtless 
percolated  through  a  loose  stratum,  or  followed  a  crevice  until  pent 
up,  and  there  it  remained  in  full  possession  of  its  foul  qualities ;  how 
long  it  might  have  so  remained,  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture. 
The  suggestion  was  regarded  as  being  ovei'whelmingly  improbable. 
A  few  months  subsequently  we  chanced  to  meet  an  engineer  of  dis- 
tinction who,  having  heard  of  the  said  discussion,  said  he  was  glad 
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of  an  opportunity  to  express  his  concurrence  in  our  views,  and  in 
verification  of  his  faith  in  retained  stenches  related  the  following 
incident :  "  A  few  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  I  was  present  at  the  exca- 
vation of  the  great  Mastodon,  near  Cohoes.  When  we  got  down  to 
where  his  trunk  lay,  about  forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  stench  of  decayed  animal  matter  was  so  great  that  we  were 
obliged  to  hold  our  noses,  and  some  of  the  men  were  made  sick  at 
the  stomach  by  it.  And  it  was  only  a  youngster  at  that ;  the 
scientists  tell  us  that  it  had  not  been  there  over  forty  thousand 
years." 

Brooklyn. — ^Dr.  R.  M.  Wyckoff,  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics, 
has  kindly  sent  us  the  following  abstract  of  the  mortality  records 
of  this  city  for  the  first  half  year  of  1878,  ending  Saturday,  June 
29th.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during  twenty-six  weeks  was 
4,946,  or  298  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  represents  an  an- 
nual death-rate  of  18.02  per  1,000  living,  while  in  1877  the  rate  ex- 
ceeded 21  in  each  1,000  inhabitants;  but  as  the  mortality  in  the 
second  half  of  each  year  commonly  exceeds  that  of  the  first  half, 
the  rate  for  1878  will  probably  reach  19  per  1,000.  Population  is 
estimated  at  549,000  for  1878,  and  at  527,000  for  1877.  The  death- 
rates  in  1876  and  1876  were  25.77  and  24.36  respectively. 


• 

Furst  half 
year  1878. 

First  half 
year  1877. 

Decrease  in 
favor  1878. 

Total  mortality,  all  ages,  -    -    - 

Under  five  years, 

Over  five  years, 

Diarrhoeal  dineases, 

Diphtheria, 

Scarlet  fever, 

Consumption, 

4,946 
2,158 
2,788 
145 
221 
249 
761 

5,244 
2,296 
2,948 
164 
426 
489 
796 

298 
188 
160 

19 
205 
190 

85 

No  deaths  by  small-pox  since  May  30th,  1877.  No  cas^s  of  that 
disease  have  been  known  to  exist  in  the  city  since  July  17th,  1877, 
except  a  few  cases  that  were  directly  imported  from  other  localities. 
A  decline  will  be  observed  in  each  of  the  factors  above  given ;  this 
is  all  the  more  favorable  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  population  has  increased  while  the  mortality  has  diminished. 
The  estimated  rate  of  growth  is  .044  annually.  The  falling  oflT  in 
diphtheria  (206)  and  scarlet  fever  (190)  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  decline  is  very  nearly  uniform  in  the  case  of 
both  diseases.  No  explanation  of  the  fact  is  here  attempted,  but  it 
is  significant  by  reason  of  the  many  features  which  are  common 
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to  both  of  them,  and  because  they  are  the  very  diseases  the  preven- 
tion of  which  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  the  Board.  In  1876 
diphtheria  caused  812  deaths,  scarlet  fever  352. 

The  average  number  of  deaths  has  been  192.3  in  each  week,  or 
27.5  each  da,y.  In  this  week,  ending  May  11th,  there  were  149 
deaths,  representing  a  death-rate  of  14.11  per  1,000.  This  is  the 
lowest  weekly  rate  known  in  this  city  since  the  statistics  of  mortal- 
ity began  to  be  fully  registered. 

This  glance  at  the  mortality  of  the  six  months  last  past  will  not 
warrant  any  general  conclusions,  but  it  very  plainly  indicates  that 
some  of  the  prominent  causes  of  death  are  less  oppressive  than 
formerly;  and  it  will  encourage  the  sanitaiy  arm  of  the  depart- 
ment to  persist  in  its  attack  upon  the  preventable  diseases,  the  so- 
called  "filth  diseases,"  and  the  diseases  that  destroy  young  lives. 

The  number  of  births  reported  in  six  months  was  4,862 ;  mar- 
riages, 1,512.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  both  of  these 
totals  are  very  far  from  complete.  The  death  returns  are,  however, 
full  and  complete. 

The    Qowanus    Canal   Nuisance,  in  South  Brooklyn, 

we  are  glad  to  observe,  has  at  last  been  pressed  to  a  hearing.  The 
Water  and  Drainage  Committee  to  whom,  in  connection  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Health,  had  been  referred  the  communication 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Qowanus  Canal  and  the  question  of 
extending  the  Bond  street  sewer,  in  accordance  with  suggestions 
made  by  the  Board  of  Health,  presented  a  report  setting  forth  that 
they  had  thoroughly  investigated  the  nuisance,  and  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  main  sewer  should  be  continued  along  the  edge  of 
Gowanus  Canal,  taking  in  the  Centre  street  sewer  on  its  way,  con- 
tinuing through  Lorraine  street,  and  finally  discharging  into  the 
East  River  at  the  foot  of  Wolcott  street.  They  therefore  offered 
the  following : 

Hesolvedy  That  the  Board  of  City  Works  be  directed  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  cost  of  extending  the  present  outlet  to  his  Honor  the 
Mayor,  who  is  under  existing  laws  empowered  to  certify  to  the  nec- 
essary amount  for  such  work.     Adopted. 

Waiting  for  Dysentery.—"  It  is  all  humbug,"  said  one 

of  the  Brooklyn  Commissioners  of  City  Works,  recently,  "  for  The 
Sanitabian  to  keep  harping  upon  the  effects  of  the  drainage  from 
Hempstead  privies  and  grave-yards  on  our  drinking  water.  We 
have  had  it  ever  since  the  receiving  reservoir  commenced,  and  I 
donH  see  that  we  have  any  more  dysentery  or  typhoid  fever  than 
do  the  people  of  New  York.'*  Well,  may  be  not.  New  York  has 
the  same  kind  of  drainage  from  the  hotel  privies  and  cow-pastures 
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of  Putnam  county  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Croton,  and  the  same 
large  proportion  of  filth  diseases.  Grave-yard  infusions,  seasoned 
with  the  extract  of  privy  vaults,  may  be  a  luxury  to  those  who 
have  thus  become  accustomed  to  them,  just  as  missionary  rump- 
steak  is  said  to  be  to  the  cannibals  of  the  Feejee  Islands ;  but  how  the 
people  can  tolerate  officials  who  make  light  of  such  garn^e  humanity  as 
this,  and  await  some  new  sign  from  among  the  dead,  is  beyond  our 
powers  of  comprehension.  The  taste  of  the  cannibal  is  infinitely  to 
be  preferred. 

Water  Filters. — ^The  poorest  people  in  the  world,  the  Budd- 
hist mendicant  monks  of  Ceylon,  religiously  restrict  their  worldly 
possessions  to  eight  things  :  One  water-filter  ;  one  dish  to  hold  the 
food  they  beg;  one  razor;  one  belt;  three  articles  of  clothing,  and 
one  needle  with  which  to  mend  their  clothes.  They  are  said  to  be 
singularly  exempt  from  filth  diseases.  The  people  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  should  profit  by  the  example — filter  their  drinking  water. 
The  best  filters  are  the  Silicated  Carbon. 

Bread  of  the  best  quality  can  only  be  made  by  the  use  of 
yeast,  and  the  Gonvpressed  Yeast  of  Messrs.  Gaff,  Fleischmann  & 
Co.  is  the  best  made,  and  the  most  convenient  for  use. 

Dangerous  Funerals. — The  Health  Departments  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  of  several  other  of  our  cities,  have 
wisely  adopted  ordinances  prohibiting  the  exposure  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  contagious  diseases — 
a  danger  more  or  less  common  at  public  funerals  in  generaL  Most 
persons  of  observation,  at  funerals,  can  easily  recall  incidents  in 
illustration  of  the  dangerous  practice.  But  the  special  provision  of 
the  health  authorities  against  contagious  diseases  is  that  the  burial 
cases  shall  be  air-tight:  a  condition  which  can  only  be  met  by 
metallic  coffins^  with  closely  fitting  and  cemented  joints.  These,  as 
now  made  by  the  Metallic  Burial  Case  Company,  of  New  York,  are 
provided  with  a  cement  fitted  glass  (with  a  movable  metallic  face- 
plate), by  which  the  features  can  be  displayed  from  an  air-tight 
case,  without  any  possible  risk  of  either  touch  or  emanation.  The 
cost  of  such  burial  cases,  we  are  infoinned,  is  about  the  same  as 
ordinary  well-finished  wooden  coffins,  from  $15  upwards.  They  are 
constructed  in  great  variety  and  elegance  of  finish,  and  we  commend 
them  for  general  use. 

Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health'*'  affords  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  progress  of  State  medicine.  The  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Board  went  into  effect  two  years  ago,  in  the  midst 

*  Second  Annual  Report,  year  ending  December  8l8t,  1877,  pp.  301.  Madi- 
son, "Wisconsin. 
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of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  all  of  which  diseases 
might  have  been  prevented  and  over  five  hundred  lives  saved  by  an 
earlier  enactment.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  of  the  Board  since  its 
organization  has  been  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  these  epidemics. 
Of  small-pox,  during  the  month  of  March,  1876,  there  existed  only 
one  case  in  the  State — in  Milwaukee.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1877,  it  existed  in  39  different  localities, 
numbered  over  1,600  cases,  and  killed  426  persons.  During  the  first 
fifteen  months,  from  the  existence  of  the  first  case,  1,313  cases  oc- 
curred in  Milwaukee  alone,  and  killed  385  persons.  Of  its  spread 
in  that  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  a  city  attorney,  who  advocated  the  right  of  the 
people  to  resist  vaccination  and  to  kill  one  another  with  small-pox 
(id  libitum^  we  have  before  noticed  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  health  authorities  have  to  contend  in  their  efforts  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  people.*  The  report  before  us  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  the  spirit  and  energy  necessary  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dices and  efforts  of  ignorant  office-holders.  By  our  latest  monthly 
reports  received  from  Milwaukee,  for  April  and  May,  there  were  no 
deaths  from  small-pox. 

The  chief  labor  of  the  State  Board  has  been  to  prepare  and  dis- 
seminate instructive  papers  on  the  causes  and  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  local  Boards  of  Health 
throughout  the  State.  The  special  papers  comprehended  in  the  re- 
port are : 

Scarlet  Fever — its  Nature  and  Means  of  Prevention,  Small -Pox 
and  Disinfectants,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Griffin ;  Hydrophobia,  by  Dr.  Solon 
Marks ;  Water  Supply  of  the  State,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden ; 
Report  of  the  Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings,  and  a  Special  Re- 
port of  the  Sanitary  Inspection  of  some  of  the  Public  Institutions 
of  the  State,  by  Gen.  James  Bintliff;  Value  of  Vital  Statistics,  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Davis ;  Village  Sanitary  Work,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Strong ; 
Water  and  Water  Supply  of  Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Witter ;  Ab- 
stract of  Proceedings  of  American  Public  Health  Association ;  Cir- 
culars on  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria,  Small-Pox,  Treatment  of 
the  Drowned,  Local  Boards  of  Health  Correspondence,  and  Special 
Report  of  the  Work  of  >  the  Board,  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Reeve.  These  reports  and  special  papers  are  characterized  by  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  show  an 
amount  of  gratuitous  labor  and  earnestness  by  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  the  physicians  in  cooperation  with  them,  which  cannot 
fail  to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  State  in  the  promotion  of  the 

*  The  Sanitarian,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  279. 
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health  and  happiness  of  her  citizens.  Already  jwe  hundred  aiid 
fftysix  local  Boards  of  Health  have  been  organized  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  State  Board,  mapping  out  the  causes  of  disease, 
vaccinating  the  children,  and  instructing  the  people  how  best  to 
overcome  the  evil  influences  of  pettifogging  office-holders  and 
other  nuisances  which  have  heretofore  afflicted  and  impoverished 
them. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  for  the  year,  including  the  cost  of 
piintiug  and  distributing  documents,  have  been  but  $2,748.36,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  material  interests  of  the  State 
have  been  benefited  more  by  this  expenditure  than  by  ten  times  its 
amount  in  any  other  way.  The  Board  has  in  every  way  shown 
itself  worthy  of  the  public  confidence  it  has  received,  and  the  phy- 
sicians throughout  the  State  are  entitled  to  high  praise  for  their 
active  cooperation  and  support. 

Minnesota*  shows  continued  exemption  from  any  general  or 
,  epidemic  form  of  disease  for  the  year  IS'/V,  and  a  gratifying  state 
of  the  public  health  throughout  the  State.  Warned  by  the  prox- 
imity of  small-pox  in  a  neighboring  State,  early  and  energetic 
measures  were  taken  against  it,  among  the  communities  most  ex- 
posed, by  thorough  vaccination  and  revaccination  with  fresh  animal 
virus,  with  its  usual  effect,  complete  exemption. 

Besides  his  general  executive  duties,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
as  non-resident  Professor  of  Public  Health  at  tlie  University,  gave 
a  course  of  eight  lectures  to  the  senior  class  upon  "  Some  of  the 
Problems  of  our  Civilization  in  the  View  of  Hygiene.^^  In  thus 
making  hygiene  an  essential  branch  of  univei*8ity  education,  Minne- 
sota illustrates  the  power  of  that  knowledge  in  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.  Knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  akin 
to  the  first  law  of  human  nature — ^self-preservation — ^and  is  the  right 
ann  of  sanitary  authority  everywhere.  Closely  allied  to  this  service 
of  the  Secretary^  is  the  inquiry  into  the  '*  Health  of  the  Pupils  in 
the  Public  Schools  " ;  consisting  of  the  replies  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions addressed  to  some  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  and  also 
to  the  President  of  the  University,  with  a  view  to  such  practical  de- 
ductions as  will  best  serve  to  classify  pupils  in  accordance  with  a 
design  to  the  promotion  of  soxmd  bodies  as  well  as  sound  minds, 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  depraved  aptitudes  and  indiosyn- 
crasies  which  tend  to  promote  vices  of  the  human  constitution. 

''  The  Effects  of  the  Immigration  on  the  Immigrated  Norwe- 


*  Sixth  AuQual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Minnesota,  January, 
1«78.     8vo.  pp.  122. 
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gians/'  by  Ch.  GroBwald,  member  of  the  Board,  is  of  peculiar  interest 
and  fullof  information,  in  a  twofold  degree.  (1).  Of  the  medical 
topography  of  Norway,  and  the  habits  and  health  of  the  Norwe- 
gians in  their  native  land ;  and  (2)  of  the  same  people  in  Minnesota, 
and  particularly  in  regard  to  pulmonary  consumption.  Of  these 
people  there  were  estimated  to  be  in  Minnesota,  in  1877,  60,000. 
The  conclusions  are  that  the  ratio  of  consumptives  has  increased 
among  the  Norwegians  isince  their  residence  in  Minnesota,  but  then 
**  it  is  yet  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
influence  the  climate  of  Minnesota  has  on  phthisis,  both  because 
the  observations  cover  too  short  a  time,  and  because  the  population 
so  far  has  been — and  in  many  places  yet  for  some  time  will  be — ex- 
posed to  other  influences  than  will  act  upon  their  children  and  de- 
scendants, when  the  conditions  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants 
have  come  nearer  to  their  ultimate  shape."  The  relative  preva- 
lence of  other  diseases  is  also  discussed,  and  the  ratios  for  Norway 
and  Minnesota  tabulated ;  and  the  changes  in  regard  to  the  habits 
and  general  health  of  the  Norwegian  immigrants.  It  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  vital  statistics  of  im- 
migrants as  compared  with  native  population  in  the  United 
States  hitherto  published.  The  other  and  shorter  reports  and 
papers,  are:  Meteorology  of  Minnesota,  1875-1877,  by  Wm.  H. 
Leonard,  M.D.;  Sanitary  Water  Survey  of  the  State  and  Chemical 
Examination  of  Samples  of  Enamelled  Iron  Ware,  with  reference  to 
their  Domestic  use,  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  State  Chemist ;  Letter  upon 
the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Pauperism,  with  the  methods  and 
experiences  of  the  St.  Paul's  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Chase,  Relief  Secretary,  and  the  Financial  Statement, 
complete  the  report,  which  gives  evidence  of  excellent  systematic 
pioneer  work  eminently  worthy  of  the  generous  support  of  the 
State. 

Reading,  Pa.,  population  estimated  at  40,000.  Report  of 
Board  of  Health  for  1877  :  Births  (exclusive  of  still-born,  91),  1,266 ; 
marriages,  466 ;  deaths  (81  of  which  were  bodies  brought  from  a 
distance  for  interment),  964.  Ratio  per  thousand,  as  given  by  the 
report^  22.336,  or  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths,  died  of  zymotic  diseases.  "  By  far  the  most 
prominent  cause  of  death  not  only  in  this  class,  but  in  the  entire 
mortuary  table,  is  small-pox.  .  .  .  From  January  1st,  1876  to  No- 
vember 22d,  1877,  944  cases  were  reported ;  466  occurred  during 
the  year — 126  deaths.  Among  307  cases  of  varioloid  there  was  but 
one  death.''  Diphtheria  killed  89 — all  children;  consumption,  91. 
The  Board  of  Health  seems  to  have  been  singularly  embarrassed  by 
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the  obtuseness  and  parsimony  of  the  City  Councils,  being  entirely 
without  money  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  amount  asked  for 
by  the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the^  year  was  $2,000,  about 
the  average  value  of  one  adult  life — excepting  always  members  of 
city  councils.  In  the  month  of  June  this  sum  was  rednced  to 
$1,200  by  the  Common  Council,  and  appropriated ;  but  the  amount 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  Board  and  its 
officers,  who  continued  to  work  to  the  end  of  the  year  without  pay. 
Notwithstanding,  much  useful  work  was  4oue,  and  possibly  the  lives 
of  the  City  Councilmen  saved  from  small-pox — which  they  did  not 
deserve — ^by  the  gratuitous  labors  of  the  health  authorities. 

Foreign  Mortality. — ^Ratio  per  1,000  inhabitants.  June  2-16 : 
London,  19.0;  Glasgow,  26.6 ;  Liverpool,  26.2;  Birmingham,  21.9; 
Manchester, .22.'/ ;  Dublin,  25.9;  Leeds,  17.1 ;  Sheffield,  18.9 ;  Edin- 
burg,  22.3;  Bristol,  16.2;  Belfast,  28.6;  Bradford,  23.1;  Salford, 
22.1;  Newcastle,  22.7;  Hull,  21.1.  June  2-8:  Amsterdam,  26.2 ; 
Rotterdam,  26.6 ;  Hague,  22.1.  May  8-14:  Paris,  22.8.  May  31 
-June  6 :  Lyons,  24.3.  Month  of  May :  Marseilles,  27.5.  April  16 
-30 :  Lille,  27.7.  May  31^une  6 :  Havre,  24.3.  May  26^une  1 : 
Berlin,  37.0.  June  2-8  :  Hamburg,  24.5 ;  Breslau,  28.4 ;  Munich, 
30.09;  Dresden,  22.0.  June  9-16:  Cologne,  20.6;  Leipzig,  21.3. 
June  2-8:  Kcenigsberg,  40.2.  June  9-16:  Frankfort,  21.9.  June 
2-8:  Hanover,  18.0;  Bremen,  17.7.  June  9-16:  Dantzig,  26.7. 
June  2-8:  Stuttgart,  21.6;  Strasbourg,  26.8;  Nftremberg,  26.6 
Barmen,  25.2;  Magdeburg,  31.7;  Altona,  21.5;  Klberfeld,  19.3 
Dtlsseldorf,  26.2;  Stettin,  24.6;  Chemnitz,  27.8;  Aix-la-Chapelle 
21.6.  June  9-15:  Brussels,  20.6;  Anvors,  20.7;  Gand,  16.3 
Liege,  26.2 ;  Geneva,  Basle,  Berne,  Lausanne,  Chaux-de-fonds 
and  Zurich,  22.5.  June  2-8 :  Vienna,  29.2 ;  Buda-Pesth,  36.8 
Prague,  37.0 ;  Trieste,  24.0  ;  Lemberg,  26.7  ;  Cracow,  38.1,  June 
5-11 :  Copenhagen,  22.6.  June  2-8:  Stockholm,  19.4;  Christiana, 
19.9.  May  26-June  1  :  St.  Petersburg,  61.0.  June  2-8  :  Warsaw, 
44.1;  Odessa,  43.0.  May  14-20:  Naples,  28.3.  Month  of  April: 
Milan,  32.6.  May  26-June  1:  Turin,  27.0.  Month  of  April:  Ge- 
noa, 29.6.  June  2-8:  Venice,  25.8.  Month  of  April :  Mesidna, 
23.9;  Bologna,  29.  June  2-8:  Barcelona,  27.6.  May  19-25: 
Lisbon,  30.3.  June  2-8:  Bucharest,  27.4.  May  26-June  1: 
Alexandria,  38.8.  May  6-11 :  Calcutta,  42.5.  May  7-13  :  Bora- 
bay,  44.5. 

Cholera. — Number  of  deaths :  Calcutta,  44 ;  Bombay,  34. 

Yellow  Fever. — ^The  following  information  is  furnished  by 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  State  and 
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Manicipal  Officers  of  Health,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Quarantine  Act. 

Havana. — From  26  to  34  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  and  none 
from  small-pox,  are  now  occurring  weekly  in  the  city  of  Havana. 

Cardenas  andSagna, — Good  health  reported  in  bay  and  city. 

McUamcM. — The  captain  and  four  of  the  crew  of  the  bark  "  Marie 
Donan"  were  attacked  with  yellow  fever  on  the  3d  instant,  in  the 
harbor  of  Matanzas.  Only  one  other  case  of  fever  has  occurred  in 
the  shipping  of  that  port.  Sporadic  cases  are  reported  in  the  city, 
but  the  disease  is  of  mild  character. 

ITey  West, — Two  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  occurred  in  the  har- 
bor of  Key  West.  One  on  the  Norwegian  ship  "  Maria  Frederika," 
and  one  on  the  Spanish  bark  "  Dona  Talaford."  The  city  is  reported 
healthy. 

Two  of  the  British  vessels  which  recently  conveyed  native  Indian 
troops  to  Malta  had  cholera  on  board  during  the  passage  from  India. 
On  one  of  the  vessels  nine  cases  and  four  deaths,  and  on  the  other 
two  deaths  occurred  before  the  vessels  passed  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
vessels  were  allowed  to  pass  the  canal  without  detention,  though  it 
is  customary  to  send  a  vessel,  on  which  a  single  case  of  cholera  has 
occurred  during  the  passage,  back  to  Thor,  120  miles,  there  to 
remain  two  weeks  or  more  in  quarantine. 

Jno.  W.  Woodworth, 
Surgeon  General  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
Washington^  D,  C.  July  13,  1878. 

International    Sanitary    Congress  —  Department   of 

Hygiene. — ^Tliis  Congress  will  hold  its  sessions  from  the  1st  to  the 
10th  of  August,  at  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  object  of  the  Congress  is  to  bring  together  in  Paris, 
during  the  Meposition  UniverseUe^  all  the  scientists  who  take  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  progress 
of  Hygiene.  The  Congress  will  consist  of  resident  and  non-resident 
members. 

The  Committee  of  Organization  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Bouchardat,  Honorary  President,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Member  of  the  Conseil  iV  hygiene 
etde  salubrity  de  la  Seine,  etc.;  Dr.  Gubler,  President,  and  Dr. 
Lion  veil  e,  General  Secretary. 

Among  the  members  of  the  committee  we  notice  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France  :  Jaccaud  Yardieu,  Vul- 
pian,  Brcea,  and  the  editors  of  some  of  the  ablest  medical  journals 
in  the  French  language. 

The  committee  desire  to  limit  the  discussion  to  a  definite  number 
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of  questions,  but  they  will  not  exclude  others  not  named,  if  they 
have  a  sufficient  general  interest.  The  questions  proposed  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Hygiene  of  Infancy  —  Hygiene  du  nouveaurni:  This 
includes  the  mortality  among  infants  in  different  countries,  and  the 
measures  most  suitable  to  diminish  it. 

.2.  The  Pollution  of  Water — De  Palt^cUian  dea  cours  cPeau: 
a.  By  waste  from  factories ;  h.  By  sewage. 

3.  The  Hygiene  of  Alimentary  Substances — Hygiene  alimentaire  : 

a.  The  best  means  of  determining  the  soundness  of  animal  food ; 

b.  On  the  use  of  certain  coloring  substances  in  articles  of  food,  and 
the  dangers  that  may  arise  to  the  public  health  therefrom. 

4.  Houses  for  the  Poor — Des  logements  dea  classes  n^essiteuses. 

5.  Hygiene  of  different  Professions — HygUne  professionelle  :  The 
best  means  of  diminishing  the  dangers  arising  from  different  occu- 
pations; the  employment  of  mineral  poisons,  as  mercury,  lead, 
arsenic,  etc. ;  and  the  possibility  of  substituting  harmless  articles  for 
them  in  the  arts. 

6.  The  Prophylaxis  of  Infectious  and  Contagious  Diseases — JVo- 
phylaxie  des  maladies  infectieuses  et  coniagieitsesy  which  are  the 
diseases  that  require  isolation  in  general  or  special  hospitals,  and 
how  to  render  this  isolation  practicable  and  effective. 

Long  Island  Summer  Resorts  is  the  title  of  a  conve- 
nient little  hand-book  issued  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  island,  condensed  summary  of  the  chief  places 
of  resort,  and  railroad  time  tables.  We  regret  to  have  to  notice  an 
inexcusable  typographical  error — ten  for  two — in  the  quotation  from 
an  address  by  ex-Governor  John  A.  Dix,  in  regard  to  the  "  waste 
lands,''  and  are  glad  to  clip  the  following  from  a  recent  number  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  correcting  it : 
Dr.  E.  F.  Peck: 

Djbab  Sib — The  opinion  I  expressed  some  years  ago  in  my  address 
before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of 
Long  Island  is  confirmed  by  my  own  experience.  I  have  since  then 
purchased  forty  acres  of  land  at  West  Hampton,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  ocean,  and  built  a  house  for  my  residence.  I  have 
raised  one  hundred  bushels  of  com  (in  the  ear)  and  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  vegetables  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw. 

The  island  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  in  time,  the 
garden  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and,  as  all  know,  its  climate  is 
unsurpassed  in  this  latitude  for  healthfulness  and  for  mildness,  both 
in  summer  and  winter. 

There  are  spaces  of  limited  extent  which  are  exceptions  to  the 
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general  character  of  the  soil  for  fertility,  like  the  Quogue  Plains, 
between  Riverhead  and  West  Hampton,  but  those  who  have  exam- 
ined them  carefully  think  they  do  not  constitute  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  island.     But  I  am  telling  you  what  you  already 

know.  Yours  truly, 

John  A.  Dix. 

A  letter  from  General  Dix,  dated  Seafield,  West  Hampton,  June 
28,  1878,  says:  "  I  am  about  500  yards  from  the  sea-shore,  and  my 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  com  are  in  very  fine  condition  and  of  great 
promise." 

Where  to  Spend  the  Summer  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 

Railroad,  within  a  distance  of  160  miles  of  New  York,  is  the  title 
of  an  illustrated  manual,  giving  time-table,  rates,  places,  and 
prices^  together  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  railway  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery. 

The  Cathedral  Schools,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  signalized 
the  conclusion  of  their  first  year  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  25th,  by 
a  reception,  after  having  spent  the  previous  week  in  a  searching 
examination.  A  large  number  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
institution  were  present,  and  expressed  much  satislbction  with  the 
progress  made,  under  apparently  inauspicious  circumstances.  Pend- 
ing the  erection  of  appropriate  buildings, the  schools  have  occupied 
four  dwelling-houses,  two  of  which  were  elaborately  furnished  at 
the  outset  by  Mrs.  Stewart.  The  other  two  were  subsequently 
found  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  unexpected  accession  of 
pupils,  as  dormitories,  and  were  appropriately  furnished  by  the 
school.  The  total  number  of  pupils  for  the  year,  in  both  depart- 
ments, has  been  seventy-four,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  board- 
ers. Already  engagements  have  been  made  for  the  beginning  of 
the  next  term,  September  13th,  fully  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the 
present  buildings,  while  many  others  anxiously  await  the  promised 
appropriate  and  permanent  structures.  It  is  evident  that  the  al- 
most unequalled  salubrity  of  Garden  City,  its  accessibility  to  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  from  every  part  of  Long  Island,  the  care 
with  which  the  Cathedral  Schools  have  been  organized,  and  their 
unexampled  success  for  the  time,  commend  them  to  all  parents  who 
appreciate  these  advantages. 

Temperance  and  Bepublican  Institutions,  a  pam- 
phlet of  thirty-five  pages,  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook, 
of  Boston,  is  an  able  presentation  of  the  relations  of  the  liquor- 
traffic  to  popular  government.  Its  admonitions  concerning  the  public 
perils  which  the  drink-traffic  involves  are  timely  and  of  profound  im- 
portance. The  pamphlet  should  have  a  very  wide  circulation.  J.  N. 
Steasns,  Publishing  Agent,  58  Reade  street,  New  York. 
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The  International  Review  for  July- August  has  three 
political  articles — Russia,  by  Karl  Blind,  of  England  ;  The  Chinese 
Puzzle,  by  an  anonymous  San  Franciscan,  and  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr. 
Motley  a]]d  the  Austrian  Mission,  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow  ;  two  eco- 
nomical articles — the  Elements  of  National  Wealth,  by  David  A. 
Wells,  and  Industrial  Reconstruction,  by  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  two  papers  of  a  theological  character — Mr.  Fronde's  second 
article  on  Science  and  Theology — Ancient  and  Modern ;  and  the 
Moral  Problem,  by  ex-President  Hopkins.  In  letters  and  art  the 
contributions  are  from  M.  Charles  Gindnez,  who  writes  of  The 
French  Exhibition  Architecturally  Considered ;  Mr.  Hamerton,  who 
has  something  to  say  in  his  usual  letter  about  Photographic  Art  in 
Europe,  and  Dr.  Osgood,  who  considers  The  Centenary  of  Rousseau. 
There  is  also  an  article  by  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  on  Army  Reor- 
ganization, ^nd  the  editorial  commentary  on  contemporary  publica- 
tions is  long  and  comprehensive. 

The  Medical  Register  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut,  1878-9,*  under  its  new  editor,  is 
fully  up  to  the  excellent  standard  already  established  for  this  neces- 
sity to  every  physician's  and  dentist's  office  in  the  vicinity'  of  New 
York.  The  present  editor  has  profited  by  the  annual  trimming 
which  the  work  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Purdy  and  his 
predecessors  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  managed  to  keep  the  work 
within  reasonable  bounds,  while  adding  everything  really  essential. 
The  New  York  City  list  now  contains  1,308  names ;  Brooklyn,  394  ; 
New  York  State,  2,387 ;  New  Jersey,  586 ;  Connecticut,  405 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  registration  of  physicians,  5,080;  nearly  1,000  pharma- 
cists ;  1 10  dentists,  with  catalogues  of  all  the  colleges  and  societies 
in  good  standing ;  a  catalogue  of  recommended  nurses,  abstract  of 
State  laws,  etc.,  governing  the  profession  ;  lists  of  libraries,  publica- 
tions, hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  etc.,  of  special  professional  and  much 
general  interest. 

Farkes'  Practical  Hygiene  has  so  long  and  so  justly  been 

regarded  as  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  that,  on  the  issue 
of  a  new  edition,f  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say  more  of  it  than 


•Published  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  Medico-Historical 
Society.  William  T.  White,  M.D.,  Editor.  Vol.  XVI.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

f  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.  By  Edmund  A  Parkes,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
late  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  La  the  Army  Medical  School;  Member  of 
the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education;  Fellow  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London;  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Uniyersity 
College,  London.  Edited  by  F.  S.  B.  Fran9oiB  de  Chaumont,  M.D.,  Follow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh;  Professor  of  Militaiy  Hy- 
giene in  Uie  Army  Medical  School.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  Dlustrated,  pp. 
7a3.     Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  BUikeston.     1878. 
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that  it  continues  to  lead  all  other  works,  in  both  arrangement  and 
practical  detail,  for  students,  teachers,  and  administrators  of  sys- 
tematic  hygiene.  No  matter  what  or  how  many  other  works  one 
may  possess  on  sanitary  science,  Parked  Practical  Hygiene  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  all  well-appointed  libraries.  As  a  hand-book  for 
ready  reference,  keen  appreciation,  and  concise  statements  on  and 
of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  practical  hygiene,  it  continues  un- 
equalled. For  in  this  fifth  edition  Prof  Chaumont  has  shown 
himself  to  be  imbued  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  pre- 
decessor. While  being  equally  careful  with  the  late  Prof  Parkes 
not  to  inordinately  increase  the  size  of  the  volume  by  the  introduction 
of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  common  to  public  documents — as  too 
many  authors  of  books  on  sanitary  subjects- have  done — the  author 
has  been  no  less  careful  to  stamp  the  five  yeare'  progress  since  the 
last  preceding  edition  by  needful  alterations  and  annotations,  and 
the  addition  of  some  new  matter  from  notes  left  by  Dr.  Parkes. 
The  general  ari'angement  of  the  work,  however,  has  been  maintain- 
ed, while  the  chapter  on  Water  Analysis,  and  some  other  progres- 
sive portions,  have  been  rewi'itten  or  altered  in  conformity  with  the 
most  recent  advances.  Tables  of  useful  numbers — metrical,  ther- 
mometrical,  barometrical — and  standard  solutions  for  volumetric 
analysis  are  given  in  the  appendix ;  and  the  index  has  been  con., 
siderably  expanded. 

House  Drainage  and  Water  Service  is  the  appropriate 

title  of  the  best  summary  of  tlie  mechanics  of  hygiene  hitherto 
published  in  the  United  States.*  Mr.  Bayles,  the  author  of  the 
work,  is  favorably  known  as  editor  of  The  Metal  Worker^  s^  paper 
justly  noted  for  its  eminently  practical  and  useful  character  to  the 
trade  which  it  represents,  and  which  has  afforded  the  editor  thereof 
excellent  opportunities  for  thorough  familiarity  with  the  subjects 
which  he  has  embodied  in  this  treatise.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
most  active  members,  and  has  for  several  years  been  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Public 
Health  Association,  which  has  brought  him  into  free  intercourse 
witb  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  application  of  hygiene. 
These  opportunities  and  facilities  seem  to  have  suggested  the  scope 
of  the  work  before  us.  The  author  has  taken  up  the  subject  of 
domestic  hygiene  at  the  foundation  of  the  dwelling,  and  discusses 

*  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service  in  Cities,  Villages,  and  Rural  Neigh- 
borhoods. With  Incidental  ConBlderation  of  Causes  a^ecting  the  Healthful- 
ness  of  Dwellings.  By  James  Bayles,  Editor  of  The  Iran  Age  cmd  Metal 
Worker,  8vo.  pp.  860.  Numerous  Dlustrations.  New  York:  David  Wil- 
liams, 83  Beade  Street. 
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80  much  of  the  questions  of  drainage  and  water  service  as  is  under 
the  control  of  house-owners  and  plumbers.  The  book  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  sense  a  workshop  manual  for  plumbers,  but  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  and  practice  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  for 
the  attainment  of  healthful  surroundings  by  architects,  builders, 
plumbers,  housekeepers,  physicians,  sanitary  inspectors,  and,  in 
short,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
mechanics  of  hygiene. 

The  work  is  worthily  gotten  up,  on  good  paper,  good  illustrations, 
and  well  bound  ;  and  we  take  much  pleasure  in  commending  it. 

Hereditary    Influence    of   Alcohol.  —  The  National 

Temperance  Society  have  published  the  able  and  valuable  address 
of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  delivered  at  the  recent  conference  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in  Association  Hall,  as  an  eight-page 
tract.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  100« 
tinted  paper;  $8  per  1,000,  thin  paper.     Also, 

Books  and  Pamphlets  ReceivecL — Report  of  Board 

of  Health,  City  of  Richmond,  Va.,  1877  ;  Asthenopia,  Preliminary 
Analysis  of  1,060  Cases,  by  C.  R.  Agnew,  M.D.;  Lyons'  Medical 
Plants  Indigenous  in  Michigan ;  Kershaw's  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Nervous  System — Part  1 ;  Temperance  and  Republican  Insti- 
tutions, Rev.  Joseph  Cook ;  Observations  in  Practical  Surgery  and 
Gynecology,  Geo.  B.  Walker,  M.D.;  Report  of  New  York  Ophthal- 
mic and  Aural  Institute ;  Reerponsibility  in  Parentage,  Rev.  S.  H. 
Piatt,  A. M.;  Report  of  Utica  Insane  Asylum,  1877;  Influence  of 
Modem  Education  upon  the  Eyesight  of  Children,  A.  N.  Calhoun, 
M.D.;  Half-time  System  in  Education,  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.D.;  Legal 
Relations  of  Insane  Patients,  Foster  Pratt,  M.D. ;  Report  of  Health 
Department  of  Toledo,  1877;  Use  of  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of 
Epilepsy,  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.D. ;  Laparo-Elytrotomy — a  Substitute 
for  the  CaBsarian  Section,  T.  Gailard  Thomas,  M.D.;  Intra-Venous 
Injection  of  Milk  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Transfusion  of  Blood,  T. 
Gailard  Thomas,  M.D.;  Physics'of  Infectious  Diseases,  C.  A.  Logan, 
M.D.;  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Report  of  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ; 
Gynecological  Transactions,  Vol.  II, ;  Visions :  A  Study  of  False 
Sight,  E.  H.  Clarke,  M.D. ;  Amputations  and  Excisions  of  the 
Cervix  Uteri,  J.  Byrne,  M.D. ;  Kings  County  Medical  Society  Pro- 
ceedings, 1877;  Higiene  Publica,  Apuntes  sobre  la  Estadistica  Mor- 
tuaria  de  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires,  desde  el  ano,  1869  hasta  1877, 
inclusive ;  Seguidos  del  Movimiento  de  las  hospitales  y  haspicios  en 
1877,  y  de  un  estudio  sabre  el  clima  por  Emilio  R.  Coni,  Buenos 
Aires;  propenta  de  Pablo  E.  Coni,  1878. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

The  Annual  Report  of  Gbneeal  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  for  1876,  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  issued 
by  the  General  Government ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  public 
that,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
distributed.  The  duty  of  placing  the  information  which  it  contains, 
therefore,  devolves  upon  the  public  press — and  upon  that  portion 
of  the  press  especialW  which  is  devoted  to  educational  interests. 
Surely  there  is  no  teacher  or  school  trustee — no  reader  of  any  school 
journal  or  other  person  interested  in  the  cause  of  education — who 
may  not  be  edified  and  have  his  interest  increased  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The  report  opens  with  a  general 
sketch  of  education  for  the  year,  shows  the  effects  of  the  financial  de- 
pression on  the  schools  throughout  the  country — the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  retrenchment  has  been  sought  first  in  the  reduction  of  teach- 
ers' wages,  the  effect  of  the  American  system  of  education  in  har- 
monizing the  opposing  forces  of  capital  and  labor,  the  importance 
of  universal  education  as  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  general  distribution  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. Next  follows  a  consideration  of  national  aid — the  policy 
which  the  Government  adopted  at  an  early  period  in  its  history, 
and  which  it  has  continued  to  pursue — of  extending  aid  to  educa- 
tion by  grants  from  time  to  time  in  both  land  and  money. 

The  lands  granted  and  patented  to  fourteen  States  from  the  date 
of  the  first  grant — before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
— to  June  30,  1876,  amount  to  47,802,271.16  acres.  In  the  year 
1886  alone  the  sum  of  $28,161,644.91,  arising  from  surplus  revenue, 
was  divided  (subject  to  call  by  the  General  Government)  among 
twenty-six  States,  several  of  which  have  devoted  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  income  from  this  fund  to  public  education. 

The  General  Government  has  also  expended  considerable  sums  in 
aid  of  colored  schools,  Indian  schools,  and  for  libraries,  publications, 
and  the  promotion  of  science. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Military 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1876.  8vo,  pp. 
ccxiii--943.    Washington:   Government  print.     1878. 
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Academy  at  West  Point  up  to  Jane,  30,  1871,  and  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  up  to  June  30,  1876.  The  amounts  cover  all 
the  expenditures  from  the  date  of  organization :  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  $6,801,482.73;  TJ.  S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, $3,518,880.63. 

The  total  grants  of  the  General  Government  to  schools  of  all 
kinds  amount  to  95,737,714  acres  of  land,  and  $47,785,197.93. 

The  school  population  in  the  States  and  Territories  for  1876  was 
14,306,168,  against  14,007,622  for  1876.  The  total  enrollment  for 
1876  was  8,825,186,  against  8,766,669  for  1876.  Ten  States  and  five 
Territories  do  not  report  the  item  of  average  daily  attendance.  The 
others  give  a  total  of  4,248,848. 

The  diversity  of  the  legal  school  age  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  the  Commissioner  remarks,  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
any  study  of  school  statistics.  In  one  State  it  is  4-16  ;  in  three, 
4-20;  in  four,  4-21  ;  in  two,  6-16;  in  one,  6-17;  in  two,  6-18; 
in  four,  6-20 ;  in  ten,  6-21 ;  in  two,  6-16 ;  in  one  instance  (the 
District  of  Columbia)  6-17;  in  four  States,  6-18;  in  three,  6-20; 
in  ten,  6-21 ;  in  New  Mexico,  7-18  ;  among  the  Cherokees,  7-21 ; 
among  the  Creeks,  10-18.  In  eight  instances  the  age  of  admission 
is  4 ;  in  nineteen  instances  it  is  5 ;  in  twenty  it  is  6  ;  in  two  it  is  7 ; 
in  one,  10 ;  or  five  different  ages.  The  school  period  terminates  at 
six  different  ages.  These  differences  may  be  justified  by  local  con- 
siderations, but  it  is  necessary  that,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
there  should  be  given,  in  addition,  some  uniform  age  with  which  to 
begin  and  end  the  comparison.  ^ 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools  in  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  (Georgia  and  Idaho  only  not 
reporting)  was  249,283.  Most  of  the  States  and  Territories  furnish 
full  and  accurate  statistics ;  but  Arkansas,  while  giving  the  total 
number  of  teachers,  does  not  tell  how  many  are  male  and  how  many 
female,  nor  their  pay.  Florida  gives  the  number  of  teachers,  male 
and  female,  but  can  give  the  pay  of  neither.  The  same  is  true  of 
Kentucky,  New  York,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  New  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming.  Texas  estimates  the  number  of  teachers  and  gives 
the  pay. 

A  statement  of  the  monthly  compensation  of  teachers  in  public 
schools  is  presented  with  the  remark,  that  "  anv  one  who  should 
examine  the  column  of  the  average  salaries  paid  would  not,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  expect  the  compensation  of  teachers  to  be 
the  first  point  of  attack  in  the  efforts  to  retrench  public  expenses.'' 
The  District  of  Columbia  pays  the  highest  average  salary  to  male 
teachers,  $120  per  month.  Arizona  pays  the  highest  salary  to 
female  teachers,  $90  per  month.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers  is  over  $100 
per  month.  In  California  it  is  $86;  in  Massachusetts,  $84.78 ;  in 
Khode  Island,  $81.40;  in  Montana,  $76;  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Colorado  and  Ohio  it  ranges  from  $60  to  $i67  ;  in 
Utah  it  is  $64 ;  in  Texas,  $63  ;  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland  it  ranges  from  $41  to 
$48;  in  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Nebraska,  Maine, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
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Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Missouri  and  North  Carolina,  from  $30 
to  $40 ;  and  in  Alabama  it  is  $22.  Next  to  Arizona  Nevada  pays 
its  female  teachers  the  highest  average  monthly  salary,  $85;  the 
District  of  Columbia  stands  next,  $80;  California,  $68.51 ;  Mon- 
tana, $50;  Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Colorado  and  Maryland,  $41.40 
to  $48 ;  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Louisiana,  $30  to  $37  ;  Utah,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  $22  to  $29 ;  and  Maine,  $17.04. 

The  expenditures  per  capita  of  average  attendance  ranges  from 
$3.77  (in  Georgia)  to  $62.76  (Cherokees  Indian  Territory). 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Colorado  show  a  decline  in  school 
population  and  enrolment.  All  the  other  States  and  Territories 
show  more  or  less  increase — but  several  of  them  much  embarrass- 
ment— ^for  the  want  of  more  systematic  management  and  better 
supervision. 

"The  retrogressive  tendencies  in  educational  affairs  lately  notice- 
able in  some  of  the  States  in  which  slavery  has  been  more  recently 
abolished  are,"  the  Commissioner  remarks,  "  calculated  to  produce 
great  fear  in  many  minds  respecting  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions. But  after  a  careful  review  of  these  facts  and  an  attentive 
consideration  of  them  in  their  several  relations,  and  with  full  recog- 
nition also  of  the  same  backward  tendency  in  certain  other  localu 
ties,  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  their  local  public  sentiment 
will  not  tolerate  any  further  retrogression  in  these  States ;  and  that 
the  friends  of  education  may,  on  the  whole,  anticipate  for  their 
efforts  increasing  public  favor." 

And  of  the  Peaoody  Fund :  "  Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  cen- 
tury just  closing,  indeed  nothing  in  human  history,  parallels  George 
Peabody's  aid  to  education  in  the  Southern  States,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  amounts  bestowed,  or  the  methods  in  which  the  great  trust 
is  administered.  Its  operations  commenced  earlv  after  a  great  civil 
war.  Thev  aimed  to  secure  not  merely  individual  education,  but 
the  establishment  of  State  educational  systems  by  local  action 
among  a  people  who  had  little  experience  of  common  schools  and 
little  knowledge  of  their  administration  or  their  benefits." 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  agent  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  fund,  show  that  from  1868  to  1876,  inclusive,  various 
States  have  been  aided  as  follows:  Virginia,  $183,000;  North 
Carolina,  $82,700;  South  Carolina,  $23,350;  Georgia,  $67,062; 
Florida,  $41,960;  Alabama,  $51,750;  Mississippi,  $52,588;  Texas, 
$7,800;  Arkansas,  $54,300;  Louisiana,  $53,850 ;  Tennessee,  $175,. 
800 ;  West  Virginia.  $100,900 ;  making  a  total  of  $805,050. 

*'  Great  as  these  sums  are,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
methods  by  which  the  sums  have  been  bestowed  have  increased 
their  beneficial  results  tenfold." 

Of  city  statistics  a  summary  is  presented  of  192  cities,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  9,128,955.  The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  is  ^ven  as  2,205,007,  though  as  some  of  the  cities  failed 
to  report  this  item,  that  is  much  smaller  than  the  real  number.    The 
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enrolment  in  public  schools,  all  the  cities  reporting,  was  1,343,487. 
The  amount  expended  for  public  schools  in  these  cities  during  the 
year  (5  not  reporting)  was  $25,016,526,  while  the  total  receipts  (8 
not  reporting)  for  the  year  were  $24,503,025.  Striking  compari- 
sons are  furnished  by  the  columns  showing  the  legal  school  age,  the 
number  of  days  schools  were  taught,  the  tax  for  school  purposes  on 
assessed  valuation,  and  the  average  expenses  per  capita  of  tne  daily 
average  attendance  in  public  schools  for  instruction  and  supervision 
and  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  Commissioner  remarks :  ^*  The  embarrassments  in  the  study 
of  these  statistics  arising  from  lack  of  school  census,  diversity  of 
school  age,  and  other  peculiarities  of  methods  noted  in  connection 
with  State  systems,  obtain  here.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  it  is 
manifest  that  efficient  administration  of  instruction  in  municipalities 
is  rapidly  increasing."  He  considers  that  a  point  has  been  reached 
'^  where  various  questions  are  arising  which  suggest  a  careful  revi- 
sion of  the  whole  field  of  public  school  education  m  our  great  centres 
of  population,"  especially  in  the  matters  of  supervision  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  administration  of  public  education  with  the  general 
municipal  administration  of  the  city.  An  outline  is  presented  of 
the  dinerent  plans  of  supervision  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Cleve- 
land. 

Normal  schools  number  151,  having  1,065  instructors  and  33,921 
students.  Of  these  74  are  supported  by  State  appropriations,  4  by 
counties,  13  by  cities,  and  60  by  other  agencies.  The  number  of 
graduates  from  these  schools  during  the  year  was  2,682,  of  whom 
1,757  have  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  proper  work  and  position  of  normal  schools  is  discussed,  and 
a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  study  in  a  normal  school,  prepared  by  the 
former  princi[)al  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  is  presented  as 
deserving  special  attention. 

Commercial  and  business  colleges  number  137,  having  599  in- 
structors and  25,234  students,  showing  an  increase  over  1875  of  6 
institutions,  but  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  of  875.  New 
York  claims  the  largest  number  of  these  schools,  23 ;  Illinois,  16 ; 
Ohio,  12 ;  Pennsylvania,  10 ;  and  the  remainder  are  distributed 
among  22  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Kindergarten  schools  have  increased  from  35  (in  1875)  to  130, 
having  364  instructors  and  4,090  pupils.  This  increase  is  regarded 
as  *'  lull  of  encouragement.  During  the  year  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  Kindergarten  in  small  country  towns,  and  of  connecting 
it  with  city  systems,  has  found  additional  illustration." 

Secondary  instruction  shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  86 
schools,  but  a  decrease  of  82  in  the  number  of  instructors,  and  of 
1,588  in  the  number  of  students.  Of  the  whole  number  of  schools 
219,  with  15,025  students,  are  for  boys  ;  312,  with  21,645  students, 
for  girls ;  and  698,  with  69,977  students,  for  both  sexes. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  collection  of  statistics  of  this 
grade  of  instraction  is  dwelt  upon,  and  attention  called  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  educational  system  at  the  point  of  secondary  instruction, 
comparing  it  with  the  German  system,  where  there  is  great  strength 
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and  superiority.  "  It  is  not  merely  that  they  have  in  the  different 
German  States  universal  education  so  effectually  carried  out,  but 
that  they  carry  so  many  of  the  pupils  up  into  the  higher  courses  of 
instruction.  Education  is  not  only  universal,  but  it  is  carried 
further  with  a  greater  number;  hence  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
their  educational  systems.'^ 

Preparatory  schools  reported,  105,  with  736  instructors  and  12,369 
students — 3  more  schools  than  reported  in   1875 — but  the  number 
of  instructors   10  less,  and  of  students  585  less.     The  number  of 
students  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college  was  4,417 ;  for  a 
scientific  course,  1,211. 

Superior  instruction  of  women  is  furnished  in  225  schools,  3  more 
than  in  1875.  The  number  of  insti-uctors  is  2,404,  1  less  than  in 
1875 ;  and  the  number  of  students  is  23,856,  an  increase  of  61. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  students,  5,373  were  in  preparatory 
departments,  9,671  in  the  regular  collegiate  course,  972  in  special  or 
partial  courses,  and  192  in  the  post-graduate  course. 

Of  the  225  institutions  of  this  class,  143  are  authorized  to  confer 
collegiate  degrees.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  during  the 
year  was  690.  As  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
diplomas  given  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  superior  in- 
struction for  women,  attention  is  called  to  the  Harvard  examinations 
for  women. 

Of  universities  and  colleges  the  Bureau  has  received  reports  from 
356  (1  more  than  last  last  year^,  having  3,920  instructors  and 
56,481  students,  a  decrease  of  79  mstrnctors  and  of  2,413  students. 
The  number  of  students  in  preparatory  classes  was  28,128,  of  whom 
7,147  were  preparing  for  a  classical  and  5,707  for  a  scientific  course ; 
the  number  in  regular  college  course,  25,647,  of  whom  14,859  were 
in  the  classical  course,  4,903  in  the  scientific  course,  and  597  in  post- 
graduate studies.  The  number  of  females  in  preparatory  classes  was 
6,688;  in  collegiate  classes,  3,010,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
the  classical  and  scientific  course. 

Of  these  356  colleges,  303  repctrt  libraries  with  an  aggregate  of 
1,879,103  volumes,  an  increase  of  47,613  volumes  during  the  year, 
and  425,458  volumes  in  society  libraries.  The  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  apparatus  as  reported  is  140,956,724 ;  the  amount  of 
productive  funds,  133,911,675  ;  the  income  from  these  funds,  |2,060,- 
182;  the  receipts  from  tuition  fees  for  the  year,  11,984,811 ;  the 
receipts  from  State  appropriations  (as.  reported),  $514,034;  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  scholarship  funds,  12,476,674. 

Li  connection  with  the  subject  of  college  education,  and  what  it 
accomplishes,  some  verv  interesting  statistics  are  furnished  concern- 
ing the  alumni  of  four  institutions — Harvard,  Yale,  and  Dartmouth 
Colleges,  and  Wesleyan  University. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  there  is  also  presented  a  sum- 
mary of  students  in  classical  and  scientific  preparatory  courses. 
The  number  reported  preparing  for  a  classical  college  course  being  : 
In  academies,  5,995 ;  in  preparatory  schools,  4,417;  in  universities 
and  colleges,  7,147.  Preparing  for  a  scientific  course :  In  academies, 
2,646;  in  preparatory  schools,  1,211;  in  universities  and  colleges, 
5,707 ;  in  preparatory  departments  of  scientific  schools,  953.  Total 
number  preparing  for  college  courses,  28,076. 


Schools  of  science — Namber  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
class,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau,  is  75;  number  of  instructors,  793 ; 
of  students,  7,614 — an  increase  of  1  school,  35  instructors,  and  457 
students  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  £»tudeDts  in  pre- 
partory  courses,  953 ;  in  regular  courses,  6,024 ;  in  partial  courses, 
507  ;  in  post-graduate  courses,  130. 

The  Commissioner  remarks  concerning  this  statement:  ^'The 
summaries  of  facts  presented  in  these  annual  reports  show  remark- 
able progress A  careful  study  of  the  figures  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  the  conclusion  that  superior  education  has,  by 
taking  up  this  department  of  instruction  more  closely  related  to  the 
sciences,  arts  and  industries,  regained  the  hold  that  it  was  losing  on 
the  public  mind,  while  in  several  instances  these  new  institutions  or 
departments  have  so  dealt  with  ^reat  questions  of  science  and  in- 
dustry in  their  several  localities,  that  the  farmer,  mechanic,  miner, 
and  engineer  are  beginning  to  understand  how  this  instruction  is 
related  to  their  several  industries,  and  to  cherish  and  endow  it,  and 
send  their  sons  to  the  institutions  where  it  is  imparted." 

Scientific  associations,  academies  of  science,  etc.,  reported,  63.  Of 
these  54  report  a  membership  of  20,851 ;  35  report  a  yearly  income 
of  over  $84,437  ;  51  report  libraries  aggregating  206,444  volumes, 
and  32  report  publication  during  the  last  five  years  of  47,575  pages 
(mostly  octavo).  The  table  also  shows  the  number  of  meetings  held 
Dy  the  several  associations,  Ac,  each  year,  the  average  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  and  titles  of  publications. 

Theological  institutions  (including  theological  departments),  124, 
with  580  instructors  and  4,268  students  ;  an  increase  of  1  school  over 
1875,  but  a  decrease  of  35  in  the  number  of  instructors,  and  of  966  in 
the  number  of  students. 

These  theological  schools  and  departments  are  distributed  among 
the  denominations  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic,  18;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  17  ;  Presbyterian,  16;  Baptist,  15  ;  Lutheran,  14  ;  Con- 
gregational, 8  ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  7  ;  Christian,  Reformed,  and 
United  Presbyterian,  3  each ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Free  Will 
Baptists,  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  Unsectarian,  Reformed 
(Dutch),  and  Universalists,  2  each ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Mennonite,  Methodist,  Moravian,  New  Jerusalem,  Union  Evan- 
gelical, Unitarian,  and  United  Brethren,  1  each — total,  124. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  these  institutions  (all 
but  4  reporting)  is  646,176;  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings 
(all  but  13  reporting)  is  $6,584,515;  the  amount  of  productive 
funds  (all  but  13  reporting),  $7,962,374  ;  the  income  from  these 
funds,  $529,204. 

Schools  of  Law,  42,  with  218  instructors  and  2,664  students,  a 
decrease  of  1  school,  6  instructors,  and  13  students  since  1875.  The 
number  of  these  students  who  have  received  a  degree  in  letters  or 
science  is  675  ;  the  number  of  graduates  at  the  commencement  of 
1876  was  742. 

Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy,  102 ;  the  namber 

of  instructors  in  these,  1,201 ;  the  number  of  students,  10,143;  the 

number  of  schools  is  4  less  than  in  1875,  but  there  is  an  increase  of 

"^9  in  the  number  of  instructora  and  of  172  in  the  namber  of  stu- 

ients.    The  schools  are  classed  as  follows :  63  ^*  regular,**  with  826 
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instructors  and  7,498  students  ;  4  eclectic,  with  36  instructors  and 
314  students;  11  homoeopathic,  with  133  instructors  and  81*7  stu- 
dents; 11  dental,  with  152  instructors  and  520  students;  13  phar- 
maceutical, with  54  instructors  and  034  students.  The  value  of 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  belonging  to  these  institutions  is 
reported  as  $3,480,800. 

The  Commissioner  comments  upon  the  increasing  favor  with 
which  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education 
are  received,  and  the  fact  that  those  institutions  which  have  adopted 
high  standards  and  will  certifv  only  to  thorough  work  have  not 
lost  patronage,  as  so  many  predicted  they  would. 

The  number  of  degrees  of  all  classes  conferred  in  course  was 
0,170;  honorary,  411.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  In  let- 
ters, 3,503  in  course,  153  honorary;  in  science,  1,000  in  course,  8 
honorary;  in  philosophy,  150  in  course,  27  honorary;  in  art,  8  in 
course;  in  theology,  125  in  course,  137  honorary;  in  medicine, 
3,177  in  course,  21  honorary;  in  law,  053  in  course,  63  honorary. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  degrees,  classical  and  scientific  colleges 
conferred  5,046  in  course  and  386  honorary ;  coUes^es  for  women, 
600  in  courae  and  none  honorary;  professional  schools,  2,543  in 
course  and  25  honorary. 

The  Commissioner,  alluding  to  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  diplo- 
mas, says :  ^'  This  has  been  a  subject  of  more  or  less  correspondence 
since  my  connection  with  the  office.  The  sale  of  diplomas  in 
foreign  countries  has  become  a  ^reat  disgrace  to  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States.  There  should  be  some  way  to  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  occasion  of  the  scandal."  Extracts  are 
given  from  foreign  correspondence  and  foreign  journals  on  this 
subject. 

Public  Libraries  are  summarized  as  follows :  Total  number  of 
volumes  (3,723  libraries  reporting),  12,376,473;  total  yearly  addi- 
tions (1,556  libraries  reportmg),  441,722  ;  total  yearly  use  of  books 
^784  libraries  reporting),  0,065,178;  total  amount  of  permanent 
lund  (1,732  Ubranes  reporting),  $6,523,747;  total  amount  of  yearly 
income  (870  libraries  reporting),  11,320,703 ;  total  yearly  expendi- 
tures for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (814  libraries  reporting), 
$572,477 ;  total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses (670  libraries  reporting),  $601,324. 

The  report  furnishes  historical  sketches  (not  received  in  time  for 
insertion  in  their  proper  place  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public 
Libraries)  of  several  libraries  formed  during  the  colonial  period. 

The  libraries  for  the  crews  of  life-saving  stations,  chiefly  donated 
by  Mrs.  Burtis,  of  Philadelphia,  are  briefly  described.  Notices  are 
given  of  the  Library  of  the  Interior  Department,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  Conference  of 
Librarians,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  October,  is  noticed  at 
length.  Its  importance  in  making  known  the  advantages  of  the 
free  library  system  in  this  country  and  in  lessening  the  amount  and 
improving  the  character  of  the  catalogue  and  other  work  of  libra- 
rians  is  referred  to,  and  a  list  of  the  papers  read  at  the  conference 
appears,  together  with  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 
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The  relation  of  art  to  education  is  noticed,  and  special  attention 
invited  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  States 
where  this  has  for  several  yeara  been  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
course  of  study. 

The  record  of  "  memorable  events "  of  the  year  is  as  follows : 
The  opening  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  a  new 
and  commodious  building,  and  the  reopening  of  the  art  schools, 
which  had  been  closed  for  several  years  while  the  new  building  was 
in  progress.  The  Boston  Museum  was  also  inaugurated  and  took 
possession  of  its  new  building  in  the  summer,  the  art  school  under 
its  supervision  being  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year.  Two  wonderful  art  loan  collections  were  made  in  New  York 
during  the  summer,  bringing  together  a  most  remarkable  assem- 
blage of  the  best  work  of  modern  art.  This  year  saw  also  the  in- 
ception of  an  institution  which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  industrial  art,  viz.,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  in  Philadelphia,  wnich  has  secured  the 
retention  in  this  country  of  many  of  the  choicest  examples  of 
artistic  productions  contributed  by  the  artists  and  artisans  of  all 
countries  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  A  similar  museum  of 
industrial  art  was  incorporated  at  New  Haven,  which  is  likewise 
largely  enriched  from  the  treasures  of  the  Centennial. 

Among  events  bearing  more  directly  on  education  in  art  may  be 
mentioned  the  reopening  of  the  art  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  founding  of  the  schools  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum,  which  have  in  view  the  direct  application  of  art 
to  industry  in  all  its  forms  ;  the  founding  of  the  High  Art  Schools 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  founding  of  a  normal  art 
instruction  department  in  connection  with  the  Woman's  Art  School 
of  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  teach 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State ;  the  founding  of  art 
galleries  in  connection  with  the  South  Hadley  Female  Seminary,  in 
Massachusetts ;  with  the  Smith  College  for  Women,  in  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts;  and  the  additions  made  to  the  excellent  art 
collections  possessed  by  Vassar  College,  with  a  view  to  the  opening 
of  a  department  for  the  serious  teaching  of  art  in  all  its  branches. 

A  taole  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  presents  statistics  concern- 
ing art  museums  and  institutions  affording  instruction  in  art,  so 
far  as  these  have  furnished  information  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. — In  42  institutions  of  this  class, 
with  312  instructors,  there  have  been  during  the  year  5,209  persons 
under  instruction.  The  whole  number  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools  since  their  organization  is  16,686.  Of  these  247 
have  become  teachers.  Of  the  present  number  of  instructors,  312, 
42  are  semi-mutes.  The  value  of  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus 
belonging  to  these  schools,  as  reported,  is  $6,191,771.  They  have 
received  from  State  appropriations  during  the  year  $1,298,516,  and 
from  tuition  fees  $66,498.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
$1,232,858. 

The  Commissioner  remarks  that  ^'  the  progress  of  deaf-mute 
education  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Nationiu  College  for  Deaf- 
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Mutes.  This  is  situated  at  the  seat  of  National  Government,  is 
sustained  by  grants  from  the  National  Treasury,  and  offers  ad  van. 
tages  to  sufficiently  advanced  students  in  the  several  congressional 
districts  through  the  country.  The  State  institutions,  necessarily 
chiefly  devoted  to  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  can,  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  their  course  of  study,  readily  fit  for  this  ad- 
vanced training  any  one  who  may  desire." 

Schools  for  the  blind. — Information  is  given  of  29  of  these  schools, 
having  680  instructor  and  other  employes,  and  2,088  pupils.  The 
number  of  persons  who  have  been  under  instruction  in  these  schools 
since  their  opening  is  7,684.  There  are,  in  the  various  institutions, 
171  blind  employes  and  workmen.  The  value  of  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  apparatus  belonging  to  these  institutions,  as  reported,  is 
♦3,680,330. 

Orphan  Asylumns  and  Miscellaneous  Charities. — ^The  statistical 
table  includes  385  institutions,  of  which  188  are  classed  as  orphan 
asylums,  20  as  soldiers'  orphans'  homes,  15  as  infant  asylums,  36  as 
industrial  schools,  and  126  as  miscellaneous  charities.  The  whole 
number  of  inmates,  as  reported,  is  47,439,  under  the  supervision  of 
3,197  officei-s  and  teachers.  The  number  of  inmates  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  various  institutions  is  409,996.  The  income  for  the 
year,  as  reported,  was  $3,489,618  ;  the  expenditures,  $3,841,452. 

Reform  Schools. — Nineteen  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
report  61  schools  of  this  character.  The  number  committed  to 
them  during  the  year  was  9,514;  number  discharged  during  the 
year,  7,698.  The  whole  number  committed  since  establishment  is 
109,^94.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the  time  of  reporting  was 
12,087.  The  cost  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  (3  not  reporting 
this  item)  was  $1,404,183.  Their  earnings  (8  not  reporting)  amounted 
to  $174,119.  All  the  institutions  but  one  report  libraries,  aggre- 
gating 36,925  volumes. 

Schools  for  the  Feeble-minded. — Eight  States  report  11  institu- 
tions for  this  class  of  unfortunates,'  with  1,560  inmates,  under  the 
care  of  318  instructors  and  other  employes.  The  number  dismissed 
improved  since  opening  (4  institutions  not  reporting),  is  1,820. 
Massachusetts  has  three  of  these  schools.  New  York  2 ;  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  1  each.  Seven 
schools  report  a  total  income  of  $276,388,  and  9  a  total  expenditure 
of  $302,686. 

Educational  Benefactions  in  1876. — The  whole  amount  of  benefac- 
tions for  educational  purposes  of  which  the  Bureau  has  received 
information  is  $4,691,845.  ''  It  is  very  gratifying  that  in  the  severity 
of  the  financial  trials  of  the  country  the  total  amount  is  in  excess  of 
that  for  1875."  The  benfactions  were  bestowed  as  follows  :  Univer- 
sities and  colleges,  $2,743,248;  schools  of  science,  $48,634;  schools 
of  theology,  $254,524;  school  of  law,  $2,500;  schools  of  medicine, 
$36,750 ;  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  for  women,  $79,- 
960 ;  preparatory  schools,  $202,331 ;  institutions  for  secondary  in- 
struction, $318,132;  libraries,  $970,300;  museums  of  natural 
history,  $1,725 ;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  $33,751. 

Education  at  the  Centennial  is  briefly  reviewed.  Correspond- 
ence, publications,  and  visiting  agents  were  used  to  stimulate  and 
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interest  edacators  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pains  were  taken  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Diraotor-Oeneral  and  his  associates 
the  plans  and  wishes  of  the  educators  of  the  country.  Great  difficul- 
ties were  encountered,  especially  in  obtaining  the  amount  of  space 
desired,  and  this  not  being  granted,  there  resulted  an  absence  of  any 
organized  educational  exhibit. 

After  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  much  was  done  by  the  Office 
to  facilitate  the  investigations  of  foreigners  who  desired  comprehen- 
sive views  of  education  in  this  country,  and  also  to  facilitate  inter- 
communication between  American  and  foreign  edacators.  Many 
local  memorial  centennial  reports  of  educational  systems  and  in- 
stitutions have  already  been  published  ;  others  are  in  course  of 
publication. 

The  Commissioner  presents  also  a  r6sum6  of  the  special  exhibit  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  refers  to  the  Centennial  Normal  Insti- 
tute and  to  the  International  Educational  Conference,  both  held  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  summer  of  1876.  He  also  alludes  to  several 
notable  educational  visitiors. 

Training  Schools  for  Nurses. — Since  the  opening  of  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Training  School,  in  New  York,  in  1873,  schools 
have  been  opened,  though  not  all  on  the  same  plan,  in  Boston, 
New  Haven,  I^hiladelphia,  and  at  Charity^  Hospital  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in  Baltimore,  is  preparing 
plans  for  one  on  a  large  scale,  and  others  are  projected  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  In  May,  1875,  the  first  class  of  six  graduated  from 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  School.  A  second  class  of  seven  graduated 
in  January,  1876,  and  since  that  time  the  school  has  sent  out,  every 
six  months,  a  class  of  trained  women,  who  either  establish  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  private  nursing  or  remain  attached  to  the 
training  school  as  nurses.  The  course  of  training  requires  two 
years. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  touches  upon  various  related  subjects 
at  home  and  abroad ;  various  practical  methods  devised  b^  legisla- 
tion and  otherwise  promotive  of  educational  progress  in  its  aiffisr- 
ent  phases,  all  going  to  show  comprehensive  study  and  skilful 
analysis. 

The  work  of  the  Office,  in  the  shape  of  correspondence  with 
educationists,  has  greatly  augmented  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
additional  institutions  reporting  account  chiefly  for  this  increase ; 
but  it  is  also  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  people  interested 
in  educational  problems  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  write 
directly  to  the  Office  for  information  which  may  aid  them  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  In  addition  to  which  the  report  presents 
statistics  of  other  nations,  with  a  detail  of  the*most  prominent 
features  of  excellence,  not  only  in  regard  to  school  systems  in  gen- 
eral, but  respecting  agricultural,  technical,  and  commercial  educa- 
tion, of  great  practical  utility  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  progress 
of  human  culture. 


STREET   CLEANING    OF  PARIS.* 

1.  Personnel. — ^There  are  two  Olnef  JSnorineers,  each  at  the  head 
of  a  division;  8  Engineers,  aided  by  51  Assistant  BngmoiiD and  61 
Sab- Assistant  Engineers,  in  all  112  agents.  The  work  is  supervised 
by  the  General  Inspector  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Paris,  and  the  whole  per- 
sonnel costs,  exclusive  of  Engineers'  salaries,  260,000  francs,  or 
about  $52,000  per  annum. 

2.  Material  and  Disinfectants. — These  are  kept,  for  the  first  di- 
vision, in  a  central  store,  and  all  implements  and  compounds  are 
classified  and  delivered  against  receipt  to  the  division  engineers, 
who  are  responsible  for  them.  In  the  second  division  there  is  a  simi- 
lar store  for  each  section.  The  disinfectants  are  chloride  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  carbolic  acid ;  muriatic  acid 
ana  nitro-benzole  are  used  for  cleansing. 

For  decomposing  the  volatile  compounds  of  organic  fermentation 
the  chloride  of  lime  proves  an  excellent  disinfectant,  being  specially 
efficient  for  fecal  or  putrid  matter.  For  gutters  it  is  used  in  twenty 
times  its  own  weight  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  both  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  are  combined  with  ten  times  their  weight  of  water. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  more  energetic  in  action,  costs  more,  but  is 
odorless,  and  is  much  used  in  summer  to  disinfect  the  cellars  under 
the  fish  and  poultry  markets.  Diluted  in  eight  volumes  of  water, 
with  three  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper  added,  it  will  keep  long 
and  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  for  dwellings. 

Carbolic  acid  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  disinfectant.  It 
will  not  dispel  bad  odors,  out  prevents  putrification.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  its  proper  combination  is  forty  volumes  of 
water  to  one  of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid.  Foul  places,  such  as 
slaughter-houses  and  markets,  are  sprinkled  twice  a  week  in  sum- 
mer with  a  solution  of  one  volume  of  acid  in  one  or  two  hundred 
volumes  of  water.  Stagnant  pools  are  sprinkled  with  watei;  con- 
taining a  thousandth  part  of  carbolic  acid.  H^dro-chloric  acid  is 
used  for  urinals  and  water-closets  in  a  solution  of  six  volumes  of  water. 

Nitro-benzole  is  energetic  in  action,  but  leaves  a  strong  smell  and 
a  whitish  crust,  which  must  be  removed  by  water.  Its  mixture  is 
the  same  as  hydro-chloric  acid.  The  two  latter  disinfectants  oxydize 
metals  and  burn  clothing.  Only  the  most  careful  workmen  are  al- 
lowed to  use  these  acids,  and  they  are  comparatively  innocuous 
when  diluted  in  ten  parts  of  water.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
this  branch  of  the  work  is  220,000  francs,  or  $45,000. 

3.  Swe^ing  of  Public  Ways, — The  principal  enactions  of  the 
latest  law  concerning  street-cleaning  (which  took  effect  January 
iBt,  1874)  are : 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  the  North-west,  June 
18Ch,  1878,  being  a  translation  from  the  French  of  M.  Yaissiere,  Chief 
Engineer  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  by  L.  Soulerin.^iZ^ntf0r^7i^  News. 
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First.  The  obligation  previously  incumbent  on  land  tenants  on 
ail  streets  and  thoroughfares  to  sweep  half  of  said  ways  in  front  of 
their  premises,  is  conveited  into  taxation  payable  in  money. 

Second.  But  the  payment  of  said  taxes  does  not  exempt  land 
tenants  from  any  obligations  which  may  be  imposed  on  them  by 
police  regulations  in  time  of  ice  and  snow.  This  taxation  is  pro- 
portioned to  rates  of  travel  and  health  necessities  of  location. 

The  street  area  cleaned  in  Paris  under  supervision  of  the  city  en- 
gineers is  3,581  acres,  of  which  2,000  acres  are  for  accounts  of  land 
tenants,  and  1,000  acres  for  city's  account.  But  as  metalled  roads 
and  their  sidewalks  are  cleaned  by  a  special  body  of  men,  the  clean- 
ing power  proper  of  the  streets  of  Paris  included  an  area  of  2,667 
acres.  The  whole  of  this  surface  is  swept  once  every  morning,  be- 
tween three  and  six  in  summer,  and  between  four  and  seven  in 
winter,  after  which  come  the  scavengers,  who  run  in  summer  from 
six  to  eight,  and  in  winter  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock. 

In  addition  to  this  the  streets  are  swept  when  needful,  street  gut- 
ters cleaned  twice  daily,  public  seats  and  uiinals  washed,  streets 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  police  stations  taken  care  of.  This 
work  is  not  usually  complete  till  late  evening,  especially  during  se- 
vere frosts,  when  sand  has  to  be  sprinkled  over  streets  having  steep 
inclines. 

The  city  employs  3,000  persons — 2,200  men,  who  earn  from  fifty 
to  eighty  cents  a  day ;  950  women,  who  earn  from  four  to  five  cents 
an  hour;  and  30  young  boys,  at  four  cents  an  hour.  These  compose 
122  gangs,  each  made  up  of  one  foreman  and  thirty  workmen  in  the 
first  division,  and  sixteen  working  people  in  the  second  division. 
Besides  this  small  army  of  workers  190  sweeping  machines  are  re- 
quired for  street  cleaning.  Since  one  machine  does  the  work  of  ten 
men,  they  are  equivalent  to  1,900  men,  making  in  all  the  equivalent 
of  4,900  people  employed. 

The  Halles  Centrales  require  incessant  attention  from  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department.  They  are  built  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  and 
consist  of  ten  lofty  csLSt-iron  pavilions,  set  on  stone  basements.  The 
pavilions  are  connected  by  covered  alleys.  Each  pavilion  is  sued 
for  retail  trade.  The  cellars  are  store-rooms  for  implements  used  in 
handling  provisions.  The  work  done  at  the  Halles  consists  in 
sweeping,  washing,  removing  refuse,  and  disinfecting.  Sixty  per- 
sons are  thus  employed  in  these  Halles.  The  morning  sweeping  is 
done,  1st,  with  a  wooden  scraper;  2d,  with  a  birch  broom  ;  and 
lastly,  with  a  machine.  In  wasning  these  markets  ordinary  water  is 
first  used,  then  solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  All  wetted  parts  are 
lastly  cleaned  and  dried  with  an  india  rubber  scraper.  The 
refuse  is  removed  several  times  daily.  That  taken  from  the  cellars 
sometimes  amounts  to  2,471  cubic  feet  daily.  It  consists  of  manare, 
vegetable  remains  and  ofial,  which  are  hoisted  by-swinging  cranes 
into  the  carts.  For  this,  small  cars  with  movable  bottoms  are  em- 
ployed ;  they  contain  one  cubic  yard  each,  and  are  brought 
under  a  hole  where  they  are  seized  by  the  crane,  then  hoisted, 
and  their  contents  dropped  into  the  cart  by  an  opening  in  the 
bottom. 

Sweeping  Machines. — Two  are  used — the  English  machine,  per- 
fected by  Sohy,  of  Paris,  and  the  machine  patented  by  M.  Blot. 
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Sohy's  is  considered  the  best.  In  both  the  machinery  is  simple  and 
reliable.  Each  occupies  little  space,  consisting  only  of  a  strong 
frame  canned  on  two  wheels,  with  a  driver's  seat,  and  drawn  by  a 
single  horse.  On  the  rear  is  the  sweeping  apparatus,  made  of  an 
inclined  cylinder,  with  spirals  of  piasava  splints.  This  brush  is  set 
in  motion  by  a  wheel,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  gearing,  which 
the  driver  can  connect  or  disconnect  at  will  from  his  seat.  The 
machine  is  used  in  all  weather,  and  is  efficient  on  all  roads  and  pave- 
ments, whether  metalled  or  asphalt.  The  mud  and  dust  gathered 
is  left  in  long  strings,  which,  at  the  return  of  the  machine,  are 
thrown  nearer  the  sidewalk,  and  so  on,  until  it  can  be  put  in  piles 
nearer  the  gutter,  or  thrown  into  the  sewers.  One  machine  weighs 
1,650  lbs.;  requires  only  one  horse,  who  works  at  a  walking  pace, 
and  sweeps  1  1-3  acres  hourly.  Either  machine  when  new  costs 
$200,  and  requires  $40  a  year  for  repair^,  outside  of  renewal  of  brush 
roller,  which  costs  $14  per  brush,  which  is  serviceable  for  160  to  180 
hours. 

The  annual  total  for  cleaningthe  streets  of  Paris  is  $684,000. 

4.  Removed  of  aJl  kinds  ofMefuse.  Ice  and  Snow. — The  refuse 
of  the  Paris  streets  is  inferior  as  a  fertilizer  to  what  it  formerly  was, 
owing,  firstly,  to  the  disuse  of  gutters  .in  the  middle  of  the  streets 
and  the  adpption  of  curved  surfaces ;  next,  to  the  construction  of 
metalled  roads  instead  of  paved  streets ;  and  lastly,  to  the  spreading 
of  sewerage  and  water  distribution^  Every  day  520  carts  and 
drivera,  and  980  horaes,  are  required  to  remove  this  refuse.  The 
average  amount  of  all  matter  removed  is  2,223  cubic  yards.  The 
expense  of  cai*tage  is  in  invei'se  ratio  to  the  richness  of  the  refuse. 
Before  the  scavenger's  cart  begins  its  rounds,  the  rag-pickers  secure 
paper,  rags,  bones,  broken  glass,  etc.,  from  the  receptacles  left  in 
the  street.  Rag-picking  gives  occupation  to  7,000  licensed  persons 
and  as  many  non-licensed  ones,  their  earnings  varying  from  a  fi*anc 
and  a  half  to  two  and  three  francs  a  day.  The  yearly  total  thus 
made  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  millions  of  francs. 

liemoval  of  Ice  and  Snow. — The  area  from  which  snow  must  be 
removed  is  4,220  acres,  and  a  depth  of  four  inches  of  snow  repre- 
sents a  volume  of  over  1,961,000  cubic  yards.  This  accumulation 
is  removed  partly  by  land  tenants  and  partly  by  the  city  adminis-. 
tration,  who  are  aided  by  those  sewers  which  convey  hot  water, 
and  into  which  snow  can  be  thrown  without  danger.  As  soon  as 
thawing  begins  the  hydrants  are  opened,  sweeping  machines  used, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  city  resumes  its  ordinary  aspect.  8now 
ploughs  cannot  be  used  in  I^aris,  as  the  snow  is  not  deep  enough, 
and  IS  too  quickly  hardened  by  the  pedestrians.  The  annual  total 
for  this  branch  of  work  is  $181,000. 

6.  Street  Sprinkling, — ^The  city  sprinkles  not  only  the  planted 
alleys,  the  squares,  bridges,  quays,  but  also  those  parts  which  are 
watered  by  land  tenants.  The  operations  last  from  March  15th  to 
October  15th  for  metalled  roads,  and  from  April  to  September  for 
paved  ways.  Water  is  thrown  daily  by  means  of  water  tanks,  or 
hose  and  nozzle,  the  latter  being  used  on  the  boulevards  and  some 
of  the  more  important  streets.  Tanks  and  hose,  with  their  frames, 
belong  to  the  city;  contractors  supply  horses  and  drivers,  the 
whole  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  city.     The  best  tank  used 
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cQY.    It  18  an  oblong  box,  made  of  sheet-iron,  has  a 

.V  i^iver,  whence  the  tank  can  be  worked.     The  tank  con- 

X    1 V  ^:i..oo]5>  and  works  on  a  strip  fifteen  feet  wide  at  each  pas- 

^  .      t   :>  emptied  after  a  run  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  accord- 

.    v5^  v^apacitj.     The  filling  is  done  by  a  leather  or  india-mbber 

Nv.  >vi«wing  to  hydrants  under  the  sidewalk,  and  so  spaced  that 

i>uk:$^  have  short  distances  to  run  when  emptied.     One  tank 

^v^  jvx:s  tor  aa  area  of  two  and  a  half  acres  of  metalled  surface  or 

- » V   .u:r«^  of  paved  streets.      Hand  sprinklers  are  used  for  the 

•^.uiM«fa  alleys*    The  hose  is  screwed  to  hydi*ants  placed  at  suitable 

as4.;iUKM0>  and  the  apparatus,  which  is  from  forty  to  forty-six  and  a 

iii»i  tt^t  long,  can,  with  a  head  of  fifty  feet,  throw  a  jet  of  ampli- 

uidii  oi  forty  feet     One  man  can  with  this  apparatus  sprinkle  five 

:iict^^  la  thirty-five  minutes,  time  employed  m  moving  being  de. 

>hicc<^.     It  is  economical  and  convenient,  and  its  use  has  been 

burg^Iy  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  city.     There  are  322 

tanks  in  use,  which  consume  a  daily  average  of  1,600,000  gallons. 

The  cost  of  each  tank,  including  driver,  is  $48  per  month.     Hose 

9|>rinkling,  all  incidentals  being  counted,  costs  a  trifle  over  one-half 

the  expense  of  water  tank  sprinkling. 

This  chapter  would  be  imperfect  without  an  account  of  trials 
made  to  replace  water  by  deliquescent  salts,  which  trials  had  for 
their  main  object  the  doing  away  with  the  unsightly  water  tanks 
and  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  an  uneven  spreading  of  water. 
In  1859  and  1863  Mr.  Darcy,  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  prome- 
nades in  Paris,  expeiimented  on  the  pnncipal  avenues  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  He  nrst  used  rt-fined  chloride  of  calcium,  which  was 
very  expensive,  as  it  could  not  be  dissolved  in  water  so  as  to  be 
thrown  from  tanks,  it  had  to  be  thrown  by  hand  in  quantities  of 
250  grammes  for  each  square  metre.  Its  efficiency  was  felt  for  five 
or  six  days.  Later,  in  1862,  experiments  were  resumed  with  crude 
salt  mixed  with  chloride  of  manganese.  It  was  sprinkled  by  hand, 
500  grammes  to  the  square  metre,  but  was  only  efficient  three  days, 
and  if  the  air  was  not  moist  a  light  sprinkling  of  water  was  neces- 
sary. In  1864  General  Inspector  Homberg  made  new  trials.  Pure 
andi  white  of  magnesium  was  the  salt  used,  and  which  could  be 
completely  dissolved  in  water.  It  was  found  that  the  operation  had 
to  be  perK)rmed  in  the  evening,  by  throwing  it  either  dry  and  by 
hand,  or  in  solution  in  water,  so  as  to  spread  500  grammes  per 
square  metre  for  the  metalled  roads  and  400  for  the  pavements. 
For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  result  is  good,  but  the  following 
day  one  sprinkling  has  to  be  done,  two  sprinklings  are  necessary 
the  secona  da^,  and  the  effect  has  entirely  disappeared  on  the  third 
day.  Sprinkling  the  dissolved  salt  with  the  tank  costs  more  than 
salt  thrown  by  hand.  An  area  of  two  and  one-half  acres  requires 
five  tons  of  salt,  lasting  only  three  days,  costing  100  francs,  and  112 
with  the  labor,  against  86  francs,  the  cost  of  ordinary  tank  sprink. 
ling  for  the  same  area.  Hence  it  results  that  the  use  of  defiques. 
cent  salts  would  be  very  onorous.  The  sprinkling  with  water  adds 
freshness  to  the  air,  prevents  dust  and  opposed  dryness,  while  salts, 
taking  the  little  moisture  left  in  the  atmosphere,  would  prove  far 
less  hygienic  if  used,  and  only  in  case  of  lack  of  water  is  it  allow- 
able to  use  deliquescents  in  Paris.     Street  sprinkling  costs  the  City 
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of  Paris  $90,000  annually.  The  total  expense  of  the  services  above 
recapitulated  is  $973,000  annually. 

0 

Hygiene  and  Consumption. — At  the  tables  of  how  many 

farmers  and  mechanics,  we  wonder,  is  the  buckwheat  breakfast  gone 
into  disgrace?  We  readily  recall  the  time  when  uncounted  multi- 
tudes of  families  broke  their  fast  of  twelve  hours  and  faced  the 
work  of  a  blustering  winter  day  with  nothing  but  greasy  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  molasses !  They  might  almost  as  well  have  eaten 
sawdust ;  and  what  had  they  for  dinner  ?  Boiled  salt-pork  and  pota- 
toes, and  for  supper  boiled  salt-pork  and  potatoes  again — cold,  and 
made  palatable  with  vinegar  I  Ah,  we  forget  the  pie — the  everlast- 
ing pie,  with  its  sugary  centre  and  its  leathery  crust — the  one  titil- 
lation  of  the  palate  that  made  life  tolerable.  Good  bread  and  butter 
or  milk,  abundant  fruit,  beef  and  mutton,  nutritious  puddings — all 
these  things  have  been  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  they  have  always  been  the  thriftiest  people  in  the  world ; 
but  they  have  cost  something,  and  they  have  not  really  been 
deemed  necessary.  The  people  have  not  realized  that  what  they 
regarded  as  luxuries  were  necessaries,  and  that  the  food  upon  whicn 
they  have  depended  for  protection  from  the  climate  and  for  the 
repair  of  the  wastes  of  labor  has  been  altogether  inadequate,  and 
has  left  them  with  impoverished  blood  and  tuberculous  lungs. 

After  taking  into  account  all  the  influence  of  heredity,  which  is 
made  much  oi  in  treating  of  the  causes  of  phthisis,  insufficient 
nourishment  is  responsible  alike,  in  most  instances,  for  the  deposit 
of  tubercle  and  the  inflammation  to  which  it  naturally  gives  rise. 
There  are  many  men  who  by  a  change  of  living  render  the  tubercles 
already  deposited  in  their  lungs  harmless.  Vitality  becomes  so 
high  in  its  power  that  it  dominates  these  evil  influences,  and  they 
live  out  a  fairly  long  life  with  enemies  in  their  lungs  that  are  ren- 
dered powerless  by  the  strength  of  the  fluid  that  fights  them.  We 
have  seen  consumption  cured  again  and  again  by  the  simple  process 
of  building  up  the  forces  of  vitality  through  passive  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  supply  of  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  prevented  in  most  instances  by  the 
same  means. 

No  human  body  can  long  endure  the  draught  made  upon  it  by  a 
cold  climate  and  by  constant  labor,  unless  it  is  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  housed.  Somewhere  deterioration  will  show  itself,  and  in 
New  England — nay,  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  it  is  the 
same,  where  the  people  are  worse  fed  than  here — the  poverty  of 
blood  shows  itself  in  the  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  lungs. 
There  should  be  by  this  time  some  improvement  in  New  England, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  people ;  but  so 
long  as  so  many  of  them  are  running  westward,  and  their  places  are 
taken  by  an  ignorant  foreign  population,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sta- 
tistics will  show  much  improvement  for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 
If  our  physicians  could  only  be  paid  for  preventing  disease,  and 
could  be  permitted  to  prescribe  for  each  family  its  way  of  living, 
there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  routing  from  its  stronghold 
that  most  fatal  and  persistent  enemy  of  human  life,  which  we  call 
consumption. — Dr.  JaoUand  in  Scribner^s. 
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Bt  Max  F.  Eller,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  June  5,   1878  ;   the 
Hon.  George  H.  Yeaman,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  give  an  exhaustive 
treatise  of  the  subject,  but  an  endeavor  to  present  in  a  few  broad 
outlines  the  salient  features  of  the  Roman  law  as  affecting  medico- 
legal matters,  and  with  intentional  omission  of  even  alluding  to 
many  points  which  have  no  historical  or  antiquarian  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Roman  law,  I  mean  to  be  understood  always 
as  referring  to  the  Code  of  Justinian,  as  being  the  highest  and  best 
exponent  of  Roman  law.  Its  comprehensiveness  and  completeness 
enable  the  student  to  find  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high  regard 
paid  by  the  Roman  jurists  to  men  of  other  sciences,  and  the  great  care 
bestowed  by  them  upon  the  teachings  and  theories  of  cognate 
branches  of  learning.  Although  medical  science  was  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, comparatively  speaking,  yet  the  Roman  jurists  paid  great 
attention  to  medical  matters  as  affecting  legal  rights  and  duties 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community.  The  result  was  that 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civitis  is  full  of  matters  of  medico-legal  interest; 
medical  jurisprudence,  as  a  science,  was  of  course  unknown,  but 
medico-legal  principles  and  their  application  were  not. 

Direct  reference  to  rules  of  medical  science  and  the  opinions  of 
physicians  there  are  very  few.  Hippocrates  is  mentioned  by  name 
several  times,  and  then  always  as  "  Hippocrates  doctissimus."  The 
legal  period  of  gestation,  for  instance,  is  specified  as  ten  months, 
"  propter  auctoritatem  doctissimi  Hippocratis."  The  Roman  physi- 
cian Celsus,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
introduced  the  system  of  Hippocrates  in  Rome,  and  is  therefore 
frequently  called  the  Roman  Hippocrates.  His  name  is  occasion- 
ally, though  seldom,  quoted  as  authority  for  some  medico-legal 
matter.  The  different  medical  schools  were,  happily,  unknown  to 
the  old  Romans,  and  the  rules  governing  expert  testimony,  and  its 
influence  in  the  courts,  were  not  practically  set  at  naught  by  the 
multiplicity  of  experts,  and  the  equally  great  multiplicity  of  their 
opinions.  There  was  one  class  of  experts,  however,  of  whom  I 
shall  speak  hereafter,  who  played  a  very  important  part  in  legal 
controversies ;  but  there  were  no  differences  of  opinion  among  them 
to  bewilder  the  jury  and  appal  the  judge. 

Children,  by  right,  claim  our  attention  first,  and  among  them  the 
unborn  ones  have  the  preference  of  our  consideration. 

The  Roman  law  considered  the  foetus  as  a  *'  pars  visceram 
matris.''  Hence  abortion  was  not  considered  as  a  quasi  homicide,  as 
does  our  law.     No  punishment  was  meted  out  to  the  villains  who 
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helped  the  unnatural  parent  to  rid  herself  of  the  unwelcome  fruit 
of  her  transgression.  Cicero,  in  his  pro  Cael,  distinctly  lays  down 
the  doctrine,  and  states  the  legal  maxim  to  be  that  abortion  was 
not  a  crime.  But  it  was  considered  a  highly  immoral  act  for  a 
woman,  married  or  unmarried,  tq  submit  to  it,  or  to  resort  to  it 
herself,  and  the  sale  of  drugs  for  purposes  of  abortion  was  severely 
punished.  This  does  not  differ  practically  from  the  provisions  of 
our  laws,  where  the  abortionist  who  either  sells  the  drug  or  uses  the 
instrument  is  severely  punished  (if  convicted),  but  where  the  un- 
natural mother  is  allowed  to  go  free.  The  only  punishment  which 
the  Roman  law  inflicts  upon  the  guilty  mother  is  this,  that  it  makes 
abortion  a  ground  for  divorce.  This  provision  even  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Novellae  of  Leo,  and  there  only  as  a  doctrine  upheld 
by  some  jurists  and  repudiated  by  others. 

The  explanation  of  the  laxity  and  uncertainty  of  the  laws  relating 
to  this  and  kindred  topics,  which  I  care  not  to  mention  here,  and  which 
have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  criminalists  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  is  found  in  the  looseness  of  the  morals,  the  slight  regard 
paid  to  family  ties,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  slavery  and  its 
satellites — concubinage  and  other  worse  habits — introduced  by  the 
Greeks  and  Oriental  nations. 

The  provisions  as  to  infanticide  are  quite  rigorous.  They  present 
no  features  of  interest.  But  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
very- curious  rule.  As  is  well  known,  the  laws  of  all  nations  define 
infanticide  as  the  killing,  by  the  mother^  of  her  child,  immediately 
upon  or  shortly  after  birth.  So  does  the  Roman  law,  with  this 
exception,  that  it  speaks  also  of  an  infanticide  by  the  father.  This 
crime  ihas  been  committed  when  he  takes  the  newly-born  child  and 
intentionally  kills  it  by  exposure  or  abandonment. 

While  in  the  criminal  aspect  the  fcetus  is  considered  only  as  a 
pars  viscerum  niatris,  yet  in  the  civil  law  the  rule  changes,  and  the 
embryo  or  fotus  is  considered  as  living :  "  Qui  in  utero  est,  per- 
inde  ac  si  in  rebus  humanis  esset,  custoditur." 

This  is  important,  especially  in  regard  to  the  law  "  de  ventre  in- 
spiciendo,'^  of  which  Lshall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  utmost  limit  of  the  period  of  gestation  is  fixed,  according  to 
Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  at  ten  months  of  forty  weeks.  The  child 
which  was  born  ten  months  after  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  father 
was  not  considered  a  legitimate  child,  nor  was  one  which  was  bom 
within  less  than  1 82  days  after  marriage.  This  was  the  earlier  doc- 
trine. But  the  Emperor  Adrianus,  who  ruled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  died  in  138,  extended  the  term  of  legiti- 
macy from  ten  to  eleven  months. 

Pliny  mentions  that  the  praetor  L.  Papirius  declared  that  a  child 
bom  thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  father  might  be  con- 
sidered legitimate,  as  (these  are  his  words,  as  quoted  by  Pliny) 
^^  there  was  no  certain  period  for  the  completion  of  gestation." 

This  subject  affords  the  first  glimpse  of  the  battle  of  the  experts, 
although  in  this  case  a  lawyer  took  it  upon  himself  to  play  the  role 
of  an  expert  in  matters  of  parturition.  I  modestly  leave  the  criti- 
cism as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  decision  to  the  medical  side  of  the 
house. 
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In  accordance  with  the  rule  fixing  the  outside  limit  of  gestation, 
it  was  provided  that  a  widow  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry 
aeain  until  ten  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  after 
divorce.  The  Emperors  Gratianus  and  Yalentinianus  (father  and 
son),  who  reigned  in  the  fourth  century,  extended  this  period  to 
twelve  months. 

^^  Hippocrates  illnstrissimus^'  is  also  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
rule  that  a  child  bom  in  the  seventh  month  of  gestation  shall  be 
considered  legitimate.  The  provisions  of  the  Roman  law  in  regard 
to  posthumous  children  are  very  stringent,  and  especially  so,  as  the 
sex  of  the  child  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  For  purposes  of  in- 
heritance, etc.,  it  is  of  the  utmost  weight  whether  a  cnila  is  a  female 
or  a  male. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  the  chapters  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civitis,  treating  of  the  laws  of  wills  and  inherit- 
ance. Even  the  hermaphrodites  are  not  forgotten.  The  question 
may  be  raised  by  heirs  or  other  parties  interested  whether  the  child 
be  of  the  male  or  female  sex.  The  law  decides  that  a  hermaph- 
rodite shall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  that  sex  which  prevails  in 
or  on  him  or  her.  How  this  is  to  be  determined  is  not  stated,  and 
if  we  look  to  modern  medicine  and  physiology  for  information  it 
might  be  said  that  even  now  this  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  solve. 

The  Roman  law  further  says  that  a  hermaphrodite  in  whom  the 
male  sex  predominates  may  be  permitted  to  oecome  an  heir. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  all  the 
hermaphrodites  would  prefer  to  have  the  male  sex  predominate, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  a  will  in  the  surrogate's 
omce,  in  Rome.  What  ah  inexhaustible  mine  this  must  have  been 
for  the  probate  lawyer's  ready-made  experts,  as  they  ascended  the 
steps  oi  the  forum  with  their  short-hand  writers  and  witnesses. 

Allusion  has  been  made  heretofore  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Roman  law  in  its  preference  for  male  heirs,  and  in  its  generosity  to 
them  to  the  exclusion,  almost,  of  female  heirs.  These  conditions  ren- 
dered it  necessarv  to  throw  the  most  powerful  safeguards  around 
the  birth  of  posthumous  children,  and  the  pretended  or  real  preg- 
nancy of  Roman  wives  and  mothers.  The  temptation  to  a  widow, 
or,  for  that  matter,  to  a  wife,  to  substitute  a  male  for  a  female  child, 
or  to  deny  or  conceal  her  pregnancy,  for  fear  she  might  be  only 
with  a  female  child,  must  indeed  have  been  great.  The  deception 
in  either  case  was  undoubtedly  extensively  practised,  and  hence 
the  stringent  provisions,  worked  out  into  tne  finest  details  of  that 
celebrated  chapter  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civitis,  entitled  ^'De  ventre 
inspiciendo  custodiendo  que  partu." 

That  accomplished  member  of  the  bar  of  this  city,  William 
Henrv  Arnoux,  Esq.,  several  years  ago  read  before  this  Society  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Writ  de  Ventre  Suspiciendo"  under 
the  English  common  law.  His  remarks  were  predicated  upon  a 
motion  which  had  been  made  in  the  celebrated  Rollwagen  will  case 
in  the  Surrogate's  Court  of  this  city,  for  the  issuing  of  that  writ 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  facts  of  that  case.  I  had  the  honor 
then  of  making  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  origin  of  that  writ  under 
the  Roman  law,  and  I  repeat  them  here  in  brief. 
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The  inspectio  ventris,  etc.,  according  to  Roman  law,  will  be  de- 
creed in  the  following  cases : 

1.  Where  a  woman  denies  her  pregnancy  after  having  left  her 
husband. 

2.  Where  a  woman  is  alleged  to  simalate  pregnancy. 

3.  Where  a  woman  asserts  pregnancy  after  death  of  her  husband. 
In  the  first  case,  that  is,  where  a  woman  denies  her  pregnancy 

after  having  left  her  husband,  the  praetor,^  on  application  of  herself 
or  otherproper  parties,  appoints  a  custodian  to  keep  her  in  his  cus- 
tody. He  also  appoints  three  matrons,  generally  midwives,  to  in- 
spect her.  After  inspection,  if  a  majority  of  two  of  these  matrons 
pronounce  her  pregnant,  then  she  must  submit  to  the  appointment 
of  the  custodian  ;  and  the  rule  is  for  her  to  remain  at  the  house  of 
the  custodian  either  until  after  she  has  given  birth  to  a  child  or 
until  after  she  has  practically  demonstrated  that  her  assertion  that 
she  was  not  pregnant  was  true. 

The  jurist  adds,  with  much  dry  and  quaint  humor,  that  this  law 
was  enacted  because  some  men  prefer  to  be  considered  fathers  rather 
than  have  no  children.  One  need  not  be  an  ancient  Roman  to  see 
the  force  of  this. 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  have  the  right  to  choose  the  midwife 
who  must  attend  the  birth,  but  she  also  shall  be  appointed  by  the, 
praetor.     He  shall  also  designate  the  house  of  an  honest  and  respect- 
able woman  where  the  alleged  mother  shall  await  her  confinement. 

These  provisions  are  made  more  stringent,  and  the  sarrounding 
safeguards  made  more  secure,  in  cases  of  the  other  two  categories, 
that  is,  where  a  woman  either  is  suspected  of  simulating  pregnancy 
or  where  a  woman  asserts  her  pregnancy  with  a  posthumous  child. 
In  those  cases  the  interested  parties,  such  as  heirs,  legatees,  etc., 
themselves,  or  through  their  lawyere,  apply  to  the  praetor  for  an  in- 
spectio ventris,  etc.  He  then  appoints  five  matrons,  who  must  all 
inspect  together  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  must  pay  particu- 
lar attention  that  no  single  one  of  them  alone  inspect  the  woman. 
This  is  undoubtedly  so  ordered  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the 
substitution  of  an  infant  through  corruption  of  one  of  the  matrons. 
Thirty  days  before  she  expects  to  be  delivered  the  woman  may  ask 
to  be  placed  under  custody  as  it  were.  Three  male  and  three 
female  custodians  are  appointed  to  watch  over  and  guard  her  and 
prevent  fraud.  If  she  wants  to  take  a  bath,  that  also  must  be  in- 
spected before  she  may  be  allowed  to  enter  it.  During  her  confine- 
ment three  lights  shall  be.  kept  burning  continually  in  the  room 
where  she  lies,  and  after  birth  the  child  is  inspected  and  guarded 
by  the  custodians.  Similar  rules  are  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  condemned  to  death,  and  who  is,  or  claims  to  be,  pregnant. 

There  are  other  details  and  rules  to  be  observed,  but  the  above 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  to  you  the  extreme  care  taken  by  the  Romans 
toprevent  the  possibility  of  fraud  by  widows  or  other  pretenders. 

The  law  of  survivorship  deserves  brief  mention  here  as  bearing 
to  some  extent  upon  physiological  theories. 

Of  father  and  son  who  go  to  war  together  and  die  in  the 
game  battle,  the  Roman  law  presumes  the  son  to  die  first,  if  a  minor, 
but  the  father  first  if  the  son  is  of  age. 
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Of  a  mother  and  puber  sou  who  perieh  id  the  same  shipwreck, 
whenever  it  cannot  be  determined  who  died  first,  it  is  more  hnman 
to  believe  (the  law  says)  that  the  son  lived  longer.  Bat  if  mother 
and  impuber  son  suffered  shipwreck  together,  then  that  the  son  died 
first. 

These  provisions  carry  their  own  explanation  with  them,  and  may 
sufiice  to  illustrate  the  principle. 

This  Society  has  heard  a  great  deal  about  testamentary  capacity. 
A  very  able  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  oy  one 
of  its  members  only  a  short  while  ago.  But  the  matter  is  of  such 
importance,  and  has  become  such  an  influential  factor  in  legal  dis- 
cussion, that  a  not  very  extended  allusion  to  the  Roman  law  bear- 
insupon  it  may  be  considered  pardonable. 

We  all  know  what  a  last  will  and  testament  is.  Tet,  in  the  light 
of  the  prevailing  mania  to  set  aside  wills  and  to  defeat  the  express 
wish  of  testators  on  slight  and  frivolous  pretexts  and  flimsy  allega- 
tions, nothing  can  be  more  impressive  and  beautiful  than  that  short 
and  clear  definition  of  testament  by  the  Roman  law  :  ''  Testa- 
mentum  est  voluntatis  nostrae  justa  sententia  de  eo,  quod  quis 
post  mortem  suam  fieri  relit." 

This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  intricate  stmctare 
of  the  law  of  inheritance,  legacies,  etc.,  is  reared.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  carefully  considered,  paying  the  strictest 
attention  and  making  deliberate  provision  for  tne  smallest  details. 

The  earliest  writers  already  lay  down  the  maxim  that  the  princi- 
pal requirement  in  a  testator  is  soundness  of  mind  :  '*  In  eo,  qui 
testatnr,  ejus  temporis,  quo  testamentum  fecit,  integritas  mentis, 
non  corporis  sanitas  exigenda  est." 

This  principle  once  established  and  recognized,  it  was  obvious 
that  provisions  had  to  be  enacted  as  to  the  validity  of  testaments 
made  by  persons  whose  mind  was  not  integra.  Observe  the  word 
"Integra."  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  merely  "unsound," 
but  it  covers  almost  all  the  different  shades  of  unsoundness,  such 
as  impairment  of  mental  faculties,  idiocy,  slight  temporary  de- 
rangement, deficiency  of  senses,  or  absolute  absence  of  mental 
power  or  will. 

The  Roman  law  divides  persons  of  unsound  mind  into  furiosi 
and  dem^itea^  but  considers  both  classes  equally  incapable  of 
making  a  valid  will  except  during  their  lucid  intervals. 

The  latter  theory  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
It  says  distinctly  and  repeatedly  that  a  testament  made  by  a  fwrio- 
8U8  or  demens  during  a  lucid  interval  is  good  in  law ;  but  if  not 
made  during  such,  then  it  shall  be  bad  in  Uaw.  Neither  shall  a 
testament  be  considered  valid  if  made  during  a  temporary  fit  of 
insanity  by  a  person  of  otherwise  sound  mind. 

It  will  thus  DC  seen  that  the  Roman  jurists  comprehended  correct- 
ly the  principle  which  prevails  up  to  this  day,  because  founded  in 
common-sense.  Their  aicta  are  few  and  short,  but  they  are  to  the 
point.  They  simply  denied  the  right  of  testamentary  disposition 
to  persons  who  were  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  the  disposition 
was  made. 

The  study  and  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mental  diseases  have 
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made  rapid  strides  within  the  last  few  decades;  new  principles 
have  been  established  as  applicable  to  forensic  medicine,  society, 
and  the  individual ;  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  have  received 
more  elaborate  and  ample  protection ;  bat  the  teachings  of  the 
Roman  law  as  to  testamentary  capacity  stand  to-day  as  firmly, 
as  unalterably,  as  soundly,  as  if  enacted  by  the  most  enlightened 
law-making  power  of  the  nineteenth  century  (by  which  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  great  State  of  New  York). 

Even  the  deaf  and  the  mute,  an^  the  deaf-mute  are  not  forgotten. 
At  that  time  instruction  for  deaf-mutes,  which  at  the  present  age 
gives  them  as  good  an  education  as  the  average  school  children 
receive,  was  unknown.  These  unfortunate  beings  were  compara- 
tively helpless,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  affairs  of  man.  To  give 
them  testamentary  capacity  would  have  been  to  give  them  a  power 
which  they  would  not  have  understood  how  to  wield,  and  would 
have  made  them  the  tools  and  mouth-pieces  of  designing  heirs  or 
legatees. 

nence  the  law  was  that  a  deaf  or  mute,  or  deaf-mute  person 
could  not  make  a  valid  will  or  testament,  but  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  will  of  a  person  who,  after  having  made  it,  snail 
have  become  afflicted  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  impairments  of 
his  senses,  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law. 

Another  great  question  which  has  agitated  the  scientific  world 
latelv,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  is  that  of  criminality,  or 
crimmal  responsibility.  With  an  increased  knowledge  of  mental 
diseases,  their  causes  and  effects,  came  also  a  deeper  study  and  more 
careful  examination  of  the  effects  of  mental  disease  upon  the  human 
will.  The  underlying  principle  of  criminal  law  is  the  recognition  of 
an  intent  to  violate  it.  This  element  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
Roman  law.  Like  the  earlier  Roman  law-givers,  it  was  an  austere, 
severe,  plain,  matter-of-fact  law,  looking  at  the  criminal  deed  only 
as  it  was  accomplished,  and  not  upon  the  motive  and  intent  of  the 
accused.  Its  ideas  of  criminal  responsibility  as  impaired  by  raedi- 
cal  causes  are  meagre,  and  can  hardly  be  called  anything  but  very 
slight  allusions  to  the  subject.  Celsus  mentions  the  subject  in  a 
very  short  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

We  find  glimpses  of  a  dawning  of  this  principle  in  a  few  allusions 
contained  in  the  Digest,  where  mention  is  made  in  several  passages 
of  the  words  ^^  doli  capax  non  est,"  and  others  of  similar  import ;  but 
this  cannot,  from  the  context,  be  construed  as  directly  alluding  to 
criminal  responsibility  as  impaired  by  medical  or  physiological 
causes.  It  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Canonical  law  and  to  the  Italian 
jurists  of  the  middle  ages  to  establish  better  views  and  a  firmer 
basis  for  the  theory  of  criminal  responsibility,  as  they  considered 
not  merely  the  deed  itself,  but  the  motives  which  prompted  it,  and 
the  criminal  intent. 

The  Roman  law  alludes  only  to  homicides  as  affected  by  the 
question  of  criminal  responsibility,  and  it  places  insane  persons 
and  children  that  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  in  the 
same  category. 

It  says  that  a  fwno9u%  who  commits  a  homicide  cannot  be  held 
accountable  for  it,  by  reason  of  the  unfortunate  fate  which  clouds 
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his  reason,  and  that  a  child  who  commits  a  homicide  must  be  ex- 
cused by  reason  of  his  innocence  of  wrongdoing. 

These  provisions  are  very  general  and  unsatisfactory,  as  no  rale 
is  laid  down  by  which  individual  cases  might  be  distinguished. 

The  law  says  further  :  An  insane  person  who  has  killed  father  or 
mother  is  punished  enough  by  his  or  her  insanity.  But  it  signifi- 
cantly adds :  ^*  Diligentiusque  custodiendum  esse,  ant  etiam  vin- 
culis  ccBrcendum." 

How  appropriate  it  would  be  to  enforce  this  rule  in  our  enlight- 
ened age !  We  allow  a  murderer  to  escape  on  the  plea  of  tempor- 
ary insanity,  and  then  let  him  loose  again  upon  society  to  practise 
his  dangerous  pastime,  for  which  he  has  a  convenient  and  plausible 
excuse  ready.  Fortunately  the  abuse  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  and  if  they  thought  a  crazy  man 
was  dangerous  by  reason  of  his  murderous  propensities,  they  locked 
him  up  and  kept  him  locked  up,  and,  if  needs  be,  used  a  little  co- 
ercion of  "  vincula." 

Numerous  other  provisions  of  interest  in  a  medico-legal  sense 
might  be  instanced,  but  the  foregoing  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
illustrate  to  you  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law  in  matters  of  forensic 
medicine,  and  to  explain  in  a  measure  the  existence  of  the  great  and 
abiding  influence  which,  in  this  and  in  other  branches,  the  Roman 
law  has  wielded  upon  the  development  and  progress  of  jurispru- 
dence and  legislation  affecting  the  same.  The  times  and  the  con- 
ditions of  men  have  changed,  but  the  eternal  principles  of  law  and 
justice,  as  laid  down  and  established  in  this  great  codification,  stand 
immutable  and  unalterable  for  all  times. 


What  Constitutes  Intemperance.— Lydia  McGiniey,  of 

this  city,  brought  a  suit  on  a  policy  for  $50,000  on  the  life  of  her 
husband,  against  the  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company.  The 
company  defended,  on  the  ground  that  the  insured  man  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  temperate,  when  in  reality  intemperate.  Judge 
Robinson,  in  Common  Pleas,  held  that  to  make  a  man  '^intemperate," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  representation,  his  drinking  must  be  such 
as  to  affect  his  health  or  mind.  The  jury  found  for  the  plainti^ 
and  the  company  appealed  to  the  Common  Pleas  General  Term, 
claiming  that  Judge  Robinson's  limitation  of  the  word  '^  intemper- 
ance "  was  too  narrow. 

We  should  'say  it  was  decidedly  too  narrow  for  a  popular  defini- 
tion. But  here  is  another  illustration  of  the  elastic  beauties  of  that 
favorite  legal  phrase  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy."  A  fellow 
may  guzzle  and  tipple  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  be  set  down  as  a 
confirmed  hard  drinker  by  everybody  that  knows  him,  but  if  he  has 
that  fortunate  faculty  possessed  by  some  of  his  class  of  carrying  a 
tolerably  level  head  on  his  shoulders,  he  is  legally  a  temperate  man, 
at  least  until  visible  evidences  of  decaying  health  appear.  But  if 
he  should  be  one  of  those  unfortunates  whose  mental  poise  is  upset 
by  a  single  glass,  why  then  he  would  be  intemperate  according  to 
Judge  Robinson. — In&urance  Monitor, 


(Bhitox's  Coble. 


Electric  Lighting  in  its  Sanitary  Aspect— ninmination 

by  means  of  electricity,  now  attracting  so  much. attention  at  Paris, 
and  at  no  distant  day  destined  apparently  to  supersede  gas,  appears 
to  be,  after  all,  the  revival  of  an  old  invention.  The  subject  seems  to 
have  been  first  broached  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  who  used  the  same  kind  of  combustible  material — 
coke — as  that  with  which  recent  rediscoverers  have  succeeded.* 
According  to  the  more  recent  accounts  published  in  NicUure  and 
other  scientific  journals,  the  next  discoverer  after  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  was  a  young  American  named  Starr,  who  patented  his  inven- 
tion in  England,  in  1846,  under  the  title  of  ^'  King's  Patent  Electric 
Light."  A  full  account  of  Starr's  invention,  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings, may  be  found  in  the  Mechanics*  MagazinCy  April  25th,  1846. 

The  "  wick  "  of  King's  patent  was  a  stick  of  gas-retort  carbon 
affixed  to  supports  of  porcelain.  The  lamp  glass  was  a  thick  barom- 
eter tube  about  thirty-six  inches  long,  with  its  upper  end  blown 
out  to  form  a  large  bulb  or  expanded  chamber.  The  carbon  and  its 
connections  were  mounted  in  this  with  a  platinum  wire  passing 
through  and  sealed  into  the  upper  closed  and  expanded  end  of  the 

tube.     The  whole  of  the  tube  was  then  filled  with  mercurv  and  in- 

ft 

verted  in  a  reservoir,  and  thus  the  carbon  stick,  etc.,  were  left  in 
a  Torricellian  vacuum.  The  current  was  passed  by  connecting  the 
electrodes  of  the  battery  with  the  mercury  (into  which  a  wire 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  carbon  dipped),  and  with  the  upper  plat- 
inum  wire,  respectively.     The  result  was  a  beautifiil  steady  light. 

In  1855  electric  lighting  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Commission  of  the  grand  Industrial  Exposition  at  Paris  with  a  view 
to  its  use  on  that  occasion.  But  M.  Dubosq,  who  had  charge  of 
the  experiments,  found  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  light  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  three  hours,  hence  it  was  abandoned. f 

During  the  interval  from  Davy  to  Lodighin  there  have  been  several 
other  experimenters,  but  until  Lodighin,  excepting  by  those  already 
named,  there  was  no  substantial  progress. 

»  Traits  d'Hygi^nc  Publique  et  Privee.  Par  Michel  Levy.  Tome  IL 
p.  444. 

t  Traits  d'Hygi^ne,  loc.  clt. 
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In  pointing  out  these  anticipations  of  M.  Lodighin^s  invention, 
it  is  not  assumed  or  supposed  that  any  piracy  has  been  perpetrated, 
but  only  to  designate  one  of  those  recurrences  of  the  same  idea 
vifhicb  are  so  common  in  progressive  science,  and  which  costs  the 
reinventor  and  his  friends  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  expense 
that  might  be  saved  if  they  knew  what  had  been  done  before.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  result  of  the  battery  experiments  was  to 
convince  Mr.  Starr  that  a  magneto-electric  arrangement  should  be 
used  as  the  source  of  power  in  electric  illumination.  Mr.  Starr 
died  suddenly  in  Birmingham,  in  1846,  while  constructing,  a  mag- 
netic battery  with  a  new  armature  which,  theoretically,  appeared 
to  be  a  great  improvement  on  those  he  had  used. 

Since  that  time  there  have  -been  numerous  attempts  to  secure 
good  electrodes  for  the  electric  light,  as  well  as  devices  for  adjusting 
them,  but  until  quite  recently  all  experimenters  have  fallen  back 
upon  the  carbon  points,  pretty  much  as  they  were  at  the  first  used 
by  Mr.  Stair.  Within  the  last  five  years,  however,  two  notable  new 
lights  have  been  brought  out — the  "  electric  light*'  by  M.  Lodighin, 
and  the  '^electric  candle"  by  M.  Jablochkoff  M.  Lodighin's  is 
designed  for  general  lighting  purposes,  and  was  first  publicly  tried 
in  London,  in  1873,  having  been  patented  there  the  previous  year. 
A  chief  object  with  him  was  to  overcome  the  flickering  of  the  light 
caused  by  the  co'mbustion  of  the  carbon  points  in  the  air.  This  he 
effected  by  using  a  single  stick  (it  appears  that  former  experimenters 
used  two  sticks)  of  carbon,  inclosing  it  in  an  hermetically-sealed 
glass  chamber  from  which  the  air  was  previously  exhausted,  and 
an  ozotic  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  which  does  not  combine  with^  carbon 
at  a  high  temperature,  let  in.  When  the  current  from  a  magneto- 
electric  machine  is  passed  through  this  carbon  it  gradually  gets 
heated  to  a  white  heat  and  emits  a  brilliant  and  at  the  same 
time  soft  and  steady  light.  The  lights  can  be  made  as  small  as 
desired,  or  be  safely  joined  up  into  series.  The  flame  is  continuous 
and  not  injurious  to  the  eye,  the  cost  of  the  new  carbon  points  is 
saved,  and  the  current  can  be  easily  strengthened  or  weakened  at 
will.  It  burns  equally  well  under  water,  and  would  be  very  use- 
ful for  illuminating  dangerous  mines,  there  being  no  fear  of  explo- 
sion from  it. 

Notwithstanding,  the  '^  electric  candle"  of  M.  Jablochkoff  ha8,for 
the  nonce  at  least,  quite  cast  Lodighin's  light  into  the  shade.  He 
has  restored  the  two  carbon  points,  but  separated  them  from  one 
another  by  a  slip  of  insulating  substance,  such  as  porcelain,  brick, 
or  magnesia,  but  preferably  kaolin  or  pure  clay.  One  of  the  points 
of  carbon  projects  a  little  above  the  other,  and  is  a  little  thicker ;  the 
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positive  current  is  passed  down  this  and  leaps  across  the  air  space 
to  the  shorter  carbon  point,  thus  forming  a  luminous  arc  at  the 
point  of  the  candle.  It  is  so  called  because  it  can  be  burned  up- 
right  in  a  support  like  a  candlestick.  The  kaolin  plays  an  import- 
ant part  besides  insulating  the  carbon  sticks  fi-om  each  other ;  it  be- 
comes incandescent,  emitting  a  beautiful,  soft,  steady  light,  and 
melts  away  like  wax  at  the  same  rate  as  the  carbons,  just  as  a  candle 
is  consumed  by  the  wick.  No  mechanism  is  required  for  its 
adjustment.  Moreover,  M.  Jablochkoff  has  further  discovered  that 
the  kaolin  becomes  so  intensely  incandescent  under  the  electric  cur- 
rent that  for  small  and  medium  lights  the  carbon  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  by  employing  a  number  of  separate  secondary  coils,  one 
to  each  candle  for  one  primary,  the  current  can  be  simply  and 
effectually  divided.  So  that  by  having  the  carbon  candles  for 
large  warehouses  and  public  buildings,  and  small  pincher-holders 
of  kaolin  wicks  for  offices  and  corridors,  and  by  having  separate 
secondary  circuits  to  each  set  of  lights,  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  kaolin  makes  the  circuit  complete ;  and  electricity  may 
be  laid  on  for  illuminating  purposes  as  easily  as  gas. 

In  the  experiments  of  MM.  Jablochkoff  and  Denayrouze  at  the 
West  India  Docks,  London,  about  a  year  ago,  in  order  to  show  the 
suitableness  of  this  mode  of  lighting  for  dock  purposes,  the  light 
obtained  on  that  occasion  was  shaded  by  ground  glass,  yet  the 
whole  inclosure  was  brilliantly  illuminated  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  each  candle  was  found  to  be  equal  to  one  hundred 
gas-lights. 

The  lights  as  at  present  used  in  Paris  are  chiefly  arranged  into 
groups.  In  front  of  the  Opera-house  there  are  six,  and  from  the 
posts  of  each  of  these  extends  a  heavy  telegraph  wire  to  one  of  the 
balconies.  These  posts  are  also  neatly  wound  around  with  a  wire,  and 
mounted  with  porcelain  or  opaque  white  glass  globes.  Similar  posts 
extend  down  the  avenue  for  a  considerable  distance,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  apart,  among  the  lamp-posts.  Suddenly,  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  without  any  previous  warning,  these  tall  white 
lamps  glow  with  intensity,  and  the  dusky  street  flashes  into  sudden 
glare,  brilliant  and  beautiful.  A  letter  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Meted   Worker^  under  date  of  June  18th,  thus  describes  the  scene: 

^<  Every  sign  on  passing  omnibus  or  on  the  buildings,  every  de- 
tail in  the  architecture  of  the  houses,  every  feature  of  the  place 
stands  out  in  startling  colors.  The  flowers  are  real,  and  the  trees 
of  lively  green ;  every  dress  and  hat  stands  out  clear  and  sharp  in 
its  true  colors  as  by  daylight.  The  painted  beauty  of  the  boule- 
vards dare  not  leave    the  gloom  of  the  pale  yellow  gas.    The 
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electric  light  is  as  cruel  as  the  sun,  and  her  shame  wonld  be  livid 
in  the  brightness.  Fresh  English  girls,  with  roses  and  cherries  won 
iu  heath ful  walks,  stand  in  glad  surprise  under  the  strange  white 
lamps,  for  it  is  sunlight,  and  their  charms  can  surviye  the  actinic 
test  with  honor.  People  sit  in  the  restaurants  and  read  their  papers. 
It  is  like  daylight,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  lamp  to  see 
the  print. 

*'  At  the  Orangerie,  facing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  nearly  fifty 
electric  lanterns  shine  among  the  trees,  and  light  up  the  concert- 
hall  and  restaurant.  Standing  in  the  Place  the  lamps  shine  like 
great  moons,  round  and  clear  white.  The  concert-garden  sign  is 
visible  precisely  as  by  daylight,  and  all  the  trees  stand  out  clear 
and  green  against  the  darkness.  The  trees  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
gate,  make  simply  black  masses,  and  the  gas-lamps  among  them 
look  like  small  yellow  stars.  Within  the  garden  the  effect  is  most 
singular.  The  trees  and  flowers  are  plainly  visible  in  every  detail 
of  leaf,  petal,  and  twig.  The  very  stones  of  the  gravel  walk,  the 
mosses  on  the  walls,  every  stain  and  mark  on  the  statues  are  visible, 
as  by  day.  Within  the  concert- hall  the  effect  is  quite  peculiar. 
The  room  is  about  100  by  60,  and  quite  lofty,  and  yet  four  candles 
placed  on  posts  about  ten  feet  high  are  sufficient  to  make  the  room 
lighter  than  it  is  by  day.  That  is,  there  is  more  light  than  comes  in 
by  the  windows  in  the  daytime.  Six  lights  are  used,  two  extra  lamps 
being  placed  in  the  orchestra ;  but  in  the  adjoining  hall,  a  room  of 
the  same  size,  fpur  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
orchestra  fills  the  stage,  and  a  large  audience  occupies  the  floor. 
People  are  reading  the  finely-printed  programmes  with  ease,  even 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  a  lamp,  and  the  band  read  their 
music  with  security.  The  wide  doors  are  open,  and  more  electric 
candles  under  the  trees,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  audience  is 
seated  at  the  little  coffee  tables,  make  it  almost  equally  light 
there.  Here,  again,  the  actinic  effect  of  the  light  is  remarkable. 
The  ladies'  dresses  appear  in  their  real  colors,  the  blues  and  greens 
holding  their  true  shades  as  hy  day.  There  are  no  gas-lamps,  and 
the  only  light  is  from  the  white  globes  that  shine  so  silently.  It  is 
not  at  all  unpleasant  to  ;ivatch  the  lights,  for,  though  bright,  they 
are  not  painfully  intense.  They  burn  with  remarkable  steadiness, 
the  only  changes  being  an  occasional  lessening  of  the  brilliancy 
and  a  strange  alteration  in  the  color,  the  globes  sometimes  assuming 
pale  shades  of  blue  and  red.  This  may  be  in  part  an  optical  illu- 
sion, resulting  from  fatigue  in  the  eye,  but  it  is  certain  that  unless 
the  lamp  is  steadily  watched  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  quantity  or  color  of  the  light  in  the  room.     Once, 
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while  looking  at  the  liglits,  foar  of  them  went  out,  leaving  only  two  in 
the  room.  This  wlas  still  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  read  in  any 
part  of  the  hall,  but  a  workman  at  once  came  in,  and,  opening  a 
wooden  box  at  the  base  of  each  lamp-post,  corrected  the  difficulty, 
and  the  lights  sprang  np  again  in  mysterious  silence." 

The  power  of  being  able  to  divide  up  the  current  so  as  to  have 
several  circuits  with  several  candles  of  various  degrees  of  illumi- 
nating effect  in  the  same  circuit,  or  only  one,  gives  to  electricity  all 
the  conveniences  of  gas,  at  less  expense,  and,  what  is  of  much  greater 
importance,  with  far  less  pernicious  and  dangerous  consequences  to 
health. 

Every  cubic  foot  of  illuminating  gas  burnt  consumes  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and  produces  two  cubic  feet 
of  carbonic  acid  hourly.  An  ordinary  burner  consumes  about  forty- 
five  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  or  as  much  as  three  full-grown  men  every 
hour.  And  besides  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  substitution  of 
carbonic  acid  in  its  place,  owing  to  common  impurities,  illuminating 
gas  not  unfrequently  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  sometimes  the 
still  more  deadly  poison,  carbonic  oxide.  These  impurities,  added 
to  the  heat  and  moisture  common  to  the  excessive  use  of  gas  in 
churches,  opera-houses,  theatres,  and  other  large  assembly  buildings 
and  halls,  and  various  working  establishments,  explain  the  terribly 
oppressive  stuffiness  commonly  experienced  in  such  places,  and 
accounts  for  various  ill  effi^cts  well  known  to  all  observing  physi- 
cians.  Other  means  of  lighting  hitherto  used,  for  equivalent 
amounts  of  light,  are  equally  deleterious.  Two  ordinary  sperm 
candles  burning  in  a  room  consume  about  as  much  oxygen  and 
exhale  about  as  much  of  impurities  as  one  man ;  tallow  candles — of 
equivalent  light — ^a  fourth  more.  Kerosene  oils,  while  equally  del- 
eterious, so  far  as  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  giving  off  of 
carbonic  acid  and  smoke  are  concerned,  add  explosive  gases,  which 
in  the  United  States  alone  cause  not  less  than  two  hundred  deaths 
annually.  In  estimating  the  sanitary  bearings  of  artificial  light, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  other  important  conditions  besides 
brilliancy  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  To  calculate  the  quantity 
of  air  necessary  to  be  supplied  to  buildings  and  rooms  used  for 
assembly  halls,  workshops,  or  sleeping  apartments,  the  kind,  quality, 
and  quantity  of  light  are  all  important  considerations.  Heat,  too, 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  for  lighting  buildings,  the  distance 
at  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  may  be  supplied  without  in- 
ordinately heating  the  apartment.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for 
domestic  use,  no  less  than  public  lighting,  electric  light  possesses 
advantages  superior  to  any  other  means  hitherto  devised. 
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Street  Dirt.— The  New  York  Board  of  Health  has 

issued  a  prelimiDary  report  (the  President's  brief  of  the  report  in  detail 
hereafter  to  follow)  for  the  period  of  eight  months  ending  with 
December  31st,  1875,  summarizing  the  vital  statistics,  unsanitary 
conditions,  milk  analyses,  the  complications  and  conflicts  which 
have  embarrassed  the  actions  of  the  Board  for  the  time  in  reference 
to  the  Harlem  Marshes  and  other  nuisances  noticed  contempora. 
neously  in  The  S^lnitarian,  and  giving  some  opinions  which 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  knowledge  reasonably 
supposed  to  underlie  them.  A  table  of  twelve  analyses  of  street  dirt 
is  given,  which  shows  an  average  of:  Water,  3.^32 ;  organic  vela, 
tile  matter,  28.454 ;  mineral  matter,  68.514  ;  nitrogen,  0.369.  From 
which  "  it  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of  manure  in  street  sweep- 
ings is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  their  use  for  fitting  sunken 
lots,  and  the  idea  that  they  are  sufficiently  rich  in  fertilizing  material 
to  have  a  pecuniary  value  is  not  sustained.  Ashes  are  worthless  as 
a  fertilizer.^^  (The  italics  are  the  Editor's.)  This  opinion  is  soon 
after  followed  by  a  communication  of  the  Board  of  Police,  May 
28th,  1875,  setting  forth  '*the  right  and  power  to  deposit  such  por- 
tions of  the  dirt  and  ashes  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Street 
Cleaning  as  may  be  suitable  and  requisite  for  filling  in  low  and 
sunken  lots,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Health,"  and  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Board  of  Health  to  express  its  judgment  "  as 
to  the  suitability  of  the  material "  (street  dirt),  at  that  time  being, 
or  such  as  subsequently  may  be  delivered  by  the  Street  Cleaning 
Bureau,  and  made  use  of  for  the  filling  in  of  low  and  sunken  lots  in 
this  city.  This  resolution  of  the  Police  Department  was  promptly 
referred  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Health  Department. 
Ten  days  thereafter,  June  8th,  the  Sanitary  Committee  submitted 
an  emphatic  report  reciting  the  condition  and  dangers  of  the 
effluvia  of  that  portion  of  the  region  in  question  which  had  pre- 
viously been  filled  in  with  street  sweepings,  and  concluded  with : 

''  Finally,  they  would  report  that  they  consider  that  the  only 
material  to  be  used  in  filling  should  be  either  clean  ashes  or  fresh 
earth  and  stones."  The  repoit  was  approved  of  and  endorsed  on 
the  day  it  was  made  by  the  following  resolution  : 

'^  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  there  is  no  material, 
save  fresh  earth,  better  adapted  for  filling  these  sunken  areas  than 
clean  coal  ashes,and  that  the  Board  of  Police  be  respectfully  requested 
to  collect  these  ashes,  free  from  garbage  and  street  sweepings,  and 
send  the  same  to  this  district." 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  manure  in  street 
sweepings,  and  the  worthlessness  of  ashes  as  fertilizing  material. 
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few  persons  have  the  credit  of  knowing  more  about  the  importance 
of  ultimate  analyses  in  compound  substances,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
practical  results,  than  Professor  Chandler,  President  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health ;  and  that  he  should  endorse  such  an  evi- 
dently incomplete  analysis  of  street  sweepings  '*  by  the  chemist  of 
the  Board  "  as  the  one  given,  is  only  a  little  less  astonishing  than  his 
opinion  of  ashes.  In  the  one  case,  the  large  percentage  of  *'  mineral 
matter,"  without  any  information  in  regard  to  the  proportions 
of  silica,  lime,  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  or  other  mineral  therein  con- 
tained, useful  or  otherwise  to  plants ;  and  of  ashes  (assuming  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  means  coal  ashes  only),  he  virtually 
states  that  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,*  of  which  coal 
ashes  chiefly  consist,  are  of  no  use  to  plants,  and  consequently 
worthless  to  the*  agriculturist.  Not  to  give  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Health  the  credit  for  knowing  better  would  certainly  be 
to  do  him  great  injustice.  It  may  be  that  the' attributed  insufficiency 
of  street  sweepings  and  the  worthlessness  of  ashes  is  because  of 
the  small  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  one  case,  and  of  its  total 
absence  in  the  other ;  nitrogen  being  an  acknowledged  necessity  to 
the  perfect  nutrition  of  plants.  Plants  may  be  furnished  abundantly 
with  all  needful  salts,  carbonic  acid,  and  humus  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  but  they  can  never  be  made  to  attain  complete  development 
without  nitrogen.  It  is  the  sine  qua  nan  of  healthful  and  produc 
tive  vegetation.  Rarely  or  never,  however,  does  any  one  kind  of 
manure  represent  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  food  of  plants. 
The  essential  foods  are  supplied  from  a  variety  of  sources — soil, 
wat^r,  and  air;  and  no  nutritive  element  is  more  variable  in 
manures,  or  more  frequently  absent  in  some  of  those  ordinarily 
deemed  to  be  the  most  valuable,  than  nitrogen.  For  example :  the 
excrement  of  horses  ordinarily  contams  none,  or  only  a  trace ;  100 
parts  of  fresh  cow  excrement  contains  only  0.606,  not  quite  one-third 
more  nitrogen  than  the  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  **  chemist  of 
the  Board  of  Health  '' ;  and  in  the  excrement  of  other  cattle  there 
is  frequently  none.  It  varies  according  to  the  food  of  the  animals,  f 
In  short,  the  value  of  street  sweepings  and  ashes  for  agricultural 
purposes  is,  as  indicated  by  the  composition  of  these  substances 
and  the  physiology  of  plants,  beyond  reasonable  question.  There- 
fore, between  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  free  street 

*  The  ash  of  Boghead  coal  consists  of  71  per  cent,  of  silica,  the  rest  being 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  iron,  in  union  with  sul- 
phxa.^AntiseB  an  Photogenic  cr  Hydro-Ca/rbon  OUs,  p.  26. 

t  "  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology."  By  Jus- 
tus LieUg,  MD.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.B.,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Lyon  Playfau-.  Page 
60,  etseq. 
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sweepings  and  ashes  as  ordinarily  collected  from  patrefactive  quali- 
ties by  incineration,  and  thus  make  them  fit  for  filling  purposes,  and 
the  availability  of  these  substances  for  agricultural  uses ;  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  their  continued  dangerous  uses  as  hitherto 
should  not  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Brooklyn  Health  Authorities  have  issued  a  peremptory 
order,  and  stationed  a  special  policeman  to  prohibit  any  further 
use  of  street  dirt  for  filling  purposes.  But  no  effective  measures 
have  yet  been  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  City  Works — ^to 
whom  the  subject  is  said  to  belong — to  put  a  stop  to  the  pollution 
of  the  water  supply  by  Hempstead  filth,  which  continues  to  drain 
into  the  receiving  reservoir. 

Long  Island  City  is  at  last,  apparently,  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  self-protection  against-  being  any  longer  used  as  the 
common  dumping-ground  of  New  York  street  dirt  and  manure,  and 
the  continuance  of  ammonia  and  other  factories  on  Newtown  Creek, 
which  add  to  the  foul  odors  of  the  neighborhood.  Against  this 
action  of  the  public  authorities  the  dirt  and  manure  contractors  and 
ammonia  manufacturers  take  exception,  because 

Newtown  Creek,  which  is  the  division  line  between  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  City,  is  the  open  sewer  into  which  several  Brooklyn 
sewers  and  numerous  cow-stable,  slaughter-house,  rendering  estab- 
lishment, and  distillery  drains  from  both  cities  empty.  The  whole 
is  kept  in  commotion  by  a  lively  commerce,  the  continuous  passing 
and  repassing  of  tow-boats  with  their  trains-r—a  veiitable  bubbling 
stream  of  stench  between  the  two  cities,  which  it  is  impossible 
further  to  befoul.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  people  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  river  of  pollution  will  continue  to  tolerate  it  for  some 
time  to  come,  until  its  foul  odors,  or  some  still  more  potent  messen- 
gers of  death,  reach  the  respective  city  halls  of  these  two  cities ; 
but  that  it  will  much  longer  tolerate  human  life  thereabouts  is 
altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  via  Long  Island  Bailroad.— 

As  an  offset  to  New  York  the  people  of  Brooklyn  were  quick  to  see 
that  without  some  means  of  speedy  communication  with  the  coun- 
try they  would  lose  their  hold  on  the  inset  of  the  tide  of  population 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  To  this  end  legislative  authority 
was  obtained  for  the  organization  of  the  Kings  County  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  which  made  haste  with  its  surveys ;  but  ere  the 
subscription  books  were  opened  (July  23d),  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly that  portion  of  it  living  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  route,  had 
become  so  impressed  with  the  noise  and  other  inconveniences  likely 
to  grow  out  of  the  enterprise,  that  that  which  was  at  first  a  matter 
of  lukewarmness  speedily  ripened  into  open  opposition,  and  threat- 
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ened  legal  contest.  Meanwhile  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company, 
already  in  communication  with  the  whole  interior  of  the  island , 
under  the  inspiration  of  of&cers  thoroughly  alive  to  the  main  chance, 
penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  from  thence  lost  no 
time  in  establishing  new  lines  of  connection  with  the  sea-shore,  and 
opening  up  facilities  for  country  residences  and  resorts  for  health  . 
and  pleasure  far  surpassing  anything  possible  for  New  York,  and 
completely  overwhelming  the  whole  project  of  elevated  roads  for 
Brooklyn.  Mo  wonder  that  with  such  a  facing  the  subscription 
books  of  the  proposed  Kings  County  Elevated  Company  should  be, 
according  to  the  JEJagle^  left  severely  alone,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners are  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupations,  each  one,  po  doubt, 
convinced  that  nothing  will  come  of  their  work.  But  one  more  step 
seems  to  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  completion  of  its  opportunity — the  fulfilment  of  its  speedy 
destiny  to  the  relief  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  again  turn  the  tide  from 
New  York — continue  the  line  to  South  Ferry.  Surely  every- 
body familiar  with  Atlantic  avenue  before  and  since  it  was  used  for 
a  steam  railway  appreciates,  by  this  time,  its  most  useful  relations 
to  Brooklyn  in  general,  and  to  the  people  who  own  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  thoroughfare  in  particular.  All  the  promised  im- 
provements by  the  half-dozen  of  store-keepers  who  were  the  prime 
movers  in  the  mistake  of  estopping  the  steam  rail  conjunction  with 
South  Ferry,  twenty  years  ago,  have  utterly  failed.  The  same 
opponents  of  public  weal,  whose  local  interests  are  confined  to  a  dis- 
tance of  only  two  blocks — and  these  on  that  portion  of  the  avenue 
which  would  maintain  continuity  of  surface  above  the  tunnel — are 
opponents  now. 

Such  influences  should  not  prevail  a  second  time.  Not  alone  the 
business,  but  the  health,  of  thousands  of  people  in  that  part  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  lower  portion  of  New  York  would  be  benefited 
by  the  increased  facilities  of  getting  to  the  country,  which  re- 
opening of  the  tunnel  and  the  continuance  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  to  the  ferry  would  give  them ;  and  the  sooner  this  benefit 
is  conferred  the  better  for  the  whole  people. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health*  in  its  first 

annual  report  lays  an  excellent  foundation  for  future  sanitary  work 
by  a  sketch  of  its  origin  and  organization,  by  £.  M.  Hunt,  M.D., 
Secretary;  a  paper  on  Vital  Statistics,  by  E,.  J.  Marsh,  M.D., 
President,  which  shows  that  while  New  Jersey  has  had  a  registra- 

♦  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1877.  I.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board— Ezra  R.  Osborne,  Ellas  J.  Marsh,  Laban  Dennis,  Cyrus 
Brackett,  James  M.  Ridge,  Theodore  R.  Yarick,  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  Hon.  H.  C. 
Eelsey,   Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  John  P.  Stockton,  Attorney-Ckneijal, 
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tion  law  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
carrying  it  out,  the  records  are  wholly  worthless  and  inaccessible. 
Various  methods  of  improvement  are  suggested.  The  general  im- 
portance of  vital  statistics — what  and  how  facts  should  be  ob- 
tained and  reported,  and  the  manner  of  preserving  them.  Report 
on  the  Home  and  the  School  in  their  Relations  to  Health,  by  Ezra 
M.  Hunt,  M.D.,  Secretary,  rehearsing  in  detail  patent  evils,  only 
equally  common  to  houses  and  school-houses  throughout  the 
country  as  to  New  Jersey,  where  no  thought  whatever  has  been 
given  to  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  inmates.  Domestic  Hygiene, 
by  J.  M.  Ridge,  which  briefly  recites  the  importance  of  fresh  air, 
pure  water,  and  clean  soil ;  and  the  alterations  and  pollutions  com- 
mon to  these  essential  conditions  to  health.  Report  on  Epidemics 
and  Endemics  that  have  occurred  in^  New  Jersey  since  1870,  by 
Theodore  R.  Varick,  M.D.:  an  instructive  summary  of  medical  ob- 
servation for  the  last  seven  years,  showing  much  careful  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  disease  throughout  the  State,  and  their  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  social  relations  of  the  people,  seasons  and 
weather,  and  houses.  Notes  on  Localities  Injurious  to  Health  by 
Reason  of  Imperfect  Drainage,  by  George  H.  Cook,  Esq.,  State 
Geologist  of  New  Jersey.  This  paper,  particularly,  points  out  the 
common  causes  of  malaria,  the  area  of  the  ^'  drowned  lands ''  in  the 
State,  and  their  long  known  insalubrity. 

Following  these  special  reports  and  papers  are  meteorological 
tables,  showing  the  temperatures,  rain-fall,  etc.,  at  Newark,  1873 
to  1877 ;  reference  to  former  State  laws  bearing  on  public  health, 
and  the  Act  establishing  the  State  Board,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  report. 

niinois  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  in  operation  one 
year;  has  had  thirteen  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State;  has 
issued  certificates  to  4,950  physicians  and  midwives,  each  of  which  is 
signed  by  its  seven  members ;  has  examined  366  applicants  for  the 
license  to  practice,  and  rejected  22 1  of  them ;  has  driven  1,200  unquali- 
fied practitioners  out  of  the  State  ;  has  stopped  eight  colleges  from 
giving  two  graduating  courses  in  one  year ;  has  refused  to  accept  or 
to  recognize  the  diplomas  of  eight  medical  schools ;  has  revoked  six 
certificates  for  gross  unprofessional  conduct  and  advertising ;  and  at 
its  meeting  in  Decatur,  June  27th,  authority  was  given  to  revoke  the 
certificate  of  another  physician,  accused  of  being  an  abortionist,  in 
case  the  facts  presented  were  proven.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  state  that,  in  every  particular,  and  without  exception,  the  ^^  mixed 
board  ^  has  worked  harmoniously. 

Tours,  etc.,  R.  Lin)LAM,  M.D., 
— MediccU  Investigator.  Member  State  Board  of  Health. 


Death-rates  per  1,000  mhabitants,  annually,  from  all 
causes ;  and  from  causes  which  are  usually  pre- 
ventable. 
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New  York,  1,064,500-4  vireekB  ending  Jaly  80. . 
Philadelphia,  85O,fi0(X— 4  weeks  ending  Ang.  8. . . 

Brooklyn,  5%,000— <S  weeks  ending  July  S7 

St.  Loois,  600,000-4  weeks  ending  Joly  87 

Chicago,  460,000-6  weeks  ending  Aug.  8 

Baltimore,  860,000-^  weeks  ending  July  87 

Boston,  8(0,000—4  weeks  ending  Jnly  87 

Cincinnati,  880,000-8  weeks  ending  Jaly  80. . . . 

San  Francisco,  800,000— month  of  Jane 

New  Orleans,  810,000—8  weeks  ending  Joly  87. . 

Washington,  100,000— month  of  June , 

PitUhnrgfa,  146,000- 

Newark,  188,000— , 

Providence,  100,000— month  of  July 

Milwaukee,  183,000— 

Kochester,  70,000— month  of  July 

Blehmond,  77.000—4  weeks  ending  Aug.  8 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  July 

Charleston,  67,000—4  weeks  ending  Aug.  8 

Toledo,  R0,000—month  of  June 

Mohtle,  40,000— month  of  June 

Dayton,  86,000—4  weeks  ending  Aug.  1 

NaahvUle,  37,000- 

Wheeling,  88,000- 

BuiEalo,  170,000- 

Knoxvflle,  18,000—  

Paterson,  40,000— months  of  May  and  June 

Petersburg,  80,000— 

Selma,  H,000— month  of  June , 

Bhnira,  80,000— month  of  July , 

Tonkers,  18,500— month  of  July , 

Memphis,  4B|000— 

Detroit,  116,000-. 

Syracuse,  60,000— 

Reading,  40,000- 

Sacramento,  86,000— month  of  June 

Minneapolis.  44,000— month  of  June 

Bowling  Green,  6,000— 

St.  Paul— 

Cleveland,  108,000-8  weeks  ending  June  89 ... . 

Brie,  87,000— year  ending  March,  1878 

Jacksonville,  10,000~-6  mo.,  ending  June  80. . . , 
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CHiarlestoil,  S.  C,  presents  an  unasually  favorable  health 
report  for  the  year  1877  ;*  bat,  we  regret,  without  a  recent  estimate 
of  popalations — white  and  colored,  native  and  foreign.  And  more 
might  have  been  said  of  the  domestic  conditions  in  general  with 
profit  to  all  interested  in  the  relation  of  such  conditions  to  >health. 

Of  the  municipal  condition,  in  general,  privy  vaults,  insufficient 
drainage,  neglected  stench  traps,  and  plank  streets,  are  deemed  to 
be  the  chief  existing  causes  of  disease — ^inviting  to  epidemics — and 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  City  Council.  Enormous  quantities 
of  disinfectants  have  A)een  used  with  unquestionable  benefit;  but 
these  are  a  poor  reliance  in  default  of  cleanliness,  and  the  difference 
in  pecuniary  cost  sooner  or  later  always  tells  in  favor  of  cUatdiness 
^r«^— disinfection  as  a  finishing  touch. 

The  sanitary  results  for  the  year  are  summed  up  with  a  concise- 
ness which  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  work,  and  an 
evident  desire  to  economize  both  space  and  expense. 

Births. — ^White :  males,  41 ;  females,|40.  Colored :  males,  37 ;  fe- 
males, 43 ;  total,  161. 

Marriages. — Whites,  25 ;  colored,  23 ;  mixed  1 ;  total,  49. 

Deaths  (including  still-births). — Whites,  666  ;  colored,  1,258  ; 
total,  1,813.  Of  this  number  863  were  of  infants  and  child^'en  under 
ten  years  of  age.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  a 
decrease— of  whites,  113;  colored,  86. 

Ratio  of  mortality,  1877 :  1  in  44.19 ;  1876,  1  in  36.71  per  1,000 
of  population. 

Chief  Causes  of  Deaith. — Whites:  consumption,  67;  diphtheria, 
47;  diseases  of  heart,  18;  convulsions,  18;  dropsies,  17;  typhoid 
fever,  15;  congestion  of  lungs,  16;  trismus  nascentium,  15  ;  still- 
births, 27.  Colored:  consumption,  167;  dropsies,  81;  marasmus, 
61;  trismus  nascentium,  60;  convulsions,  51;  old  age,  47;  pneu. 
monia,  32 ;  paralysis,  28 ;  congestion  of  lungs,  24 ;  locomoter  ataxia, 
24 ;  typhoid  fever,  22 ;  diseases  of  heart,  21 ;  debility,  21 ;  diarrhooa, 
18;  diphtheria,  18;  still-births,  156. 

The  mortality  among  colored  children  particularly  ^'  is  fearful," 
but  not  due  to  any  prevailing  epidemics,  from  which  the  city  has 
been  exempt.  It  is  ^'  attributed  to  neglect,  carelessness,  and  the  want 
of  that  supervising  care  formerly  exercised  over  them,  as  well  as  of 
nutriment  necessary  to  the  invalid  and  helpless  infant." 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Registrar ;  comprishig  returns  of  Deaths,  with 
a  Classtflcation  of  Disease,  Age,  Sex,  Status,  Nativity;  with  Meteorological 
Abstract,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1877.  Together  with  An- 
nual Reports  of  Health  Department  and  City  Hospital.  By  Robert  Lebby, 
M.D.,  City  Registrar.    Charleston,  S.  C,  1878. 
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The  City  Hospital  reports  the  care  of :  white  inmates,  741  ; 
colored,  889 ; — 1,630.  Discharged :  of  the  former,  617 ;  of  the  latter, 
673 ; — 1,290.  Deaths  :  white,  69  ;  colored,  142.  Percentage  of 
mortality:  whites,  7.96;  colored,  15.99;  total,  11.96.  The  difier« 
ence  between  white  and  colored  is  attributed  to  the  *^  low  grade  of 
most  of  the  colored  people,  who  suffer  extensively  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  deprivation  and  neglect,  as  well  as  disease,  before 
their  admission,  often  dying  from  exhaustion  within  a  short  time 
thereafter.''  In  connection  with  the  City  Hospital  service,  142,212 
loaves  of  bread  were  distributed  during  the  year :  to  the  Orphan- 
house,  52,242 ;  Almshouse,  27,953 ;  Main  Station-house,  3,840  ; 
Ashley  River  Asylum,  14,696 ; — at  a  total  cost  of  $5,930.75.  The 
total  cost  of  the  City  Hospital  in  all  its  departments  for  the  year 
was  $30,000.43.  Receipts  for  the  care  of  seamen,  private  patients, 
.  and  Charleston  County  for  sick  poor,  and  credits  for  bread  fur- 
nished other  institutions,  $10,258.93.  Actual  cost  to  the  city, 
$19,741.50.     Oross  cost  per  capita  per  diem,  56.3  cents. 

The  county  of  Charleston  is  indebted  to  the  Hospital  for  the  care 
and  support  of  sick  paupers  to  the  amount  of  $16,597.75,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  urged  by  Dr.  Buist,  the  physician  in  charge,  as  a 
sacred  duty,  under  existing  contracts  of  the  city  authorities  with 
the  institution. 

By  the  meteorological  observations  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau, 
M.  McOauran,  Observer : 

Barometer — Annual  means  :  30.076  ;  highest,  30.532  ;  lowest, 
29.607;  difference,  0.777. 

Thermometer — ^Annual  means :  66.4;  highest,  83.8;  lowest,  47.7; 
difference,  36.1. 

Rain — ^Annual  means  (in  inches) :  6.51 ;  maximum  (April),  15.00  ; 
minimum  (May),  2.71 ;  mean  relative  humidity,  71.4. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  sanitary  administration 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  By  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Health  for  1877,  on  an  estimated  population  of  50,000  :*  Births 
recorded  (incomplete  returns),  402.  Marriageay  470.  Deatha 
— ^including  premature  and  still-births — 715.  Ratio  of  deaths  per 
1,000  of  population,  14.08.  Zymotic  diseases  killed  222 ;  consump- 
tion, 75 ;  these  two  causes  only  show  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year :  the  former  chiefly  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  a 
public  school,  and  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  igno- 
rance displayed  in  the  syphon  connection  between  thedrinking- 

*  Aimaal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Toledo.  A.  W. 
Fisher,  K.D.,  Health  Officer  and  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Year  ending 
December  81, 1877. 
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water  cistern  and  the  privy  vault.  Of  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
from  diphtheria,  45  (37  more  than  occurred  in  the  previous  year), 
nearly  one-third  were  among  the  pupils  of  this  school.  The  Board 
of  Health  deserve  great  credit  for  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
closed  the  school  and  proceeded  to  remedy  the  defect  and  purify 
the  building.  The  report  contains  a  lucid  description  of  the  defec- 
tive conditions  common  to  such  buildings,  together  with  a  sketch  of 
the  common  results,  in  filth  diseases,  particularly  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  importance  of  pure  drinking-water.  A  brief 
essay  on  milk  also  adds  value  to  the  report,  which  is,  altogether,  a 
valuable  one  for  distribution  among  the  people  generally,  and 
particularly  among  school  trustees. 

BaltimorOy  for  the  period  of  fourteen  months,  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1877,*  reports :  Population,  267,854.  Births — year  ending 
with  October,  6,84 7[;  November  and  December,  912 :  7,759.  . 
Deaths — (exclusive  of  550  stillborn)  year  ending  with  October, 
7,936 ;  November  and  December  (exclusive  of  97  stillborn),  1,086, 
8,022 — 4,472  under  five  years  of  age.  Death-rate  per  1,000,20.79. 
Chief  preventable  causes  of  death:  Consumption,  1,299 ;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 774 ;  scarlet  fever,  597 ;  diphtheria,  455 ;  whooping  cough,  310 ; 
typhoid  fever,  240 ;  marasmus,  192;  measles,  161;  dentition,  153, 
and  croup,  156 :  a  proportion  which  is  very  discreditable  to  a  city  so 
favorably  situated.  Notwithstanding,  a  large  amount  of  work  is  re- 
ported, and  some  new  facilities  added.  But  the  vilest  of  all  sources 
of  preventable  diseases  still  obtain,  the  abominable  system  of  privy 
vaults,  without  any  means  for  the  disposal  of  the  soil  removed  there- 
from ;  '^  being  deposited  wherever  a  place  can  be  found  in  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs  of  the  city  to  receive  it."  The  Commissioner  sug- 
gests a  contract  system  for  its  removal  ^'  to  a  point  beyond  six 
miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  ....  either  by  water  or 
rail,  in  a  cleanly  and  odorless  manner."  The  garbage  system,  in 
particular,  is  deemed  to  be  complete,  and  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  General  Superintendent  of  Streets  (Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Health)  gives  a  summary  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  cost 
of  the  same:  Loads  of  garbage  removed  (fourteen  months),  131,- 
687 ;  street  dirt,  sand,  ice,  snow,  etc.,  249,135 — 380,822 ;  average 
cost  per  load,  58  cents.  Total  amount  expended  for  collecting  and 
removing  garbage,  street-dirt,  sand,  ice,  etc.,  scraping  and  sweeping 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore  for  the  fourteen  months  ending  December  Slst,  1877.  According 
to  resolution  of  City  Council,  since  last  Report,  the  fiscal  year— which  had 
previously  been  otherwise — ^was  made  to  conform  to  the  calendar  year. 
James  A  Stewart,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 
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the  streets  and  the  several  market-honses,  including  tools,  etc., 
$220,719.08.  Dr.  E.  Lloyd  Howard,  Marine  Hospital  Physician, 
reports  a  gratifying  condition  of  the  Quarantine  Station,  and  total 
protection  of  the  city  throughout  the  fourteen  months  from 
the  diseases  of  commerce ;  expense  of  maintenance,  $20,033.07. 

Richmond,  Va.,*  reports  for  the  year  1877  a  population  of 
77,600 — white,  44,600;  colored,  33,000.  Births  recorded,  1,904 — 
whites,  1,013  ;  colored,  891  ;  still-hirths,  163 — whites,  43;  colored, 
110.  The  proportion  of  still-births  to  those  bom  alive  was  one  to 
twelve — of  whites,  one  to  twenty-three  ;  colored,  one  to  eight. 
Marriages^  610 — whites,  276  ;  colored,  236.  Deaths^  exclusive  of 
still-births,  1,649 — whites,  690 ;  colored,  969.  Death-rate  per  1,000 
of  entire  population,  21.27 — whites,  16.64  ;  colored,  28.67.  Chief 
fatal  diseases — whites :  consumption,  94  ;  diarrhoBal  diseases,  98  ; 
pneumonia,  24 ;  heart  diseases,  21 ;  scarlatina,  20 ;  typhoid  fever,  18 ; 
diphtheria,  13.  Colored:  consumption,  169;  diarrhoBal  diseases, 
103  ;  convulsions,  67  ;  pneumonia,  48 ;  atrophy,  39 ;  teething,  33 ; 
heart  diseases,  32 ;  typhoid  fever,  27 ;  trismus  nascentium,  1 7 ;  drop- 
sy, 17 ;  diphtheria,  9.  Under  five  years  of  age,  738 — whites,  274 ; 
colored,  464.  Special  attention  is  called  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  miasmatic  diseases  in  the  past  year,  attributed 
to  the  increased  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Fire  Department,  and  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroad  companies  to 
meet  the  emergency  in  the  river  overflow  in  the  month  of  November, 
Independently  of  the  aid  accessible  to  meet  such  emergencies,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  urges  an  increase  of  the 
chain  gang  force,  as  an  economical  and  efficient  working  force; 
beneficial  alike  to  the  public  and  criminals  supported  at  the  public 
expense.  Soil  saturation,  in  a  well-defined  district,  some  foul  wells 
and  privy  sinks,  and  certain  sewer  defects,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  exist,  are  pointed  out  as  chief  causes  of  insalubrity,  and  their 
abatement  nrged.  The  report  is  an  admirable  one  for  its  concise 
clearness  of  statement  of  work  done,  and  excellent  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  future. 

Foreign  Mortality. — Ratio  per  1,000  inhabitants  annually. 
July  14-20:  London,  26.1;  Glasgow,  28.6;  Liverpool,  28.4;  Bir- 
mingham, 22.6;  Manchester,  29.8;  Dublin,  23.4;  Leeds,  22.4; 
Sheffield,  27.0;  Edinburgh,  19.9;  Bristol,  19;  Belfast,  23.7;  Brad- 
ford, 14.7  ;  Salford,  24.2  ;  Newcastle,  20.9  ;  Hull,  26.2  ;  Cologne, 
23.2;   Frankfort-on-the-Main,  26.03;    Dantzig,  19.3.    July   7-13: 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Deaths,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  for  the  year  1877.  J.  G.  Cabell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 
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Stattgart,  15.4;  Strasbourg,  32.6  ;  Nuremberg,  21.2;  Barmen,  19.1 ; 
Magdeburg,  24.1;  Altona,  29.7;  Elberfield,  34.3;  Dusseldorf, 
29.08;  Stettin,  36.9;  Chemnitz,  21.1 ;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  2B.8 ;  Brus- 
sels, 23.6;  Anvers,  20.7;  Gand,  26.4;  Vienna,  25.8;  Buda-Pesth, 
39.7;  Prague,  26.3;  Trieste,  39.1 ;  Lemberg,  30.6 ;  Stockholm, 
19.1;  Christiania,  19.4;  Odessa,  79-9;  Venice,  16.7;  Bucha* 
rest,  25.0;  Amsterdam,  24.2;  Rotterdam,  21.8;  La  Hage,  25.0. 
Month  of  June:  Marseilles,  28.1.  June  30-July  6:  Berlin, 
56.4.  May  16-31:  Lille,  25.6.  July  10-16:  Copenhagen,  21.1. 
June  30-July  6:  St.  Petersburg,  48.2;  Alexandria,  49.8.  May 
26-June  1:  Rome,  21.8.  June  18-24:  Naples,  36.3.  Month  of 
May  :  Milan,  28.5  :  Genoa,  25.5 ;  Bologna,  27.2.  June  23-29 :  Lis- 
bon,  27.5.  May  1-15  :  Rio-de-Janeiro,  54.9.  June  2-8:  Calcutta, 
32.0.     June  12-18:  Bombay,  35.7.    June  11-17:  Madras,  35.8. 

Tollow  Fever. — ^Just  after  our  August  number  went  to  press 

a  good  deal  of  excitement  was  created  in  Brooklyn  by  the  report 

that  yellow  fever  had  broken  out  on  board  the  XJ.  S.  receiving  ship 

Vermont  at  the  Navy  Yard.     July  12th  to  18th,  eight  cases  in  all 

occurred,  three  of  which  were  fatal. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the  health  authorities  and  the 
report  of  a  board  of  medical  officers  of  the  navy,  the  disease  seems 
to  have  *'  originated  from  the  ballast  of  the  bark  Jiianita  Clary 
which  left  Havana  May  1.  This  ballast,  quarry  clippings  and 
sand,  was  deposited  on  the  dock,  on  either  side  of  the  Vermont^ 
and  about  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  her.'' 

Prompt  measures  were  taken  by  both  authorities  for  the  speedy 
disinfection  of  the  filthy  ballast,  and  covering  it  over  with  fresh 
earth,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
a  circumstance  which  should  be  particularly  impressed  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  of  several  of  the  cities  and  towns  on  the 
Mississippi,  recently  guilty  of  the  most  inhuman  conduct  towards 
the  people  of  New  Orleans.  If  yellow  fever  were  personally  con- 
tagious, the  disinfection  of  a  mass  of  filth,  a  hundred  yards  distant 
from  a  ship's  company  in  the  midst  of  which  eight  cases  had  oc- 
curred, would  surely  not  have  prevented  their  companions  from 
taking  the  disease.  Yet  in  face  of  this,  and  hundreds  of  similar  il- 
lustrations of  the  non-contagiousness  of  yellow  fever  from  person 
to  person,  the  civil  (?)  authorities  of  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and  of 
other  cities  refuse  hospitality  to  well  people  from  New  Orleans ! 
They  virtually  say  to  those  who  would  for  safety  fly  from  infected 
places,  as  the  surest  and  most  speedy  means  of  escaping  the  dis- 
ease, go  back  and  die  I  Meanwhile  these  same  authorities  habitu- 
ally live  in  the  indulgence  of  banks  of  filth — fever  nests — ^liable  at 
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any  time,  under  propitions  weather,  to  poison  the  multitude.  Alas, 
alas,  that  there  should  at  this  day  be  any  such  persons  deemed  to 
be  intelligent  and  humane ! — that  there  should  be  any  people  at  all 
in  civilized  communities  so  like  those  who  suffered  a  just  retribu- 
tion while  peeping  through  the  key-holes  of  their  houses,  amidst 
filthy  surroundings,  at  the  fugitives  from  London,  two  hundred 
years  ago !  They  were  excusable ;  they  did  not  know,  as  intelligent 
people  are  now  supposed  to,  that  filthy  vessels  and  filthy  surround- 
ings, and  not  the  persons  who  run  away  from  such  filth,  are  the 
real  sources  of  danger. 

Offics  Surgbon-Genbbal  TJ.  S.  M.  H.  S.,  Washington,  August 
loth,  1878.  Abstract  of  sanitary  reports  received  during  past 
week,  under  the  National  Quarantine  Act*: 

JPort  JEads. — Yellow  fever  has  appeared  at  Port  Eads,  mouth  of 
Mississippi,  on  5th  inst.  Thirteen  cases,  but  no  deaths  to  yesterday 
noon. 

Nisw  Orleans. — ^Since  last  report,  236  cases  yellow  fever  and  sixty 
^ve  deaths,  making  481  cases  and  118  deaths  to  yesterday  noon.  At 

Cincinnati  there  have  been  only  two  cases  of  yellow  fever  (one 
previously  reported),  both  from  New  Orleans — one  fatal.  A  young 
man  arrived  at 

Memphis  from  New  Orleans,  July  30th,  who  died  of  yellow 
fever  August  dd. 

'  Steamer  Oolden  Oroton^  from  New  Orleans,  had  one  case  of 
vellow  fever  on  passage  up — a  lady,  who  died  on  board  and  was 
buried  at 

Galedoniay  IU.y  August  4th.  Two  deck  hands,  supposed  to  have 
yellow  fever,  landed  at 

New  Albany^  Ind.^  July  35th,  proved,  upon  investigation  by 
Surgeon  Long,  of  this  service,  not  to  have  had  that  disease.  On 
a  steamer  at  v  icksburg  a  case  arrived  from  Cairo,  originally  from 
New  Orleans;  died  of  yellow  fever,  August  0th. 

-Key  West. — No  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  reported  during  the 
past  week. 

Savana. — 289  deaths  from  yellow  fever  and  twenty-one  from 
small-pox,  during  two  weeks  ending  August  dd. 

McUanzcu. — ^From  July  26th  to  29th  no  yellow  fever  cases,  but 
on  dOth  four  new  cases  were  reported  in  bay,  and  others  have  since 
occurred  daily  to  August  2d,  date  of  advice. 

Cardenas. — ^Yellow  fever  in  city,  but  not  yet  among  shipping. 

SaguorUi'  Ghrande^  Cuba. — One  fatal  case  of  yellow  fever  m  ship, 
ping. 

JBomhay. — Twenty-six  deaths  from  cholera,  week  ending  June 
18th. 

Malta. — Outbreak  of  cholera  on  British  troop-ships  from  India 
was  brought  under  control  by  authorities,  and  aisease  did  not 
lodge  in  Malta.     Advices  to  Julj  18. 

Iveports  from  other  places  indicate  good  health. 

Jno.  W.  Woodworth, 
Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
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Vienna. — Published  health  reports  show  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  year  1877  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  of  deaths 
was  20,606,  a  decrease  of  625,  or  2.9  per  cent.  Reckoning  the  popu- 
lation at  696,760,  we  have  therefore  a  death-rate  for  1877  of  29.57 
per  1,000,  against  80.45  in  the  year  1876.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  2,540  of  the  deaths  reported  in  1877  were  those  of  strangers 
brought  sick  to  Vienna  hospitals  from  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
city,  and  therefore  not  due  to  local  influences.  This  consideration 
reduces  the  death-rate  to  25.9  per  1,000. 

The  healthfulness  of  Vienna  has  been  constantly  improving  since 
1872,  and  the  following  comparison  of  death-rates  for  1877  will  show 
that  this  city  may  now  be  counted  among  the  healthier  centres  of 
population  in  the  world :  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  20.2  ;  London, 
22.4;  Leipzig,  28.6;  Paris,  23.9;  New  York,  24.5;  Vienna,  25.9; 
Hamburg,  28.6;  Brussels,  29.6;  Berlin,  29.8;  Naples,  32.3; 
Munich,  34 ;  Trieste,  34.6  ;  and  Pesth,  40.1. 

The  death-rate  of  Vienna  from  1853  to  1867  was  38;  1867  to 
1870  it  fell  to  82.1 ;  in  the  years  1871  to  1873  inclusive  it  was  32.5; 
and  in  1874  to  1877  the  average  has  been  26.13,  a  noteworthy  im- 
provement in  25  years. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  deaths  result- 
ing from  tuberculous  diseases  amounting  to  400 ;  while  the  deaths 
from  miasmatic  contagious  diseases  have  fallen  oft  976 ;  from  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs,  168,  and  from  complaints  of  the 
digestive  organs,  164. 

A  remarkable  event  in  the  record  of  Vienna  epidemics  was  the 
appearfmce  of  the  abdominal  typhuSj  which  broke  out  in  February, 
and  by  the  end  of  April,  after  causing  347  deaths,  had  altogether 
vanished.  This  destructive  epidemic  is,  by  competent  judges,  at- 
tributed to  unusual  disturbances  in  the  water-supply  system  of  the 
city,  occasioning  chemical  action  in  certain  stagnant  water-pipes, 
and  thereby  in  some  measure  poisoning  the  drinking-water  of  the 
city. — JPi'emden-JBlaU. 

Mauritius. — Annual  reports  on  the  vital  statistics  for  1877 
have  been  published,  and  they  afford  information  of  a  unique  and 
phenomenal  character.  At  the  end  of  the  past  je&r  the  total  popa- 
lation  was  348,625,  of  whom  237,468  were  Indians.  The  male 
population  exceeds  the  female  by  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  among 
the  Indians,  especially,  there  are  169  men  to  every  100  women,  a  dis- 
proportion the  reverse  of  what  rules  in  general  settled  populations. 
The  marriages  ''  equalled  as  many  as  1,187,  being  the  largest  number 
ever  celebrated  in  one  year.''  The  registrar  attributes  this  increase 
of  marriages  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  ^'  are  under  the  impression 
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the  New  Caratelle  Law  provides  that  if  they  are  not  legally 
married — although  as  a  rule  the  Indians  are  all  married  according 
to  the  rites  of  their  religion — their  wives  and  offspring  will  not 
inherit  their  property."  The  Mercantile  Record  thinks  this  is  a 
very  proper  explanation,  and  "  tends  to  show  that  the  preachings  of 
ministers  of  religion  have  failed  to  do  what  a  natural  anxiety  to 
guarantee  the  succession  of  property  has  done,  and  that,  collater- 
ally, morality  with  most  folk  is  not  clearly  so  powerful  in  its  influ- 
ence as  are  pecuniary  considerations."  The  Governor  granted  during 
the  year  fifteen  marriage  dispensations,  of  which  two  were  issued  to 
uncles  marrying  their  nieces,  one  to  an  aunt  marrying  her  nephew, 
and  one  to  a  man  marrying  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  The  birth- 
rate for  the  year  was  36  per  1,000,  but  of  every  hundred  of 
these  67  were  illegitimate.  Of  the  total  births  every  one  in  12  was 
a  still-birth.  In  both  these  respects  the  proportions  are  enormous, 
and  are  unparalleled  in  any  country  existing  under  civilized  and 
Christian  laws.  The  death-rate  exhibits  similar  startling  propor- 
tions, and  if  the  existing  state  of  things  should  continue,  would 
amount  to  actual  decimation.  At  Port  Louis  the  rate  was  41.9  per 
1,000,  and  the  general  rate  among  the  Indians  49.6.  The  deaths 
among  the  males  exceeded  those  of  the  females  by  17  per  cent. 
These  remarkable  figures  are  recorded,  but  they  are  all  yet  to  be 
explained,  and  so  far  even  the  local  statisticians  fail  to  account  for 
the  phenomena.  Among  the  causes  of  death  fever  has  made  an  ad- 
vance, and  the  deaths  from  leprosy  have  increased  from  12  in  1868 
— a  year  after  it  had  broken  out — to  85  last  year. —  Cape  Argus, 

Congres  International  d'Hygiene  de  Paris.— Du  i"  au, 

10  aotit,  1878.     Avec  le  patronage  du  Gouvernement  Fran^ais. 

The  committee  appointed  to  arrange  the  discussion  of  each  of 
the  six  questions  have  made  their  respective  reports;  The  six 
fascicles  make  an  aggregate  of  426  pages,  and  the  facts  presented 
for  discussion,  with  the  facts  and  details  given,  are  of  a  most  inter, 
esting  and  important  character. 

On  the  first  question — Hygiene  du  nouveau-ne — the  committee 
consists  of  ten  members,  there  are  three  reports.  In  the  first  re- 
port M.  Bergeron  states  that  in  some  parts  of  France  the  mortality 
in  children,  under  one  year,  has  been  as  great  as  90  per  cent.;  that  of 
20,000  infants  sent  annually  to  the  country  from  Paris  16,000,  76 
per  cent.,  died  under  the  age  of  one  year ;  that  of  the  64,000  chil- 
dren bora  in  Paris  annually,  more  than  the  half  die  within  the  year ; 
and  that  the  average  death-rate  under  one  year,  for  the  whole  of 
Prance,  is  between  18.2  and  21.7  per  cent.  While  the  mortality 
among  infants  is  greater  in  France  than  in  the  northern  countries  of 
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Europe,  it  is  less  than  in  Spain,  Prasna,  Italy,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  Bavaria.  An  infant  at  birth  has  less  probability  of  liv- 
ing a  week  than  a  man  of  ninety  years,  and^less  probability  of  living 
a  year  than  a  man  eighty  years  of  age. 

In  England  the  death-rate  in  infants  under  one  year,  among  the 
wealthy  classes  and  among  the  poor,  is  respectively  as  three  to 
eight ;  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  deaths  among  infants,  in  a 
given  number,  among  the  poor  as  there  are  among  the  rich.  In  France 
the  proportion  is  nearly  the  same.  While  the  average  death-rate 
among  this  class,  for  the  whole  of  France,  is  about  20  per  cent.,  the  ' 

death-rate  among  those  in  comfortable  circumstances  is  about  7.6  per  * 

eent.,  and  in  some  places  as  low  as  5  per  cent.  M.  Bergeron  at- 
tributes much  of  the  excessive  mortality,  70.8  to  90  per  cent.,  in 
infants  under  one  year,  to  the  vicious  systems  of  artificial  nursing 
that  are  followed. 

The  second  report  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Bertillon.  Its  general 
character  will  be  sufficiently  understood  when  we  consider  that  he 
bears  much  the  same  reputation  in  France,  as  a  statistician,  that 
William  Farr  does  in  England.  This  special  report  treats  on 
infant  mortality,  its  modification  from  special  causes — as  local, 
climacteric,  and  social.    It   shows'  that  the  mortality,  after  birth,  * 

is  much  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities,  and  that  the 
country  is  detrimental  until  they  have  passed  the  third  month. 
The  mortality,  according  to  locality,  is  grouped  around  two  great 
centres :  first,  around  Paris ;  second,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
between  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  Hired  nurses  are,  of  themselves,  the 
cause  of  the  excess  around  Paris,  and  they  contribute  much  to  the 
excess  in  other  localities ;  but  in  the  South,  the  great  heat  has  a  great 
influence. 

In  the  large  cities,  and  especially  in  Paris,  the  mortality  is  un- 
doubtedly greatest,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  pro- 
portion, on  account  of  the  number  of  children  that  are  sent  to  the 
country.  The  influence  of  the  seasons  is  complex :  during  the  first 
few  weeks  after  birth,  the  cold  months  are  most  fatal ;  later,  the 
hot  months.  The  mortality  during  the  first  year  is,  then,  very  vari- 
able, and  very  easily  increased  or  diminished.  The  minimum  death- 
rate  is  under  100  in  the  1,000  living,  and  it  certainly  should  fall 
below  90,  even  to  70 ;  but  in  France  it  is  nearly  200,  that  is,  nearly 
double  or  triple  what  it  necessarily  ought  to  be. 

He  sums  up  the  causes  as  follows:  Faulty  nutrition,  excessive 
heat  in  summer,  malarial  exhalations  in  autumn,  and  severe  cold 
during  the  first  month.  This  report  contains  so  much  that  is  in- 
teresting that  we  leave  it  with  reluctance. 
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The  third  and  last  report,  by  M.  Maijolin,  inclades  the  care  of 
abandoned  children,  criminal  aboi*tion,  infanticide,  etc. 

Baskets  placed  on  an  upright  post  which  turned  around,  called  in 
French  tour^  were,  from  an  early  period,  placed  at  the  gates  of 
convents  and  other  institutions,  in  which  abandoned  children  were 
received.  The  object  of  these  was  to  enable  the  person  who  de- 
posited the  infant  to  escape  without  being  observed.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  committee  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  reestablishing  these  tours.  The  report  favors 
a  restoration ;  but  MM.  Lagneau  and  Yacher  very  strongly  oppose 
this  recommendation.  The  committee  received  the  report,  and,  hav- 
ing heard  the  objections  offered,  resolved  to  leave  it  an  open  ques- 
tion for  discussion  in  the  congress.  M.  Maijolin  has  well  presented 
his  side  of  the  question ;  we  will  look  with  interest  for  the  report 
of  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  contrary  view.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  deepest  social  interest.  It  is  not  a  question  that  has  been 
raised  by  modem  philanthropy ;  it  was  discussed  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  the  report  cites  the  opinion  of  St.  Chrysostom  that  "  the 
door  should  be  Opened  to  aU  unfortunates.  While  toe  do  not  judge 
mth  severity y  nor  inquire  too  closely  irito  the  lives  of  the  faUeny  we 
should  endeavor  to  relieve  their  misfortunes.^^* 

As  M.  Maijolin  advocates  his  opinions^evidently  on  the  ground 
of  Christian  charity,  those  who  disagree  with  him  will  probably 
defend  their  position  on  the  ground  of  philanthropy,  political  econo- 
my, and  social  science.  This  question  is  probably  just  as  interest- 
ing and  important  in  New  York  as  it  is  in  Paris,  and  it  is  one  that 
will  compel  our  attention  at  no  distant  day.  The  Commission 
placed  this  question  of  infant  mortality  first  on  the  list  because,  no 
doubt,  they  deemed  it  the  most  important.  The  remaining  five 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  T.  P.  C. 

The  Source  of  Muscular  Fowerf  is  a  reiteration  and 
strengthened  recital  of  original  research  and  experiment  in  contro- 
version of  the  theory  that  the  muscular  system  accomplishes  its 
work  like  a  machine — ^by  the  consumption  of  food,  rather  than  at 

*  M.  Vmemain,  **  Eloquence  Chr^tlenne  au  Premier  SiMe." 

f  The  Source  of  Muscular  Power:  Arguments  and  Conclusions  drawn 
from  Observations  upon  the  Human  Subjeot  under  Conditions  of  Rest  and  of 
Muscular  Exercise.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Physiological  Anatomy  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York; 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Member  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  New  York;  Correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
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the  expense  of  its  own  substance — replaced  by  tissue-making  food. 
The  former  of  these  theories  is  the  one  taught  by  Pavy  and  most 
other  physiologists.  The  latter,  first  asserted  by  Liebig,  was  ex- 
plicitly avowed  and  illustrated  by  Prof.  Flint  eight  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  the  pedestrian  Weston.*  The  present  essay  is  a  repetition, 
with  corrections,  of  a  paper  contributed  to  the  JbumcU  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology^  October,  1877.  It  is  characterized  by  that  force 
of  original  research  and  logical  induction  common  to  the  author, 
and  is  sure  to  attract  the  deserved  attention  of  physiologists. 

PneiiniO  DynamiCSt  is  the  title  of  a  deeply  interesting 
and  instructive  essay  on  the  physical  phenomena  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sions, based  on  a  series  of  careful  experiments.  The  author,  after 
carefully  descnbing  his  experiments,  and  the  results  obtained  by  the 
use  of  models,  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  fact  on  which  he  lays 
the  greatest  stress — that  an  effusion  does  not  push  the  lung  before 
it,  but  that  the  lung,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity  and  retractility,  acts 
as  the  piston  of  a  pump,  and  supports  the  entire  body  of  the  effusion, 
together  with  the  diaphragm ;  and  maintains  this  condition  until  the 
retractile  power  of  the  lung  is  exhausted.  Only  then  can  there  be 
either  depression  of  the  diaphragm  or  obliteration  of  the  intercostal 
spaces. 

The  essay  consists  almost  wholly  of  original  work,  based  upon 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  discussed,  and 
the  relation  of  pathological  changes — as  demonstrated  by  original 
experiments — to  a  correct  physical  diagnosis.  It  is  a  work  eminent- 
ly creditable  to  the  author  as  an  original  worker,  and  of  much  prac- 
tical utility  to  all  physicians. 

The  Gk)lden  Rule — not  that  excellent  maxim  so  often  quoted 
and  so  seldom  followed,  but  a  certain  paper  called  by  that  name — 
is  thus  taken  to  task  by  the  Church  Union : 

'*  We  find  the  following  in  a  Boston  daily  paper,  credited  to  the 
Golden  Hide : 

*' MOTHERS   AS   DOCTOBB. 

"  Practical  mothers  learn  much  by  their  experience  with  the 
little  bodies  entrusted  to  their  care.  Some  of  the  most  common- 
sense  facts  in  the  physical  culture  of  these  little  ones  known  to  the 
more  experienced  mothers  may  not  come  amiss  to  those  who  have 
had  but  little  care  of  children.  The  foundation  must  be  well  laid  to 
insure  healthy  and  happy  children.  The  child  must  be  well  slept, 
well  aired,  well  fed,  and  well  bathed.  By  a  thorough  understand- 
ing and  practice  of  these  four  simple  rules,  much  of  the  physical, 

*2fmD  York  Medical  Journal,  October,  1870. 

f  Pneumo-Dynamics.  By  G.  M.  Garland,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiology, 
Medical  Department,  Harvard  University.    New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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mental,  and  moral  suffering  in  life  would  be  avoided  by  parent  as 
well  as  child.  If  a  healthy  child  (and  a  delicate  one  proportion- 
ately) is  regularly  put  to  bed  about  dark,  in  a  quiet,  well-ventilated, 
or  even  cold  room,  after  a  supper  of  plain  food,  it  will  naturally 
awake  at  daybreak,  good-natured,  with  a  keen  appetite  for  a 
wholesome  breakfast.  Nutritious,  plain  food  at  regular  hours,  with 
no  candy  or  stimulants,  and  free  bathing,  help  the  system  to  ward 
off  many  prevalent  children's  ailments,  and  to  bear  with  much  less 
danger  the  few  that  must  necessarily  come  to  the  majority  of  little 
ones.  The  child  that  is  just  given  a  little  confectionary  or  any  un- 
suitable food,  and  then  rocked  to  sleep,  should  cause  no  surprise  at 
waking  peevish  and  feverish.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  imaginary 
affection  and  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  one  in  charge. 
It  will  certainly  pay  in  the  end  to  search  diligently  the  cause  when 
a  little  child  is  proverbially  cross. —  Golden  Rule. 

**  Now,  the  Golden  HtUe  is  a  very  able  paper  published  at  the 
centre  of  sublunary  things,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  was  wise  enough 
to  see  the  truth  of  this  little  paragraph,  and  that  in  due  time  the 
other  Boston  paper  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  same.  But  we 
doubt  whether  even  the  Golden  JRiUe  knew  its  truth  by  the  same 
personal  experience  out  of  which  toe  torote  the  same  paragraph  for 
The  Cuubch  Union  some  months  ago. 

'^  If  our  Boston  contemporaries  proceed  on  this  plan  as  to  giving 
credit  for  their  articles,  what  evidence  will  they  have  at  length  to 
prove  that  all  their  best  things  do  not  originate  in  our  ^ttle  office  ? 
We,  however,  being  magnanimous,  do  not  yet  assert  such  a  reason- 
able claim.'' 

Moral  and  Social  Science  in  Public  Schools. 

— ^The  two  bills  before  Congress,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  June 
number,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, provide  (1)  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  officers  to 
introduce  in  the  daily  exercise  of  each  school  in  their  jurisdiction, 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  social  and  moral  science,  and  that 
teachers  shall  give  short  oral  lessons  daily  on  such  topics  as  in- 
dustry, purity,  temperance,  cleanliness,  honesty,  truth,  justice, 
politeness,  etc. 

(2)  School  officers  shall  introduce  and  sustain  industrial  exposi- 
tions of  the  pupils'  handiwork,  of  all  kinds  of  useful  articles  made 
or  invented  by  the  pupils,  in  connection  with  each  public  school, 
and  shall  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
their  devices  and  inventions.  We  believe  such  studies  and  exer- 
cises would  be  eminently  proper,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
instituted. 
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Physics  of  the  Infectious  Diseases*  is  the  title  of  a 

handsome  little  volume  giving  the  observations  and  cogitations  of 
the  author  on  a  four  years'  residence  on  the  West  coast  of  South 
America.  About  half  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  consideration 
of  the  habits  of  the  people ;  the  geology,  climate,  and  earthquakes 
of  the  region ;  and  upon  some  of  these  matters  the  author  indulges 
his  fancy  to  such  a  degree  that  the  reader  is  sometimes  in  doubt 
whether  he  is  reading  about  the  causes  of  disease  or  the  opinions  of 
a  speculative  philosopher.  But  the  indulgence  of  fancy  in  new 
fields  is  often  the  surest  means  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
landscape.  Patience  in  this  case  is  awarded  by  some  new  thoughts 
full  of  practical  suggestion.  Conditions  are  never  lost  sight  of  by 
the  true  sanitarian,  wherever  he  may  be ;  and  to  expect  to  appreci- 
ate the  causes  of  disease  without  an  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  diseases  exist  would  be  folly.  Upon  this  assump- 
tion the  author  of  the  work  under  consideration  has  summarized  a 
large  amount  of  useful  information  gained  by  his  residence  on  the 
South  American  Pacific  coast,  placed  it  face  to  face  with  the  just 
now  contagions  germ  theory,  and  concludes  that  the  inference  that 
infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  bacterial  germs  is  not  a  fair  one. 
From  this  he  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  hypotheses  of  con- 
tagious  bioplast,  infectious  molecules,  etc.,  and  the  therapeutics  of 
infectious  diseases — sanitary  measures ;  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  application  of  these,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  germ  theory,  this  book  is  commended. 

^  House  Air  "  f  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  all  physicians  not  only,  but  of  all 
civilized  people.  Uncivilized  people — ^those  who  have  not  attained  to 
such  a  degree  of  human  progress  as  to  provide  for  themselves  houses 
— and  that  portion  of  civilized  people  who  have  from  time  to  time, 
from  custom  or  necessity,  lived  much  out  of  doors  or  under  tents, 
are  particularly  noted  for  their  exemption  from  pulmonary  diseases 
and  scrofula.  The  essay  which  invites  these  remarks  is  commend- 
able for  the  conciseness  with  which  the  author  sums  up  much  that 
has  been  written,  besides  his  own  extended  observations  on  the  im- 
portance of  sufficiency  of  pure  air  under  all  circumstances,  and  of 
the  special  benefit  of  out-door  treatment  of  some  diseases.     Night 

*The  Physics  of  the  Infectious  Diseases,  by  C.  A.  Logan,  A.M.,  M.D. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  212.    Price  $1.50.     Chicago  :  Jansen,  McOlurg  &  Go. 

f  House  Atr,  the  Cause  and  Promoter  of  Disease.  By  Frank  Donaldson, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Clinical  Professor  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest,  etc..  University  of  Maryland.  Reprint  from  Maryland 
State  Board  of  Health  Report,  1878. 
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air  and  artificial  lighting,  which  is  the  common  caase  of  its  an- 
healthfuiness,  are  mentioned  with  considerable  emphasis ;  bat  this 
portion  of  the  sabject  might  have  been  elaborated  with  increased 
benefit.  The  vitiating  effect  of  burning  gas,  oil,  or  candles  in 
nurseries  and  sleeping  rooms  for  several  hoars  before  retiring  at 
night  is  probably  one  of  the  most  fraitful  of  all  soarces  of  disease 
to  civilized  households. 

The  IndepondOUt  has  recently  set  an  example  eminently 
worth  following  by  the  religious  press  generally.  Under  the  head 
**  Sanitary  ^  appears  weekly  an  article,  selected  or  otherwise,  on 
some  sabject  connected  with  the  preservation  of  health.  Mean- 
while quackery  in  the  form  of  advertisement  has  wellnigh  disap- 
peared from  its  columns.  Godliness  and  filth  are  wholly  incom- 
patible with  one  another,  and  the  filth  of  some  of  the  so-called 
religious  press,  under  the  form  of  advertisement,  shows  such  papers 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  names  they  bear;  they  are  simply  promoters 
of  corruption  and  vice  under  the  guise  of  religion,  and  should  fall 
under  the  bans  for  the^suppression  of  obscene  literature. 

Minerals,  Natural  History  Specimens,  Scientific 

and  Medical  Books  advertised  by  Professor  A.  £.  Foote, 
should  not  fail  to  attract  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
schools  should  be  furnishing  their  cabinets  and  students  their  libra- 
ries. Dr.  Foote's  diligence  as  a  collector  for  several  years  has  given 
him  a  great  advantage  over  others  of  more  recent  growth,  and  both 
professors  and  students  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
consult  his  catalogue  before  purchasing  elsewhere;  his  collection 
of  medical  books  especially,  many  of  which  are  standard,  are  offered 
at  considerable  less  than  publishers'  prices. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Gtormer,  the  ever- watchful  Health  Officer  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  will  please  accept  the  thanks  of  The  Sanitabian  for  recent 
papers  from  Vienna  and  Capetown,  containing  important  contribu- 
tions to  vital  statistics. 

New  Journals  Received. — Boletin  de  Mididna  Naval. 
Periodico  oficial  del  ouerpo  de  Sanidad  de  la  Marina.  Director: 
Dr.  D.  Jos6  de  Erastarbe,  Sub-Inspector  de  Segunda  Ciase,  etc, 
etc.  Tomo  1,  Num.  1  y  2,  Enero  y  Febrero  de  1878.  San  Fer- 
nando :  Establecimiento  Tipogr&fico  de  Don  Jos6  Gay,  Impresor  de 
C&mara  de  S.  M.,  1878. 

Hevista  Midica  de  Chile.  Publicada  bajo  la'  direccion  de  la 
Sociedad  Medioa.-    Ano  vL,  Num.  7.    Enero  15  de  1878.    Santiago 

de  Chile :  Imprenta  de  '*  La  Estralla  de  Chile,*'  19  J Augustinas, 

1878. 

Ija  ScUttd.    Semanario  popular  de  intereses  vitales,  ilustrado  con 
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grabados,  siempre  qae  el  caso  lo  reqaiera.  Director-Propietaiio, 
Jos£  de  Letameudi,  Doctor  en  Medicina,  Catedratico  de  Anatomia 
de  esta  Facaltad,  etc.  Barcelona:  Imprenta  del  Heredero  de  D. 
Pablo  Riera,  calle  de  Robador,  niimero  24  y  26. 

Qaceta  Mtdica  de  CcUalufla,  Ano  1,  N^iin.  1  y  7.  Enero  k 
Marzo.  Redactores :  Dr.  Bataller  Constant  y  machos  otros  Medi- 
cos y  Profesores.  Redaccion :  Plateria,  11,  2*.  Administracion : 
Ronda  de  San  Antonia,  64,  l^  Barcelona :  Establecimiento  Tipo- 
grafico  de  Narcisco  Ramirez  y  0\,  pasaje  de  Escudillers,  Ntimero  4. 
1878. 

Xa  Pampa  Medico.  Re  vista  Mensual,  consagrada  especialmente 
a  las  Ciencias  Medicas  y  acces^ariamente  a  la  Farmacia.  Se  pub- 
lica  el  5  de  cada  mes.  Kedactor-Gerente :  Dr.  O.  LesbinL  Redac- 
cion y  Adminestracion  :  Plaza  Principal  No.  3.  Cordoba,  Repnb- 
lica  Argentina,  America  del  sar:  Establecimiento  Tipografico 
Rivas,  Calle  San  Geranomo,  50.    Eneij  5  de  1878.    Aiio  1,  Num.  1. 

JRecueil  de  Medecine  VetSrinaire.  «fonmal  cansacr^  k  Tetude  et 
aux  progr^s  de  la  Medecine  y6t6rinaire  des  Sciences  qai  s'y  ratta- 
chent  et  aux  int6r^ts  professionnels,  paraissant  le  15  et  le  30  de 
chaque  mois,  et  public  sons  la  direction  de  M.  H.  Boiiley,  membre 
de  I'Institut  et  de  1' Academic  de  Medecine,  etc.,  etc.  Avec  le 
concours  d'un  gran  nombre  de  Y^t^rinaires  praticiens  frangais. 
vi*  S6rie.     Tome  v.,  No.  4.     28  F6vrier,  1878. 

ie  jRecueil  de  Medecine  VH&rinaire  contient  in  extenso  le  Bul- 
letin des  stances  de  la  Soci^t6  centrale  de  M6decine  Y6t6rinairel 
On  s'abonne  k  Paris,  au  Bureau  du  Journal,  chez  P.  Asselin,  libraire 
de  la  Faculty  de  Medecine  et  de  la  Soci6t6  Centrale  de  M6decine 
V6t^rinaire,  Place  de  l'!ficole-de-M6decine. 

Advent  T^dende^  et  maanedligt  Tidsskrift  bestemt  til  Kristelig 
Religion,  Profetiernes  Furklaring,  og  Budskabet  om  Kristi  andet 
Komme.  April,  1878.  Trykt  af  Det  Syvende-Dags  Advent  Tryk- 
keri  Selskab.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Pris  ll.OO  om  AareU 
Enkelt  Nummer,  10  cts. 

Svensk  Advent  Hdrold^  en  M&nadtlig  Tidskrift  invigd  til  Prak- 
tisk  Kristendom,  Profetiomas  Fdrklaring,  och  Forkunande  af  Kristi 
Ankomst.  April,  1878.  Tryckt  af  Sjunde-Dags  Advent  Tryckeri 
Fdreningen.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Pris,  $1.00  for  Aaret.  Lds- 
nummer,  10  cts. 

La  Qaceta  Cientifica  de  Venezitela,  Revista  hebdomadaria  de  las 
Ciencias  y  sus  aplicaciones  practicas.  Redactor  propietario  :  M.  M. 
Ponte,  Doctor  Medico.  Caracas,  Venezuela :  Imprenta  a  Vapor  de 
"  La  Opinion  Nacional." 

Books  and  Pamphlets  EeceivecL— Fownes'  Elementary 

Chemistry ;  Maclagan's  Germ  Theory  of  Disease ;  Transactions  of 
Medical  Association  of  Geor^a,  1878 ;  Sims'  Cholecystotomy  for 
the  Removal  of  Gall  Stones ;  Everett's  Faradic  Treatment  of  the 
Uterine  Fibroids;  Hatch's  Report  on  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Med- 
icine ;  Eedzie's  Healthy  Homes  for  Farmers ;  Compton's  Medicine, 
Present  and  Future ;  Garrigue's  Lying-in  Institutions ;  Chadwick's 
Functions  of  the  Anal  Sphincters,  so  called  ;  Love  on  the  Soft  Pal- 
ate ;  Hartman's  Intra-Laryngeal  Growths  ;  Duhring's  Atlas  of 
Skin  Diseases,  Part  IV.;  Noyes'  Report  on  the  Health  of  Children, 
Oneida  Community ;  Evans  &  Co.'s  American  College  Directory, 
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SUNLIGHT    AND    SOLARIZATION    IN    HEALTH    AND 

DISEASE. 

By  E.  C.  Ai^GBLL,  M.D. 

According  to  Plutarch,  when  the  youthful  Alexander  visited 
Diogenes  at  Corinth,  he  found  the  famous  cynic  tranquilly  lying  in 
the  sun.  The  warrior  affably  saluted  the  philosopher,  and  asked  if 
he  could  do  him  any  service. 

"  Only  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine,'^  replied  Diogenes.  This 
incident  occurred  when  this  renowned  Athenian  had  reached  the 
age  of  '^  three-score  and  ten  " — ^long  past  the  eccentric  days  of  his 
life  in  a  tub  and  his  daylight  lantern  searches  for  an  honest 
man ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  really  valued  the 
invigorating  solar  rays  more  than  any  boon  Alexander  could  give. 
Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  devotion  to  sunshine,  for,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  it  was  a  common  practice  in  Greece  for  old  men  to  recruit 
their  energies,  both  mental  and  physical,  by  exposing  themselves 
naked  in  the  sun — a  fact  which  Hippocrates  might  have  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote :  '^  Old  men  are  double  their  age  in  winter,  and 
younger  in  summer." 

Among  the  Romans,  the  two  Plinys  accustomed  themselves  quite 
as  much  to  sunshine  as  did  the  sensible  and  shrewd  Diogenes. 
Pliny  the  elder,  a  man  of  acuteness  and  extraordinary  intelligence, 
would  employ  his  leisure  after  dinner  in  summer  lyine  in  the  sun. 
His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  who  relates  this  fact,  had  himself, 
at  both  his  country  seats,  gardens  bordered  with  thick  hedges,  where 
he  could  walk  completely  nude,  thus  immersing  his  whole  body  in 
the  solar  blaze.  In  fact,  the  love  of  sunshine  was  a  marked  feature 
of  old  Roman  life,  the  dwellings  being  generally  provided  on  the 
roofs  or  southern  walls  with  balconies  or  terraces,  termed  Bolaria^ 
where  the  occupants,  sitting  or  reclining,  could  sun  themselves  at 
their  ease. 

This  use  of  light  and  heat  was  rather  prophylactic  than  remedial. 
The  therapeutic  efficacy  of  sunshine,  however,  was  by  no  means  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

GorrsBus,  as  cited  in  Main's  ^'  Expository  Lexicon,''  published  in 
London  in  1860,  says  that  heliosiSy  or  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sttn,Vas  a  remedy  among^the  ancient  physicians  for  many  affections 
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of  the  body,  and  he  mentions  particularly  dropsy,  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  and  paralysis. 

Hippocrates,  in  prescribing  for  a  fever  with  chills,  directs  that 
the  patient  warm  himself  in  the  san.  Aurelianns  and  Celsns  also 
refer  incidentally  to  the  advantages  of  sunshine,-  the  latter  recom- 
mending, for  those  of  weak  digestion,  a  house  "  well  lighted, 
having  the  winter  sun" ;  and  he  further  observes  that  for  patients 
of  this  class,  exercise  in  the  sun,  if  the  head  can  bear  it,  is  better  than 
exercise  in  the  shade.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Celsus  warns  these 
same  dyspeptics  against  the  ^i  meridian  sun,"  and  that  both  he  and 
Galen  comment  on  the  evils  that  may  result  from  excessive  insola- 
tion, or  exposure  to  the  solar  rays. 

To  come  to  more  modern  times.  In  1816  Jean  Fran9ois  Cauvin 
presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  of  which  Dupuytren 
and  Pinel  were  then  members,  a  thesis  on  the  benefits  of  insolation. 

The  effects  of  sunlight  on  animal  life  were  also  discussed  by  J. 
C.  Ebermier,  E.  P.  Girard,  E.  Horay,  and  others,  prior  to  1820. 
/  In  1837  we  find  Dresig  putting  forth,  at  Leipsic,  a  latin  disserta- 

tion, entitled  **Solication;  or,  the  Insolation  oi  the  Ancients,"  and 
ten  years  later,  at  Gottingen,  Richter  gave  the  medical  world 
another  dissertation  in  the  same  language  on  '^  Insolation  ;  or,  the 
Power  of  the  Sun  oir  the  Human  Body." 

Since  then  curious  and  interesting  experiments  and  observations 
have  been  made  by  Becklard,  Becquerel,  Draper,  Edwards,  Gardner, 
Hunt,  Landgrebe,  and  others,  and  yet  a  learned  French  authority, 
in  the  "  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,"  in  process 
of  publication,  speaking'  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  animal 
organism,  frankly  says :  "  We  do  not  know,  in  short,  what  is  the 
exact  effect  produced  by  light.  Does  it  act  directly,  or  is  its  only 
effect  to  modify  the  intensity  of  certain  functions,  such  as  respir- 
ation ?  this  is  what  we  do  not  know." 

So  much  for  our  solar  scientific  physiological  knowledge,  or  rather 
ignorance.  As  to  the  practical  therapeutics  of  the  case,  there  has 
been,  perhaps,  until  very  recently,  no  real  scientific  advancement  since 
Dr.  Jonathan  Perreira,  of  London,  completed,  in  1 848,  the  revision 
of  his  admirable  ''  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics," 
in  which  he  recognizes  both  solar  light  and  solar  heat  among  the 
"  physical,  but  imponderable,"  remedies.  Of  solar  light  he  re- 
marks that  it  acts  as  a  '^vivifying  and  vital  stimulus,"  promoting 
"  development  and  nutrition,"  and  he  further  says:  **In  maladies 
characterized  by  imperfect  nutrition  and  sanguification,  as  scrofula, 
rickets,  and  ansemia,  and  in  weakly  subjects  with  sedematous  limbs, 
free  exposure  to  solar  light  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  happiest 
results." 

As  to  solar  heat,  after  observing  that  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  its  ^'  salutary  influence"  on  the  human  system,  and 
frequently  made  therapeutic  use  of  it,  he  adds :  ^'  Exposure  to  the 
solar  rays,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  insolation,  may  be  employed  as  a 
stimulant  to  promote  circulation  and  warmth  in  the  old,  debilitated, 
and  paralytic."  ^'  It  is  also  valuable  in  ansamia  and  scrofula,  and 
as  a  restorative  after  lingering  and  painful  maladies." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  further  at  this  point  to  establish  the 
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fact  that  sunshine  has  been  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  a 
therapeutic  a^ent  of  acknowledgea  efficacy  and  value.  Nevertheless, 
it  remains  indisputable,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  that  so  far  as 
this  remedjj^  is  concerned,  we  are  still  on  the  threshold  as  regards 
both  practical  and  scientific  knowledge.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  In  exhibiting  the  solar  ray  the  medical  practitioner 
deals  with  an  agent  of  dangerous  potency,  of  unusual  elusiveness, 
and  of  great  complexity.  All  physicians  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  sunburn,  and  not  a  few  are  acquainted  with  sunstroke,  and 
none  need  be  told  that  the  sunbeam  has  power  like  a  swift  poison 
to  reach  with  disastrous  effect  the  very  seat  of  life,  as  well  as  to 
work  various  minor  physical  evils.  As  to  elusiveness,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  sunshine  depends  so  closelv  on  the  season  and 
the  passing  changes  of  the  weather,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether,  on  the  average,  a  solar  prescription  can  in  our  latitude  be 
satisfactorily  filled  in  nature's  great  pnarmacy  during  more  than 
four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  or  more  than  four  months  out  of 
the  twelve. 

And  finally,  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  agent  in  question, 
we  have  only  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  sunbeam  is  resolvable  into 
rays  of  various  colors,  mysteriously  embodying  in  different  propor- 
tions the  two  great  forces  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  third  suotle 
form  of  energy  known  as  actinism,  which  is  essential  to  the  chemi- 
cal miracles  of  photography  or  solar  art,  and  not  improbably  may 
yet  be  found  quite  as  miraculously  potent  in  heliosis,  or  solar  thera- 
peutics. 

It  is  one  of  the  current  facts  of  popular  knowledge  that  the  sun 
has  been,  and  not  without  reason,  practically  deified  by  the  high- 
priests  of  modem  science  as  the  god  of  force,  the  Hercules  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  the  enthusiast,  Tyndall,  eloquently  writes : 
'^  There  is  not  a  hammer  raised,  a  wheel  turned,  or  a  shot  thrown 
that  is  not  raised,  turned,  or  thrown  by  the  sun.''  And  he  might 
have  added  :  There  is  not  a  seed  quickened,  a  plant  nourished,  or 
an  animal  perfected  that  is  not  nourished,  perfected,  and  vitalized 
by  the  sun. 

Nevertheless,  this  system  of  things  is  so  poised,  that  like  the  light- 
ning's flash  or  the  sweep  of  the  tornado,  this  great  power  may 
become  a  destructive  curse,  and  the  seed  may  shrivel,  the  plant 
wither,  the  animal  perish  from  excess  of  the  very  force  wiuiout 
which  it  could  not  exist.  With  human  beings  the  trouble  generally 
is  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  excess  of  solar  light  and  heat  are 
so  sedulously  avoided  that  we  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it 
is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  in  civilized  countries  three  persons  out 
of  every  four  are  suffering  more  or  less  from  insufficient  solariza- 
tion — which  convenient  term  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  total 
beneficent  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  human  systeuL 

Heat,  whether  hygienically  or  therapeutically  considered,  is  an 
agent  of  great  efficacy  and  value ;  nevertheless  the  profession  at 
large  do  not  look  upon  solar  heat,  individually  consiaered,  as  par- 
ticularly worth  special  attention,  for  the  reason  that  its  chief  benefits 
seem  equally  derivable  from  artificial  beat,  which  is  generally  much 
more  readily  obtained,  and  because  it  is  this  element  of  caloric 
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which  is  often  injurious  to  the  very  person  most  in  need  of  the  salu- 
tanr  influence  of  the  sun. 

It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  problems  in  solar  therapeutics  to  so 
regulate  the  thermic  force  as  to  avoid  annoyance  or  injury  from  its 
enects  upon  delicate  constitutions,  while  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
the  luminous,  and  particularly  of  the  actinic,  element  in  the  sun- 
beams. These  elements  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  so  far  as 
their  beneficial  effects  upon  the  human  organism  are  concerned,  they 
are  practically  unobtainable  from  any  artificial  source. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  in  this  discussion  I  am  leaving 
out  of  the  question  entirely  the  relations  of  light  to  the  eye  as  an 
organ  of  special  sense,  and  also  the  use  of  solar  heat  by  means  of 
burning  glasses  for  cauterization  and  other  processes  pertaining  to 
surgery  more  properly  than  to  therapeutics.  The  question  I  wish  to 
press  home  to  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  medical  practitioner 
18  simply  this :  Do  my  patients  receive  enough  of  the  ^culiar  vi- 
talizing influence  whicn  is  lodged  in  the  solar  rays,  and  if  not,  how 
can  it  be  most  easily  and  safely  administered  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  physicians  who  are  quite  ready,  in 
theory,  to  admit  that  sunshine  is  a  valuable  remedy,  are,  in  prac- 
tice, deterred  from  resorting  to  it  through  apprehension  of  some  of 
the  undesirable  and  often  serious  evils  wnich  in  ordinary  life  it  too 
often  occasions.  The  annoying  cutaneous  eruptions  or  irritations 
resulting  from  excessive  insolation,  the  hepatic  disorders  and  gen- 
eral debility  caused  by  prolonged  residence  under  tropical  skies, 
the  sudden  fatality  or  lingering  blight  of  sunstroke,  all  serve  to 
prejudice  them  against  the  remedial  use  of  the  solar  rays.  They 
observe  lilmost  daily,  during  the  hot  season,  various  minor  disturb- 
ances  produced  by  exposure  to  a  blazing  sun ;  they  read  perhaps  in 
Dr.  Wood's  monograph  on  sunstroke  of  the  celerity  with  whicn  he 
killed  rabbits  by  submitting  ^hem  in  closed  boxes  to  the  sun's 
action ;  they  find  Esquirol  and  other  celebrated  alienists  tracing 
causes  of  insanity  directly  to  insolation ;  and  they  resolve  to  have  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  so  dangerous  an  agent,  preferring  to 
view  it  solely  from  a  pathologic  and  not  at  all  ^om  a  therapeutic 
point  of  view.  Such  a  course,  however,  is  very  far  from  wise. 
As  soon  should  the  physician  think  of  banishing  opium  from 
the  truUeria  medica  because  of  the  deaths  for  which  laudanum 
is  responsible,  and  the  long  train  of  miseries  arising  from  the 
opium  habit.  He  simply  prescribes  it  with  increased  care,  and 
taxes  his  inventive  powers  in  contriving  means  to  secure  its  benefits 
and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  its  deleterious  eflects.  Precisely  this 
policy  should  be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  observer  in  this  direction  may  inspire  himself  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  or  his  patient  should  chance  to  acquire  the  ^^  sunshine 
habit,"  it  will  prove  as  advantageous  as  the  opium  habit  is  destruc- 
tive. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  the  solar  rays  practically  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  the  exhibition  of  sunlight  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  any  objectionable  excess  of  heat  and  light,  and  to  secure 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  actinic  force. 

As  to  the  general  beneficial  effects  of  sunlight,  and  the  injurious 
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consequences  that  result  from  any  prolonged  deprivation  of  it, 
there  is  abundant  testimony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evidence  fur- 
nished to  every  man  of  experience  by  personal  observation. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  in  his  suggestive  volume  on- "  Light,  its 
Influences  on  Life  and  Health,''  thus  summarizes  the  pathological 
eflects  of  a  marked  deprivation  of  solar  light :  "  It  may  be  enunci- 
ated as  an  indisputable  fact  that  all  who  live  and  pursue  their  call- 
ing in  situations  where  the  minimum  of  light  is  permitted  to  pene- 
trate suffer  seriously  in  bodily  and  mental  health.  These  patho- 
logical phenomena  are  principally  observed  among  those  confined 
in  dark  mines  and  collieries,  holds  of  ships,  factories,  prisons,  narrow 
streets,  garrets,  or  cellars.  The  total  exclusion  of  the  sun's  beams 
induces  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  muscular  debility, 
dropsical  effusion,  softening  of  the  bones,  nervous  excitability, 
irritability  of  the  heart,  loss  of  appetite,  consumption,  physical  de- 
formity, stunted  growth,  mental  impairment,  premature  old  age. 
The  offspring  of  those  so  unhappily  trained  are  often  deformed, 
weak,  and  puny,  and  are  disposed  to  scrofulous  affections." 

This  is  a  formidable  catalogue  of  ills,  but  the  facts  are  confirmed 
by  investigations  carefully  made  as  to  the  health  of  the  miners  in 
Belgium  and  other  European  countries.  It  was  shown  thereby,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  arrondissement  of  Ch6may,  where  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  fields  and  the  rest  in  the  coal-mines, 
the  field  laborers  readily  furnish  their  proper  quota  of  military  re- 
cruits,  while  among  the  miners  it  is  rare  to  W  a  man  who  is  not  in- 
eligible  from  army  duty  through  arrested  physical  development  or 
positive  deformity. 

It  is  true  that  these  morbid  conditions  may  be  largely  amelior- 
ated or  entirely  removed  by  a  free  and  constant  exposure  to  light, 
especially  if  the  remedy  is  applied  while  the  sufferer  is  still  young. 

Fourcault,  in  his  **  General  Causes  of  Chronic  Maladies,"  gives  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  orphan  girls 
suffering  from  chronic  diseases,  whose  condition  was  greatly 
changed  for  the  better  by  simply  doing  away  with  the  shade  of 
several  large  mulberry-trees,  which  had  prevented  the  free  expos- 
ure of  their  school-room  to  the  full  light  of  the  sun. 

In  commenting  on  the  inestimable  value  of  sunlight  to  children. 
Dr.  Winslow  says :  "  It  is  systematically  ignored  at  the  period  of 
life  when  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  it  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  purification  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  healthy 
development  of  organic  structures.  Children,  even  at  an  early  age, 
should  not  be  excluded,  particularly  during  the  warm  periods  of  the 
year,  from  the  genial  and  charming  influences  of  the  sun.  Great 
benefit,"  he  further  says,  '^  would  accrue  from  giving  children  solar 
air  baths — ^that  is,  permitting  them  to  lie  naked  upon  the  bed  or  floor, 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  clothes,  so  that  their  bodies  may  be 
thoroughly  brought  under  the  influence  of  good  air  and  bright  sun- 
light. The  chilaren  of  savages,  as  well  as  negroes,  who  are  often 
allowed  to  run  about  in  the  open  air,  freely  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  light,  have  finally  developed  muscular  structures,  and 
generally  enjoy  robust  health." 

The  testimony  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  affords  additional 
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confirmation  of  this  fact:  ^'Deformities  and  deviations  from 
healthy  physical  development  are  exceedingly  rare  in  certain  races 
of  men,  especially  those*  who  have  the  skin  strongly  colored,  and 
vrho  wander  about  naked  under  the  brilliant  light  of  the  tropical 
regions.  These  have  muscular,  fleshy  bodies,  rounded  contours,  and 
present  none  of  the  deformities  so  frequently  observed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  other  climates.'' 

Ko  one  who  has  remained  long  at  Constantinople  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  strong,  ruddy  appearance  of  the  harnnuxUy  or  por- 
ters, who  are  also  the  firemen  of  the  Turkish  metropolis.  These 
men  wear  nothing  above  the  belt  during  the  summer  season,  and  I 
have  certainly  never  seen  elsewhere  so  many  model  athletic  forms 
as  are  gathered  together  by  an  alarm  of  fire  at  this  gem  of  the 
Orient.  Much  advantage  is  no  doubt  derived  by  our  oarsmen  from 
the  practice  of  rowing  stripped  to  the  waist,  thus  exposing  a  con- 
siderable surface  of  tne  body  to  the  invigorating  action  of  the  sun 
as  well  as  the  wind. 

A  curious  confirmation  of  the  value  of  light  in  the  development 
of  the  growing  animal  organism  was  afforded  by  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  made  something  more  than  fifty  years  ago  in 
France.  He  found  that  the  development  of  frogs'  eggs  was  almost 
completely  prevented  by  placing  them  in  darkness,  and  that  even  a 
tadpole  kept  in  a  dark  place,  though  it  attained  an  unusual  size,  did 
not  change  its  form ;  a  result  since  verified  by  Dr.  Hammond,  who 
found  that  while  the  transformation  was  delayed  for  an  indefinitely 
long  time  by  confinement  in  darkness,  the  creature  became  a  frog 
in  a  few  days  when  supplied  with  light. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  deficient  sunlight  may  be  noted  an 
increased  susceptibility  to  contagious  diseases.  Sir  David  Brewster 
observes  that  m  cholera  years  it  was  invariably  found  that  the 
deaths  were  more  numerous  in  narrow  streets  and  northern  ex- 
posures, where  the  salutary  beams  of  light  and  actinism  had  seldom 
shed  their  beneficent  influences. 

In  view  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  deprivation  of  sunlight 
upon  the  normally  healthy,  the  consequences  of  a  like  privation  in 
the  case  of  the  sick  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  very  serious. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Hammond  says,  in  his  treatise  on  hygiene: 
"  I  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  presented  by  the  sick  of  a  regi- 
ment I  inspected  in  Western  Virginia.  They  were  crowded  into  a 
small  room,  from  which  the  light  was  shut  out  by  blinds  of  india- 
rubber  cloth.  Pale  and  exsanguined,  ghost-like  looking  forms, 
they  seemed  to  be  scarcely  mortal.  Convalescence  was  almost  im- 
possible,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  died  who,  had  they  been  sub- 
ject to  the  operations  of  the  simplest  laws  of  nature,  would  have 
recovered."  In  the  same  treatise  Dr.  Hammond  fiirther  says :  "  In 
chlorosis,  scrofula,  phthisis,  and  ip  general  every  disease  character- 
ized by  deficiency  of  vital  power,  light  should  not  be  debarred  the 
patient.  In  convalescence  from  almost  all  diseases  it  acts,  unless  too 
intense  or  too  long  continued,  as  a  most  healthful  stimulus  both  to 
the  nervous  and  physical  systems.  The  evil  effects  of  keeping  such 
invalids  in  obscurity  are  frequently  very  decidedly  shown,  and  can- 
not be  too  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  physician.     The  deli- 
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rinm  and  weakness  which  are  by  no  means  seldom  met  with  in  con- 
yalescents  kept  in  darkness,  disappear  like  magic  when  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  aUowed  to  enter  the  chamber.  I  think  I  have  noticed 
that  wounds  heal  with  greater  rapidity  when  the  light  is  allowed  to 
reach  them  than  when  they  are  kept  continually  covered." 

A  further  illustration  of  the  value  of  solarization  in  surgical 
cases  is  furnished  by  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  as 
treated  at  Bellevue  Hospital:  ^'A  young  man,  suifering  from  disease 
of  the  ankle-joint  and  of  the  tarsal  bones,  was  admitted,  in  the 
month  of  June,  so  enfeebled  that  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not 
survive  amputation.  His  symptoms  were  those  of  septisemia.  The 
weather  was  very  warm,  the  patient  was  very  weak  and  very  much 
emaciated,  his  skin  pale  and  bathed  in  colli  perspiration,  his  ankle 
the  seat  of  profuse  suppuration.  I  directed  that  his  entire  body  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  each  day.  He  began  to  improve  immediately, 
the  sweating  ceased,  the  skin  became  bronzed  and  firm,  his  general 
condition  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  local  disease  began  to 
improve.  He  was  soon  well  enough  to  have  excision  of  the 
diseased  bones,  gained  a  useful  limb,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  owes 
his  life  to  insolation." 

The  famous  Florence  Nightingale  ranks  light  as  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  sick  to  fresh  air,  and  says, 
in  her  "  Notes  on  Hospitals "  :  "  Direct  sunlight,  not  only 
dayliffht,  is  necessary  for  speedy  recovery,  except  perhaps  in 
certain  ophthalmic  and  a  small  number  of  other  cases.  Instances 
could  be  given,  almost  endless,  where,  in  dark  wards  or  in  wards 
with  northern  aspects,  even  when  thoroughly  warmed,  or  in  wards 
with  boiTOwed  light,  even  when  thoroughly  ventilated,  the  sick 
could  not  by  any  means  be  made  speedily  to  recover.  Window 
blinds  can  always  moderate  the  light  of  a  Ught  ward,  but  the  gloom 
of  dark  wards  is  irremediable.  We  can  generate  warmth ;  we 
cannot  generate  daylight  or  the  purifying  effects  of  the  sun's  rays." 

Further  testimony  as  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  sunlight  is  borne 
by  the  "  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica "  of  Murat  and  De  Lens, 
which  says :  *'  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  influence  of  light  is  one 
of  the  conditions  most  indispensable  to  health,  and  that  it  may 
consequently  be  usefully  employed  by  the  therapeutist.  It  acts  as 
a  powerful  excitant  of  the  organism,  and  particularly  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin,  in  cases  of  general  atony,  of  chlorosis,  of  luco- 
phlegmasia,  of  scurvy;  in  rickets,  in  scrofula,  in  chronic  engorgement 
of  the  viscera ;  it  is,  above  all,  highly  useful  in  convalescence." 

A  recent  and  practical  English  writer,  in  A.  Winter  Blyth's 
**  Dictionary  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,"  treats  this  question  as 
follows :  "  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  great  remedial  and 
preventive  agents  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  scrofula,  phthisis, 
rickets,"  etc. 

Among  the  records  of  particular  cases,  a  striking  one  is  furnished 
by  the  celebrated  Baron  Dupuytren.  A  Parisian  lady  who  had 
many  physicians,  none  of  whom  could  cope  with  the  complication 
of  diseases  which  afflicted  her,  applied  to  the  Baron  as  a  last  resort. 
Being  unable  to  suggest  any  drug  treatment  which  she  had  not 
already  tried  in  vain,  he  contented  himself  with  directing  that  she 
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be  removed  from  the  dark  street  and  dismal  rooms  in  which  she 
had  been  living  to  a  brighter  part  of  the  city,  and  exposed  as  mach 
as  possible  to  the  light.  The  resalt  of  this,  as  related  by  Dupuytren, 
was  the  rapid  improvement  and  ultimate  complete  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

J.  F.  Cauvin,  whose  thesis  on  the  benefits  of  insolation  has  been 
already  mentioned,  cites  therein  at  much  length  the  case  of  a  college 
classmate,  aged  twenty-three  years,  who  suffered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  swelling  of  the  knee  and  ankle- 
joint  were  persistent,  defied  all  treatment,  and  made  the  use  of  bis 
legs  impossible.  At  last  insolation  was  employed,  the  solar  rays 
being  concentrated  upon  the  diseased  parts  with  the  gratifying  re- 
sult of  an  entire  recovery. 

In  another  instance  he  succeeded  in  removing  a  poor  workman,  his 
wife,  and  family  of  eight  children  from  their  dark  and  gloomy  quar- 
ters in  the  city,  and  placing  them  with  a  rich  farmer  in  the  country, 
where  they  were  received  through  charity,  and  though  their  food 
consisted  only  of  brown  bread  and  a  little  soup  each  day,  he  says : 
^^  I  had  the  pleasure,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  to  seethe  evil  changed  to 

food  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  entire  systems,  which  were  wasting  away 
aily,  took  a  turn  towards  good  health,  which  became  more  and 
more  evident.  It  was  fortunately  the  month  of  April,  and  the 
weather  was  dry.  Every  day  I  ordered  them  to  remain  in  the  sun 
alongside  of  a  wall  as  lon^  as  possible.  I  made  them  cleanse  their 
bodies  at  frequent  intervals  with  warm  water  and  soap  in  order  that 
they  might  be  better  penetrated  by  the  solar  rays  and  the  pure  air. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half  I  saw  the  disappearance  of  the 
numerous  affections  from  which  thev  had  suffered.  The  father  had 
an  indolent  scrufulous  ophtalmia.  Despite  the  acute  character  which 
this  phlegmasia  took  at  the  beginning,  I  directed  him  to  persist  in 
his  work  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  being  careful  merely  to  have 
him  wear  an  eye-snade  of  green  taffeta.  The  vital  forces  regulated  by 
insolation,  led  to  a  perfect  cure.  The  scurvy  or  ulcerous  eruptions, 
with  which  three  of  the  children  were  covered,  likewise  disappeared. 
Of  the  younger  children,  one  had  an  obstinate  whooping-cough  ;  in 
two  others  the  glandular  system  was  scrofulously  congested.  I  made 
them  lie  in  the  sun  during  several  hours  each  day,  and  they  were 
perfectly  cured." 

Gauvm  quotes  Professor  Dubois,  one  of  the  faculty  at  that  time, 
as  saying,  when  some  miserable  little  wretches  had  oeen  brought 
by  their  parents  before  the  class  for  treatment :  ^^  Take  these 
children  to  the  country,  feed  them  as  well  as  you  can,  but  above  all 
roast  them — roast  them  in  the  sun." 

The  late  David  Urquhart,  through  whose  instrumentality  Turkish 
bathing  was  reestablished  in  Western  Europe,  was  also  a  believer 
in  insolation,  and  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
abandoned  to  die  of  consumption  by  her  physicians,  but  whose 
health  was  restored  by  divesting  her  of  ti^ht  and  dark  clothing  and 
making  her  lie  in  the  sun  every  hour  that  he  shone.  The  later  years 
of  Mr.  Urquhart's  life  were  passed  in  the  Swiss  Alps  in  endeavoring 
to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  incident  to  insufficient  sunshine.  It  is 
well  known  to  visitors  of  those  regions  that  in  the  deep  valleys  the 
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sun  shines  only  a  few  hours  each  day,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
inhabitants  suffer  terribly  from  scrofula  and  other  diseases  incident 
to  poor  nutrition.  The  women,  almost  without  exception,  are 
defbrmed  by  huge  goitres,  which  hang  pendulous  from  their  necks 
unless  supported  by  slings.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  males 
are  idiots.  Higher  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  the  inhabitants 
are  remarkably  hardy,  and  are  well  developed  mentally  and 
physically.  The  only  difference  in  the  mode  of  life  is  in  the  greater 
amount  of  sunshine,  and  when  these  poor  unfortunates  below  are 
carried  up  the  mountains  they  improve  with  great  rapidity. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  sunshine  are  remarkably  illustrated  in  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Warren,  as  recorded  by  himself  in  Public  Opinion 
of  August  8th,  1863.  He  says:  "Seclusion  frotu  sunshine  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  our  civilized  life.  The  same  causes  which  make 
the  potato  vines  white  and  sickly  when  grown  in  dark  cellars, 
operate  to  produce  the  pale,  sickly  girls  that  are  reared  in  our  par- 
lors. Expose  either  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  they  begin  to 
show  color,  health,  and  strength.  One  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  our 
country,  a  victim  of  long  and  hard  brain  labor,  came  to  me,  a  year 
ago,  suffering  with  partial  paralysis.  The  right  leg  and  hip  were 
reduced  in  size,  with  constant  pain  in  the  loms.  He  was  ooliged, 
in  coming  upstairs,  to  raise  the  left  foot  first  on  every  stair, 
dragging  the  right  one  after  it.  Pale,  feeble,  miserable,  he  told  me 
he  had  been  failing  several  years,  and  closed  with,  '  My  work  is 
done.  At  sixty  I  find  myself  worn  out.'  I  directed  him  to  lie 
down  under  a  large  window,  and  to  allow  the  sun  to  fall  upon  every 
part  of  his  body — at  first  ten  minutes  a  day,  increasing  the  time 
until  he  could  expose  himself  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  a  full 
hour.  His  habits  were  not  essentially  altered  in  any  other  particular. 
In  six  months  he  came  running  upstairs  like  a  vigorous  man  of 
forty,  and  declared,  with  sparkling  eyes,  *  I  have  twenty  years  more 
of  work  in  me.'  I  have  assisted  many  dyspeptics,  neuralgic,  rheu- 
matic, and  hypochondriacal  people  into  health  by  the  sun  cure.  I 
have  so  many  facts  illustrating  the  wonderful  power  of  the  sun's 
direct  rays  in  curing  certain  classes  of  invalids,  that  I  have  seriously 
thought  of  publishing  a  work  to  be  denominated  the  '  Sun  Cure.'  " 

Dr.  Hammond,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Thb 
Sanitarian,  arrives  at  tne  following  conclusions :  "  Care  should  be 
taken  both  in  health  and  disease  to  ensure  a  sufficient  amount  of 
light,  and  it  is  impossible  to  rear  well-formed,  strong,  and  robust 
children  unless  attention  is  paid  to  this  requirement.  Sun  baths,  or 
apartments  in  which  the  solar  rays  can  fall  upon  the  naked  body,  are 
highly  advantageous  to  health,  and  rooms  for  this  pui-pose  could 
easily  be  constructed  in  most  of  our  city  houses.  Let  us  then,  to 
use  the  dying  words  of  Humboldt,  have  'mehr  licht.' " 

Dr.  Emmet  strongly  advocates  sunshine,  and  observes  that  the 
tonic  advantages  of  iron  are  greatly  augmented  by  direct  exposure 
of  the  body  to  the  solar  rays. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  in  a  suggestive  volume  on  health,  recently  pub- 
lished, says :  ^'  Sunlight  surpasses  all  other  agents  in  restoring  color 
to  the  blanched  and  ghost-like  faces  of  long-housed  invalids,  and 
sun-baths,  rightly  used,  are  powerful  remedies  for  disease." 

Among  the  attractive  features  of  that  excellent  edifice,  the  New 
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York  Hospital,  is  its  totowm,  shvated  od  the  top  of  a  poitioii  of 
the  stractore^  and  enclosed  in  fflass,  senring  also  the  purpose  of  a 
eottsenratoiy.  Here,  in  sonny  ujs,  are  eongiegated  man  j  padenta^ 
and  they  oertatniy  hare  the  appearanee  of  hong  rcry  eomfortahle: 
The  great  Ho^tal  of  St.  John,  at  Bnusds^  has  on  the  roof  an 
elegant  garden,  tastefiilly  hud  ikt,  and  planted  with  shrabs,  small 
trees,  and  a  grass  lawn,  interspersed  with  Iragrant  flowers.  In  this 
qniet  rural  retreat,  patients,  particolariy  conralescents,  are  permit- 
ted at  certain  boors  of  the  day  to  promenade,  indulging  in  the 
Inxnry  of  good  air  and  bright  sonlight^  There  are  few  of  oor 
hospitals  that  might  not  profitably  imitate  these  examples,  and  not 
only  coostmct  rooms  enclosed  with  glass,  but,  better  still,  rooms 
witboDt  glass,  where  direct  solarization  can  be  employed  with  the 
most  gratifying  and  salutary  results. 

My  own  personal  observation  of  the  efficacious  resolts  of  the 
therapeutic  use  of  the  solar  rays  extends  over  a  period  of  fully 
twelve  years,  and  embraces  a  considerable  variety  of  diseased  con- 
ditions, for  the  most  part  chronic.  I  will  cite  a  few  in  which  I  think 
the  very  marked  benefits  produced  were  directly  due  to  insolation. 

A  most  pernstent  case  of  acne,  which  covered  the  £eu»,  chest, 
back,  and  shoulders,  and  which  for  many  months  resisted  all  hygienic 
and  remedial  measures,  was  effectually  and  speedily  cured  by  expos- 
ure to  the  solar  rays,  the  general  diminution  of  the  eruption  being 
observable  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  treatment,  i  have  since 
employed  this  agent  in  several  obstinate  cases  of  this  anno3ring  and 
unsightly  affection,  and  in  every  instance  the  eruption  has  been 
speedily  dispelled,  while  every  case  has  been  immeasurably  im- 
proved in  general  condition  and  tone.  A  case  of  chronic  eczema  of 
the  most  stubborn  type  yielded  completely  to  the  potent  influence 
of  the  sun  after  three  exposures  of  one  hour  each  to  its  healing  ray& 

In  dyspeptic  conditions  I  have  observed  the  very  best  results 
from  frequent  and  prolonged  insolation.  I  recall  in  particular  the 
case  of  a  young  Englishman  who  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
dyspepsia,  and  had  derived  only  limited  benefit  from  a  long  con- 
tinued course  of  general  treatment,  but  who  speedily  acquired,  by 
regular  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  health,  development,  and  vigor  of 
an  accomplished  athlete.  Another  Englishman,  who  had  been 
steadily  losing  strength  and  weight,  in  spite  of  various  remedial 
measures — his  troable  being  in  part  mental — ^gained  ten  pounds  in 
three  weeks  by  daily  insolation,  and  remained  heavier  and  stronger 
for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Still  another  case  of  dyspepsia,  with  much  emaciation,  gained 
twenty  pounds  in  six  weeks  by  the  same  treatment.  In  regard  to 
increase  of  weight,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  first  eflect  of  inso- 
lation is  to  reduce  weight,  as  a  stout  person  accustomed  to  solariza- 
tion may  lose  two,  four,  six,  and  even  ten  pounds  in  a  single  pro- 
longed exposure,  and  gain  correspondingly  in  buoyancy  and  vigor. 

A  gentleman  from  the  British  provinces,  suffering  from  partial 
dementia  or  incipient  insanity,  was  so  greatly  benefited  by  a  course 
of  judicious  insolation  that  in  a  few  weeks  his  melancholia  was  com- 
pletely routed,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  friends  and 
Dusiness. 

A  lady  of  middle  age,  suffering  from  chronic  bronchial  catarrh, 
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found  great  improvement  from  each  insolation,  and  before  she  had 
taken  twelve  this  disability  was  entirely  removed ;  but  what  sur- 
prised her  most  was  the  fact  that  hay  fever,  from  which  she  had 
suffered  the  five  years  preceding,  did  not  return.  The  treatment  of 
this  case  involved  on  each  occasion  one  hour  under  colored  glass  and 
a  half  hour  of  direct  insolation,  accompanied  with  anointing  of  the 
entire  cutaneous  surface. 

It  is  hardly  essential  to  cite  further  authorities  or  cases  to  prove 
the  feasibility  and  value  of  the  therapeutic  employment  of  the  sun's 
rays.  Something  should  be  said,  however,  of  the  curious  develop- 
ment of  solar  therapeutics  which  has  taken  place  outside  the  profes- 
sion as  a  result  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^'blue  glass  theory." 
Setting  aside  the  effect  on  the  patient's  imagination,  which  is  often  a 
potent  element  in  new  remedies,  if  not  in  old  ones,  whatever  good 
may  have  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  blue  glass  as  a  remedial 
agent  is  of  courae  due  to  the  solar  rays.  And  we  can  well  afford  to 
pass  without  criticism  the  questionable  facts,  and  still  more  question- 
able philosophy,  of  the  military  gentleman  who  originated  the  blue 
glass  mania,  in  view  of  the  good  service  he  has  done  in  turning  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  the  real  value  of  sun- 
shine. 

All  the  talk,  however,  about  blue  light  and  red  light  has  raised  a 
crowd  of  questions  of  more  apparent  than  real  importance.  As 
every  one  knows,  the  pure  white  light  of  the  sun  is  resolved  by  the 
prism  into  rays  of  seven  distinct  colors,  namely,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  It  is  agreed^  furthermore,  among 
scientific  men,  that  what  we  call  heat  is  most  marked  upon  the  red 
side  of  this  spectrum,  actinism  is  most  powerful  upon  the  opposite 
or  violet  side,  and  light  is  strongest  next  the  heat,  that  is,  m  the 
orange  and  yellow  rays.  Besides  these  there  are  invisible  heat  rays 
beyond  the  ;red,  and  invisible  actinic  rays  far  beyond  the  violet. 
Again  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  rays  of  different  colors 
exercise  very  different  ef^cts  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Becklard  found,  for  instance,  that  files'  eggs  were  readily  hatched 
under  different  colored  glasses,  but  that  subsequent  development 
was  much  the  greater  under  blue  or  violet  glass.  Dr.  D.  P.  Gard- 
ner  made,  in  Virginia,  in  1843,  a  series  of  experiments,  not  with 
colored  glasses  but  with  the  colored  rays  actually  separated  by  a 
prism,  and  he  found  that  the  yellow  ray  was  much  the  most  potent 
m  producing  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants,  while  the  violet 
ray  is  the  principal  attraction  oy  virtue  of  which  plants  turn  to- 
wards the  light.  R.  Hunt,  who  experimented  about  the  same  time 
with  colored  glasses  and  solutions,  found  vegetation  most  vigorous 
under  the  blue.  This  kind  of  investigation  has  greatly  excited  the 
amateur  solar  therapeutists.  The  champions  of  blue  light  and  red 
light  are  already  in  the  field  with  rival  volumes,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  look  next  for  some  one  "  wearing  of  the  green  "  in  a 
remedial  fashion. 

I  am  pretty  thoroughly  convinced,  however,  that  these  subtleties, 
while  worth  testing  from  motives  of  scientific  curiosity,  are  not 
likely  to  prove  of  any  very  essential  therapeutic  value.  Neverthe- 
less, blue  glass  may  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.    It  is  often  desira- 
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ble  and  sometimes  necessary,  in  the  case  of  those  nnaocostomed  to 
direct  sunshine,  to  cat  off  a  part  of  the  heat,  and  perhaps  a  part  of 
the  light,  while  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actinic  rays. 
There  is  probably  no  better  means  of  accomplishing  this  than  by  the 
employment  of  a  screen  of  bine  glass,  which  arrests  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  heat  and  light,  while  retaining  in  nearly  normal 
lorce  the  actinic  rays,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Becqnerel  in 
1839. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  bine  glass  increases  heat,  bat  the  claim 
is  not  well  founded,  as  the  darker  the  glass  the  more  it  absorbs  heat 
and  light,  and  the  more  it  diminiBhes  both.  This  is  shown  in 
heat  by  Crook's  radiometer,  which,  under  white  glass,  gives  in  the 
sun  one  hundred  and  seventy  revolutions;  interpose  blue  glass  and 
the  revolutions  diminish  to  sixty. 

The  same  useful  purpose  served  by  blue  glass  goggles  in  case  of 
weak  eyes  may  be  served  by  blue  glass  screens  in  case  of  bodies  too 
weak  to  bear  a  free  exposure  to  the  solar  rays.  And  as  it  is  desira- 
ble to  dispense  with  such  goggles  as  soon  as  practicable,  it  is  equally 
desirable  to  lay  aside  the  blue  glass  screen,  and  submit  the  patient  as 
soon  as  may  be  to  the  full  force  of  the  sunshine. 

I  have  found  it  almost  impossible  for  sensitive  patients,  suffering 
from  nervous  affections,  to  remain  long  enough  under  white  glass,  or 
without  glass,  to  be  in  any  material  sense  benefited  from  the  inten- 
sity of  both  light  and  heat.  Under  blue  glass,  however,  both  are 
so  modified  that  the  same  persons  may  remain  almost  indefinitely 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied,  after  a  consider- 
able experience  with  this  agent,  that  by  its  introduction  into  solar 
therapeutics  the  sun's  rays  may  be  safely  and  profitably  adminis- 
tered to  even  the  most  delicate  and  nervously  susceptible  of 
patients.  I  might  almost  say  that  there  is  no  morbid  condition  in 
which  sunshine,  modified  by  blue  glass,  is  contra  indicated. 

Dr.  Ponza,  an  Italian  ph^^sician,  found  blue  light  soothing  to  the 
insane ;  and  by  violet  light,  in  one  instance,  a  crazy  person  was  in  one 
day  cured.  In  some  extreme  cases,  even  behind  blue  glass,  eye 
shades  and  thin  coverings  for  the  head  might  be  advantageous, 
as  they  generally  are  in  direct  insolation.  To  secure  the  best 
effect,  however,  the  entire  body  should  be  exposed  to  the  light. 
When  the  direct  rays  are  employed,  a  preliminary  anointing  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  with  some  simple  unguent  is  advanta- 
geous, especially  if  the  skin  is  eruptive,  inert,  or  sensitive ;  and  if 
the  exposure  is  prolonged  and  the  sun  in  full  force,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  repeat  the  inunction  everv  half  hour  oroftener. 

It  is  important  that  the  solarium  should  be  well  ventilated,  and 
the  best  results,  it  will  be  recalled,  are  recorded  of  opener  insolation. 
Modem  costume  deprives  the  body  so  much  of  light  and  air  that 
the  skin  lacks  sensibility  as  well  as  tone;  and  there  is  not  only 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  sun,  but  there  is  often 
much  benefit  received  from  exposure  to  the  wind. 

The  sun  alone  reddens,  the  sun  and  wind  conjoined  magnificently 
bronze,  the  exposed  surface  in  a  manner  that  the  winter  months  will 
not  efface,  while  the  benefits  and  strengthening  effects  are  still  more 
lasting.     Insolation  under  glass,  however,  whether  white  or  colored, 
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18  a  bleaching  process,  in  which  there  is  neither  burning  nor  discol- 
oration. 

The  construction  of  a  solarium  is  very  simple.  Its  situation,  in 
cities  should  always  be  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  a  high  house  at 
that,  that  it  may  admit  air^  light,  and  sunshine  from  all  sides.  Tho 
roof  should  consist  of  sash  and  glass — an  outer  layer  of  white  glass 
and  an  inner  layer  of  blue  glass — with  an  air  space  of  an  inch  or 
more  between.  The  sides  should  have  double  sash  as  well  as  double 
glass,  and  may  be  ornamented  with  varied  colors  and  figures  to 
amuse  the  eye  and  please  the  fancy.  This  mode  of  construction 
will  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in 
winter,  and  practically  makes  the  structure  available  for  every  day 
in  the  year  on  which  the  sun  shines. 

Leading  from  the  apartment  already  described  should  be  another, 
with  enclosed  sides  of  lattice,  consisting  of  revolving  blinds.  This 
room  should  be  open  at  the  top,  and  would  only  be  available  during 
the  warm  season.  The  use  of  the  blinds  are  threefold — to  screen  the 
inmates,  to  regulate  light  and  shade,  and  to  temper  the  winds  to  the 
nude  tenants. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  not  go  quite  as  far  as  Voltaire,  who  advised 
two  dull  actors  to  plant  themselves  out  in  the  sun  for  six  months ; 
but  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  urge  an  increased  attention  to  solar 
therapeutics  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  for  the  sun's  rays 
may  be  employed  with  absolute  advantage  and  with  as  absolute 
safety. 

Whenever  the  blood  is  impoverished  and  the  red  corpuscles  are 
few,  whenever  the  vital  forces  of  childhood  or  age  are  weak,  when- 
ever convalescence  is  lingeiingly  slow  without  obvious  cause, 
plunge  the  patient  into  sunshine  as  strong  as  it  can  be  borne,  and  as 
constantly  and  as  continuously  as  possible. 

In  asthma,  bronchitis,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  gout,  malaria,  or  rheu- 
matism, and  above  all  as  a  means  of  saving  the  stout  from  fatty 
degeneration,  or  in  many  acute,  and  nearly  all  chronic  maladies, 
insolation  is  richly  worth  repeated  trials,  and  offers  fair  promises  of 
excellent  results. 

It  was  asserted  by  Father  Labat  that  the  savages  on  the  Missis- 
sippi used  to  cure  syphilitic  cases  by  the  strange  treatment  of 
aaministering  two  or  three  violent  purges,  followed  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  all  day  upon  the  sand.  Dr.  Livingston  found  sjphilis 
unknown  in  Central  AMca,  and  even  after  its  introduction  by 
visitors  from  the  coast,  it  met  with  a  spontaneous  cure  among  the 
natives  who  remained — their  scanty  clothing  and  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun  the  supposed  probable  cause  of  the  cure. 

It  would  be  strange  enough  if  strong  sunshine  should  be  found  to 
possess  power  to  expel  or  neutralize  a  malady  that  has  proved  not 
only  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure,  but  so  impossible  to  quarantine. 

without  anticipating  medical  miracles,  the  professional  practi- 
tioner may  rely  upon  deriving  from  judicious  insolation  such  ruddy 
complexions,  hardened  muscles,  improved  digestion,  purified  blood, 
enlivened  spirits,  and  invigorated  vital  powers,  as  shall  more  than 
justify  all  1  have  advanced  in  defence  or  praise  of  solarization. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 

Bead  before  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  May  17th,  1878. 

Bt  John  W.  Tbipe,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Hackney  District,  etc. 

When  I  selected  the  above  title  for  my  brief  paper,  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  referred  to  various  endemics  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  reported  by  medical  officers  of  health,  but  ill  health 
and  loss  of  notes  must  be  my  excuse  for  confining  myself  almost 
entirely  to  a  description  of  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  endemio  which 
lately  occurred  in  my  district.  I  may,  however,  state  as  regards 
endemics  that  have  happened  elsewhere  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  defects  in  tne  means  of  drainage  were  found  to  exist  in 
the  houses  where  the  disease  first  appeared,  so  that  sewer  ga^escaped 
into  the  interior  of  the  houses  or  into  the  cisterns,  and  impregnated 
the  air  or  water  with  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  or,  it  may 
be,  conveyed  germs  of  the  disease  into  the  air  or  water.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  specific  origin  of  diphtheria  would  adopt  the  latter 
view,  whilst  others  who  consider  the  infection  to  be  non-specific,  or 
at  any  rate,  of  fcecal  origin,  would  assign  the  outbreak  to  the  former 
cause. 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  lay  before  you  any  evidence  for  or  a^inst 
either  of  these  views,  I  will  merely  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  that  the  objectionable  arrangements  in  the  houses  at  Clapton, 
to  be  presently  described,  were  of  lone  standing ;  and  that  a  few 
days  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  very  offensive  smells 
were  noticed  coming  from  the  gulleys  (a  most  unusual  occurrence), 
and  therefore  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  sewer  gas  was  at  that 
time  charged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  matters  which  are 
usually  extraneous  to  it.  One  point  raised  in  this  case,  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  large  heap  of  house  refuse  could  cause  an  attack 
in  persons  residing  at  a  distance  of  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
can  be  answered  in  the  negative,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  sup- 
porting an  affirmative  answer,  whilst  there  are  almost  innumerable 
ones  to  the  contrary,  although  the  offensive  contents  of  dust-bins 
immediately  below  an  open  window  have  been  supposed  to  have 
acted  as  an  exciting^  cause. 

The  first  notification  that  I  had  of  the  outbreak  was  contained 
in  a  letter  which  I  received  concerning  some  oases  at  Warwick 
Road,  Clapton ;  and  on  making  an  inspection  of  the  first  house  in 
which  they  occurred,  it  was  found  that  a  direct  communication  ex- 
isted between  the  interior  and  the  sewer.  As  complaints  were  also 
made  of  most  offensive  smells  from  man^  of  the  gulleys  in  Clapton, 
I  asked  our  surveyor  to  have  them  examined,  which  was  done,  when 
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some,  close  ,to  the  house  in  the  Warwick  Road,  were  found  to  be 
nntrapped.  I  also  liad  a  circular  letter  sent  to  every  one  of  the 
medical  practitioners  of  Upper  Clapton  and  Stamford  Hill,  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  existence  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  but 
did  not  receive  any  reply  whatever,  except  from  one  medical  firm, 
who  informed  me  that  they  had  cases  in  their  practice,  but  did  not 
give  any  names  or  addresses,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  except  as  regards  those  in  the  134  houses  visited.  The 
history  of  the  outbreak  is  as  follows :  On  February  16th,  three  cases 
which  terminated  fatally  occurred  at  Powell  Road,  Warwick  Road, 
and  Clapton  Common.  Powell  Road  is  more  than  a  mile  away, 
Warwick  Road  half  a  mile,  and  the  Clapton  Common  case  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  accumulation  of  house  refuse  to  which 
the  outbreak  was  attributed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  only  feature 
common  to  the  three  houses  was  the  state  of  the  drainage  arrange- 
ments, which  were  such  as  would  allow  sewer  gas  to  enter  all  the 
houses.  I  would  also  mention  that  the  families  residing  in  these 
houses  did  not  visit  one  another.  On  the  21st  another  case  that 
terminated  fatally  occurred  at  Lea  Bridge  Road  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Powell  Koad.  On  February  28th  another  case  terminating 
fatally  happened  at  Clapton  Common,  and  a  sixth  on  March  1st  at 
Warwick  Road.  It  was  therefore  very  evident  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  house  refuse,  could  not  have  caused  the  outbreak,  and  that  it 
must  therefore  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  I  therefore  directed  one  of 
the  sanitary  inspectors  to  call  at  every  house  in  the  vicinity  which  I 
had  not  visited,  when  it  was  found  that,  out  of  134  houses  exam- 
ined, as  many  as  120  had  good  drainage  arrangements,  whilst  in  13 
they  were  so  imperfect  as  to  have  a  direct  communication  between 
pipes  leading  to  the  drains  and  the  cisterns,  or  with  wash-basins  in 
the  house.  In  another  house  there  was  a  water-closet  open- 
ing directly  into  a  passage  in  the  basement  which  smelt 
very  badly,  and  was  found  to  be  imperfectly  trapped.  In  the 
120  houses  with  good  arrangements  cases  occurred  in  only 
one ;  whilst  in  the  fourteen  houses  in  which  defective  arrangements 
were  found,  this  additional  information  was  obtained,  viz.,  that 
four  drained  into  a  different  system  of  sewers.  No  case  occurred 
in  the  last-mentioned  houses,  although  they  are  nearest  to  the  dust 
accumulation;  whilst  in  the  ten  having  defective  arrangements 
which  were  connected  with  the  ordinary  sewers  of  Clapton,  cases 
of  the  disease  broke  out  in  all  but  one.  I  -may  mention  here  that 
nearly  all  the  Clapton  sewage  finds  its  way  into  the  high-level 
sewer,  whilst  the  four  houses  above  named  drain  into  a  sewer  which 
opens  into  a  system  of  sewers  connected  with  the  low-level  sewer.  I 
think  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  stronger  evidence  that  the  infection 
was  conveyed  into  the  houses  of  the  patients  by  the  agency  of  the 
sewer  gas,  but  whv  this  ^as  should  nave  had  a  peculiar  infective 
power  at  that  particular  time  shown  by  the  infection  simultaneously 
of  persons  living  a  mile  apart,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  After  this 
outbreak  the  mortality  declined  to  about  its  usual  level  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  all  subsequent  cases  the  water-supply  or  drainage 
arrangements  were  unsatisfactory ;  for  instance,  in  one  case  the  air 
pipe  from  the  closet  opened  into  the  cistern,  which  was  covered,  and 
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there  was  a  rush  of  air  through  it  when   the  handle  of  the  closet 
was  pulled. 

I  have  also  previously  met  with  several  cases  which  occurred  in 
those  members  of  the  family  who  slept  in  a  room  near  to  the  open 
top  of  an  untrapped  rain-water  pipe,  which  was  connected  with  the 
sewer,  or  of  a  small  rain-water  pipe  receiving  the  rain-water  from 
the  roof  of  a  bay  window,  but  in  some  cases  I  could  not 
ascertain  any  special  cause  for  the  outbreak.  Kissing  at 
school      and     elsewhere      amongst      children     has      been     sug- 

fested  as  one  very  probable  cause  of  the  spread  of  this 
isease.  As  to  the  cause  of  endemics  which  do  not  appear  to  de- 
pend  so  much  on  personal  infection,  I  have  found  that  only  one 
cause  is  ordinarily  alleged  to  exist,  viz.,  defective  drainage  arrange- 
ments, by  which  emanations  from  foBcal  matter  can  obtain  access  to 
the  interior  of  houses.  Whenever,  therefore,  cases  occur  either 
sporadically  or  simultaneously,  the  outlets  of  fixed  wash-basins, 
baths,  sinks,  and  especially  the  overflow  pipes  from  cisterns,  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  the  rain-water  pipes  also,  if  they  enter 
the  drains,  instead  of  terminating  as  they  should  do  in  an  open  end 
over  a  trapped  inlet  to  the  drain.  There  is  one  great  objection  to 
allowing  ram-water  pipes  to  be  connected  with  the  drains  even  if 
trapped  (unless  the  pipe  be  placed  at  some  distance  from  any  win- 
dows), because  during  continuous  dry  weather  the  water  in  the  trap 
evaporates,  and  the  trap  becomes  consequently  unsealed. 

inbe  opinion  of  nearly  all  those  who  have  witnessed  an  endemic 
of  diphtheria  is  that  emanations  from  fcecal  accumulations,  from 
sewers,  or  from  water  fouled  by  sewer-gas,  were  the  exciting  cause. 
Thus,  Dr.  Bailey,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bromley,  Kent, 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  endemic  was  induced  by  bad  drainage 
arrangements.  Dr.  Railton,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Wilmington,  reported  that,  in  almost  every  case  in  his  district, 
nuisances  were  found,  such  as  waste-pipes  passing  direct  from  t^ 
nursery  to  the  drains,  or  ashpits  containing  offisnsive  refuse  whi^ 
were  immediately  below  the  bedroom  window.  Dr.  Russell,  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow,  in  an  address  lately  published, 
described  diphtheria  as  a  disease  originating  in,  or  at  any  rate  depend- 
ent on,  foBcal  matter  for  its  propagation.  He  does  not  consider  it  to  be 
in  any  way  analogous  in  its  mode  of  spreading  to  scarlatina  or 
measles.  Dr.  Russell  also  remarked  the  large  proportion  of  cases 
in  Glasgow,  as  in  Clapton,  which  occurred  in  better  class  houses, 
where  a  communication  existed  with  the  sewers  through  the  waste- 
pipes  of  cisterns,  baths,  sinks,  and  wash-basins.  Dr.  Bell,  of  Glas- 
gow, states  that  in  every  house  in  which  he  visited  patients  affected 
with  this  disease  he  found  that  the  drinUng-water  was  drawn  from 
a  cistern  which  was  placed  above  the*  water-closet  and  bath-room, 
and  contained  slimv  green  matter  which  was  loaded  with  minute 
organisms  T^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  believes  that  these 
bodies  were  the  germs  from  which  the  disease  sprang. 

As  the  result  of  my  own  observation  I  may  say  that  I  have  not 
met  with  the  green  slime  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Bell,  but  will  not  say 
that  it  was  absent,  although  in  most  instances  the  water  was  fairly 
bright.     I  believe  diphtheria  to  be  infectious,  but  to  a  far  smaller 
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extent  than  scarlet  fever,  and  I  have  seen  cases  which  possessed  all 
the  characters  of  diphtheria  in  the  same  house  with  others  who  were 
apparently  suffering  from  an  ordinary  sore  throat.  Some,  however, 
of  these  slighter  cases  were  undoubtedly  true  diphtheria,  as  slight 
paralytic  affections  so  characteristic  of  the  disease  afterwards  super- 
vened. I  have  also  been  lately  informed  that  albumen  will  gener- 
ally be  found  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  a  slight  as 
well  as  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease,  and  that  its  presence  may  be 
looked  upon  as  affording  strong  evidence  that  the  case  is  one  of  true 
.diphtheria. —  The  Sanitary  RecorcL 


Graham  Flour. — The  St.  Louis   Tirade   Journal   in  a  late 
issue  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  about  Graham  flour : 

Because  Graham  flour  is  recommended  as  a  very  healthy  article 
of  food,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  all  Graham  flour  is  equally 
good,  or  even  nutritious.  The  fact  is,  Graham  flour  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  be  as  much  an  article  of  suspicion  as  ground  coffee  or  spices, 
or  any  other  of  the  thousand  and  one  adulterations  that  are  daily 
practised.  The  commonest  form  in  which  Graham  flour  is  seen  is 
that  made  from  a  medium  or  poor  class  wheat,  and  while  not  prop- 
erly adulteration,  it  may  be  justly  characterized  as  swindling  of  the 
meanest  kind,  for  the  reason  that  the  product  is  largely  used  by 
dyspeptics,  and  others  in  imperfect  health.  The  miller  who  palms 
off  on  his  customers  Graham  flour  made  from  anything  save  the 
choicest  of  wheat  is  one  of  the  meanest  of  all  villains,  and  if  he  is 
not  aware  of  it,  should  be  told  so.  Graham  flour,  properly  made,  is 
nearly  as  costly  an  article  as  bolted  flour  ground  from  the  same 
wheat,  and,  therefore,  when  you  are  offered  Graham  at  much  less 
than  the  best  bolted  flour,  you  are  being  victimized — it  is  either 
adulterated  or  it  is  made  from  inferior  wheat.  A  common  form  of 
adulteration,  and  one  that  is  practised  by  at  least  one  retail  flour  f 
dealer  in  this  city,  is  to  take  a  oarrel  of  flour  costing  about  |5,  add 
to  it  about  60  pounds  of  bran,  25  pounds  middlings,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  com  meal.  The  result  of  the  mixture  is  306  pounds  of 
stuff  costing  about  $6.45,  or  a  fraction  over  2  cents  a  pound ;  while 
Graham  flour,  made  from  the  best  wheat,  cannot  be  sold  now  at  less 
than  3|^  to  4  cents  a  pound.  And  yet  this  vile  stuff  is  being  swal- 
lowed by  people  in  search  of  better  health,  when  they  would  da 
about  as  well  on  a  diet  of  hot  white  biscuit.  There  is  a  fortune  in 
store  for  the  miller  here  in  St.  Louis  who  will  make  a  strictly  pure 
article  of  Graham  flour  from  the  best  winter  wheat,  from  which  the 
outer  husk  of  the  bran  shall  have  been  removed  before  grinding.. 
That  man  will  establish  a  good  reputation,  make  money,  and  confer 
a  blessing  upon  thousands  of  his  fellows. 


INTERVENTION  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  EDUCATION. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Section  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene, 
American  Medical  Association,  at  Buffalo,  June  6th,  1878. 

By  E.  Skguinb,  M.D. 

Mb.  President  and  Confreres  :  I  said  to  you  last  year  "  new 
social  and  individual  wants  demand  new  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  education ;  and  most  of  these  expected  solutions  rest  with  the 
physician  and  physiologist."  This  implies  no  personal  criticism  of 
our  teachers,  whom  we  consider  superior  to  any  equal  number  of 
women  and  men  anywhere.  It  is  simply  the  reassertion  of  a  fact 
concerning  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  education. 

According  to  the  object  of  societies,  this  idea  differs.  Now  that 
children  are  sent  to  school  no  more  by  scores,  but  en  masse^  imper- 
fections have  become  apparent  in  the  American  public  school  which 
did  not  appear  in  our  old  district  school — once  a  model  for  less  ad- 
vanced nations.  Now  it  is  our  turn  to  reform,  if  we  have  the  least 
pretension  to  keep  the  leadership.  But  looking  only  homeward — as* 
children  outgrowing  their  clothes  must  be  supplied  with  larger  ones 
— so  our  next  curriculum  must  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  American  people  for  ampler  development  of  their  destiny. 

In  this  respect,  the  managers  of  our  school-system  have  already 
erred  for  not  perceiving  that  the  present  schooling — super-fcetal  in 
some  things,  barren  in  others — ^has,  besides  many  government 
leeches,  turned  in  stores,  and  out  of  the  farm  or  skilled  manufiact- 
ure,  more  able-bodied  drones  than  it  is  healthy  for  a  nation  to  feed 
in  girls'  occupations.  These  managers  ought  to  have  understood 
that  educating  millions  is  a  different  affair  from  polishing  a  few 
privileged;  no  scholastic  or  Chesterfield  nonsense  in  the  idea  of 
universal  education. 

But  because  education  was  ever  before  a  class  monopoly,  the 
present  concept  of  "  educating  in  the  masses  the  working  aptitudes  " 
had  hardly  been  the  object  of  a  thought  of  the  thoughtful.  True, 
Rousseau  had  declared  that  each  man  must  have,  besides  a  fair  edu- 
<5ation,  a  trade,  and  Prince  Albert  had  given  a  trade  to  each  of  his 
royal  children.  But  the  prince  of  syllogism  and  the  prince  of  com- 
mon-sense were  not  to  the  liking  of  the  ruling  sharpers  of  their 
time ;  so  that  it  is  but  recently  that  the  idea  that  "  everybody  must 
be  educated  to  produce  enough  for  his  own  wants  and  those  of  at 
least  a  wife  and  child,  or  of  an  aged  or  crippled  relative,"  lighted  up 
our  moral  atmosphere  like  a  revelation ;  as  came  to  our  forefathers 
the  ideal  of  equality,  of  which  our  present  ideal  of  the  duty  of 
labor  for  all  is  but  a  corollary. 

This  new  social  element-^as  indelible  as  a  baptism — must  take 
the  child  at  his  entrance  in  school,  carry  him  through  it,  and  out  of 
it,  stronger,  healthier,  and  better  gifted  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
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liberty.  That  will  be  the  gain  of  a  physiological  education  ;  that 
is  what  Descartes  foresaw  when  he  prophesied  th^t  if  mankind  (as 
a  kind)  could  be  improved,  it  would  be  through  the  progress  of  med- 
ical science.  The  realization  of  this  prophecy  is  at  hand,  since  we 
clearly  see  the  part  that  the  physician  will  take  in  their  education. 

1.  During  vacation  the  physician  in  charge  must  have  supervised 
the  school,  seen  that  everything  is  clean,  and  uncleanliness  almost 
impossible ;  that  the  grounds  be  drained  in  the  right  direction,  and 
shaded  on  the  proper  side ;  that  lights  be  kind  to  the  eye ;  that  the 
books,  charts,  images,  and  the  like  be  duplicated  in  several  types  to 
suit  the  different  conditions  of  vision ;  that  the  desks  fit  the  pro- 
gressive ages,  and  the  seats  the  diversity  of  shape  of  the  children, 
particularly  of  the  girls — according  to  the  admirable  directions  and 
drawings  of  Liebreich. 

2.  Before  entering  the  school  the  pupils  must  be  scrupulously 
examined,  and  their  status  minutely  recorded,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  figures,  with  the  metric  system  and  centigrade  thermometers,  in 
regard  to : 

Their  general  appearance;  condition  of  skin  and  glands;  rela- 
tions of  age  to  size ;  relations  of  size  to  weight ;  relations  of  pro- 
portions of  parts,  or  relations  of  proportions  of  head  to  face ; 
relations  of  proportions  of  trunk  to  limbs ;  conformation  and  pro- 
portions of  head ;  confoimation  and  proportions  of  mouth ;  con- 
formation and  proportions  of  ears;  conformation  and  propor- 
tions of  eyes ;  conformation  and  proportions  of  hands ;  irregulari- 
ties of  both  sides ;  spinal  anomalies  (carefully  surveyed) ;  breadth 
and  thickness  of  the  chest ;  circulation ;  respiration ;  temperatures — 
central,  local,  superficial ;  possible  differences  on  the  two  sides. 

Remarks  on  the  influence  which  the  above  conditions  inust  have 
on  the  general  and  special  training  of  the  child,  what  to  avoid,  and 
what  to  look  for  him  in  the  school. 

3.  Before  allotting  a  child  to  a  class-room,  in  it  to  one  place  in 
relation  to  the  teacher  and  teaching  apparatus,  let  us  consider  and 
note  the  reach  and  degree  of  precision  of  his  sensory  organs,  and 
particularly  wherefrom  will  he  see  and  hear  best?  Otherwise 
placed,  his  senses  may  grow  worse ;  or  the  erectile  tension  of  their 
organs,  which  causes  the  attention  of  the  mind,  being  found  useless, 
will  slacken,  and  the  desire  for  learning  will  die  away  in  proportion 
to  the  impairment  of  the  senses,  as  to  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
utility  of  further  efforts.  Many  educations  have  failed  for  this  neg- 
lect of  the  physiological  conditions  of  some  mode  of  perceptions. 
(For  the  eye,  let  us  be  guided  by  the  table-tests  of  accommodation ; 
and  for  the  ear,  follow  those  of  Sapolini,  of  Milano.)  The  defects  so 
stated,  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  time  to  time,  if  they  are  growing  less 
or  worse. 

By  hygienic  cares  and  a  wise  progression  of  acoustic  exercises, 
the  hearing  may  be  improved  in  the  school ;  but  for  the  eye  the 
school  conditions  are  almost  fatally  adverse.  Since  there  is  an  in- 
cessant demand  for  the  eye  to  look,  mainly  in  a  maze  of  speck-letters, 
if  the  eye  was  healthy  at  first,  from  constant  reading  it  may  become 
sick ;  and,  if  already  sick,  it  will  grow  worse  in  a  progression  which 
has  been  calculated,  and  found  commensurate  to  the  duration  of  the 
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curriculum,  and  to  the  intensity  of  the  studies  in  this  wise  :  "All 
myopic  eyes  are  diseased,"  says  Donders.  In  the  first  year  of  read- 
ing 0.4  of  the  scholars  become  myopic;  in  the  second,  4.8 ;  in  the 
third,  8.6  ;  in  the  seventh,  11.3  ;  in  the  ninth,  24.1 ;  in  the  eleventh, 
49.5;  and  the  proportion  increases  also  in  proportion  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  studies  ;  according  to  authorities  too  competent  to  be 
doubted,  too  numerous  to  be  named.  L 

"Would  it  not  be  humane  in  teachers  to  acknowledge  their  inca- 
pacity to  deal  alone  with  this  problem,  and  to  require  instead  of 
shunning  a  physiological  examination  which  would  indicate  what 
types  the  children  must  be  given  to  read,  and  other  cares  to  be 
taken  at  school  of  their  sight  ?  Thus  only  could  be  stopped  the 
fearful  increase  of  myopism,  which  seems  to  tend  to  make  men  the 
rivals  of  the  fishes  of  the  Kentucky  Mammoth  cave.  Some  say  it 
matters  little  as  long  as  we  can  only  buy  spectacles.  On  this  score 
it  would  be  better  yet  were  we  born  with  this  astride-omament. 
But  myopia,  and  other  eye  affections  of  school  origin,  are  more  than 
physical  disease  and  infirmity  ;  thej  create  most  regrettable  incapa- 
cities, as  of  exercising  many  select  industries  and  most  of  the  fine 
arts.  They  have  also  a  decided  influence  on  the  mode  of  formation 
of  judgment,  which,  in  short,  or  otherwise  ill-sighted  people,  is 
biased  by  the  necessity  of  looking  at  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  are  imagined  or  liked  to  be.  / 

Three  remedies  or  prophylactics  can  be  prescribed  by  the  school 
physician,  with  the  view,  if  not  to  cure  myopia,  at  least  to  stay 
Its  progress.  One  already  hinted  at  is  the  use  of  books  and  other 
prints  whose  types  must  correspond  to  the  visual  accommodation  ; 
another  the  supply  of  an  abundant  and  unique  light  (the  one  com. 
ing  from  the  left  being  preferable);  the  third  to  transfer  most  of  the 
studies,  exercises,  and  amusements  in  the  garden-schools,  summer- 
schools,  natural  history  and  drawing  excursions,  in  which  the  eye 
is  invigorated  in  distant  and  placid  horizons. 

At  the  same  time  the  school  physician  will  have  discovered  other 
defects  of  the  senses  and  of  the  muscular  functions.  Among  them 
the  difference  of  contractility,  therefore  of  liability  of  the  two  hands, 
native  or  resulting  from  the  habit  of  not  using  the  left  when  the 
right  works  or  plays.  A  habit  which  secures  a  ticket  for  later 
hemiplegia,  unless  the  school  physician  makes  the  children  use  both 
hands ;  and  in  case  the  difference  is  proven  extreme  or  progressive 
(by  dynamometry),  he  must  make  the  weak  side  work  for  two. 

An  every  morning  medical  survey  is  expected  from  the  school 
physician ;  first,  as  a  quarantine  measure  against  the  introduction, 
m  the  crowd,  of  children  contaminated  by  zymotic  or  contagious 
diseases,  the  suspected  ones  to  be  kept  under  observation  in  regard 
to  the  pathological  temperatures  and  other  signs  which  precede  the 
specific  symptoms  by  several  days ;  second,  as  a  means  of  discover- 
ing the  simulated  diseases  as  well  as  the  dissimulated  ones  (the  in- 
nocent  being  so  crafty),  as  in  the  following  case  just  come  to  my 
notice :  **A  ten-year-old  school-boy,  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  refused  to  do 
his  writing  lesson  because  he  could  not  lift  his  arm  to  the  desk,  and 
examination  proved  that  his  collar-bone  was  broken.  This  had  hap- 
pened two  days  before,  and  he  had  performed  all  his  other  duties  since, 
sooner  than  acknowledge  the  accident,  for  fear  of  being  punished.'' 
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During  the  session^  and  particularly  at  the  changes  of  season  and 
of  temperature,  it  is  important  to  note  the  effects  of  the  course  of 
studies  on  the  children.  Their  mind,  which  was  a  blank  when  they 
entered  the  class-room,  is  no  sooner  set  to  work  at  intellectual  or 
mathematical  combinations  of  facts,  ideas,  or  figures,  than  the 
rhythm  and  number  of  the  pulsations  are  changed,  th^  heart  beats 
stronger,  the  blood  afflues  to  the  head  through  the  visibly  increased 
calibre  of  the  arteries,  the  volume  of  the  head  is  increased  too;  the 
general  temperature  is  higher,  that  of  the  head  considerably  so, 
sometimes  that  of  one  side  onl^,  or  of  the  base,  whilst  that  of  the 
extremities  has  cooled.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  an  intellectual  per- 
turbation, but  its  action  on  the  physique  cannot  be  overlooked ; 
since  its  frequent  recurrence  every  day  threatens  of  danger. 

In  former  papers  I  have  quoted  the  fate  of  scholars  killed  by  the 
congestive  and  combustive  processes  of  thinking.  Last  fall  another 
was  added  to  the  fatal  list,  the  worthy  grandson  of  the  physiologist 
Richei*and ;  and  this  spring  offers  in  holocaust  the  poet-laureate  of 
Yale  College.  The  New  York  Female  Normal  CoUege  has  its 
martyrology  too ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  our  public  school  has  its 
victims,  since  I  attended  quite  a  number  of  its  children  sick  from 
over-work. 

At  this  point  the  physician  must  interfere  in  education.  Com- 
paring the  present  condition  of  the  functions  to  what  they  were  on 
entering  the  school,  he  sees  what  alterations  have  taken  place.  If 
there  is  any,  he  must  study  the  differences  of  pulse,  respiration, 
temperature,  urea,  etc.,  before  and  after  the  morning  and  evening 
sessions,  and  if  the  differences  found  justify  his  interference,  he 
must  order  the  child  out ;  to  the  garden-school,  summer-school,  in 
drawing  and  natural-history  excursions,  or,  at  least,  several  times 
a  day  up  to  the  solarium^  which  can  easily  be  arranged  on  the  flat- 
tened roof  of  the  school-house. 

Reverting  from  these  hygienic  and  prophylactic  duties  to 
more  educational  ones  the  physician  will  have  to  create  and  or-^ 
ganize. 

5.  The  physiological  training  of  the  senses  and  of  the  hand,  ex- 
ecutors of  thoughts ;  not  as  a  criticism  of  the  intellectual  culture, 
but  as  its  complement. 

(a)  As  early  as  the  primary  department,  the  senses  are  to  be 
trained  to  perceive  phenomena  to  the  utmost  of  their  natural  pre- 
cision, and  the  hand  to  execute  the  dictates  of  the  will  with 
force  or  delicacy,  altogether  with  the  rapidity  of  conduction  of  the 
nerve-apparels.  In  this  class  would  be  developed  the  taste  of  the 
artist,  artisan,  or  cultivator,  and  formed  forever  these  manual  dex- 
terities of  the  hand— prehension,  pression,  pressure,  tacts,  contracts, 
etc.,  whose  excellence  has  prepared  the  success  of  the  mighty  labor- 
ers— Morse,  Gavaret,  Faraday — and  confers  the  sceptre  of  surgery. 

These  natural  treasures  refound  could  be  bestowed  very  cheaply 
among  the  masses  who  need  them  most,  and  where  they  would  raise 
enormously,  Mdthout  further  expense,  the  quality,  beauty,  and  value 
of  all  hand-producers. 

6.  But  as  the  child  progresses  in  his  intellectual  education,  the 
training  of  his  senses  and  hand  must  take  a  more  elevated  form« 
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After  having  operated  unaided,  they  have  to  be  taught  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  instruments  and  methods  which  give  a  farther 
reach  than  nature  to  their  senses,  and  a  more  unerring  power  to  the 
hand  executive  of  the  will. 

By  this  double  acumination  of  the  senses  and  of  the  hand  the  child 
has  strengthened  his  instruction  bv  an  almost  illimited  range  of 
powers  to  do  best  what  he  will  like  best.  Moreover,  besides  having 
been  taught  to  perceive  the  infinite  in  smallness  and  in  magnitude 
(instead  of  only  reading  about  it),  his  philosophy  will  be  proof 
against  the  fooleries  of  the  past ;  and  reacfv  to  tender  to  nature  the 
reverencerit  deserves,  he  will  feel  himself  like  embedded  in  the  con- 
stantly enlarring  realities  and  ideals  of  this  world,  as  in  his  true 
Alma  Mater  University. 

1,  All  the  while  the  school  physician  should  continue  to  keep  his 
record  of  the  vital  powers ;  note  in  graphics  or  in  figures  their  pro- 
gress, retardation  or  retrogression,  pointing  to  the  causes  thereof; 
so  that  when  the  teacher  will  dismiss  the  pupil  with  his  certificate 
of  capacity  in  the  branches  of  learning,  the  manager  of  the  vital 
functions  will  add  a  summary  of  his  physiological  powers  of  percep- 
tion, of  action  and  of  endurance — which  is,  after  all,  the  hard-pan  ot 
all  capacity.  In  a  word,  the  teacher's  certificate  will  tell  what  the 
aspirant  to  manhood  knows,  and  the  physician's  what  he  can  do. 

Make  up  now  the  sum  of  these  individual  powera,  and  that  of  the 
national  powers  requires  only  a  simple  addition.     The  nation   will  -^ 

feel  and  know  her  strength. 

If  anybody  supposes  this  plan  to  be  utopical,  let  him  look  at  its 
partial  realization  in  an  older  or  less  important  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  aimies — in  other  respects  barbarous  organizations 
— are  fifty  years  (I  hope  no  more)  in  advance  of  the  school — an  in- 
strument of  progress  in  other  than  this  respect,  i.  6.,  the  necessity 
of  a  more  physiological  education.  In  proof  of  which  assertion, 
two  instances  forcing  themselves  here,  will  detain  us  but  an  instant, 
and  I  have  done. 

The  expedition  of  Abyssinia  succeeded  only  because  the  medical 
staff  of  the  English  army  had  tested  the  worth  of  every  man  by 
the  method  of  physical  diagnosis,  and  with  the  instruments  of  posi- 
tive observation,  allowing  none  to  join  the  picked  band  whose  tem- 
perature, respiration,  two  pulses  and  cardiography  had  not  given 
normal  results.  So  selected,  the  valor  of  these  men  proved  to  be 
equal  to  their  worth ;  their  heroism  was  natural,  and  the  victor  oi 
Magdala  was  not  Hercules,  but  Esculapius. 

To  this  achievement  of  the  Anglo-Saion  physician  let  us  add 
another  won  by  our  Army  Medical  Corps.  To  Drs.  Woodward, 
Billings,  Baxter,  and  their  associates,  are  due  those  medical  and  sur- 
gical repoits  and  tables  of  vital  statistics  which  demonstrate  (all 
previous  prejudices  notwithstanding)  the  superiority  of  size,  pro- 
poitions,  weight,  and  endurance  in  the  field  and  in  the  hospital  of 
the  neo- American. 

With  a  living  material  more  numerous  and  more  sensitive  to  the 
changes  to  be  observed,  when  will  the  American  school  be  able  to 
show  something  like  this  last  triumph  of  army  medical  science  ? 
When  school  physicians  will  not  be  confined  to  look  at  the  privies. 
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instead  of  playing  in  education  a  part  much  more  important  for 
society  at  large  than  that  of  the  surgeon  in  the  army.  This  im- 
provement will  commence  when  the  Laplaces,  Aragos,  Cuviers, 
Humboldts,  Virehows,  and  Littres  of  this  country  will  be  the  school 
authorities. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  old  motors  have  ceased  to  move, 
when  credoes  are  replaced  by  analyses  ;  when  the  duty  of  working 
at  his  best  becomes  general ;  when,  in  order  to  wort,  everybody 
needs  his  physiological  aptitudes  to  be  trained  as  productive  ca- 
pacities ;  when  the  public  and  private  records  of  the  school  will 
alone  furnish  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  each  and  of  all. 

Who  will  take  the  duty  in  charge  ? 

It  may  be  considered  hard  for  men  who  have  spent  in  studies 
more  than  a  third  of  their  probable  career  to  devote  the  rest  to  a 
part  of  their  profession  so  little  remunerative,  and  so  fraught  with 
enmities.  But  these  considerations — though  strongly  appealing  to 
egotism — are  powerless  against  the  fiat  of  a  ripe  idea.  Tne  idea  of 
a  more  physiological  education  has  ripened  out  of  the  failure  of 
scholastic  and  classical  education,  like  a  rich  kernel  bursts  in  leaves 
and  fruit  out  of  half-rotten  manure. 

The  irrepressible  want  of  n^dern  times  is  that  all  men  be  edu- 
cated ;  all  educated  men  must  work ;  education  must  prepare  them 
to  work  at  their  natural  best ;  this  preparation  is  obtained  best  by 
a  physiological  training ;  physicians  alone  can  carry  that  training 
and  give  a  scientific  authenticity  to  its  record ;  it  must  be  done, 
therefore  they  must  do  it ;  because — above  other  causes — ^the  folly 
of  to-day  is  the  wisdom  of  to-mon'ow. 

A  word  more  and  I  close  this  invitation  to  physicians  to  take 
their  natural  part  in  education.  Some  put  the  ricnes  of  this  country 
in  its  mines,  some  in  its  commerce,  some  in  its  manufactures,  some 
in  its  immeasurable  breadstuff,  some  in  its  inexhaustible  herds ;  but 
do  not  believe  them.  The  true  riches  of  this  country — without 
which  all  others  are  like  chips  in  the  mouth  of  the  hungry — are  our 
children,  if  physiologically  educated. 

If  I  have  imparted  to  you  my  conviction,  you  will  name  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  practicability  of  the  intervention  of  physi- 
cians in  education,  and  to  report  on  the  same  at  your  next  meeting. 


Moral  CUltUTO  is  of  far  more  value  to  every  human  being, 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life,  than  intellectual  culture.  If 
our  public  schools  are  to  fit  the  people  for  a  correct  life,  it  is  more 
important  that  they  be  schools  of  correct  morals  than  that  they 
should  excel  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  grammar.  Once  the  original  American 
people  believed  the  public  schools  were  the  safeguard  of  our  repub- 
ucan  institutions ;  they  were  right.  Then  our  schools  taught  more 
of  good  manners,  ''  the  lesser  morals,"  and  of  morality,  than  they 
did  of  mere  book  knowledge. — JE  0.  Haven^  D.D.^  LL.D,^  N.  M 
Journal  of  lAteratu/re, 


THE  COST  OF  DRINKING  HABITS. 

Dr.  Edward  YouDg,  Chief  of  the  Oovemment  Bureaa  of  Statis. 
tics,  reports  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  27th,  1878. 
The  only  official  information  I  am  able  to  afford,  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  spirituons,  yinons,  and  fermented  Uqaors,  is  derived 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  showing 
the  quantity  of  spirits  and  beer  on  which  duty  was  pidd ;  and  from 
the  returns  to  this  Bureau  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of 
spuits  and  wines  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  figures  are 
respectively  as  follows : 

Distilled  spirits,  exclusive  of  brandy  made  from 

fruit,  withdrawn  for  consumption  during  the 

year  ended  June  30,  1877    .     .  *.     .     .     .  56,848,525  sails. 

Fermented  liquors,  paying  a  tax  of  $1  per  barrel       9,074,306  bbls. 

Imposts  of  Liquobs  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1877. 

Spirits   of  all  kinds 1,386,670  galls. 

Wines  in  casks  and  bottles,  computed  in  gallons       5,723,469     '^ 
Native  wines,  brandy,  etc.,  made  from  the  grape 
and  other  fruit,  and  made  wines    ....     quantity  unknown. 

From  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
1877,  the  iollowing  data  are  obtained  : 

Amount  received  from  retail  liquor-dealers  paying  a 

special  tax  of  $25  each, $3,840,469 

Amount  received  from  wholesale  liquor-dealers  paying 

a  special  tax  of  $100  each, 449,729 

It  will  be  seen*  that  the  total  number  of  retail  dealers  in  the  year 
indicated  was  153,618 ;  and  of  wholesale  dealers,  4,497. 

The  average  amount  sold  by  each  is  unknown,  but  is  estimated  as 
follows : 

153,618  retail  dealers;  average  sales, $3,000  each,  .     .  $460,854,000 
4,497  wholesale  dealers ;  average  sales,  $30,000  each,      134,910,000 

$595,764,000 

Another  estimate  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  annually 
expended  in  the  United  States  for  liquors  is  as  follows : 

Whiskey  and  other  spirits,  56,848,525  gallons,  at  $6 

retail, $341,091,150 

Fermented  liquors,  9,074,306  barrels,  at  $20  retail,      .     181,486,120 
Imported  brandy  and  other  spirits,  1,386,670  gallons, 
at  $10  retail, 13,866,700 
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Imported  wines,  5,723,469  gallons,  at  $6  retail,       .    .       34,340,815 
Domestic  wines,  brandies,  etc., 26,000,000 

1695,784,786 

If  the  foregoing  estimates  are  not  excessive,  it  is  evident  that  the 
direct  cost  of  the  drinking  habits  of  this  country  exceeds  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  five  million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  about  thirteen 
dollars  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  U  nited  States ! 

£normouB  as  is  this  expenditure,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
there  has  been  a  decrease,  not  only  per  head,  but  in  the  aggregate, 
which  a  few  years  ago  exceeded  six  hundred  million  dollars,  being 
an  average  of  about  $16  per  capita. —  Temperance  Advocate. 


Convalescence* — ^The  apj^etite  of  the  convalescent  is  fitful  and 
capricious  ;  yet  his  friends  insist  upon  stuffing  him  at  all  sorts  of 
odd  hours,  as  if  he  were  destined  to  fill  a  tureen  de  foie  graa.  Be- 
tween breakfast  and  luncheon  he  must  swallow  some  raw  meat- 
juice  and  a  glass  of  wine ;  at  three  P.  M.  he  must  take  some  strong 
jelly ;  between  dinner  and  bed-time  he  has  to  face  beef  tea,  ana 
during  the  night-watches  he  is  dosed  with  Leibig's  Extractum 
Oarnis.  An  attack  of  biliousness  soon  follows,  which  has  to  be 
relieved  by  cooling  but  unpleasant  medicines.  The  doctor  tells  him 
that  he  never  intended  him  to  be  overfed  in  such  a  manner,  and 
reads  him  a  long  lecture  on  the  incapability  of  the  stomach  to  re- 
spond to  too  frequent  calls  upon  its  energies.  In  place  of  being 
over-gorged  he  is  now  over-tonicked,  until  a  buzzing  in  the  head 
and  sudden  deafness  demand  rest  for  the  system  from  medical  pick- 
me-ups.  There  is  yet  one  more  torture  in  store  for  him.  He  is  sent 
abroad.  According  to  the  time  of  year,  a  German  watering-place, 
or  an  Anglicized  town  in  the  south  of  France,  is  selected  as  the  scene 
of  his  banishment.  The  necessary  arrangements  before  leaving 
home  harass  him  beyond  measure.  Even  were  he  in  good  healtli 
they  would  prove  a  considerable  burden.  Wearied  out  by  these 
preliminary  worries,  he  starts  upon  a  long  and  tiring  journey,  reach- 
ing his  destination  more  dead  than  alive.  To  be  treated  like  a  child 
by  his  courier,  humiliates  and  annoys  him ;  yet  he  is  perfectly  help- 
less in  his  hands.  Likely  enough,  wet  weather,  or  the  mistral  hails 
his  aiTival.  Sad,  indeed,  is  then  his  lot.  Confined  to  the  house,  as 
he  lies  all  day  in  his  one  sitting-room,  he  wishes  himself  back  in  his 
comfortable  English  home,  with  its  choice  of  rooms  and  domestic 
interests. — Saturday  Review, 


The  New  Baby. — Nurse:  "Is  it  a  Chennan  or  an  Enklish 
pany?" 

Lady :  "  Well,  I  don't  know.  Tou  see  she  was  born  in  England, 
but  my  husband  is  Gei-man." 

Nurse:  "Ach,  soh.  Zen  ve  vill  vait  to  see  vat  lenkvetch  she 
viU  schbeak,  and  zen  ve  vill  know." — Punch. 
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The  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  continues  to  receive  deserved  attention  by  the 
Trustees  of  that  institution.  The  volume  of  Essays  on  Hospital 
Construction,  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  eminent  students  of  the 
subject  in  this  country,  published  two  years  ago,*  was  an  unusually 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject — ^including 
heating  and  ventilation  as  an  essential  part  which  the  pamphlet  of 
ninety  pages,  now  before  us,  treats  of  exclusively.f  It  consists  ot 
a  concise  statement  of  the  physics  of  heating  and  ventilation,  in  con- 
junction with  deductions  from  the  skilled  observations  of  Surgeon 
D.  L.  Huntington,  U.  S.  Army,  upon  the  heating  and  ventilation  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington ;  and  a  brief  report 
from  the  same  institution,  by  W.  M.  Mew,  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
giving  experimental  determinations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
organic  impurities  found  in  the  air  of  the  wards ;  and  a  record  of  ob- 
servations on  ventilation  of  the  Barnes  Hospital,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  1876.  These  official  reports  are  followed  by  the  recorded 
experiments  and  observations  of  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  in  that  institution,  and  an  examina^ 
tion  of  air  for  carbonic  acid,  showing  percentage  by  volume,  by 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood,  M.D. 

These  reports  and  observations  are  annotated  by  Dr.  Billings  in 
their  several  parts  and  bearings  on  the  different  means  used,  and  the 
varying  degrees  of  excellence  attained  in  the  results.  His  conclu- 
sions are  that  he  would  not  employ  exclusively  any  one  system  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  at  first,  at  any  rate,  because — 

I.  He  is  not  sufficiently  assured  of  the  superiority  of  any  one 
system  of  minor  details  above  all  others,  to  be  willing  to  recom- 
mend its  exclusive  adoption,  having  never  seen  any  system  in  actual 
use  which  could  not  in  some  way  be  improved.  He  does  not,  there- 
fore, look  for  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  this  case. 

*  See  The  SAmrARiAN,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  181,  et  seq. 

f  Report  on  Heating  and  Ventilation;  prepared  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltunore,  Md.  By  John  S.  Billings,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army, 
1878. 
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11.  By  careful  and  scientific  trial  of  several  different  systems, 
the  hospital  will  be  able  to  settle,  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision, 
some  of  the  vexed  questions  with  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency 
and  economy  of  various  plans,  and  this  at  comparatively  small 
expense. 

m.  This  hospital  is  to  contribute,  among  other  things,  to  edu- 
cation. It  should  be  able  to  show  various  methods  and  their  results ; 
it  should  be  a  sort  of  laboratory  of  heating  and  ventilation.  From 
personal  examination  of  numerous  methods  employed  in  the  principal 
hospitals  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  he  divides  the  causes  of 
failure  into  six  classes :  1.  Want  of  proper  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent contamination  of  the  air — from  sewer  and  illuminating  gases, 
organic  emanations,  etc.  2.  Insufficient  areas  ot  flues,  for  both  fresh 
and  foul  air.  3.  Improper  aiTangeraent  of  flues  in  regard  to  cur- 
rents, etc.  4.  Disregard  of  the  power  and  direction  of  prevailing 
winds.  5.  Neglect  or  carelessness  in  the  application  of  means 
at  hand,  owing  partly  to  a  desire  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
6.  Want  of  intelligent  and  continuous  supervision.  These  consider- 
ations should  be  kept  in  view,  no  matter  what  the  system  employ 
ed ;  for,  however  perfect  an  apparatus  may  be,  or  complete  the  auto- 
matic action,  frequent  intelligent  supervision  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  success.  The  details  comprehend  the  apparatus  for  applying 
hot  water,  at  low  temperature,  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical means  for  the  main  administration  building,  apothecaries* 
building,  nurses'  home,  superintendent's  residence,  kitchen,  and 
hospital  wards ;  and  low-pressure  steam  heat  for  the  amphitheatre 
and  bath-houses. 

The  ventilation  of  each  building  will  be  effected,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  by  open  fire-places,  aspirating  chimneys,  or  ridge 
ventilators.  For  accelerating  ventilation,  high-pressure  steam  coils 
are  to  be  used  in  the  aspirating  shafts  or  boxes,  and  a  fan  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  with  suitable  ducts.  Of  the  use  of  the  fan  in  ventila- 
tion Dr.  Billings  attaches  especial  importance  to  the  size  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  air-ducts,  as,  according  to  his  observation,  failures  in  it's 
application  have  been  much  more  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  these 
adjuvants  than  of  any  particular  pattern  of  fan.  The  plan  of  the 
ducts  should  be  arranged  first,  and  the  size  of  the  fan  be  propor- 
tioned to  them  afterwards. 

Hospital  Laundry  Machinery.— Among  the  most  import- 
ant of  recent  improvements  in  hospital  labor  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  called,  is  power  machinery  for  laundry  purposes.  It  is 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  advocated 
steam  and  boiling  water,  with  appropriate  appurtenances,  as  efficient 
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means  of  disinfecting  clothing.  We  are  glad  to  be  informed  that 
the  wooden  tubs  and  machines  heretofore  used  for  such  purposes 
in  hotels  and  hospitals  are  now  being  superseded  by  iron  machines 
— the  parts  with  which  the  clothing  comes  in  contact  being  thor- 
oughly galvanized.  The  "  Smith  Patent  Cylindrical  Washer,"  in 
particular,  manufactured  by  Janes  &  Eirtland,  New  York,  now  used 
at  Hoffinan  Island,  New  York  Quarantine,  in  several  of  the  State 
insane  asylums,  and  some  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  fulfils  the  double  purpose  of  cleanliness  and  safety  to  a 
degree  which  we  believe  is  unequalled  by  any\Other  machine.  It  is 
perfectly  tight,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
both  steam  and  hot  water — emptying  and  refilling  at  pleasure — with- 
out opening  the  lid  or  other  exposure.  With  a  competent  person  in 
charge,  the  infected  clothing  of  a  ship-load  of  emigrants,  or  of  sev- 
eral  hundred  hospital  patients,  may  be  effectually  purified  and  thor. 
oughly  washed  in  a  few  hours  at  most,  with  but  very  few  hands, 
which,  under  any  other  process,  would  require  destruction,  or  several 
days'  labor  by  many  individuals. 

The  Oerm  Theory  of  Disease* — Of  much  that  has  been 

written  on  this  subject  within  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the  most  con- 
siderable  book  on  it  is  the  one  by  Dr.  Maclagan.*  The  author  states 
in  his  preface  that  the  "  one  object  which  he  has  in  view  is  to  rescue 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  from  what  he  considers  a  false  and 
misleading  position,  and  to  give  to  it  its  true  and  legitimate  stand- 
ing as  a  pathological  question."  He  discards  at  the  outset  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  germs  ever  originate  de  novo^  as  having  no 
necessary  connection  with  their  agency  in  the  cause  and  propaga- 
tion of  disease.  "  The  theory  is,"  as  he  defines  it,  "  that  many  dis- 
eases are  due  to  the  presence  and  propagation  in  the  system  of 
minute  organisms  having  no  part  or  share  in  its  normal  economy." 
But  "  in  the  case  of  only  two  diseases,  relapsing  fever  and  splenic 
fever,  have  foreign  organisms  been  detected  in  the  blood ;  and  the 
relation  which  these  bear  to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  during 
whose  course  they  occur  is  matter  of  diveraity  of  opinion."  Not- 
withstanding, the  author  avouches  the  germ  theory  in  its  entirety, 
and  proceeds  to  support  it  by  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  specific  fevers  by  the  physical  effects  of  the  myriads 
of  organisms  living  in  and  upon  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  emaci- 
ation, thirst,  rapidity  of  circulation,  and  preternatural  heat  of 
fever  are  explained  by  an  elaboration  of  the  theory  :  the  germs  eat 

*  The  Qerm  Theory  applied  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Dis- 
ease— the  Special  Fevers.  By  T.  Maclagan,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  258.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     $8.00. 
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up  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  and  drink  up  the  water  of  the  blood, 
which  are  necessary  to  sustain  and  nourish  the  body ;  and  this  rapid 
removal  of  the  material  requisite  to  nutrition  accelerates  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  this,  added  to  the  consumption  of  tissue 
(by  the  germs)  accounts  for  the  elevation  of  temperature — condi- 
tions common  to  all  specific  fevers.      But  inasmuch  as  the   germs 
are  said  to  increase  in  numbers  proportionally  with  the  progress  of 
morbid  phenomena,  how  any  recoveries  whatever  ever  take  place 
is  not  explained.    Moreover,  the  author  should  not  have  omitted  to 
remark  that  in  the  highest  conditions  of  health,  and  at  every  period 
of  life,  myriads  of  bacterian  geims — ^wholly  undistinguishable  from 
those  to  which  he  would  limit  the  theoiy — infest  the  body,  in  the 
interstices  of  the  tissues,  the  elementary  parts,  and  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  internal  sui'faces.      Millions  are  always  present  on  the 
tongue  and  throughout  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  all,  apparently, 
in  a  dormant  condition,  and  without   any  connection  with  or  in- 
fluence on  the  living  germinal  matter  of  the  tissues  themselves,  so 
long  as  these  latter  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 
*    But  under  unhealthy  conditions :  if  the  alimentary  secretions  be- 
come deranged,  as,  for  example,  in  the  indigestions  of  infants  arti- 
ficially fed,  in  the  aphthous  infiammations  of  the  mouth,  the  sore 
throat  of  scarlet  fever,  the  membranes  of  diphtheria,  the  suppu- 
rating surfaces  of  wounds,  or  in  abscess,  the  intestinal  track  in 
cholera,  and   probably  in  the  blood  of  yellow  fever,  et  id  genus 
amne^  the  germs  flourish,  and  so   long   as    morbid  conditions  ob- 
tain.— ^Prevent  the  morbid  conditions  by  better  protection  against 
infantile  indigestions,  it  maybe;  or  suppuration,  as  Professor  Lister 
does,  by  the  use  of  antiseptics ;  or  the  whole  category  of  filth  dis- 
eases, by  cleanliness ;  infantile  contagions,  by  isolation ;  small-pox, 
by  vaccination,  etc.,  for  the  list  might  be  much  extended ;  or  when 
they  have  not  been  prevented,  arrest  their  course  by  appropriate 
treatment,  as  it  may  be  and  often  is  arrested :    under  all  such  cir- 
cumstances of  both   prevention  and  recovery,  though   the  germs 
swarm  as  the  dust  in  the  air,  though  inhaled  with  the  breath,  swal- 
lowed with  food  or  water,  enter  the  body  and  the  blood  in  what- 
ever way  they  may,  as  they  unquestionably  do  in  various  ways — in 
myriads— disassociated  from  precedent  unhealthy  conditions,  they 
are  powerless  for   evil.     Organic  matter,  in  a  putrescent  state, 
whether  within  or  without  the  body,  is  alike  promotive  of  disease 
and  the  presence  of  organic  germs.    But  the  relation  of  these  germs 
and  disease  to  one  another  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  hereof, 
the  same  as  that  of  vultures  and  dead  animals ;  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  less  reasonable  to  regard  the  vultures  as  the  cause  of 
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the  death  of  the  animals  in  the  one  case,  than  the  genns  the  cause 
of  the  disease  in  the  other.  But  to  all  those  who  would  have  a 
summary  of  the  germ  theory,  understand  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  support — and  all 
physicians  require  this  knowledge — ^Dr.  Alaclagan's  book  is  com- 
mended. 

Visions :  A  Study  of  False  Sight,  is  a  posthumous  work 

by  the  late  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  the  author  of  **  Sex  in 
Education,*'  and  the  "  Building  of  a  Brain."*  This  work  was  written 
by  the  author  while  suffering  from  the  painful  disease  which  ended 
his  life.  An  introduction  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
conciliates  the  favorable  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subject  by 
an  interesting  obituary  notice  of  this  exceptionally  successful  prac- 
titioner, accomplished  scholar,  and  acute  thinker  of  America's  lit- 
erary capital. 

But  the  book  is  worthy  of  attention  for  its  own  sake.  Written 
in  an  unusually  perspicuous  style,  cautiously  scientific  in  its  investi- 
gations and  inductions,  rich  in  illustrations  and  data  drawn  from 
the  writer's  own  observation  and  experience,  and  graphically  nar- 
rated, while  copious  extracts  are  made  from  the  recorded  observations 
of  others,  Dr.  Clarke  has  left  us,  in  this  volume  of  315  pages,  a 
fascinating  work,  which  carries  the  reader  along  without  difficulty 
into  a  careful  study,  not  of  false  sight  only,  but  of  true  sight  as 
well ;  or,  at  least,  of  the  mental  processes  which  accompany  and 
complete  the  act  of  vision.  A  generation  ago  Dr.  Clarke  would 
have  been  called  a  materialist ;  but  while  he  accepts  as  true  in  re- 
gard to  most  of  the  intellectual  processes  the  conclusions  of  the 
eminent  mental  physiologists  of  our  day;  and  while  in  treating  of 
vision,  with  its  relative  subjects  of  memory,  association,  and  volition 
— most  intellectual,  as  well  as  cursory  processes  are  shown  to  be 
purely  automatic — ^there  is  always  a  point  in  the  reasoning  where 
materialistic  hypotheses  do  not  prevail,  and  the  existence  of  the 
egOy  the  conscious  reason  and  will  of  man,  the  free  soul  that  guides 
and  directs  the  wondrous  framework  and  mechanism  of  our  human- 
ity, is  assumed.  Vision  is  shown  to  be  a  process,  not  of  photog- 
raphy merely,  but  of  telegraphy  from  one  nerve-centre  to  another 
in  the  brain,  until  the  objective  sight  is  turned  into  a  subjective 
picture  which  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  thinking  soul.  The 
various  telegraphic  stations  more  directly  concerned  are  the  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  the  angular  g3rrus,  and  the  frontal  lobes.     The 

*  With  an  Introduction  and  Memorial  Sketch  by  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes, 
M.D.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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retinal  impression  is  instantaneously  conveyed  to  the  tubercula 
qnadrigemina,  where,  by  some  unknown  mechanical,  chemical, 
thermal,  or  electric  change ;  or  by  innumerable  changes  corres- 
ponding to  the  innumerable  shades  and  points  of  the  object 
seen,  it  is  co-ordinated  in  the  nerve-cells  of  this  organ  with  a 
picture  or  symbol  conveyed  to  the  next  station,  the  angular 
gyrus,  where  it  becomes  a  full  sensory  impression.  From  this 
station  it  is,  by  a  similar  automatic  process,  conveyed  to  various 
centres  of  intellection  in  the  frontal  lobes,  and  becomes  an  irra- 
tional picture  or  apperception.  Now  these  stations  are  all,  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  telegraph  lines,  consisting  of  nerve-fibres, 
connected,  in  relations  of  co-ordination  and  subordination,  with 
nerve-centres  of  attention,  habit,  association,  emotion,  common  sen- 
sation, and  volition ;  and  the  whole  complex  mechanism  is  kept  in 
motion  by  the  blood  supply  from  the  vaso-motor  centre.  Normal 
vision  depends  entirely  on  the  retinal  impression  thrown  into  the 
eye  by  an  external  object.  Abnormal  vision  may  be  induced  by 
various  kinds  of  irritation  within  the  brain ;  by  the  action  of 
drugs,  the  insufficiency  or  excess  of  the  blood  supply,  the  excite- 
ment of  emotion,  and  even  by  an  act  of  volition,  aided  by  ex^ 
pectant  attention,  habit,  and  association.  An  external  object  not 
instantaneously  apprehended  by  the  centre  of  sensory  impressions 
may  suffice  to  put  the  whole  automatic  system  into  motion,  the 
final  effect  being  controlled  by  internal  forces.  Sometimes  a  mere 
vision  of  the  fancy  or  imagination  is  induced,  but  in  rare  cases 
sensory  pictures  are  induced  precisely  similar  in  character  to  those 
occasioned  by  exteiiial  objects,  and  indistinguishable  from  them. 
A  few  diagrams  make  the  author's  views  and  hypotheses  clear  to 
the  reader,  and  each  actual  case  cited  is  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  principles.  The  field  of  view  includes  the 
visions  of  disease,  dreaming,  monomania,  epilepsy,  delirium ;  those 
induced  by  the  action  of  various  drugs,  including  alcohol;  the 
visions  of  saints  and  enthusiasts;  and,  not  least  in  interest,  those 
of  the  death-bed.  While  certain  technical  terms  of  physiology 
are  used  in  the  book,  any  general  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  mental  culture  will  enjoy  this  theory  of  false  and  true  sight. 

Population  of  the  City  of  Providence,  January  i,  i878, 

enumerated  under  the  direction  of  E.  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  City  Regis- 
,  trar  (Report  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen),  shows: 
Population,  99,682 ;  dwelling-houses,  13,879 ;  tenements,  24,805 ; 
unoccupied  tenements,  2,672;  families,  22,133;  families  to  each 
dwelling,  1.59 ;  persons  to  each  dwelling,  7.18 ;  pei*sons  to  each 
family,  4.50 ;   undccupied  dwelling-houses,  638.      Compared  with 
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1875,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  604  dwellinsr-houses,  512  fami- 
lies,  and  317  unoccupied  dwelling-houses;  and  a  decrease  of  993  in 
population,  since  June  1,  1875,  when  it  waa  100,675.  The  decrease 
is  briefly  attributed  to  the  unusual  depression  which  has  existed  for 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  causing  many  persons  to  go  to  their 
homes  in  the  country,  where  they  can  live  cheaper.  "  It  is  probable 
tbat  the  changes  in  the  population  produced  by  it  have  reached  an 
end.  The  number  of  births  have  constantly  exceeded  the  number 
of  deaths ;  and  whether  business  revives  immediately  or  not,  the 
population  of  the  city  must  increase  from  this  time,  unless  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  exceeds  the  number  of  births. 

"  As  every  city  within  my  knowledge,  without  exception,  esti- 
mates its  population  as  having  largely  increased  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  results  of  our  census  may  be  a  suggestive  hint  that  such 
increased  estimates  may,  possibly,  be  not  well  founded."  A  hint 
which  the  editor  of  The  Sanitabun  earnestly  endorses,  and  com- 
mends to  correspondents. 

Chicago,  1877.* — Population,  439,976.  Mortality,  exclusive 
of  713  premature  and  still  births,  8,026— ratio  per  1,000,  18.24.  A 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  547.  Chief  causes  o/ death: 
Zymotic  diseases  killed  2,519,  or  35.71  per  cent,  of  all  who  died.  \ 

Of  these,  scarlet  fever  killed  819;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  812 ;  diph-  -j 

theria,  331 ;  croup,  230 ;  typhoid  fever,  159.     Consumption  killed 
773 ;  pneumonia,  313.     The  disease  which,  of  all  others,  has  con- 
tinued to  give  the  Health  Department  the  most  concern  has  been 
scarlatina,  which  has  prevailed  for  two  years.      The  number  of 
deaths  from  it  in  1876  was  791 ;  1877,  810.      Number  of  cases 
reported  for  the  two  years,  2,205;  fatal,  36.73  per  cent.     According 
to  its  usual  wont,  it  has  been  most  fatal  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
which  is  most  filthy — regardless  of  crowding  :  74,019  of  the  popu- 
lation living  in  filthy  wards,  gave  40.96  per  cent,  of  the  mortality 
from  z3'^motic  diseases,  while  having  lOJ^  persons  to  the  acre  ;  75,261 
living  in  cleanly  wards,  with  a  population  of  30 J^  to  the  acre,  gave 
only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much,  or  23.57  per  cent.     Diph- 
theria :  of  122  houses  in  which  it  prevailed,  but  13  only  were  in 
good  sanitary  condition ;  the  others  were  deficient  in  ventilation, 
plumbing  arrangements,  or  in  some  other  particulars  filthy.   Defect- 
ive house  drainage  is  a  prevailing  evil.     A  good  many  old  privy 
vaults  are  still  tolerated  in  the  filthiest  parts  of  the  city,  aggravat- 
ing the  difficulty  of  effective  scavenging,  and  promoting  disease. 
The  remainder  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  brief  but  intelligent 

*  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for  the  year 
1877.     Oscar  C.  DeWolfl,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 
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reports  on  water  supply,  sanitary  police,  food  inspections,  removal 
of  dead  animals,  small-pox,  and  nuisances.  A  table  of  births  regis- 
tered is  appended,  but  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  completeness,  and 
is  of  no  statistical  value. 

Dayton,*  with  an  estimated  population  of  37,000  for  the  year 
ending  December  81,  1871,  reports  :  Births  recorded,  presumed  to 
be  "  practically  correct,"  932 — 25.18  per  1,000;  2>«a^A«,  exclusive 
of  75  brought  to  the  city  for  interment,  and  40  still-births,  424. 
Ratio  per  1,000,  11.45.  A  table  is  appended  showing  the  annual 
ratio  of  deaths  for  thirty-two  cities,  in  which  Dayton  ranks  next  to 
St.  Louis  (which  gives  11.32),  and  the  Health  Officer  felicitates  him- 
self and  the  City  Council  on  the  comparative  results.  But  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  all  such  comparisons  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  making  up  mortality  statistics.  Had  Dayton 
included,  as  all  ought  to,  and  most  cities  do,  those  brought  to  the 
city  for  interment  (inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  of  their  own  popu- 
lation who  have  died  away),  her  ratio  would  read  14  per  1,000,  in- 
stead of  11.45.  But  this  in  no  respect  detracts  from  the  assiduous 
attention  and  commendable  zeal  of  the  Health  Officer,  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  sanitary  administration.  The  good  re- 
sults are  best  shown  by  the  small  proportion  of  zymotic  diseases — 
82,  or  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Notwithstanding, 
among  these,  typhoid  fever,  13,  and  diphtheria,  11,  show  persistent 
criminal  mortality  in  neglected  filth.  The  suggestions  of  the  Health 
Officer  in  this  regard,  under  sewage  matters,  streets  and  alleys, 
slaughter-houses  and  pig-pens,  and  water  supply,  the  city  authori- 
ties would  do  well  to  heed. 

Rochester  Water  Supply. f— Already  the  readers  of  Thb 
Sanitarian  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  Rochester 
Health.  Department  to  secure  a  pure  water  supply.  Two  years  ago 
numerous  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  traced  to  impure  well-water, 
to  wells  which  were  in  proximity  to  privy  vaults  and  cesspools  in 
that  city.  The  fishy  odor  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  water  had  caused 
considerable  alarm  among  the  people,  and  uneasiness  among  some 
of  the  physicians ;  this  was  set  at  rest,  and  the  true  source  of  the 
mischief  traced  by  the  investigations  of  Professor  LattimorcJ  The 

*  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  City  Council  for  the 
year  ending  February  28th,  1878.     Thomas  L.  Neal,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 

f  Report  to  the  Executive  Board  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1868.  By  S.  A.  Lattimore, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  the  University  of  Rochester. 
Rochester:  N.  Y. 

X  The  Sanitabian,  Vol.  5,  pp.  828  and  384. 
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report  now  under  consideration  is  not  only  a  full  verification  of  his 
previous  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  poisonous  well-water,  and  the 
innocuousness  of  the  fishy  odors  and  uncertain  causes  which  have 
occasionally  given  rise  to  them  in  storage  reservoirs,  but  an  unusu- 
ally valuable  summary  of  the  results  of  water  analysis  in  general,  and 
of  Hemlock  Lake  ^ater  in  particular.  But  now  "  this  city  may  well 
congratulate  itself  on  possessing  a  water  supply  beyond  suspicion 
of  sewage  contamination,  and  which  does  not  even  require  filtering. 
As  to  well-water,  once  contaminated — and  all  our  wells  are  in  dan- 
ger— purification,  by  any  means,  to  a  degree  of  safety,  is  impossi- 
ble."   And— 

^'  The  time  is  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  tjtie  ex- 
istence of  any  considerable  amount  of  several  of  the  zymotic  dis- 
eases in  any  city  which  can,  at  any  cost,  command  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water,  shall  be  held  by  intelligent  men  as  evidence 
of  gross  and  criminal  neglect  of  all  known  sanitary  laws.  In  the 
light  of  such  knowledge  should  this  important  municipal  trust  be 
administered."  A  sentiment  which  all  true  sanitarians  will  heartily 
endorse. 

Long  Island  City. — Mr.  EDrros :  Permit  an  occasional  suf. 
ferer  from  the  vile  stenches  which  emanate  from  Newtown  Creek 
to  thank  The  Sanitabiak  (September  number)  for  its  vigorous 
denunciation  of  that  intolerable  nuisance. 

Will  nothing  but  a  pestilence,  fatal  as  that  of  Grenada,  arouse 
the  authorities  and  the  people  of  Long  Island  City  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  peril  to  which  they  are  exposed  ? 

A  Gatling  gun,  veering  with  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  even 
sweeping  the  field  to  the  leeward,  would  be  comparatively  merciful 
in  its  operation  to  the  morbific  influences  which  often  saturate  and 
contaminate  the  air  of  Hunter's  Point  and  vicinity. 

The  writer,  living  nearly  three  miles  to  the  north  of  that  detesta- 
ble region,  can  testify  to  the  sickening  exhalations  which  taint  every 
southern  breeze,  and  especially  so  when  an  ebb  tide  lays  naked  and 
bare  the  black  and  slimy  sides  and  bottom  of  Newtown  Creek ; 
then  come  odors  and  baneful  influences  from  which  Dante  might 
have  borrowed  horrors  which  would  have  lent  additional  pungency 
to  his  imagery  of  hell. 

*^  Lay  on,  Macduff,"  etc.,  until  the  people  who  suffer  and  die  of 
fiUth  diseases  are  '*  taught  the  reason  why,"  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
avoid  them.  Astobian. 

Sept.  1, 1878. 


Death-rates  per  1,000  Inhabitants,  annually,  from  all 
causes ;  and  from  causes  which  are  usually  pre- 
ventable. 
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Foreign  Mortality. — ^Ratio  per  1,000  inhabitants  annnallj. 
August  11-17  :  London,  22.1 ;, Glasgow,  21.2;  Liverpool,  33.0;  Bir- 
mingham, 33.2 ;  Manchester,  26.2 ;  Dublin,  29.2 ;  Leeds,  31.0 ; 
Sheffield,\26.5  ;  Edinburgh,  18.7 ;  Bristol,  23.5  ;  Belfast,  28.8 ;  Brad- 
ford, 28.2 ;  Salford,  32.2 ;  Newcastle,  29.2 ;  Hull,  34.6.  August 
4-10  :  Amsterdam,  26.8;  Rotterdam,  33.5  ;  The  Hague,  26.  August 
10-16:  Paris,  23.9.  August  2-8:  Lyons,  28.4.  Month  of  July: 
Marseilles,  36.7.  June  16-30:  Lille,  21.1.  August  1-7:  Havre, 
20.3.  July  28  to  August  3  :  Berlin,  29.1.  August  4-10:  Hamburg, 
27.7;  Breslau,  42.8 ;  Munich,  39.4  ;  Dresden,  32.6.  August  11-17': 
Cologne,  32.6  ;  Leipzig,  27.  August  4-10:  Koenigsberg,  36.5.  Au- 
gust 11-17:  Frankfortron-the-Main,  21.9.  August,  4-10:  Hanover, 
32.2  ;  Bremen,  18.3.  August  11-17  :  Dantzig,  29.7.  August  4-10 
Stuttgart,  21.4  ;  Strasbourg,  35.7  ;  Nuremberg,  27.7  ;  Barmen,  20.8 
Magdeburg,  25.8  ;  Altona,  29.1 ;  Elberfeld,  26.6  ;  Dusseldorf,  39.2 
Stettin,  31.4 ;  Chemnitz,  29.5;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  28.2.  August  11-17 
Brussels,  24.2  ;  An  vers,  20.3 ;  Gand,  32.2 ;  Liege,  19.3.  August  4-10: 
Vienna,  22.2;  Buda-Pesth,  37.4 ;  Prague,  22.0;  Trieste,  35.4 ;  Lem- 
berg,  21.4.  August  7-13:  Copenhagen,  33.7.  August  4-10:  Stock- 
holm, 30.9.;  Christiania,  18.4.  July  28  to  August  3:  St.  Peters- 
burg, 40.0.  August  4-10:  Warsaw,  32.8;  Odessa,  74.0.  July  16-22: 
Naples,  31.4.  Month  of  June:  Milan,  15.5.  July  28  to  August  3: 
Turin,  23.4.  Month  of  June:  Genoa,  22.1.  August  4-10:  Venice, 
18.1.  Month  of  June:  Bologna,  22.9.  August  4-10;  Bucharest, 
32.1.  July  28  to  August  3:  Alexandria,  53.5.  May  16-31:  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  71.7.  June  30  to  July  6  :  Calcutta,  24.4.  July  10-16  : 
Bombay,  37.8.     June  22-28 :  Madras,  34.6. 

TeUow  Fever. — **  Washington,  September  14th,  1878: 

Memphis. — During  the  week  ended  six  o'clock,  September  12th, 
there  were  687  deaths  from  yellow  fever.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Memphis  authorities  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cases. 

BroumwiHej  Tenn. — ^The  first  case  of  probable  yellow  fever  oc. 
cuiTed  on  the  29th  of  August,  resulting  in  death  September  2d, 
since  which  time  there  have  been  nine  deaths  from  yellow  fever. 
There  were  thirty  cases  under  treatment  last  evening.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  population  fled  the  city  between  the  1st  and  4th 
inst. 

JSbtty  Springs. — 116  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  42  deaths 
occurred  during  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening,  making  in  all 
216  cases  and  67  deaths.    All  of  the  resident  physicians  are  sick. 

Canton^^Miss. — 150  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  20  deaths  for  . 
the  week  ended  yesterday  evening.     First  case  August  1st.    Total 
cases,  340 ;  total  deaths,  50. 
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JFbrt  Oibsofiy  Miss. — ^Dr.  Whai-ton,  of  Mississippi  State  Health 
Board,  rep<ft*ts  abont  500  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  94  deaths  to  yes- 
terday noon,  and  "  very  few  subjects  left  to  take  it.'* 

Waier  VaUeyy  Miss, — One  citizen  taken  with  yellow  fever  Sep- 
tember 1st,  and  died  on  the  7th.  No  other  cases  to  yesterday  evening, 
since  the  refugee  cases  reported  in  August. 

Ocean  Springs^  Miss. — 16  oases  of  yellow  fever  and  4  deaths  oc- 
curred during  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening,  making  34  cases 
and  9  deaths  in  all  since  commencement,  August  SOth. 

Pass  Christian^  Miss. — From  August  29th  to  September  9th 
there  were  15  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  one  death. 

Bay  St.  Louis^  Miss. — 6  cases  of  yellow  fever  developed  in  Bay 
St.  Louis  during  the  last  week,  2  deatl)s.     No  new  cases  yesterday. 

Pascagovlay  Miss. — One  of  the  cases  previously  reported  since 
died.    No  new  cases. 

New  Orleans. — During  the  week  ending  yesterday  noon  there 
were  1,528  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  580  deaths,  making  in  all  6,187 
cases  iind  1,925  deaths.  In  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  to  Friday 
noon,  there  were  228  cases  and  58  deaths. 

Plaquemine^  La. — 175  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  37  deaths  had 
occurred  up  to  September  8th. 

Morgan  City^  La. — There  have  been  25  cases  of  yellow  fever  and 
8  deaths,  of  which  8  cases  and  2  deaths  occurred  during  the  past 
week. 

Port  Sadsy  La. — No  cases  and  no  deaths  from  yellow  fever 
during  last  week.  There  were  21  cases  and  2  deaths  from  August 
16th  to  31st — period  not  previously  reported — making  in  all  67 
cases  and  8  deaths. 

Mobile. — One  death  from  yellow  fever  occurred  on  the  9th  inst. 
No  other  cases  to  last  evening.     City  healthy. 

St.  Louis. — During  the  week  there  were  2  cases,  of  local  origin,  said 
by  some  to  be  yellow  fever,  disputed  by  others ;  one  died,  the  other 
was  sent  to  Quarantine  Hospital,  where  9  refugees  died  of  yellow 
fever  during  the  same  period. 

Cairo. — ^The  editor  of  the  Cairo  BvUetin  died  of  yellow  fever  on 
the  12th  inst.;  one  employ6  of  the  BvUetin  office  died  yesterday. 
No  other  cases.  On  the  4th  inst.  4  members  of  a  family,  residing 
two  miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  were  suddenly 
stricken  with  yellow  fever;  on  the  10th  the  remaining  two  members 
of  the  family  were  attacked ;  one  died.  The  children  found  an 
abandoned  skiff  in  the  river,  and  removed  it  to  the  house  for  repair. 
Three  or  four  days  afterward  all  who  were  around  the  boat  were 
stricken    with    fever    in    one    day.    The    Quarantine    physician 
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dissents    from   the    diagnosis    of  the    attending    and    consulting 
physicians.  ^ 

Hickman^  Ky. — ^The  telegraph  operator  reported  dead.  No 
other  information  obtained. 

XfOuisville. — ^There  were  19  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  7 
deaths  for  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening — all  refugees. 

CincinncUi. — From  September  4th  to  yesterday  evening  there 
were  7  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  4  deaths.  All  of  whom  were 
recently  from  infected  places  South. 

OaUipolUj  Ohio. — ^There  have  been  25  cases  of  yellow  fever  and 
9  deaths,  resulting  from  communication  with  the  steamboat  "  John 
D.  Porter,"  and  her  barges,  while  anchored  near  Gallipolis.  This 
vessel  and  her  infected  barges  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  from  New  Orleans  to  Gallipolis,  with  effect  much  like  a  fire- 
brand among  explosives.  The  local  health  authorities  could  only 
prevent  her  landing,  and  the  law  forbids  this  office  interfering  in 
such  cases. 

Key  West — One  case  of  yellow  fever  and  one  death  during  the 
past  week. 

Kingston^  Jamaica^  September  Sd. — A  few  oases  of  yellow  fever 
have  occurred  at  Port  Royal,  six  miles  from  Kingston,  one  proved 
fatal.  The  steamship  '^Etna,"  from  Haiti,  arrived  at  Kingston 
on  the  Ist  inst.,  with  the  purser  sick  of  yellow  fever  contracted  in 
Haiti. 

Calcutta. — ^There  were  11  deaths  from  cholera  and  20  from  small- 
pox during  the  week  ended  July  13th. 

Bombay. — 22  deaths  from  cholera  and  9  from  small-pox,  during 
the  week  ended  July  23d. 

Havana. — 51  deaths  from  yellow  fever  and  5  from  small-pox 
during  the  week  ended  September  7th. 

During  the  week  ended  August  24th  there  were  24  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever  in  JBirmingham,  England,  and  the  same  number  in 
Liverpool  and  London.  In  Hamburg  there  were  31  deaths  from 
typhus  fever,  11  from  enteric  fever,  and  20  from  diphtheria  in  the 
same  week. 

In  Alexandria^  Egypt,  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000  of 
the  population,  based  on  the  weekly  mortality  for  the  week  ended 
August  8th,  was  58.8. 

No  official  reports  could  be  obtained  from  Vicksburg,  Grenada, 
Baton  Rogue,  Bolton,  etc. 

Reports  from  other  places  indicate  good  health. 

Jno.  M.  Woodworth, 
Surgeon-General  TJ.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service." 
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That  Yellow  Fever  has  not  prevailed  in  New  York 

and  Brooklyn,  and  several  other  citieB  north  of  its  more  usual 
latitudes,  the  past  summer,  is  not  by  any  means  due  to  certain  acts 
of  inhumanity  which  have  been  committed  against  the  sick  afflicted 
with  it,  and  the  well  flying  from  it,  but  to  the  good  fortune  of 
these  cities  in  that  while  they  tolerate  the  local  conditions,  they 
have  not  been  subject  to  a  continuous  high  temperature  for  several 
weeks — above  seventy-five  degrees — also  necessary  to  it.  But  the 
present  exemption  is  no  guaranty  for  the  future.  So  long  as  people 
tolerate  the  local  conditions,  they  continue  to  risk  the  recurrence  of 
an  exceptional  season  of  high  temperature  with  results  the  same  as 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Yellow  fever  is  eminently  portable  to  places  of  like  conditions  as 
those  in  which  it  originates  by  means  of  fomitea — clothing,  books, 
dunnage,  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  ballast ;  and,  above  all, 
by  filthy  vessels — ^packed  up  or  closed  in,  in  the  places  where  and 
when  the  disease  is  prevailing ;  hence  the  necessity  of  quarantine  of 
such  iliaterials  until  they  are  disinfected.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
disease  is  not  personally  contagiotta — ^is  not  communicable  from  one 
person  to  another — ^persons  should  in  all  cases  be  allowed  their  free- 
dom, no  matter  what  the  degree  of  exposure  to  which  they  have 
been  subject.  And  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  any 
place,  everybody  should  be  encouraged  and  aided,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  escape  from  it  as  the  surest  means  of  safety. 

The  sick  with  yellow  fever  should  be  cared  for  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  will  most  conduce  to  their  recovery ;  and  as  they  are 
never  dangerous  to  the  surroundings,  cannot  give  the  disease  to  any 
other  person  or  thing,  to  remove  such  sick  persons  from  healthy 
places,  or  take  them  from  the  care  of  their  friends  to  out-of-the-way 
places,  or,  as  has  been  practised  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  take 
them  to  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  is  alike  calculated  to  render  such 
cases  more  dangerous,  and  to  alarm  the  public  on  a  false  issue. 

In  illustration  of  its  non-contagiousness :  during  naval  service  in 
the  Mexican  war  the  writer  messed  and  slept  in  a  room  of  about 
8,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  but  sufficiently  open  for  the  wind  to  blow 
through  it,  with  from  five  to  thirteen  yellow  fever  patients  for  his 
companions  for  several  weeks ;  and  in  an  adjoining  room  belonging 
to  the  same  building  (the  Salmadino  Hospital,  wholly  built  of  un- 
planed  pine  boards,  on  an  island  near  Vera  Cruz),  with  an  open  door- 
way between,  containing  at  no  time  less  than  forty,  and  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  over  a  hundred  other  cases,  wUhoi^  taking  the 
disease.  But  subsequently,  at  the  end  of  one  week  spent  on  board 
an  infected  ship,  he  was  stricken  with  it. 
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Again  :  at  Fort  Hamilton,  in  1856,  while  attending  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Baily,  of  the  United  States  Army,  with  yellow  fever,  and  fearing 
the  worst  results  from  a  ^  relapse  which  overtook  him  in  that  then 
badly  infected  place,  the  writer  had  him  carefully  transferred  on  a 
bed  in  an  easy  wagon  to  the  family  of  a  brother,  and  the  nursing 
care  of  his  devoted  wife,  in  Fourteenth  street,  New  York,  for  which 
the  public  was  none  the  wiser  nor  the  worse.  Dr.  Baily  and  those 
who  took  care  of  him  still  live  to  rejoice  over  the  result.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  nobody  was  made  sick  by  the  ^'  risk.^ 

In  the  New  York  Quarantine,  while  in  charge  of  the  yellow  fever 
hospital  ship — in  the  lower  Bay,  in  1862,  and  with  yellow  fever 
patients  on  board — the  writer  took  his  wife  and  young  children  on 
board  for  aeration,which  they  much  enjoyed.  And  there  he  also  per- 
mitted the  devoted  wife  of  a  naval  officer  to  watch  over  and  bathe  the 
brow  of  her  husband  during  several  days  while  he  was  in  extremis 
with  black  vomit,  to  hold  his  hand  at  death,  and  to  attend  the 
burial.  Thence  she  returned  for  a  few  days  to  the  Mansion  House, 
Brooklyn ;  and  to  her  home.     Nothing  but  good  ever  came  of  it. 

Of  good  riddance,  and  the  effect  of  freedom  from  an  infected 
place :  During  the  same  service  in  Quarantine,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  the  United  States  steamer  "Delaware,"  belonging  to 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  arrived  from  Port  Royal  with 
over  one  hundred  of  crew  and  invalid  soldiers  on  board,  infected 
with  yellow  fever.  Three  died  on  the  voyage;  three  oases  were 
sent  to  the  Floating  Hospital ;  and  the  great  danger  of  forty-dx 
invalid  soldiers,  and  more  than  as  many  more  of  other  persons 
who  had  not  had  the  disease,  requiring  immediate  relief,  was 
reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  Quarantine.  Three  days  having 
been  fruitlessly  spent  in  an  effort  to  charter  a  hulk  to  which  those 
well  persons  might  be  transferred,  to  cover  the  bugaboo  period  of 
"  incubation,'^  and,  meanwhile,  from  three  to  seven  new  oases 
occurring  daily,  the  writer  took  the  responsibility  of  having  every 
person  on  board,  except  necessary  ship-keepers,  washed,  and 
dressed  in  clean  suits,  and  sent  to  the  Floating  Hospital.  There  he 
kept  them,  though  in  rather  close  quarters  (with  due  allowance  for 
the  sick)  for  a  week,  by  the  end  of  which  time  a  transfer  vessel  was 
obtained,  on  board  which  they  were  placed  and  kept  (not  by  the 
advice  or  authority  of  the  writer)  for  two  weeks  longer ;  but  /Vom 
the  time  they  were  removed  from  the  infected  ship  "  DelatDare " 
not  anotFier  case  occurred  among  them.  So  much  for  elimination, 
as  against  development. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  should  not 

fail  of  a  meeting  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  cessation  of  the 
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8till  prevailing  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  While  all  the  facts  in  re- 
lation to  it  are  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  when  information  is  most 
easily  obtained  from  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  is  the  time 
to  collate  them  and  make  them  practically  useful  for  the  future. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  held  in  New  York,  the  commercial  heart  of 
the  country,  as  the  place  above  all  others  most  concerned  and  best 
calculated  to  attract  the  largest  attendance  and  secure  the  greatest 
benefit. 

Asphalt  FavementS — which  The  Sanitarian  has  heretofore 
commended  for  their  superior  qualities  of  imperviousness  against 
filth,  saturation,  and  disease,  in  addition  to  their  other  good 
qualities  for  both  man  and  beast  for  roadways — seem  to  have  been 
jumped  at  rather  hastily  in  some  communities.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  London  Lancet  they  are  condemned  for  their  hardness  and 
slipperiness,  and  wood — of  all  pavements  the  most  slippery  when 
new,  and  the  most  detrimental  to  health  when  old — advocated 
instead.  In  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  Elizabeth  Journal^ 
and  some  other  reports,  they  are  so  soft  and  sticky  that  they  draw 
off  the  shoes  from  the  horses  and  the  tires  from  the  wheels! 
Alas !  alas  I  for  these  foreigners,  that  they  should  rehearse  the 
experiments  first  made  with  asphalt  and  coal  tar — make  flint  in  the 
one  case  and  a  poultice  in  the  other. 

The  asphalt  pavements  advocated  by  The  Sanitarian  are 
neither,  but  such  as  those  extensively  laid  in  Brooklyn  by  the 
Abbott  Pavement  Co. — ^made  by  mixing  gravel  and  broken  stone 
with  the  asphalt  in  such  proportions  as  to  avoid  both  the  extremes 
complained  of.  It  has  been  in  use  in  Brooklyn  for  eight  or  ten 
years  on  streets  and  avenues  subject  to  the  utmost  use,  and  with 
more  satisfaction  than  any  other  pavement.  It  is  most  of  all  com- 
mendable to  cities  in  localities  subject  to  soil  saturation,  as  the  best 
of  all  pavements  to  prevent  poisonous  exhalations;  and  also  for 
cellars,  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  soil  gases  under  the  walls,  and 
through  the  floors,  as  laid  by  T.  New,  it  is  the  best  of  all  protections. 

Garden  City's  Fniitflll  Fields  are  the  constant  theme  of 
admiration  and  remark  of  the  throng  of  railroad  travellers  who  pass 
through  them  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  Long  Island.  The  tall 
rye,  oats,  and  wheat  which  have  given  such  a  pleasing  landscape  to 
the  fertile  Hempstead  Plains  throughout  the  summer  are  now 
gathered  into  great  groups  of  yellow  stacks,  roofed  over  and  wait- 
ing their  turn  in  the  agricultural  warehouse,  which  for  completeness, 
excellence,  and  labor-saving  machinery,  probably  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  plantation  in  the  State. 

Great  fields  of  Indian  corn  are  still  waving,  and  the  buckwheat 
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fields — the  pioneer  crops  of  the  virgin  land  of  the  plains — now  ex- 
tend over  large  areas  never  before  known  to  produce  anjrthing  but 
prairie-gittss. 

All  along  the  great  avenues  which  intersect  and  bound  these 
fields  the  landscape  is  enlivened  by  thousands  of  thrifty  young 
trees,  which  for  variety,  color,  and  beauty  excel  any  similar  area  in 
the  world.  Maples  of  a  dozen  species,  ash,  spruce,  various  species 
of  pine,  larch,  fir,  hemlock,  horse-chestnut,  linden,  elm,  aspen, 
catalpa,  arbor-vits,  althea,  beech,  chestnut,  apple,  cherry,  peach, 
plum,  pear — and  thousands  of  ornamental  shrubs  whose  mere 
names  it  would  require  several  pages  to  catalogue — stud  the  plains 
over.  And  all  this  wealth  of  vegetation  is  now  made  eminently  sociaL 

The  Cathedral  Schools  have  again  opened,  occupying  five  ad  in- 
terim buildings,  while  awaiting  the  special  structures  in  prospect. 
An  ad  interim  chapel,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sittings,  has  also  been 
recently  fitted  up.  Meanwhile  the  Cathedral  is  progressing  to  com- 
pletion. The  spire  is  mounted  with  an  illuminant  cross  of  unequal- 
led beauty,  which,  when  lighted  up,  will  probably  be  visible  from 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  far  out  at  sea. 

And  where  was  ever  a  more  fitting  place  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
young  mind,  and  body,  and  heart  ?  The  Human  lives  not  with  this 
or  that  natural  body,  but  with  all  the  surroundings ;  the  landscape, 
with  all  its  elements,  acts  upon  his  tone  of  mind,  and  imperceptibly 
upon  his  entire  inward  nature.  Only  gradually,  in  advanced  culture, 
does  it  become  possible  to  extricate  the  individual  components  out 
of  the  picture,  and  to  analyze  the  impressions  made  upon  youth 
into  their  separate  influences.  Not  the  grass,  but  the  Meadow ;  nor 
the  tree,  but  the  Wood ;  nor  the  bush,  but  the  whole  landscape  of 
childhood's  surroundings,  draws  itself  like  a  girdle  and  works  out 
influences  of  good  or  ill  to  the  natural  man.  '^  Green  the  golden 
tree  of  life,"  and  this  it  is,  however  mysterious  and  difficult  to 
trace  in  its  action,  which  interferes  most  powerfully  in  determining, 
restraining,  or  promoting  the  qualities  of  the  head  and  the  heart. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad,  with  the  now  no  longer 

doubtful  fruitfulnesB  of  the  Plains  and  ^'  Ban'ens,''  has,  under  the 
management  of  its  present  officers  during  the  summer  just  over, 
done  more  to  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Long  Island  than  all  their  predecessors  since  the  road  was  con- 
structed. With  plans  already  in  progress  for  taking  New  York 
street  dirt  and  other  fertilizers  to  the  faimers  at  mere  nominal 
charges,  and  arrangements  for  the  utmost  facility  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  produce  to  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  Long  Island  lands 
will,  ere  long,  open  up  to  enterprising  agriculturists  and  new 
settlers,  fortunes  at  their  very  doors  never  before  dreamed  of. 
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Appleton'S  School  Headers,  a  new  series,  prepared  jointly 
by  Superintendent  Harris,  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  Superintendent 
Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  instructor  in  elocution  at 
Tale  College,  will  give  pleasure  to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The 
directions  given  to  the  teacher  are  brief  and  sensible — extremes  of 
method  being  avoided,  while  the  use  of  the  phoniCy  supplemented 
by  the  word  method,  is  encouraged.  All  the  Readers  are  handsomely 
illustrated,  due  weight  being  given  to  the  educational  value  of 
pictures.  Here  and  there,  too,  are  to  be  found  model  letters  written 
by  boys  and  girls,  and  printed  in  script. 

The  Model  Copy-BookS,  also  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  use  Goodman's  patent  sliding  copies.  Here,  too,  the 
printed  directions  for  teacher  and  scholar  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  simplicity  and  judicious  avoidance  of  extremes. 

Two  Addresses  delivered  at  Plymouth  Church  by  George 
MtLller,  the  founder  of  the  orphan  houses  on  Ashley  Down,  and 
giving  briefly  the  history  of  his  **  life  of  trust,"  are  published  by 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  form  an  interesting  pamphlet  of  fifty-seven 
pages. 

A  Paper  on  Tramps,  read  by  its  author,  Professor  Wayland, 
of  Yale  College,  before  the  American  Social  Science  ABsociation, 
states  the  problem  fairly,  and  favors,  with  many  arguments,  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  offered  to  the  New  York  Assembly  by  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  district  workhouses,  with  educational  as  well  as  primitive  meth- 
ods of  operation. 

What  Am  IP — the  title  of  a  valedictory  address  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Bodine — is  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  sermon  on  atheism  in 
the  medical  profession.  After  a  brief  inquiry  into  those  character- 
istics of  a  physician's  life  which  tend  to  lead  him  into  a  denial  or 
practical  ignoring  of  the  existence  of  Ood,  the  address  goes  on  to 
show  that  this  tendency  is  due  to  narrowness  rather  than  broadness 
of  views,  and  that  the  physician  has  special  opportunities  to  search 
into  the  final  cause  of  suffering,  and  to  inquire  out  the  philosophy 
of  life.  The  orator  deplores  the  haste  of  most  medical  students  to 
begin  their  medical  studies  proper  without  that  general  mental 
training  which  would  make  them  broad  and  accurate  thinkers,  and 
therefore  true  scientists. 

Electric  Lighting*  is  a  timely  treatise  on  a  deeply  interesting 


*A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Hippolyte  Fontaine.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Paget  ffiggs,  LL.D.,  Assoc.  Inst.  0.  E.  8vo,  pp.  194.  With  Forty-eight 
Engravings  in  the  Text.  London:  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  46  Charing  Cross.  New 
York:  446  Broome  street 
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8ubject,  now  attracting  attention  almost  everywhere.  The  author 
sketches  the  history  of  the  invention  and  shows  the  state  of  prog- 
ress in  the  application  of  electric  lighting,  with  illnstrations  of  the 
machinery  adapted  to  .particular  purposes^  and  the  relative  cost  as 
compared  with  gas  and  other  means  of  illumination  hitherto  in  use. 
And  while  the  superior  advantages  of  electric  lighting  are  shown 
for  light-houses  and  other  maritime  service,  for  fortifications,  for 
mines,  for  manufactories,  show-rooms,  large  establishments  in  gen- 
eral and  open-air  spaces,  its  inadaptation  to  domestic  use  is  also 
made  clearly  manifest.  A  straightforward,  honest  book^  useful  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Sewer  Qbb  and  House  Drainage :  ''  How  to  keep  out 

the  Former  and  How  to  Construct  and  Ventilate  the  Latter,'^  f 
also  just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Spon,  is  a  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages,  useful  to  all  householders.    Price  40  cents. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  t  ^^  ^ 

admirable  epitome  of  knowledge  necessary  to  students  completing 
their  course  of  education  in  the  academic  classes  of  public  schools, 
high  schools,  and  seminaries,  fully  illustrated,  with  maps,  marginal 
notes,  and  dates,  making  it  easy  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  fix 
attention  on  the  leading  subjects.* 

Swinton's   Complete  Course  of  Gtoography,§    and 

Elementary  Geography,  I  are  also  excellent  school-books, 
each  one  complete  in  itself,  and  well  adapted  to  the  different  grades 
of  study  in  the  same  or  different  schools.  The  illustrations  and 
maps  in  both  are  excellent,  and  the  text  devoid  of  redundancy. 
Atgar's  System  of  Map-drawings  is  appended  to  each,  greatly  facil- 
itating this  necessary  exercise  in  the  study  of  geogi'aphy,  and  pro- 
moting the  art  of  drawing.* 
Cathcart'S  Literary  Reader  IT  comprehends  a  selection,  ad- 

1^^  J !■  ■     ^  ■■    ■■■■    ■  I  ■  ■    ■  ■ J I I       ■■,j_i._ LM^ L     _  _■ Pl-iB-     J     -  III         ^^^  ■■!    m-^      m~t-      ^      m^ 

f  An  Architect's  Letter.     By  Henry  Masters,  Architect  and  Surveyor. 

t  Outlines  of  the  World's  History,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem,  with 
Special  Relation  to  the  History  of  Civilization  and  the  Progress  of  Mankind. 
For  use  in  the  Higher  Classes  in  Public  Schools,  and  in  High  Schools,  Acade- 
mies, Seminaries,  etc.      By  William  Swinton,  Author,  etc. 

§  Complete  Course  in  Geography  ;  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political,  with 
Special  Geography  for  each  State. 

I  Elementary  Course  in  G^graphy,  designed  for  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades,  and  as  a  Complete  Shorter  Course. 

1*  The  Llteraiy  Reader :  Typical  Selections  from  some  of  the  best  British 
and  American  Authors,  from  Shakespeare  to  the  present  time.  Chronologically 
Arranged;  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches,  and  numerous  Notes,  etc., 
etc.     By  George  R  Cathcart 

*  Ivlson,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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mirsble  alike  in  sabstanoe  and  object,  for  reading  ezerciaes  in  the 
higher  classes  of  common  schools  and  academies ;  it  being  much 
less  a  work  on  systematic  literature  than  a  practical  means  of  in- 
culcating a  fair  knowledge  of  the  best  writings  of  the  best  authors, 
both  American  and  English.* 

Townsend's  Shorter  Course  in  Civil  Gk>verninentt 

— ^An  abstract  of  a  mort  elaborate  work  on  the  same  subject,  adapted 
to  a  less  advanced  class  of  students.  The  subject  is  judiciously 
divided  into  short  lessons,  with  questions,  comprehending  such 
knowledge  as  every  individual,  however  limited  the  education, 
ought  to  know,  to  make  him  an  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United 
States.* 

Fowne's  Manual  of  Chemistryt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  known  and  so 

generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  chemistry  ever 
published,  that  the  reviewer  need  do  little  more  than  announce 
'^  a  new  American  edition,''  from  the  twelfth  English— compress- 
ing the  two  volumes  of  this  into  one  handsome  l2mo  of  over  a 
thousand  pages— -comprehending  all  the  recent  advances  in  the 
science,  and  the  whole  elaborately  illustrated.  There  is  abundant 
reason  for  believing  that  it  will  long  continue  to  maintain  the 
prestige  which  it  so  well  merits.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work  is  in  keeping  with  the  text — the  best  of  its  kind. 

Duhring's  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases,  Part  lY.,  is  published. § 

This  part,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  continues  to  represent 
the  highest  standard  of  pathological  art  in  the  life-like  illustrations 
which  characterize  the  work — an  honor  to  both  author  and  pub 
Ushers — and  of  which  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States 
may  well  feel  proud.  The  plates  of  this  part  are  :  VirtUigOy 
Alopecia  AreCay  Tinea-Fhvosa^  and  Eczema  {Rvbbrum)^  each  one 
an  admirable  work  of  art. 

*Ivi8on,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

f  Consisting  of  Seventy  Lessons.  Arranged  in  Topics,  with  numerous 
Questions  for  Convenience  and  Reaching.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  Common, 
Select,  and  Grammar  Schools.    By  Calvin  Townsend,  Counsellor  at  Law,  eta 

t  Revised  and  Corrected  by  Heniy  Watts,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the 
Journal  cf  (he  Chemioal  Society ;  Author  of  "A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry," 
etc.  A  new  American  from  the  twelfth  English  edition.  Edited  by  Robert 
Bridges,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.  12mo,  pp.  1,027.  With  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-seven  Illustra- 
tions.    Philadelphia:  H.  C.  Lea. 

§  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  Louis  A.  Duhring,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Skin 
Diseases  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Physician  to  the  Dispensary  for 
Skin  Diseases,  PhQadelphia  ;  Dermatologist  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  '  $2.50  per  part. 
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Gynecological  Transactions,  Volume  II.,*  contoina  a 

list  of  the  Fellows,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  and  Papers  read  before 
the  Society  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston,  May  30th  to  June  Ist, 
1878.  Numerically,  this  is  the  work  of  a  society  unusually  small 
in  membership — only  forty-six  fellows  and  twelve  honorary  mem- 
bera — ^but  for  magnitude  and  excellence  of  work  it  is  unequalled. 
Twenty-two  pages  are  devoted  to  the  catalogue  of  membership  and 
honorary  members.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  wholly  taken 
up  with  prepared  papers,  beginning  with  the  Annual  Address  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  on  the  practical 
work  of  the  Society  and  suggestions  for  its  continued  prosperity. 
Following  Prof.  Barker's  address  are  papers  on 

Functions  of  the  Anal  Sphincters,  James  R.  Chad  wick,  M.D.; 
Amputations  and  Excisions  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  John  Byrne,  M.D.; 
Report  on  the  Corpus  Luteum,  John  C.  Dalton,  M.D. ;  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia,  Prof.  Otto  Spiegelberg  ; 
Relation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  for  the  AiTest  of  Uterine  Hemorrhage, 
G.  H.  Lyman,  M.D. ;  Principles  of  Gynecological  Surgery  applied 
in  Obstetrical  Operations,  A.  J.  C.  Skene,  M.D. ;  Researches  on  the 
Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus,  G.  F.  Englemann,  M.D. ;  Neces- 
sity  of  Caution  in  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  during  Labor, 
W.  T.  Lusk,  M.D.  ;  Present  Status  of  the  Intra-Uterine  Stem  in  the 
Treatment  of  Flexions  of  the  Uterus,  Ely  Van  de  Warker,  M.D. ; 
Vaginal  Ovariotomy,  William  Goodell,  M.D.  ;■  Is  There  a  Proper 
Field  for  Battey's  Operation  f  Robert  Battey,  M.D. ;  Sub-sulphate 
of  Iron  as  an  Antiseptic  in  the  Surgery  of  the  Pelvis,  H.  P.  C. 
Wilson,  M.D. ;  Ovariotomy,  followed  by  Fatal  Tetanus,  Theophilus 
Parvin,  M.D. ;  Sarcoma  of  the  Ovaries,  Washington  L.  Atlee, 
M.D. ;  Value  of  Electrolysis  in  the  Treatment  of  Ovarian  Tumors, 
Paul  F.  Mund^,  M.D. ;  Congenital  Absence  and  Accidental  Atresia 
of  the  Vagina,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D. ;  Sarcoma  of  the 
Kidney,  W.  H.  Geddings,  M.D. ;  Xenomenia,  Theophilus  Parvin, 
M.D. ;  Hystero  Neurosis,  G.  F.  Engelmann,  M.D. ;  In  Memoriam, 
Charles  F.  Buckingham,  George  H.  Lyman,  M.D. ;  Important 
Points  Connected  with  Ovariotomy,  Oilman  Kimball,  M.D. ;  Treat- 
ment of  Dysmenorrhoea  and  Sterility,  Ell  wood  Wilson,  M.D. ;  Dr. 
Uvedaletbest's  Views  of  Rotation,  etc.,  John  P.  Reynolds,  M.D. ; 
Vascular  Tumors  of  the  Female  Urethra,  A.  R.  Jackson,  M,D. ; 
Perineal  Laceration,  Thaddeus  A  Reamy,  M.D. ;  Lying-in  Institu- 
tions, Henry  J.  Carrigues,  M.D. ;  The  Menstrual  Cycle,  John 
Goodman,  M.D. ;  and  a  copious  Index. 

*  Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society,  Vol.  II.  For  the 
Tear  1877.  Pages  897.  Twelve  Ohromo-lithographs  and  many  other  Illus- 
trations.   Price  $6.50.     Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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The  Dames  of  the  authors  of  these  papers  are  a  sufficient  com- 
raendation — recognized  leaders  in  this  particular  branch  of  medi- 
cine. Physicians  can  ill  afford  to  do  without  this  volume.  The 
publisher's  part  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  its  contents.  Many  of 
the  papers  are  handsomely  illustrated  with  chromo-lithographic 
plateSy  photographs  and  diagrams.  The  work  is  altogether  an 
admirable  example  of  excellence. 

IntenuiitiOXLal  Review. — September-October :  The  Cry  of 
Labor — ^What  Answer?  by  President  Chadboume  (of  Williams 
College) ;  Only  the  Shadow  of  a  Gourd,  by  Alan  Broderiok,  M.A. 
(of  England)  ;  Ex-Premier  Gladstone,  by  an  American  ;  European 
Politics,  by  E.  de  Pressens^  (late  Member  of  the  Chambre  des 
D6put£s) ;  An  Epicedium  for  Queen  Mercedes,  by  Joel  Benton; 
Russia  (II.),  by  Karl  Blind  (of  England)  ;  Pilgrim  Caravans  in  the 
East,  by  Selah  Merrill  (ArchsBologist  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society) ;  The  Centenary  of  Rousseau  (11.),  by  Rev.  Samuel  Os- 
good, D.D. ;  Recent  Changes  in  State  Constitutions,  by  Wilmot  L. 
Warren  ;  Mr.  Stanley  as  an  Explorer,  by  Gen.  P.  P.  Millen ;  The 
Spelling  of  Shakespeare's  Name,  by  Edward  S.  Van  Winkle.  Con- 
temporary Literature  :  Reviewing  the  literary  movement  in 
America,  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  Hevieio  is  international  in  character  as  well  as  name,  and 
covers  a  wide  range  of  reading.  It  now  occupies  a  position  in 
this  country  and  Europe  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  published 
every  two  months,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  classes.  May 
be  obtained  through  local  dealers,  or  by  mail  from  th^  publishers, 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.     11.00  a  number;  $5.00  a  year. 

Labor  and  the  Bepublio— Atlas  Essays,  No.  3.— An 

abstract  of  ten  papers  from  the  International  Review^  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  their  significance  as  State-papers,  by  distin- 
guished authors  from  both  hemispheres :  The  Working  Classes  in 
Europe,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P. ;  Labor  in  England,  by  Thomas 
Brassey;  Grangerism,  by  Dr.  Francis  Wharton;  The  Grange 
and  the  Potter  Law — Reply ;  the  American  Republic,  by  Gen. 
Francis  Siegel ;  Indian  Citizenship,  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker ; 
The  Chinese  Question,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Mansfield ;  The  Guarantee  of 
Order  and  Republican  Government  in  the  States,  by  Judge  T.  M. 
Cooley ;  Some  Checks  and  Balances  in  Government,  by  Judge  T. 
M.  Cooley ;  and  Difficulties  in  Republicanism  in  Europe,  by  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  LL.D.  This  enumeration  of  subjects  and  authors  is 
amply  sufficient  to  commend  the  .work  to  all  political  students — to 
all  who  would  investigate  the  science  of  government  with  a  view 
to  a  wise  State  policy  rather  than  party  success.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
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The  World's  Fair,  Philadelphia,  1876,  by  Francis  A.  Walker, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards,  is  another  of  the  specially  meritori- 
ous republications  from  I^e  Intemationaly  by  the  Messrs.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  of  abiding  interest.  It  is  an  elegantly  gotten  up  risumi  of 
sixty-eight  International  pages,  only;  just  enough  to  refreshen  the 
memory  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  things  seen  there,  and 
therefore  valuable  to  every  visitor. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education.— Among 

the  awards  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
is  a  bronze  Medal  to  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  highest  award  given  to  the  educa- 
tional journalism  of  any  country  comes  to  our  American  publication. 
Blbliotheca  Medica. — ^A  Catalogue  of  American  and 
British  Books,  Periodicals,  Transactions,  etc.,  relating  to  Medicine, 

Surgery,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  and  kindred  subjects; 
classified  by  subjects,  with  an  index  by  authors,  and  price  list.  Price 
25  cents.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

Borax  Soap,  which  is  among  the  standing  advertisements  of 
Thb  Sanitabian,  is  among  the  most  useful  of  modern  improve- 
ments on  an  essential  article  of  cleanliness  and  health.  Common 
soap  is  ordinarily  made  of  refuse  grease,  scrap  tallow,  or  stale  and 
impure  oils,  and  potash  or  soda ;  and — for  the  yellow  kinds  espe- 
cially— resin  is  added  to  still  further  cheapen  it.  Such  soap  is  fre- 
quently sticky,  and  sometimes  irritating  to  the  skin ;  and,  in  the 
laundry,  not  only  requires  very  lavish  use,  but  much  labor  in  fre- 
quent rinsing  to  remove  the  stickiness  and  roughness  common  to 
clothing  washed  with  it.  To  partially  remove  these  objectionable 
features,  all  good  washers  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  little  borax. 
But  borax  soap — the  substitution  of  borax  and  a  little  ammonia 
for  soda  or  potash,  and  the  use  of  pure  tallow,  in  the  making — 
wholly  removes  all  such  objections.  This  is  not  only  superior  in 
quality  to  soda  and  potash  soaps,  but  in  the  long  run  more  economi- 
cal in  both  cost  and  labor. 

Packer's  Tar-Soap,  which  is  also  a  standing  advertisement 
in  Thb  SANrrARiAN,  is  a  medicinal  and  nursery  soap  of  great  value — 
combining  the  recognized  remedial  qualities  of  tar  with  the  deter- 
gent qualities  of  soap — admirably  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  vari- 
ous skin  diseases  and  offensive  cutaneous  exhalations.  For  feet 
washing  especially,  and  for  the  unpleasant  body  odors  which  are 
sometimes  very  troublesome  to  persons  who  perspire  freely,  and  as 
a  hospital  and  nursery  soap,  it  is  particularly  commendable. 

"Fire  on  the  Hearth'* — Open  Stove  Ventilating  Co. — 
has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for 
superior  excellence  as  a  warming  apparatus. 

Books  Received:  Dwight's  Identification  of  the  Human 
Skeleton;  Report  of  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  1876- 
1877  ;  Royce  Deterioration,  and  Race  Education ;  Transactiona  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  Alabama. 
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INUNCTION  AND  MANIPULATION. 

Bt  E.  0.  Akqbll,  M.D. 

"  Aye,  there's  the  rub." — Hamlet. 

ADointing,  or  inunction,  is  one  of  the  primitive  processes  of  hu- 
man luxury,  invigoration,  and  refreshment.  It  was  employed  at  so 
early  an  epoch  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  its  ori^n  in  re- 
mote antiquity.  Careful  research,  however,  discovers  evidence  of 
this  practice  among  almost  all  the  ancient  nations,  although  it  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  process,  the 
character  of  the  ointment,  or  even  the  precise  object  of  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  first  em- 
plovment  of  inunction  arose  from  its  distinctive  sanitary  benefits. 

Among  the  Jews  the  act  of  anointing,  as  recorded  in  Scripture, 
was  of  the  simplest  character,  and  consisted  usually  in  pouring  oil 
upon  the  head  from  a  horn  or  other  receptacle,  such  as  the  alabaster 
box,  broken  that  the  precious  ointment  it  contained  might  be  poured 
upon  the  head  of  Chnst,  as  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of  the  Phar- 
isee. This  form  of  anointing  was  customary  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
as  in  the  case  of  kings  and  priests.  Isaiah  refers  to  oil  as  ointment 
in  medical  treatment,  and  anointing  was  prescribed  for  the  sick  by 
St.  James.  An  oil-bath,  according  to  Josephus,was  one  of  the  rem- 
edies employed  in  the  case  of  Herod.  The  allusion  in  the  Psalms 
to  the  ointment  that  ran  down  on  Aaron's  beard  shows  also  that 
oil  was  used  with  a  profusion  doubtless  pleasing  to  the  recipient, 
but  which  would  be  far  from  gratifying  to  the  average  American  or 
European  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  anointing  oil  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  was  often  a  very  costly  preparation.  Olive 
oil,  spikenard,  and  myrrh  were  the  most  common  constituents.  A 
very  precious  oil — ^the  holy  oil — ^was  used  in  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuarv,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 

Tne  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  retained  inunction  as  a  symbol 
in  its  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 
unction.  In  consecrating  a  church  the  bishop  anoints  the  walls  of 
the  edifice  and  the  altars  which  are  to  serve  in  the  celebration  of 
the  mass. 
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Innnction  of  the  whole  body  was  practised  to  some  extent  in 
Palestine,  in  connection  with  the  bath ;  but  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  two  nations  which,  with  the  Jews,  have  impressed 
themselves  most  strongly  upon  the  civilization  of  to-day,  the  pro- 
cess of  innnction  took  a  much  wider  range. 

Aristotle  recommends  rubbing  with  oil  as  a  remedy  for  weariness. 
Plato,  in  the  Menexenus,  makes  Socrates  speak  of  olive  oil  as  an 
assnager  of  pain.  Zenophon  speaks  of  his  soldiers  as  anointing 
themselves  on  a  cold  winter  morning  after  sleeping  all  night  in  the 
snow. 

The  anointing  of  the  Grecian  athletes,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  national  games,  was  doubtless 
as  thorough  a  rubbing  as  could  well  be  administered,  and  its  em- 
ployment by  those  who  made  physical  perfection  the  chief  aim  of 
their  existence  is  ample  proof  that  it  was  found  beneficial,  promot- 
ing at  once  suppleness  and  strength.  It  was  customary  to  mix  sand 
with  the  oil  thus  used,  and  after  the  contest  the  athlete  was  anointed 
again,  with  a  view  to  restoring  the  tone  of  the  strained  muscles.  So 
important  was  the  anointing  considered  that  special  slaves,  known 
as  aliptCBy  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

Concerning  this  preliminary  gymnastic  rubbine—^r  tripsis  par- 
arkenaatikiy  as  it  was  called — Galen  writes :  '^  It  is  proper,  by  mod- 
erate rubbing  with  a  linen  cloth,  to  warm  the  whole  Dody  before- 
hand, and  then  to  rub  with  oil.  You  will  perceive  a  blooming 
redness  running  over  the  whole  skin,  and  then  is  the  time  to  apply 
the  unguent,  rubbing  with  bare  hands,  observing  a  medium  hard- 
ness.*' 

Of  the  after  rubbing,  or  apotherapia^  Galen  says :  '^  As  it  is  ap- 
plied with  a  large  amount  of  oil,  it  at  the  same  time  moistens  by 
means  of  the  unsuent,  and  softens  the  solid  parts  and  cames  off 
what  is  contained  in  the  pores.  Since  the  rubbing  must  be  neither 
slow  nor  hard,  we  must  pour  oil  frequently  over  the  person  to  be 
rubbed,  for  this  contnbutes  both  to  the  quickness  ana  softness  of 
the  rubbing;  and  it  enjoys  also  another  very  great  advantage,  for 
it  relaxes  tension  and  softens  the  parts  which  have  suffered  m  the 
more  violent  kinds  of  exertion.  The  mean  between  soft  and  hard 
will  be  accomplished  if  the  hands  of  the  rubber  be  strongly  im- 
posed, 80  that  their  pressure  approach  near  to  hardness,  but  from  the 
quantity  of  oil  and  the  quickness  of  their  movement  fall  short  of 
it,  for  the  unguent  is  no  small  protection  against  the  powerful  pres- 
sure of  the  hands." 

That  the  custom  of  anointing,  in  connection  with  the  bath,  is  of 
great  antiquity,  appears  from  Homer,  who  says  in  the  Odyssey : 

"  Sweet  Polycaste  took  the  pleasing  toil 
To  bathe  tiie  prince  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil "; 

and  again,  in  the  Iliad,  Juno  anoints  herself  with  ''  oil  ambrosial 
sweet  °* ;  and  Venus  anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses. 

But  it  was  in  the  Roman  baths  of  Agrippa,  of  Caracalla,  of  Con- 
stantine,  of  Diocletian,  and  Titus,  and  otner  emperors  that  the  art 
of  anointing  was  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection  as  a  means  alike 
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of  pleasure  and  of  health.  It  became  of  such  importance  that  in 
all  the  great  TTiermcp  a  special  room,  known  as  the  unctuarium  or 
eUotheaiumj  was  provided  merely  for  the  keeping  of  the  oils  and 
perfumes.  In  an  ancient  painting,  showing  the  apartments  of  a 
Roman  bath,  the  uncttsarium  appears  like  an  apothecary's  shop,  fill- 
ed with  an  immense  number  of  vases.  So  essential  did  the  Roman 
bathers  consider  the  process  of  anointing,  that  they  indulged  in  it 
twice  in  each  bath,  at  the  beginning,  when  a  comparatively  cheap 
oil  was  employed,  probably  without  perfume,  and  again  at  the  close, 
when  costly  balsams  and  fine  perfumes  were  used  without  stint,  be- 
ing rubbed  over  the  entire  body,  eyen  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
variety  of  these  ointments  was  very  great — cloves,  cinnamon,  lilies, 
lavender,  myrrh,  roses,  and  many  other  fragrant  substances  being 
used  in  their  manufacture.  It  was  even  customary  to  apply  differ- 
ent unguents  to  different  parts  of  the  body  during  the  same  bath ; 
oil  of  wild  thyme  being  rubbed  on  the  head,  neck,  and  eyebrows, 
and  oil  of  watermint  on  the  arms.  The  rich  had  precious  ointments 
of  their  own,  which  were  carried  to  the  baths  in  small  vials  of  ala- 
baster, crystal,  or  gold.  The  use  of  these  unguents  required  the 
services  of  many  attendants,  a  point  concerning  which  Spartianus 
tells  an  amusing  story.  The  Roman  Emperor,  Hadrian,  seeing  a 
veteran  soldier  one  day  rubbing  himself  against  the  marble  at  the 
public  baths,  asked  him  why  he  did  so.  l%e  veteran  answered,  ^'  I 
have  no  slave  to  rub  me ; "  whereupon  the  Emperor  gave  him  two 
slaves  and  sufficient  to  maintain  them.  Another  day  several  old 
men  rubbed  themselves  against  the  wall  in  the  Emperor's  presence, 
hoping  for  similar  good  fortune,  when  the  shrewd  Hadrian,  perceiv- 
ing their  object,  directed  them  to  rub  one  another. 

The  luxury  of  the  anointing  process,  as  practised  by  the  Roman 
bathers,  is  well  set  forth  in  Bulwer's  ingenious  romance,  *'  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  which  was  written  during  a  residence  at  Naples, 
with  frequent  visits  to  the  baths  he  descnbes.  Glaucus  and  Lepidus, 
two  of  the  personages  of  the  story,  after  their  progress  through  the 
bath,  meet  at  last  in  the  tepidarium^  or  warm-air  chamber,  where, 
says  the  author : 

^^  Now  the  main  delight  and  extravagance  of  the  bath  commenced. 
Their  slaves  anointed  the  bathers  from  the  vials  of  gold,  of  alabas- 
ter, or  of  crystal,  studded  with  profusest  gems,  and  containing  the 
rarest  unguents  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  these  smegmata  used  by  the  wealthy  would  fill  a  modem 
volume — Ainor(icinum^  Megdlmm^  Nardum — omne  quod  eocit  in 
um — while  soft  music  played  in  an  adjacent  chamber,  and  such  as 
used  the  bath  in  moderation,  refreshed  and  restored  by  the  grateful 
ceremony,  conversed  with  all  the  zest  and  freshness  of  rejuvenated 
life." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  anointing  process  was 
by  any  means  confined  to  tho^  who  bathed  in  a  state  of  health. 
Ghtlen,  in  his  tenth  book,  in  describing  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
marasmus  by  means  of  the  bath,  explicitly  directs  that  the  patient 
be  carried  into  the  tepidarium^  where  his  whole  body  must  be  anoint- 
ed with  oil.  Celsus  also,  in  prescribing  bathing  for  those  who  suffer 
from  affections  of  the  head,  not  only  directs  a  preliminary  anoint- 
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iDg,  but  also  says  that  at  the  concluBion  of  the  bath  the  head  ought 
to  be  rubbed  for  some  time,  afterwards  dried,  and  then  anointed  anew. 

Among  the  ancients  Celsus  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
particular  advocate  of  inunction,  which  he  recommended  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases.  He  was  also  a  believer  in  the  virtues  of  simple 
friction.  He  remarks,  however,  that  '^  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  anointing  and  rubbing,  for  even  in  acute  and  recent  dis- 
eases the  body  ought  to  be  anointed.^'  In  feeble  persons,  he  ob- 
serves, exercise  should  be  followed  by  anointing  either  in  the  sun 
or  before  the  fire,  sometimes  by  the  bath.  "If  one  be  harassed 
by  febrile  sweatings,  the  skin  should  be  hardened  by  nitre  or  salt 
mixed  with  oil ;  if  the  malady  is  slight,  the  body  should  be  anointed 
with  oil ;  if  more  severe,  with  rose  ointment,  or  quince  or  myrtle 
oil,  to  which  astringent  wine  has  been  added.'*  In  chilliness  before 
fevers  Celsus  advises  rubbing  with  hands  smeared  with  old  oil,  to 
which  some  wanning  substance  has  been  added.  If,  nevertheless, 
shivering  should  occur,  he  directs  pouring  between  the  cloths 
themselves  a  large  quantity  of  warm  oil,  and  then  rubbing  the 
patient  as  much  as  he  can  bear. 

In  epilepsy  Celsus  recommends  that,  on  rising,  'Hhe  body,  except 
the  head  and  abdomen,  be  gently  soothed  by  friction  with  old  oil ; 
in  atrophy  the  patient  should  be  anointed  often  on  the  same  day, 
both  before  and  after  food ;  in  pleurisy  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  rub 
the  extremities  with  oil  and  sulphur;  in  cholera,  if  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body  are  cold,  they  are  to  be  anointed  with  warm  oil ; 
in  ^out  gentle  inunctions  are  to  be  employed,  and  the  joints  rubbed 
with  a  nealiug  ointment ;  in  tardy  convalescence,  from  whatever 
disease,  let  the  patient  wake  early  but  stay  in  bed,  and  about  the 
third  hour  gently  soothe  his  body  with  oiled  hands." 

He  attaches  great  importance  to  inunction  in  tetanus,  and  says  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  invalid  before  the  fire,  or,  if  it  be  summer, 
into  the  sun,  and  rub  the  neck  and  shoulder-blades  and  spine  with 
(what  is  best)  old  oil ;  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  with  Syrian  oil.  Frio- 
tion,  he  adds,  although  useful  to  all  the  vertebrsB  in  man,  is  particu- 
larly so  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  Therefore  this  remedy,  with 
the  interposition  of  certain  intervals,  must  be  used  day  and  night. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  anointing  in  Cameron's  "  Baths  of 
the  Romans,"  which  was  published  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
in  more  modern  times  Dr.  Schneeman,  Physician  to  the  King  of 
Hanover,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  reestablished  inunction 
in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  these  observations  Dr.  William  Taylor, 
surgeon  to  the  Clerkenwell  Infirmary,  London,  published  a  small 
volume,  entitled  "  A  New  and  Successful  Treatment  of  Febrile  and 
Other  Diseases,  through  the  Medium  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface.  H- 
lustrated  with  Cases.''  This  book  appears  to  be  rare,  the  only  copy 
I  have  seen  having  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Otis,  and  some 
citations  from  it,  I  apprehend,  may  prove  as  novel  as  they  are  inter- 
esting. Additional  weight  may  be  given  to  this  work  by  reason  of 
the  marked  caution  of  the  author,  and  his  reluctance  to  lay  his 
method  of  treatment  before  the  public  until  its  good  effects  had 
been  demonstrated  by  long  experience.    Their  importance  may  be 
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judged  from  Dr.  Taylor's  statement  that,  during  the  twelve  years 
from  1837  to  1849,  between  200  and  300  cases  of  fever  occurred  at 
the  Clerkenwell  Infirmary,  without  a  single  death  in  idiopathic 
cases;  whereas  in  1836,  before  his  plan  of  treatment  was  adopted, 
twelve  patients  died  of  typhus  in  one  month.  As  early  as  1829,  Dr. 
Taylor  observed  that  fever  frequently  disappeared  in  cases  where 
workhouse  patients  also  suffering  from  scabies  were  treated  for  the 
latter  disease  with  the  warm  bath  and  the  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment. An  alterative  with  saline  medicine  administerea  in  these 
cases  had  the  credit  of  curing  the  fever,  but  at  length  recovery  took 
place  in  a  case  where  no  medicine  had  been  given,  and  the  inunc- 
tion fixed  his  attention  and  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  hot 
stage  of  fever,  with  various  simple  ointments,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  lard  was  the  ingredient  chiefly  worthy  of  notice.  After 
still  further  trial  with  oil,  wax,  and  other  substances,  he  eventually 
mixed  lard  and  suet  in  equal  proportions,  and  melted  them  carefully 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  combination,  having  acquired  about  the 
consistency  of  common  tallow,  was  found  to  answer  every  requisite. 
This  came  to  be  known  in  Dr.  Taylor's  practice  as  ^'  hard  ointment," 
and  its  application  was  found  highly  beneficial  in  common  infiamma- 
torv  fever,  typhus,  scarlatina,  measles,  dropsy,  phthisis,  insanity, 
delirium  tremens,  and  hydrocephalus.  A  multitude  of  successful 
cases  occurred  which  it  was  impossible  to  record  at  length  in  a 
small  volume  of  170  pages,  but  those  which  are  given  afford  ample 
illustration  of  the  benefit  of  a  judicious  and  thorough  treatment  of 
the  skin  in  febrile  and  other  morbid  conditions.  Dr.  Taylor  did  not 
rely  entirely  upon  the  "  hard  ointment,"  but  also  employed  other 
remedies  to  act  upon  the  internal  organs,  although  in  one  striking 
case  of  typhus,  that  of  Ann  Binham,  age  twenty-three,  the  patient 
obstinately  refused  to  take  medicine,  and  yet  recovered  from  a 
severe  attack  in  twelve  days  by  inunction  alone. 

With  reference  to  the  time  and  mode  of  applying  the  ointment. 
Dr.  Taylor  says : 

**  I  have  found  that  it  should  be  rubbed  in  night  and  morning, 
and  more  frequently  in  argent  cases,  in  every  part  of  the  skin  which 
is  hot  and  dry.  It  should  be  done  freely,  but  gently,  during  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a  time — indeed,  until  the  skin  is  saturat- 
ed, when  from  being  harsh,  hot,  and  dry,  like  washed  leather,  it  be- 
comes soft,  and  yields  for  the  most  part,  after  a  few  applications, 
the  feeling  of  velvet.  When  the  skin  is  in  the  dry  and  harsh  state 
of  lever  it  is  astonishing  how  large  a  quantity  of  the  ointment  must 
be  rubbed  in  before  the  skin  is  saturated ;  but  so  soon  as  the  latter 
becomes  cool  and  soil,  comfort  ensues,  and  the  patient  is  placed  in 
a  vastly  improved  condition ;  but  dry  rubbing  does  not  soften  the 
skin  and  produce  the  same  free  and  healthy  action. 

"  When  the  ointment  has  been  well  rubbed  in,  the  countenance 
indicates  its  good  effect  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  the  unctuous 
friction  is  superior  to  the  cold  or  vapor  bath,  especially  in  this  re- 
spect, that  with  the  ointment  the  object  in  view  is  at  once  attained, 
the  result  permanent,  and  no  danger  incurred." 

Concerning  the  precise  action  of  fever  upon  the  skin,  Dr.  Taylor 
says: 
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*'  When  fever  has  set  in,  the  skin,  which  is  naturally  highly  vas- 
cular, and  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  is  thrown  into  a  morbid 
state ;  it  becomes  sensitive  to  change  of  temperature,  and  to  the 
touch ;  it  is  dry,  harsh,  and  hot ;  the  pores  and  exhal^nt  vessels 
become  obstructed ;  the  sebaceous  glands  cease  to  perform  their 
function  ;  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  is  parched,  dry,  and  contract- 
ed, much  resembling  chamois  leather,  and  has  lost  a  portion  of  its 
vitality.  Such  a  condition  of  the  cuticle  is  exceedingly  obstinate 
and  very  difficult  to  remove,  whilst  the  method  of  treatment  usual- 
ly adopted  is  tedious,  and  requires  much  time  and  diligent  persever- 
ance. Medicine  introduced  into  the  stomach  must  be  continued  a 
long  while,  and  is  very  slow  in  restoring  the  functions  of  the  skin ; 
yet  very  readily  is  this  state  of  the  skin  completely  changed  by  a 
few  applications  of  the  hard  ointment,  and  all  symptoms  depending 
on  that  state  are  removed  at  the  same  time." 

The  advantages  of  inunction  in  febrile  conditions  Dr.  Taylor 
states  as  follows : 

'^  Its  use  extends  to  all  inflammatory,  typhoid,  and  scarlet  fevers, 
measles,  and  every  instance  of  acute  inflammation  where  there  is 
much  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface.  Fever  assuming  all  the 
typhoid  symptoms  will  be  found  to  change  its  character  completely 
under  this  treatment  in  twentv-four  hours.  It  especially  soothes 
the  nervous  system,  procures  sleep,  lessens  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  allays  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  correspondingly  the  thirst. 
The  pulse  may  be  reduced  from  120  to  90  m  a  few  houra  after  a 
few  applications  of  the  ointment.  It  corrects  the  fetid  and 
offensive  odor  arising  from  patients ;  contagion  seldom  spreads  after 
its  use,  very  rarely  even  in  crowded  rooms.  When  early  employed 
the  fever  is  prevented  from  running  into  the  continued  type,  and 
the  patient  soon  becomes  convalescent.  Finally,  it  shoula  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  always  at  command,  perfectly  safe,  harmless,  and 
is,  perhaps,  never  contraindicated." 

In  dropsy  of  the  febrile  or  inflammatory  form.  Dr.  Taylor  found 
that  inunction  produced  the  most  favorable  results,  even  in  cases 
treated  unavailingly  by  eminent  physicians ;  and  the  good  effects 
of  this  peculiar  method  were  equally  striking  in  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus, the  improved  action  of  the  skin  serving  efiectually  to  re- 
move the  watery  accumulations  caused  by  these  diseases. 

Of  inunction  in  phthisis.  Dr.  Taylor  says : 

**  I  have  seen  great  benefit  derived  from  it  in  incipient  oases,  as 
well  as  in  other  pulmonary  complaints.  In  acute  bronchitis,  attend- 
*ed  with  a  hot  skin  and  great  expectoration,  I  have  witnessed  the 
greatest  benefit,  and  have  known  the  expectoration  to  be  reduced 
&om  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours  to  three  or  four  ounces,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.'' 

In  1830,  Esther  Cook,  aeed  thirty-seven,  a  confirmed  lunatic,  was 
admitted  to  the  Clerkenwell  Infirmary,  and  treated  for  scabies  with 
the  usual  sulphur  ointment.  After  two  or  three  weeks  of  rubbing 
in,  her  intellect  was  found  to  be  restored,  a  fact  which  led  Dr.  Tay- 
lor to  employ  the  hard  ointment  in  treating  cases  of  mild  insanity. 
The  result  showed  in  a  surprising  manner  the  sympathy  existing 
between  the  skin  and  the  brain,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  inunction 


upon  morbid  cerebral  conditions,  not  only  in  ordinary  mania,  but 
also  in  delirium  tremens. 

Dr.  Taylor's  faith  in  inanction  was  thoroughly  tested  in  his  own 
case  by  a  severe  attack  of  typhus,  which  he  cured  by  the  free  appli- 
cation of  the  hard  ointment  to  the  skin,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
medication,  a  result  which  naturally  confirmed  his  confidence  in  the 
system. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Taylor's  book  in  Lon- 
don the  same  practice  was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Lindsly,  of 
Washington. 

Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennett,  who  introduced  cod-liver  oil  into 
British  medical  practice  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption,  de- 
clared in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  April,  1853,  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  inunction  is  very  beneficial.  In  this 
way  the  fatty  matter  is  introduced  into  the  lymphatics,  and  serves 
to  elaborate  l:)lood  through  the  agency  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Chest,'* 
after  referring  to  inunction  among  the  ancients,  says : 

"  It  is  in  constant  use  in  the  present  day  among  the  natives  of 
Western  Africa,  who  suffer  little  from  the  ravages  of  phthisis.  Even 
in  our  own  country  accidental  inunction  takes  place  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent  in  certain  classes  of  thie  community.  Persons  engaged  in  wool 
factories,  where  large  quantities  of  oil  are  employed,  tallow-chan- 
dlers, butchers,  and  others,  are  necessarily  in  contact  with  fatty  mat- 
ter  throughout  the  day,  and  it  has  been  observed  not  only  that  they 
are  usually  well  nourished,  but  that  they  are  less  liable  than  others 
to  suffer  from  consumption.  But  more  than  this — experience  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  endermic  method  of  introducing  the  oil 
is  often  very  serviceable  in  phthisis.  Cases  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  observers,  which  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  its  efiicacy,  and  in  my  own  practice  several  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  its  operation  has  been  signally  ben- 
eficial. -  One  gentleman  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  gained  a  stone 
and  a  half  in  weight  in  less  than  three  months  by  the  persevering 
use  of  it,  and  the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  subsided 
greatly  at  the  same  time." 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  value  of  inunction  is  given  by  Dr. 
Erasmus  Wilson,  who  says : 

'^  We  all  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  painful  than  a  sprain 
of  an  ankle ;  it  will  lay  a  man  up  longer  than  the  fracture  of  a  bone, 
and  he  may  recover  with  a  very  weakened  joint.  Accompanying 
a  country  medical  man  in  his  rounds,  he  told  me  he  had  made  a 
great  discovery  in  the  treatment  of  sprains.  ^  The  way  I  cure  a 
sprain,'  he  said,  *'  is  this :  I  take  some  lard ;  I  warm  it,  and  i*ub  it 
into  the  sprain  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  I  then  take 
some  cotton  wool  and  wrap  around  the  joint  and  put  on  a  light 
bandage.  The  sprain,  which  would  have  taken  many  months  to 
get  well,  gets  well  in  a  few  days — certainly  in  a  few  weeks — with- 
out any  ill  effects  or  after  consequences.' "  Wilson  adds :  "  I  tried 
this  treatment  and  found  that  it  succeeded  admirably."  In  erysipe- 
las the  same  writer  recommends  inunction  as  superior  to  water  ap- 
plications;   first,  however,  relaxing  the  skin  with   hot  water  or 
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^'A  yonng  lady  of  slender  build  and  great  activity,  having 
parents  both  delicate,  if  not  consumptive,  aner  leaving  school  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  various  pains,  and  her  life  was  made  almost  mis- 
erable by  aching  limbs  and  tortured  body.  Tonics  of  all  kinds  were 
prescribed,  exercise  was  enforced,  the  diet  was  of  the  best,  yet  still 
the  lady  lingered  on  in  suffering.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  case  was  one  of  simple  myalgia  ;  every  muscle  of  the  body  was 
soft,  flabby,  ill  nourished,  and  unfit  for  work,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
all  were  seats  of  pain  after  very  trifling  exertion.  Rest  in  bed  was 
recognized  as  the  appropriate  cure,  but  there  was  little  increment  of 
strength,  and  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  four-poster  seemed  threat- 
ened. At  this  juncture  shampooing  the  limbs  with  oil  was  adopted, 
and  recovery  shortly  began.  The  mother,  doubtful  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  plan,  reported  that  it  made  the  legs  swell.  And  so  it  did 
indeed,  but  only  in  the  way  a  famine-stricken  sailor  swells  when  he 
reaches  a  land  of  plenty.  Ihe  lady  continued  to  increase  in  the  way 
indicated,  until  she  was  enabled  to  take  leave  of  the  doctors  and  the 
rubbing,  and  to  become  an  ordinary  woman,  useful,  ornamental, 
and  comfortable.'' 

Dr.  Inman  also  mentions  another  case,  even  more  remarkable,  in 
which  he  advised  oil-rubbing  to  smooth  the  passage  to  the  grave  of 
a  young  man,  whose  physicians  all  regarded  him  as  doomed  to  a 
speedy  death  from  consumption.  Three  years  later  Dr.  Inman  met 
the  young  man's  family  doctor  and  asked  if  he  remembered  the 
case.  '*  Yes,  distinctly.'^'  "  How  did  it  end  ?  "  "  Why,  I  met  him 
at  a  ball  last  night,  and  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room," 
replied  the  other. 

In'  summing  up.  Dr.  Inman  says :  ^'  Though  I  speak  enthusias- 
tically of  oil-rubbing,  my  readers  must  not  imagine  that  it  is  a  pan- 
acea or  elixir  vitCB.  By  no  means ;  it  is  simply  a  valuable — very 
valuable — addition  to  the  physician's  armory." 

In  conclusion,  he  repeats  his  favorite  formula  for  cases  of  general 
debility :  "  Keep  the  stomach  for  food,  the  rectum  for  physic,  and 
the  skin  for  oil.'' 

Although  inunction  has  been  practised  in  this  country  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  very  little  seems  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
subject.  The  late  Dr.  John  Bell,  in  his  able  and  exhaustive  work 
on  baths,  refers  to  anointing  as  follows : 

"  Although  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  a  renewal  of  the  practice 
of  inunction,  either  after  the  bath  or  between  its  stages,  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  ancient  times,  yet  certainly  in  many  cases  it  might  ad- 
vantageously be  revived,  both  as  a  part  of  medical  treatment  and 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  great  and  sudden  exposures  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature." 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Fisher  published  a  paper  on  medical  inunction,  in 
1875,with  several  cases  of  unusual  interest.  A  child  of  four  months, 
almost  in  articiUo  mortis  with  cholera  infantum,  and  given  up  by 
the  family  physician  afler  thorough  treatment  according  to  the  ap- 
proved methods,  was  saved  by  hourly  inunctions  from  head  to  foot 
with  warm  sweet  oil.  "  After  each  application,"  says  Dr.  Fisher,  "  it 
seemed  to  be  more  and  more  soothed  and  strengthened.  The  vom- 
iting ceased ;  the  passages  from  the  bowels  improved  in  color  and 
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oonsistency,  and  diminished  in  number. '^  The  child  recovered  en- 
tirely, owing  its  life,  without  doubt,  to  the  use  of  oil  by  inunction, 
in  another  case,  a  child  of  the  same  age,  an  obstinate  intestinal  dis- 
order, which  had  defied  internal  medication  for  months,  yielded  in 
a  week  to  inunction  with  sweet-oil  applied  every  night.  Dr.  Fisher 
further  says : 

"  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  and  bronchial  tubes, 
I  have  several  times  seen  most  excellent  effects  follow  from  the  use 
of  inunctions.  In  the  lobular  pneumonia  of  children  there  is  no 
remedy  with  which  I  am  acquamted  that  will  so  speedily  induce 
sleep,  relieve  distress,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  short  moaning  cry  as 
warm  sweet-oil  frequently  applied  to  the  whole  body.  Inunction  is 
likewise  of  great  benefit  oftentimes  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
phthisis,  chronic  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  emphysema. '' 

Dr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  course  of  his  lect- 
ures in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  University,  re- 
fers to  this  topic  as  follows : 

"  A  measure  which  I  adopt  in  every  case  of  severe  fever  of  any 
type,  but  notably  in  the  exanthemata,  is  general  inunction  of  the 
body  several  times  a  day  either  with  simple  olive  oil  or  with  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime-water.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  means 
of  therapeutics,  and  the  longer  I  employ  it  the  more  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  confera  several  peculiar  and  positive  benefits,  but  notably  in 
those  complaints  in  which  the  skin  becomes  severely  inflamed,  as  in 
scarlatina  and  small-pox.  Its  advantages  in  other  fevers  are  not 
slight.  It  greatly  allays  the  irritability  of  the  surface  nerves,  which 
is  a  source  of  restlessness  and  shifting  of  the  position  in  fevers.  It 
calms  the  nervous  centres  when  disturbed  by  a  too  constant  trans- 
mission of  external  impressions  by  the  excited  peripheral  nerves, 
and  hence  is  no  mean  adjuvant  toward  procuring  sleep.  By  reliev- 
ing  the  tension  of  the  skin  also,  it  disposes  to  a  gentle  perspiration, 
and  to  that  fact  I  attribute  the  still  further  advantage  which  is 
often  undoubtedly  rained  by  it — namely,  of  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  You  will  frequently  note  a  fall  of  from  half  a 
degree  to  a  full  degree  in  the  theimometer  under  the  tongue  half 
an  hour  after  a  general  oiling,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  a  mere  cooling  of  the  surface  by  exposure.  Another  effect 
which  I  have  noticed  is  that  it  relieves  thirst,  which  I  would  ascribe 
to  its  restoring  a  function  of  the  skin,  which  enables  it  to  add  water 
to  the  system  when  needed,  as  well  as  to  abstract  it  when  the  circu- 
lation is  too  full ;  and  the  aiTCSt  of  which  function  I  regard  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  thirst  always  present  when  the  skin  is  rendered  dry 
either  by  fever  or  the  tension  of  general  anasarca.  In  every  case  of 
typhoid,  therefore,  I  direct  that  the  patient  be  rubbed  with  oil  by 
the  palms  of  the  hands  three  times  a  day,  and  oftener  if  there  be 
great  restlessness  or  the  skin  be  very  hot.  The  attendants  very 
soon  perceive  the  use  of  persevering  in  the  applications  on  not- 
ing the  patient  often  coming  out  of  his  delirium  during  its  perform- 
ance. Dj  this  means  also  the  vitality  of  the  skin  is  maintained  in 
those  parts  where  you  are  liable  to  have  bed-sores,  so  that  you  will 
rarely  be  troubled  with  this  unpleasant  complication." 

As  much  of  the  benefit  of  anointing  has  resulted  from  the  em- 
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ployment  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  oils,  we  may  readily  infer 
that  the  beneficial  effects  arise  from  the  oleaginous  quality  of  the 
oil  or  ointment,  and  from  the  rubbing  rather  than  from  any  special 
therapeutic  property  such  as  is  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
cod-liver  oil.  This  inference,  if  just,  is  of  much  importance,  for  it 
leaves  us  at  liberty,  in  establishing  a  scientific  system  of  sanitary  or 
medical  inunction,  to  choose  those  unguents  which  are  the  most 
easily  preserved  pure,  which  are  the  most  readily  absorbed,  which 
are  the  most  easily  introduced,  which  are  the  most  soothing  to  the 
skin,  most  pleasant  to  the  sense  of  smell,  and,  in  a  word,  most 
agreeable  to  the  person  anointed,  whether  in  health  or  disease.   ' 

We  come  next  to  the  reasons  why  inunction,  notwithstanding  its 
great  demonstrated  advantages,  and  notwithstanding  its  once  almost 
universal  use  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  is  now  so  neglected 
and  so  little  esteemed  by  the  profession  and  the  public.  One  of  the 
best  modern  works  on  electricity  contains  this  suggestive  remark : 
*'  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  electricity  could  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pills  or  powders  as  successfully  as  it  is  now  employed,  its  use 
would  be  increased  one  thousand-fold."  There  is  in  my  opinion  as 
little  doubt  that  if  a  dose  of  inunction  could  be  taken  as  quickly 
and  as  easily  as  a  capsule  or  a  lozenge, ''  oleaginization  "  would 
speedily  rank  with  the  use  of  electricity  and  ether,  opium  and 
quinine,  as  a  standard  resource  in  therapeutics. 

Such  a  ready  administration  of  inunction  is  of  course  an  impossi- 
bility. Effective  anointing  must  always  and  inevitably  consume 
a  certain  amount  of  time,  which  will  cause  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
patients  of  industrious  habits  who  are  not  too  ill  to  move  about  and 
attend  to  business.  The  only  way  to  obviate  in  any  considerable 
degree  this  impediment  in  the  way  of  popularizing  hygienic  inunc- 
tion is  to  make  the  process  so  agreeable  that  it  will  be  found  an  en- 
joyment instead  of  a  hardship. 

To  accomplish  this,  two  things  are  necessary.  These  are :  firsts 
the  employment  of  satisfactory  unguents ;  and  second^  the  employ, 
ment  of  competent  anointers. 

Satisfactoi'y  unguents  must  be  pleasant  or  at  least  inoffensive  to 
the  smell ;  they  must  not  be  either  gummy  or  sticky,  and  must  leave 
no  trace  of  oil  upon  the  skin  after  the  conclusion  of  the  process. 
They  should  also  possess  properties  which  will  prevent  decomposi- 
tion by  the  warmth  of  the  body,  that  they  may  not  become  offen- 
sive. 

The  second  requisite,  a  competent  anointer,  is  even  more  essential 
and  more  difficult  to  secure.  Dr.  Taylor  remarks  especially  upon 
the  trouble  he  experienced  in  finding  persons  strong  enough  and 

Catient  enough  to  apply  his  hard  ointment  successfully ;  and  when 
esides  strength  and  patience  we  require  skill  enough  to  make  the 
process  a  pleasure,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  competent 
anointers  few  and  far  between.  Men  who  are  properly  trained  as 
rubbers  or  shampooere  in  the  best  bathing  establishments  are  best 
calculated  to  supply  this  want,  and  to  them  we'  may  look  not  in 
vain  for  competent  anointers.  Their  labor  alone  in  fnction,  in 
massage  and  manipulation,  in  percussion,  often  serves  an  impor- 
tant  remedial  purpose  in  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  other  diseases ; 
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and  when  to  the  advantages  of  dry  rubbing  the  benefits  of  a 
proper  unguent  are  added,  it  is  plain  that  a  hygienic  combination  of 
no  small  efficacy  is  formed. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Injuries  of  Nerves,*' 
speaks  of  the  value  of  massage  or  manipulation  as  follows  :  ^'  In  the 
treatment  of  all  forms  of  traumatic,  and,  indeed,  of  some  other  pal- 
sies, the  value  of  massage  is  very  great,  and  the  results  which  I  have 
seen  obtained  by  practical  rubbers  were  certainly  to  be  gained  by 
no  other  equally  rapid  treatment."  In  the  treatment  of  paralyzed 
limbs  he  remarks :  ^^  I  prefer  also  that  every  massage  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  local  hot  bath.  The  skin  under  this  usage  seems  to 
become  thinner,  more  pliable,  and  less  bound  down  to  the  parts  be- 
neath it,  while  the  increase  of  tone  in  every  muscle  is  most  re- 
markable." 

Dr.  Meredith  Clymer  speaks  of  the  treatment  of  nervous  afiections 
as  follows :  "  A  notable  proportion  of  the  chronic  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  are  functional,  the  result  of  brain  fag  and  irregular 
habits.  Uirculation,  digestion,  and  muscular  action  have  become 
equally  implicated.  There  is  lessened  activity  and  loss  of  tone,  and 
a  dry,  harsn,  inactive  skin  is  a  constant  condition.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  indications  to  restore  the  activity  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre  and  equalize  the  circulation.  To  effect  this  I  have  found  the 
hot-air  bath  one  of  the  most  available  aids.  And,  advantageous  as 
it  has  generally  proved,  the  benefits  are  more  than  doubled  when 
succeeded  by  the  system  of  anointing  and  massage  which  has 
come  to  be  known  when  supplementing  the  application  of  hot  air  as 
forming  the  concluding  stage  of  the  complete  Roman  bath.  The 
stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  by  this  means  seems  to  quicken 
vital  action  and  secures  a  proper  distribution  of  the  blood,  thus 
dissipating  and  hindering  congestions." 

Dr.  Douglass  Graham,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical 
Record  a  ^w  months  since,  gives  an  account  of  upwards  of  300 
cases  of  sprains  which  were  rapidly  and  successfully  restored  by 
massage. 

The  most  modern  and  the  most  model  treatment  of  a  sprain  per- 
haps was  recently  advised  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren«  The  case 
reached  him  after  having  been  treated  for  a  considerable  period  with 
the  usual  course  of  splints  and  bandages  with  little  progress  towards 
recovery.  The  hot-air  bath  was  employed  daily,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion the  wrist  was  submitted  to  the  hot  douch,  and  this  was  followed 
with  thorough  searching  massage,  with  profuse  lubrication  with  oil, 
not  of  the  hand  and  arm  mei*ely,  but  of  the  entire  body.  The  hot 
douch  and  massage  was  applied  the  second  time,  each  day  without 
hot  air.  It  was  a  sprain  of  unusual  severity — the  median  nerve 
having  been  somewhat  injured.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  however, 
the  wrist  was  well  enough  to  do  good  service  at  polo,  by  which 
means  it  became  originally  disabled. 

In  regard  to  manipulators  or  rubbers,  they  should  be  athletic, 
honest,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  strictly  temperate.  If  they  are 
saturated  with  beer,  tobacco,  or  whisky,  they  will  poison  the  ur 
and  the  patient,  and  will  do  more  to  induce  disease  than  to  effect 
its  removal.    There  should  be  strength  as  well  as  delicacy  of  touch. 
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both  of  which  oome  only  from  much  praotice.  There  should  be  at 
least  some  general  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  structure  upon 
which  the  skill  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  only  by  intelligent  direction 
and  by  untiring  labor  that  the  true  taxis  erudiPua — the  learned  touch 
— can  be  acquired. 

It  was  declared  by  Hippocrates  that  ^'  by  vigorous  rubbing  the 
body  is  hardened ;  by  gentle  rubbing,  softened ;  by  prolonged  rub- 
bing, reduced ;  and  by  moderate  rubbing,  increasea."  Some  attrib- 
ute the  benefits  of  anointing  mainly  to  the  oil,  and  others  mainly 
to  the  rubbing.  The  truth  is,  both  play  an  important  part,  and  eacn 
assists  the  other.  Without  rubbing,  the  unguent  would  necessarily 
be  imperfectly  absorbed,  and  much  of  its  possible  effectiveness 
would  consequently  be  lost;  the  pores  would  be  covered,  the 
clothing  smeared,  and  the  patient  disgusted.  Without  lubrication, 
thorough  searching  manipulation  is  rendered  practically  impossible, 
from  the  tendency  of  dry  rubbing  to  chafe,  excoriate,  and  irritate 
the  skin  to  an  extent  often  that  proves  a  source  of  torture. 

That  the  rubbing  in  of  the  ointment  is  a  highly  beneficial  part 
of  the  process  of  inunction,  and  that  its  skilfiu  performance  is  es- 
sential to  the  highest  success  of  that  process,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
but  I  am  equally  certain  that  in  many  cases  it  is  the  oil  directly 
that  accomplishes  the  greater  part  of  the  resulting  benefit. 

Anointing  associated  with  massage  not  only  increases  nutrition, 
it  also  increases  the  activity  of  the  skin,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
has  a  tendency  to  repress  undue  perspiration.  Its  tendency  is  there- 
fore largely  to  promote  strength. 

In  the  wide  variety  of  conditions  in  which  inunction  is  clearly 
indicated  the  aim  is  generally  to  effect  one  or  more  of  the  following 
results : 

1.  To  strengthen  weak  lungs,  as  when  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is 
threatened,  or  either  has  been  successfully  combated,  in  which  event 
inunction  should  be  followed  up  daily  until  the  case  has  been  con- 
ducted through  convalesence  to  complete  restoration.  Its  value  in 
cases  of  this  character  does  not  admit  of  question.  As  early  a 
writer  as  Pliny  says  that  olive-oil  is  good  to  warm. the  body  and 
fortify  it  against  cold.  The  traveller  Galton  verified  this  in  his  own 
experience,  and  it  was  a  knowledge  of  the  warming  qualities  of  in- 
unction  that  enabled  Webb  to  perform  the  unparalleled  feat  of 
swimming  the  English  Channel,  the  unguent  used  in  his  case  being 
the  oil  of  the  porpoise.  Man^  a  sufferer  whose  sensitive  organiza- 
tion makes  him  shrink  and  shiver  at  the  thought  of  winter  long  be- 
fore its  approach,  might  by  judicious  and  persistent  inunction  es- 
cape the  expensive  and  hateful  necessity  of  abandoning  home,  busi- 
ness, and  friends  every  winter  for  an  enforced  sojourn  m  a  Southern 
climate.  We  can  produce  examples  of  this  class,  who,  for  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months,  by  frequent  recourse  to  inunction,  have  not 
only  escaped  colds,  but  have  found  positive  pleasure  and  recupera- 
tion in  the  Arctic  weather  itself,  which  they  had  hitherto  so  much 
dreaded. 

2.  To  remove  debility  of  whatever  form  arising  from  impaired 
nutrition.  Under  this  head  marches  the  great  army  of  dvspeptics, 
who  will  find  meat  and  drink,  weight  and  strength,  in  inunction. 
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The  cases  cited  from  Dr.  Fisher^s  paper  illastrate  the  remedial  ef- 
fects of  inunction  upon  the  worst  disorders  of  the  digestive  system. 
According  to  my  own  observation,  improvement  in  digestion  and 
increase  of  weight  have  been  the  ordmary  results  of  frequent  in- 
unction. In  one  marked  case,  that  of  a  young  man  greatly  run 
down  by  overwork  of  the  brain,  twelve  pounds  was  gained  in  three 
weeks  by  inunction  on  alternate  days,  after  the  failure  of  a  three 
months'  trial  of  other  means  of  recruiting.  Another  young  man, 
suffering  from  dyspepsia,  severe  constipation,  some  fever,  and  great 
depression  of  spints,  was  treated  with  daily  inunction  for  nine  suc- 
cessive days,  and  gained  in  that  time  seven  and  one  half  pounds, 
entirely  recovered  his  spirits,  and  was  made  practically  well  in  every 
respect.  Ordinary  medication  tried  in  his  case  had  not  helped  him 
at  all. 

8.  To  allay  insomnia,  hysteria,  and  incipient  insanity.  Dr.  Fisher 
mentions  a  diminution  of  nervous  irritation  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
inunction ;  and  its  sedative  influence  upon  excitement,  whether 
febrile  or  nervous,  was  very  marked  in  Dr.  Taylor's  practice.  I 
have  often  seen  patients  drowse  under  tlie  process ;  and  cases  have 
occurred  in  protracted  insomnia,  when  sleep  had  proved  impossible 
for  several  successive  days  and  nights,  despite  medication,  where 
the  process  of  inunction  before  completion  has  left  them  in  a  pro- 
found bleep,  which  has  usually  been  uninterrupted  until  the  morning 
hours  were  well  advanced,  when  the  sufferer  has  awakened  practi- 
cally to  new  life. 

4.  To  relieve  rheumatism  and  paralvsis.  In  these  cases  the  rub- 
bing is  probably  the  major  factor  of  the  result,  being  greatly  facili- 
tated, however,  by  the  unguent,  which  doubtless  directly  as  well  as 
indirectly  in  some  degree  enhances  the  benefits. 

5.  To  abort  fevers.  The  efficacy  of  inunction  in  breaking  up  fever 
after  it  was  fully  established,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Taylor,  seems  to 
indicate  clearly  the  wisdom  of  employing  it  to  avert  febrile  attacks 
before  they  are  completely  developed. 

6.  To  guard  against  contagion.  In  the  treatment  of  the  plague 
inunction  was  found  to  be  not  only  the  best  remedy  in  the  cure  of 
the  disease,  but  the  best  protection  against  its  spread,  none  of  those 
engaged  in  anointing  having  ever  been  known  to  contract  the  mala- 
dy. In  many  cases  where  physicians  and  others  are  exposed  to  in- 
fection, or  are  particularly  liable  to  it,  regular  inunction  during  such 
exposure,  or  until  the  susceptibility  is  overcome,  would  doubtless 
be  a  prophylactic  measure  of  great  value.  It  is  my  impression  that 
a  system  of  hot-air  disinfection,  supplemented  with  anointing,  would 
have  contributed  largely  to  diminish  the  plague  in  our  sadly  scourged 
Southern  cities. 

An  objection  which  is  sometimes  brought  against  inunction  de- 
serves brief  mention.  This  is  the  argument  that  the  process  must 
choke  the  pores,  and  thus  impede  the  mnctional  activity  of  the  skin 
— certainly  a  very  undesirable  result.  Dr.  Taylor  and  others  who 
have  practised  inunction  largely  have  observed  no  evidence  of  such 
obstruction,  but  rather  a  marked  iniprovement  in  the  skin's  action; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  perspiration  is  more  facilitated  than  hindered 
by  thorough  rubbing  with  any  smooth,  fine,  pure  unguent.    By  such 
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rabbing  the  particles  or  minute  globules  of  oil  are  forced  through 
the  epidermis,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  lymphatics  and 
blood-vessels  of  the  cutis  vera,  by  which  they  are  taken  up  and 
conveyed  into  the  circulation.  Without  friction  the  chief  part  of 
the  unguent  would  remain  upon  the  skin,  a  small  portion  being 
probably  drawn,  by  endosmosis,  through  the  cuticle.  The  remain- 
aer  would  cover  the  surface,  and  would  of  course  more  or  less  ef- 
fectually check  perspiration  in  the  skin  beneath.  With  thorough 
rubbing,  however,  the  unguent  is  forced  through  the  epidermis  and 
earned  off,  so  that  nothing  is  left  to  clog  the  sudoriferous  ducts. 
The  idea  that  these  ducts  absorb  the  oil  and  thus  become  choked  is 
of  course  idle,  their  function  being  purely  excretory ;  and  the  notion 
that  the  oil  is  rubbed  in  through  them  is  equally  groundless,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  easier  to  rub  oil  through  the 
thin  epidermis  of  the  back,  with  its  less  than  500  pores  to  the 
square  inch,  than  through  the  thick  epidermis  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  with  its  2,800  pores  to  the  same  area.  Further  than  this,  that 
the  action  of  the  skin  is  not  checked  is  made  doubly  sure  by  the 
very  practical  fact  that  when  one  arm  or  one  leg  is  anointed  with 
thorough  rubbing,  and  the  other  is  left  without  oil,  the  anointed 
limb  will  perspire  in  hot  air  as  soon  and  as  freely  as  the  anointed 
one,  and  in  most  cases  sooner  and  more  copiously. 

A  further  evidence  that  anointing  does  not  impede  the  activity 
of  the  skin  has  been  repeatedly  furnished  in  cases  of  general  ansarca 
in  Bright's  disease,  in  intermittent  fever  as  well  as  in  exema  and 
soriasis.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  skin  is,  dry  and  inei-t,  a 
preliminary  inunction  before  the  introduction  of  the  patient  to  the 
not-air  chambers  has  invariably  been  found  to  greatly  facilitate  the 
activity  of  the  skin  ;  and  in  cases  of  this  character  anointing  should 
always  precede  as  well  as  succeed  the  employment  of  the  hot-air 
bath ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  opportunity  most 
favorable  for  the  employment  of  general  inunction  is  directly  after 
the  application  of  hot  air.  The  skin  is  then  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  receive  the  unguent,  and  the  very  best  result  may  con- 
fidently be  expected.  Another  favorable  opportunity  is  found  in 
direct  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.*  Here  it  is  of  the  utmost 
utility,  as  it  not  only  protects  the  skin  from  burning,  but  is  often 
absorbed  in  larger  amount,  much  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
bather.  It  has  also  proved  highly  advantageous  as  supplementing 
electric  baths,  and  tne  popular  notion  that  some  ruboers  impart 
more  or  less  of  the  electric  element  doubtless  has  some  foundation 
in  fact. 

The  history  of  anointing  seems  to  point  to  olive  oil  as  the  unguent 
in  chief,  not  only  in  ancient  but  m  modem  times.  Dr.  Fisher 
strongly  recommends  it,  and  there  are  no  doubt  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  a  vegetable  oil  may,  for  the  general  purposes  of  in- 
unction, be  superior  to  any  other  product,  and  eminently,  perhaps 
preeminently  so,  when  nutrition  is  sought  to  be  effected  or  enhanc- 
ed by  this  measure,  more  especially  as  all  nutrition  is  of  vegetable 
origin.     For  myself  I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  vegetable  oil  as 

*  Sunlight  and  Solarization:  The  Sajotabian,  current  series,  p.  488,  ei  ieg. 
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any  one,  and  after  experimenting  considerably  with  oils,  have  finally 
settled  npon  a  product  which  I  think,  taken  all  in  all,  possesses 
more  of  the  reqaisites  of  a  perfect  ungaent  than  I  have  found  in 
any  other  substance.  It  enters  largely  into  commerce,  and  in  its 
crude  condition  is  extensively  employed  as  a  lubricating  oil  for 
machinery. 

It  is  common  to  most  tropical  countries,  and  is  produced  by 
a  variety  of  the  palm  species,  and  is  known  as  the  kokos  or  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  In  its  crude  commercial  condition  it  possesses  rather 
an  unpleasant  odor — a  fact  which  detracts  from  the  value  of 
the  substance.  The  better  qualities  of  the  oil,  however,  treated 
with  animal  charcoal  or  boneblack,  may  be  completely  deodorized. 
This  clarified  oil  in  a  fluid  state  is  as  clear  as  water  and  about  as 
odorless,  and  is  easily  and  readily  absorbed  in  much  larger  amount 
than  any  other  emolient  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted  ; 
and  I  am  not  alone  in  this  conviction.  As  recorded  in  the  United 
States  Dispensatory,  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  found  this  oil  to 
possess  all  the  advantages  in  consumption  of  cod-liver  oil,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  much  more  agreeable,  with  the  entire 
absence  of  nauseating  tendencies.  Dr.  J.  H.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
gives  similar  testimony  in  its  favor.  In  Germany  it  has  been  used 
m  pharmacy  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for  lard.  Dr. 
PetterkofTer  regards  it  as  preferable  to  the  latter  substance,  as  less 
liable  to  become  rancid,  and  also  on  account  of  its  more  ready 
absorption  when  rubbed  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  its  less 
liability  to  produce  chemical  changes  in  substances  with  which  it 
may  be  associated.  For  example,  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  when  made  with  lard,  becomes  yellow  in  a  few  days ; 
when  made  with  cocoanut  oil  it  remains  unchanged  for  months. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  strongly  advocates  massage  in  his  work 
entitled  '^  Fat  and  Blood,"  speaks  of  this  oil  as  follows  :  '^  It  is  agree- 
able in  odor  and  keeps  well  in  warm  weather ;  is  a  good  lubricant, 
and  keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and  supple."  As  clarified,  deodor- 
ized, and  refined,  it  has  received  the  name  of  Kokoleon, 

There  are  three  products  of  petroleum  which  have  been  employ- 
ed quite  extensively  in  the  last  few  years  as  emollients  or  lubrica- 
tors, while  they  have  been  used  more  or  less  in  pharmacy  as  a  base 
for  various  ointments.  I  refer  to  Cosmoline,  to  Vassaline,  and  to 
Romaleon.  The  latter  was  originally,  and  has  continued  to  be,  pre- 
pared at  my  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing,  and  is  especially 
suited  to  a  large  number  of  cases. 

When  reduction  of  weight  is  sought  to  be  effected,  when  lubrica- 
tion without  absorption  is  desired,  and  when  dandruff  or  scaly 
eruptions,  as  in  exema  or  soriasis,  are  sought  to  be  removed,  it  pos- 
sesses  advantages  which  I  think  are  unequalled.  For  the  general 
as  well  as  many  of  the  specific  purposes  of  anointing,  Kokoleon  or 
Romaleon,  both  of  which  are  usually  perfumed  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  detract  from  their  usefulness,  or  they  are  used  plain  when 
preferred,  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  possess  all  the  advantages,  and 
to  confer  all  the  benefits  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
very  choicest  products.  Excellent,  however,  as  are  these  prepara- 
tions, I  am  not  so  dazzled  by  their  good  qualities,  that  I  woula  not 
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welcome  a  better.  And  there  is  no  good  reason  why  our  unguents 
should  not  become  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Romans,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  oleaginization  has  an  auspicious  future,  and  will 
command  the  respectful  attention  of  every  enlightened  physician. 
Anointing,  associated  with  artistic  massage,  nfianipulation,  per- 
cussion, rubbing,  and  shampooing — especially  when  these  measures 
supplemented  hot-air  electric  baths,  or  exposure  to  the  sun, 
whether  in  physical  training  or  in  treatment  of  disease — will 
confer  benefits  which  have  hitherto  been  believed  impossible.  In 
walking,  in  wrestling,  in  rowing,  in  running,  in  fact  in  all  the 
purposes  of  physical  training,  these  allied  agents  open  up  a  new 
vista  of  possibilities  which  are  as  gratifying  to  contemplate  as  they 
are  impossible  to  compute.  As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  enter- 
tained of  this  lost  art  of  the  Csesars — ^this  restored  luxury  of  the 
Romans — the  significant  fact  that  it  is  less  than  four  years  since  its 
restoration  as  one  of  the  processes  of  the  bath,  yet  in  the  house  of 
its  new  birth  nearly  10,000  anointings  have  been  administered.  A 
considerable  percentage  have  been  given  to  physicians ;  many  have 
been  taken  by  the  advice  of  physicians ;  many  in  health  have 
sought  its  luxurious  benefits  as  a  means  of  muscular  development. 

I^r  those  whose  business  subjects  them  to  sedentary  confinement 
this  is  the  greatest  boon  of  modem  times.  Many  acute  sufferers 
from  the  host  of  recurring  maladies  have  found  speedy  relief,  and 
many  chronic  invalids,  in  whom  despair  had  dispelled  hope,  have 
awakened  to  new  life. 

The  advantages  are  so  evident — so  unmistakable — ^that  a  single 
example  rarely  fails  to  convince  the  most  prejudiced  and  sceptical 
who  will  try  the  test  of  a  single  application  that  the  Romans  were 
not  blockheads,  and  that  a  good  thing  of  the  past  has  come  to  us 
with  more  than  prestine  benefits. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  associated  measures  of  anoint- 
ing, of  hot  air,  and  of  massage,  which  comprehend  the  complete 
Roman  bath,  a  recent  neuralgia  or  a  recent  rheumatism  has  often 
been  dispelled  in  a  single  hour,  and  an  acute  lumbago  or  sciatica 
has  been  as  effectually  dissipated  in  a  single  day. 

In  addition  to  the  prophylactic  properties  of  these  conjoined  ben- 
efits, they  afford  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  economic,  the  most 
speedy  transition  from  misery  to  mirth,  from  pain  to  pleasure,  from 
disease  to  deliverance.  It  is,  in  brief,  medication  made  no  less 
effective  than  gratefully  luxurious. 


Lactopeptine. — in  the  summer  diarrhoeas  of  children  we 
have  found  Tactopeptine  of  the  very  highest  value.  It  is  probable 
that  the  weakening  of  the  digestive  powers  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  causation  of  cholera  infantum.  We  have  found  lacto- 
peptine  a  most  important  help  in  restoring  these  cases  when  they 
nave  passed  through  the  worst  stages  of  that  disease,  as  well  as  in 
warding  it  off  when  its  onset  seemed  almost  inevitable.  ...  In  the 
nausea  and  indigestion,  and  in  the  cardialgia  which  cause  so  much 
annoyance  in  the  later  months  of  gestation,  lactopeptine  has  proved 
itself  almost  a  specific. — St.  Louis  Clinical  Record, 


HYGIENE  AND  THERAPEUTICS.* 
By  J.  R  Black,  M.D. 

A  pathological  therapeutist  is  very  apt  to  treat  a  chronic  inter- 
mittent  thas:    A  mercurial  cathartic  to  clean  out   the   abdomi- 
nal viscera,  then  quinine  in  large  doses,  and  if  this  does  not  succeed, 
then  in  larger  and  yet  larger,  to  destroy  or  neutralize  the  hypothet- 
ical malaria  in  the  system.     Cases  have  I  seen  by  the  score  who  had 
received  such  treatment  for  weeks  and  months  unavailingly,  who 
had  taken  quinine  and  iron  until  they  were,  as  they  expressed  it, 
almost  blind  and  deaf,  and  yet  the  disease  persisted,  with  very  brief 
cessations.     As  a  hygienic  therapeutist,  and  as  one  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  with  chronic  int^rmittents,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm 
of  this  latitude  that  scarcely  a  case  of  intermittent  fever  need  ever 
become  chronic,  and  that  even  when  so,  proper  management  will 
hold  the  symptoms  under  control  until  the  tendency  is  wholly  ov^. 
come.    The  outline  of  the  method  is  as  follows :  Inquire  carefully 
into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  whether  acclimated  or  not,  direct- 
ing special  attention  to  each  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and,  if  much 
deranged,  administer  the  best  active  corrective  at  once.     Then  an- 
ticipate the  next  paroxysm  with  twelve  grains  of  quinine,  divided 
into  three  doses,  beginning  its  administration  eighteen  hours  before 
the  time  of  the  expected  chill.     Repeat  this  amount  of  quinine 
every  seventh  day  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  but  at  no  other  time, 
except  when  the  patient's  indiscretion  brings  on  an  irregular  parox- 
ysm.    During  the  intervals  administer  daily  gentle  remedies  appro- 
priate to  correct  the  functions  that  show  the  most  derangement. 
These  remedies  should  be  such  as  will  keep  the  organs  mainly  at 
fault  up  as  near  as  possible  to  the  standard  of  healthy  action,  and 
no  more,  never  allowing  the  secretions  or  excretions  of  any  organ 
to  sink,  far  below  the  nealthy  standard,  nor  causing  them  to  rise 
much  above  it.    The  diet  should  be  strictly  hygienic,  and  so  also 
of  the  exercise,  not  permitting  the  vital  energy  to  be  spent  in  toil 
that  should  be  devoted  to  recuperation.    To  guard  against  external 
variations  of  temperature,  especially  in  the  unacclmiated,  flannel 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin.     The  grand  condition  of  success  lies 
in  the  method  and  means  for  keeping  all  the  abdominal  organs  dur- 
ing every  day,  and  for  several  weeks,  up  to  the  standard  of  healthy 
action,  and  thus  triumphantlv  raise  the  health  above  the  ague  point. 
Quinine  is  invaluable  for  the  arrest  of  periodicity,  but  nothing 
more.     By  these  means  my  success  in  treatment  has  been  immedi* 
ate  and  invariable,  even  in  those  cases  in  whom  improper  manage- 
ment had  led  to  serious  derangement  of  the  liver,  with  enormously 

*  Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  Section  on  State  Medicine  and  Public 
Hygiene,  American  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  June  6th,  1878. 
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enlarged  spleen.  An  attempt  to  trace  the  coarse  of  thought  that 
led  these  to  therapeutical  modifications  leads  back  to  the  careful 
study  of  etiology  and  hygiene,  and  it  is  to  these  that  I  must  at- 
tribute the  many  changes  that  I  have  been  induced  to  make  in  the 
management  of  nearly  all  chronic  diseases — changes  that  I  have 
abundant  evidence  to  consider,  constitute  a  most  important  advance 
over  old-time  methods. 


Legislation  Against  Tramps.— We  cannot  do  what  the 

French  Government  once  did  under  similar  circumstances — banish 
50,000  of  them  to  colonial  servitude ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
cannot.  If  we  could  gather  the  whole  disgusting  multitude,  wash 
them,  put  new  clothes  upon  them,  and  under  muitary  surveillance 
and  direction  set  them  to  quarrying  stone,  or  raising  com  and  cot- 
ton for  ten  years,  we  might  save  some  of  them  to  decency  and  re- 
spectability, and  relieve  the  honest  people  of  the  country  of  their 
presence  and  their  support.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  however,  there 
are  things  that  we  can  do.  Every  State  in  the  Union  can  gather 
these  men,  wherever  found,  into  work-houses  where  they  can  be  re- 
strained from  scaring  and  preying  upon  the  community,  and  made 
to  earn  the  bread  they  eat  and  the  clothes  they  wear.  It  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  throw  away  all  sentimentality  in  connection  with 
them.  The  tramp  is  a  man  who  can  be  approached  by  no  motive 
but  pain — the  pain  of  a  thrashing  or  the  pain  of  hunger.  He  hates 
work ;  he  has  no  self-respect  and  no  shame ;  and,  by  counting  him- 
self permanently  out  of  the  productive  and  self-supporting  forces 
of  society,  he  counts  himself  out  of  his  rights.  He  has  no  rights 
but  those  which  society  may  see  fit  of  its  grace  to  bestow  upon 
him.  He  has  no  more  rights  than  the  sow  that  wallows  in  tha  gut- 
ter, or  the  lost  dogs  that  hover  around  the  city  squares.  He  is  no 
more  to  be  consulted,  in  his  wishes  or  his  will,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  than  if  he  were  a 
bullock  in  a  corral. 

Legislation  concerning  this  evil  seems  to  have  been  initiated  in 
various  States,  but  at  this  writing  we  cannot  learn  that  anvthing 
effective  has  been  done.  It  would  be  well  if  the  States  could  work 
in  concert  in  this  matter,  but  one  great  State  like  New  York,  or 
Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  has  only  to  inaugurate  a  stringent  measure 
to  drive  all  the  other  States  into  measures  that  shall  be  its  equiva- 
lent. The  tramp  whose  freedom  is  imperilled  in  New  York  will  fly 
to  New  Jersey  or  New  England,  and  New  Jersey  and  New  Eng- 
land will  be  obliged  to  protect  themselves.^^So  one  powerful  State 
can  compel  unanimity  of  action  throughout  the  country.  The  legis- 
lature of  New  York  nad  a  bill  up  a  year  ago  which  came  to  noth- 
ing. We  hope  the  present  session  will  see  something  done,  but 
legislators  have  so  many  things  to  do  besides  looking  after  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  public  morality,  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
hear  that  this  matter  will  be  overlooked.  But  something  must  be 
done,  somewhere,  very  soon,  if  we  propose  to  have  anything  like 
safety  and  comfort  in  our  homes,  or  to  relieve  ourselves  of  a  great 
burden  of  voluntary,  vicious,  and  even  malicious  pauperism. — Dr, 
JSToUand,  in  Scribner. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Ninth  Annual  Report. 

This  Report  is  very  similar  in  its  arrangement,  and  in  the  matter 
it  presents,  to  those  previously  published  by  the  Board,  This  same- 
ness is  perhaps  unavoidable,  for  many  of  its  committees  are  con- 
stantly engaged  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  kind  of  routine 
work,  and  their  reports  must  contain  a  repetition,  from  year  to  year, 
very  little  varied  either  in  matter  or  in  manner.  Still  it  is  a  good 
report,  and  contains  much  valuable  information.  The  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance  displayed  are  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which 
the  members  are  engaged,  and  place  the  Massachusetts  Board  at 
the  head  of  all  similar  organizations  in  the  United  States.  A  proof 
of  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  work  done  at  Brighton.  The 
abattoir  there  established  is  the  best  on  this  continent,  is  well  man- 
aged, and  has  facilities  for  slaughtering  seven-eighths  of  the  cattle 
needed  in  the  metropolitan  district  and  for  disposing  of  the  various 
kinds  of  offal,  etc.,  connected  with  the  business.  The  Board  have 
been  so  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  abattoir,  in  all  its  de- 
tails,  that  they  have  had  plans  of  it  prepared  which,  with  a  pam- 
phlet giving  a  description  of  its  workings  and  its  management,  nave 
been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  slaughtering  is  done  on  a  raised  floor.  Several  trap-doors 
allow  the  heads  and  feet,  hide,  tallow,  and  offal  to  drop  into  sepa- 
rate iron  wagons  below.  These,  when  filled,  are  wheeled  into  the 
rendering-house.  The  hides  are  salted  in  the  basement,  and  the 
blood,  fat,  and  other  parts  are  raised,  by  means  of  elevators,  to  the 
rendering-tanks  and  driers.  In  most  of  the  buildings  the  cattle  are 
hoisted,  for  dressing,  by  means  of  steam  power.  An  important 
feature  of  this  establishment  is  the  refrigerators,  capable  of  hang- 
ing from  sixty  to  two  hundred  cattle  each.  The  meat  is  allowed  to 
remain  from  one  to  two  weeks  before  being  brought  to  market,  and 
thus  its  quality  is  improved. 

The  rendering-tauKs  are  suspended  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
story,  and  are  easily  filled  from  this  point.  When  the  contents  of 
the  tanks  are  drawn  off,  the  residuum  is  put  into  the  driers  and  made 
into  fertilizers.  An'  important  feature,  and  one  that  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  other  cities  should  carefully  consider,  is  that  the 
steam  and  offensive  gases  are  received  into  a  large  iron  vessel, 
through  which  cold  water  is  continually  passitig.  In  this  the  steam  is 
condensed,  and  the  gases  pass  through  an  iron  pipe  under  the  fur- 
naces, and  are  consumed  so  completely  that  there  are  no  offensive 
odors  at  any  time,  although  such  a  large  mass  of  animal  matter  is 
constantly  treated  day  and  night. 

During  the  four  and  a  half  years  that  this  abattoir  has  been  in 
operation  there  have  been  slaughtered,without  offence  or  annoyance 
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to  the  community  around  it,  282,857  cattle  and  1,821,573  sheep,  an 
average  of  nearly  63,000  cattle  and  294,000  sheep  a  year.  The 
fertilizer  made  from  the  blood  and  offal  has  varied  in  quantity  from 
1,200  to  1,500  tons  a  year.  The  expense  incurred  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  providing  the  necessary 
machinery,  has  been  about  $630,000.  This  part  of  the  Report  will 
repay  careful  study  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this  inquiry. 

"  Sanitation  of  JPublic  Schools  in  Massachusetts  "  is  the  title  of 
a  report  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln.  The  site,  construction,  sewerage, 
drainage,  and  ventilation  of  school-houses  in  the  State  are  carefully 
considered.  As  a  means  of  obtaining  the  most  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
State,  coiTespondence  was  held  with  many  principals  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  with  the  medical  inspectors  whose  duty  it  was  to  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  such  schools.  Among  the  replies  were  the  fol- 
owing :  "  The  privies  are  near  to  the  building,  and  of  the  worst 
posswle  construction  and  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  No  kind 
of  regard  has  been  paid  to  cleanliness  or  decency  in  any  of  them." 

Again :  "  Privies  '  not  properly  emptied  and  disinfected.  Decid- 
edly offensive  odors.' "  And  the  Medical  Heporter  says  **  that  the 
air  of  the  second-story  rooms  is  contaminated  by  the  privies  ;  '  a 
state  of  things  infernal  in  its  origin  and  its  character.' '' 

This  statement  suggests  the  crusade  waged  by  the  editor  of  The 
Sanitarian  asainst  the  Turks  and  Saracens  of  the  Brooklyn  Board 
of  Education,  in  consequence  of  the  filthy  and  indecent  condition  of 
the  privy  accommodations  attached  to  many  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  Although  most  of  the  members  of  the  Board  could 
see  in  him  a  Richard  in  the  bush,  they  never  relaxed  their  hold  on 
the  throats  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  they,  in  most 
cases,  still  persist  in  supplying  them  with  an  unlimited  amount  of 
mephitic  gases,  along  with  the  intellectual  food  which  they  pro- 
vide. The  misfortune  is  that  the  scholars  may  neglect  the  more 
useful  food,  though  they  cannot,  from  a  law  of  their  existence, 
refuse  the  poisonous  gases. 

Scarlet  fever^  it  is  said,  destroys  23,829  lives  in  Massachusetts 
alone  in  twenty  years,  and  this  special  Report  is  commended  by  the 
Board  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  reader. 

The  Report  gives  a  very  full  history  of  the  disease — draws  largely 
from  the  tables  of  Farr  and  Simon  to  show  its  comparative  fre- 
quency and  fatality.  It  then  proposes  to  "  consider  whether  some 
plan  of  action,  agreed  upon  by  physicians  esteemed  for  their  good 
judgment,  and  enforced  by  law,  may  not  restrict  within  much  nar- 
rower limits  the  spread  of  this  infection."  This  is  certainly  a  most 
desirable  end  to  be  gained,  and  the  investigations  necessary  to  its 
accomplishment  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care.  Much  was 
expected  from  this  inquiry,  correspondence  was  invited  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation has  been  obtained,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  definite  con- 
clusion presented  as  the  result  of  it.  It  is  candidly  admitted  that 
*'  the  contagious  matter  of  scarlet  fever  has  not  yet  been  isolated 
from  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  in  which  it  exists.  Neither 
its  microscopical  nor  chemical  characteristics  have  been  deteimined." 
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The  '0{>inion  of  Dr.  Sanderson  is  quoted  as  embodying,  no  doubt, 
the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Keport  ^'  that  every  land  of  cob- 
tagium  consists  of  particles.  .  .  .  On  grounds  which  have  been 
stated,  we  regard  it  as  probable  that  contagium  particles  are  spher- 
oidal, transparent,  of  gelatinous  consistency,  of  density  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  animal  liquids  in  which  they  float,  and  that  they  are 
mainly,  but  perhaps  not  exclusively, '  composed  of  albuminous  mat- 
ter.' "  The  reader  must  draw  his  own  inference  from  statements 
that  are  regarded  by  their  author  as  merely  probable. 

The  disease  is  regarded  as  so  highly  contagious  that  there  is 
hardly  a  relation  that  persons  can  hold  towards  one  another  that 
may  not  become  the  means  of  communicating  it.  Even  distance  is 
no  protection,  for  it  can  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  letter ;  and 
the  germs  are  capable  of  being  preserved  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  E.  Besnier,  who  has  compiled  the  monthly 
reports  for  the  "  Commission  des  maladies  rignantes  "  for  many 
years  past,  in  his  report  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
says  that  during  1877  there  were  1,576  deaths  from  scarlatina  in 
London ;  while  in  Paiis,  during  the  same  time,  there  were  only  103 
deaths,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  frequent  intercommunication, 
both  of  persons  and  commodities,  between  the  two  cities.  Besides, 
while  in  London  isolation  is  as  complete  as  possible,  in  Paris  it  is 
scarcely  attempted. 

He  says  further :  ''  It  seems,  then,  that  isolation  may  be  neglected, 
at  least  for  the  present ;  but  it  cannot  be  neglected  in  cases  of 
measles,  in  which  it  is  as  imperatively  necessary  as  in  small-pox  or 
in  diphtheria." 

Amid  so  much  uncertainty,  how  is  it  possible  to  determine  the 
best  means  of  disinfecting  articles  exposea  to  the  contagium  ?  Heat 
seems  to  be  the  great  analytical  agent,  resolving  compounds  into 
their  simples.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Henry  with  dry  heat,  at  212** 
Fahrenheit,  and  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  with  steam,  in  disinfecting  vessels, 
prove  its  great  value,  and  show  that,  if  it  be  not  the  only  agent,  it 
IS  certainly  a  very  powerful  one.  There  is  no  agent  in  nature  more 
available  than  fresh  air.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  present 
everywhere,  except  where  we  voluntarily  or  negligently  render  it 
impure.  Under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  physician  or  of  an 
intelligent  nurse  the  sick-room  can  be  kept  constantly  disinfected, 
and  the  clothes,  bedding,  and  other  articles  can  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected by  this  means  as  soon  as  it  will  be  safe  to  allow  the  patient 
to  leave  the  sick-room.  There  is  another  advantage  in  this  method 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered :  by  givmg  the  poisonous 
element  the  proper  number  of  dilutions  you  not  only  destroy  its 
virulence,  but  on  the  principle,  sim,ilia  simUibuf  curarUur^  you  send 
it  forth  as  an  an^el  of  mercy,  with  healing  on  its  wings,  as  a  most 

Powerful  prophylactic  agent,  to  shield  the  whole  neighborhood  from 
arm. 

There  is  just  as  much  uncertainty  regarding  the  real  value  of 
most  of  the  disinfectants  employed  on  such  occasions  as  there  is 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Is  it  advisable,  then,  to  appeal  to 
the  law  to  place  restrictions  on  things  that  may  be  harmless,  or  to 
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enforce  the  observance  of  rales  that  are  at  best  of  doubtful  utility ; 
to  indict  the  post-office,  or  to  &ppl7  for  a  temporary  injunction 
against  the  passage  of  the  mails  ?  The  post-master  in  Texas  who 
burned  the  mail-bags  to  prevent  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  will 
next,  probably,  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction 
against  the  passage  oi  the  wind.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
current  under  the  garb  of  science.  To  expose  it  is  as  useful  as  to 
make  new  discoveries.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the  maxim : 
'^  Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  amica  Veritas." 

T.  P.  C. 


Pure  Milk  by  the  **  Erench  Method.*'— In  the  "  Home 

and  Society"  department  of  Scribner  for*  July,  Joel  Benton  de- 
scribes a  new  experiment  of  a  dairyman  as  follows  : 

These  glass  bottles,  which  are  sent  from  "  Sweet-clover  Farm," 
in  Sharon,  Conn.,  and  from  nowhere  else  in  the  woi^d,  are  made  of 
beautiful  clear  glass,  and,  though  of  daintier  proportions,  resemble 
somewhat  in  shape  the  larger  champagne  bottles.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  a  wired  rubber  cork,  similar  to  that  which  is  used  for 
sarsaparilla  and  beer  bottles,  and  on  the  side  of  the  flange  of  the 
wire,  which  is  to  be  raised  before  the  cork  can  be  opened,  a  paper 
label  is  pasted  overlapping  the  wire  on  the  glass  neck,  whereon  is 
printed  the  day  and  date  on  which  the  bottle  was  filled.  On  the 
oase  of  the  bottle  is  a  general  label  giving  the  advertisement  of 
the  farm  on  which  the  method  originated,  and  a  little  piece  of  in- 
formation of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  When  twenty  of 
these  bottles  are  filled  they  are  put  into  a  box  just  large  enough  to 
hold  them,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rack  partition. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  milk  put  up  in  this  way  says  to  the  purchaser 
at  once,  and  unmistakably,  ^'1  am  Hhe  genuine  article."'  For  it 
would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  try  to  tamper  with  it.  The  label, 
which  cannot  be  broken  without  detection,  gives  to  the  buyer  the 
correct  history  of  the  contents  of  every  bottle ;  and  when  he  draws 
the  cork  he  knows  that  the  grass  his  milk  was  secreted  from  was 
cropped  the  day  before  on  the  slopes  of  lovely  pastures  in  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.  There  is  no  fear  of  chalk,  of  chemicals,  or  of  water. 
It  is  the  same  fluid  you  find  in  the  pail  as  it  comes  from  the  country 
bam. 

A  sentence  printed  on  the  bottles  tells  us  that  the  bottling  of 
^*  Milk  from  one  Cow  "  is  a  specialty ;  and  to  young  children  and 
invalids  this  news  becomes  a  pleasant  proclamation.  For  ordinary 
use  the  combination  of  the  milk  of  twenty  to  a  hundred  cows  suf- 
fices, if  the  dairy  be  well  kept ;  but  under  special  circumstances  it 
is  desirable,  and  in  the  case  of  delicate  infants  may  save  life,  to  have 
the  milk  which  is  used  drawn  regularly  from  one  cow.  When  the 
bottles  discriminate  in  this  way  an  extra  label  is  used  to  designate 
"  Cow  26,"  or  "  Cow  84,"  and  so  on. 
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By  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Palhbb,  of  New  York. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  March  6th,  1878.     The 
Hon.  Gkorge  H.  Yeaman,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  among  scientific  and  professional 
men,  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  in  the  average  mind 
there  is  a  strong  conviction  that  suicide  is  invariably  the  result  of 
an  insane  impulse,  in  other  words,  that  the  act  itself  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  msanity.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  half  the  cases,  if 
you  put  the  question  to  an  unprofessional  man  and  ask  an  opinion, 
this  will  be  the  reply.  The  common  belief  is  that  no  man  will  take 
his  own  life  uifless  demented  or  insane.  It  is  because  we  cannot 
readily  comprehend  that  one  in  his  riffht  mind  would  throw  away 
life,  which  we  regard  as  a  precious  blessing,  and  take  the  chances 
of  a  future  existence  wherein,  according  to  our  Christian  doctrine, 
the  very  act  of  felo  de  se^  by  a  responsible  being,  is  accounted  a 
heinous  crime  deserving  innnite  punishment.  Tjlie  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  shoW^  the  unsoundness  of  this  too  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  and  to  prove,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  from  facts 
and  authority,  that  it  is  not  well  founded.  You  will  not  expect  of 
me  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  nor  that  I  shall 
undertake  to  point  out  the  shadowy  line,  that  divides  the  sane  from 
the  insane.  1  shall  assume  that  there  is  a  sane  condition  as  well  as 
an  insane  condition  of  the  mind.  I  shall  not  take  it  for  granted,  as 
has  been  intimated  by  certain  sceptics,  that  all  mankind  are  luna- 
tics. 

The  manifestation  of  states  of  mind  is  not  uniform,but  it  is  as  varied 
and  dissimilar  as  the  expression  of  the  human  face  or  conformation  of 
the  human  brain.  There  is  no  mathematical  standard  for  the  mind 
to  which  we  can  apply  the  square  and  compass,  and  determine  and 
measure  it.  You  who  believe  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  a  sound  financial 
system,  and  that  the  only  true  standard  of  value  is  the  gold  dollar, 
will  hardly  be  justified  in  pronouncing  insane  those  who  insist  upon 
the  dollar  of  our  fathers  and  the  modern  greenback  as  a  cure  for 
all  our  financial  evils.  From  their  standpoint  they  would  have  the 
right  to  apply  the  epithet  to  you.  They  may  seem  insane  to  you, 
and,  vice  veraa^  you  may  seem  insane  to  them.  The  man  of  defect- 
ive vision,  who  insists  that  blue  is  black,  may  be  just  as  sane  as  the 
man  of  perfect  vision,  who  can  give  colors  their  true  character. 
The  diversity  of  manifestation  is  immense,  unmeasurable,  and  unas- 
certainable.  But  this  does  not  prove  insanity  or  derangement  of 
the  normal  condition  of  the  intellect.  Sanity  is  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  in  all  its  diversities  and  variety  of  character.  This 
is  law  as  well  as  logic. 
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This  principle  is  now  too  well  established  in  this  country  to  be 
doubted  or  questioned,  and  yet  outside  of  the  literature  of  the 
courts  it  has  but  few  believers.  If  any  one  doubts  the  fact  let  him 
attend  the  impanelling  of  the  next  jury  in  a  case  where  the  question 
is  to  be  tried,  when  it  is  important  to  exclude  from  the  jury-box 
such  jurors  as  believe  that  smcide  is  of  itself  evidence  of  insanity, 
and  he  will  doubt  no  longer.  It  is  well  known  that  life  insurance 
companies  decline  to  insure  against  suicide,  and  provide  in  their 
contract  that  if  the  insured  felopiously  destroy  his  own  life  they 
will  not  be  liable.  It  is  a  risk  they  will  not  assume.  The  question 
is  therefore  frequently  presented  in  the  courts,  and  the  provision 
is  invariably  sought  to  be  avoided  by  alleging  insanity.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  question  in- 
volved in  this  discussion.  Unless  the  popular.belief  can  be  correct- 
ed, the  protection  sought  by  the  contract  is  of  no  avail,  and  the 
provision  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  It  is  believed  that  the 
stability  of  any  system  of  insurance  depends  upon  the  right  of  the 
underwriter  to  determine  what  risks  he  will  insure  against,  as  well 
as  upon  an  intelligent  administration  and  application  of  the  laws 
governing  and  protecting  it.  Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  that  sanity 
18  the  normal  condition  of  the  mind,  and  belief  in  the  doctrine  that 
self-destruction  arises  from  insanity,  are  heresies  in  the  public  mind 
which  aU  reflecting  men  will  say  should  be  corrected.  The  true 
doctrine  in  respect  to  both  of  these  heresies  is  abundantly  establish- 
ed by  the  decisions  of  our  highest  courts.  State  and  national.  See 
Coffee  vs.  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Co.,  36  N.  Y.  R.,  314 ;  Weed 
V8,  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Van  Zandt  vs.  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  55  N.  T.  R.,  169 ;  McClure  vs.  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  55  N.  T.  R.,  651 ;  Terry  vs.  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  15  Wallace,  580 ;  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance 
Co.  vs.  Rodd,  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

These  cases  establish  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  presumption 
of  \9iW^  prima  facie  or  otherwise,  that  self-destruction  arises  from 
insanity. 

If  all  mankind  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  our 
courts,  I  might  safely  rest  the  case  upon  these  decisions ;  but  unfor- 
tunately this  is  not  so,  and  I  deem  it  justifiable,  therefore,  to  fortify 
my  position  by  proving  the  soundness  of  the  rule  independent  of 
judicial  authority. 

The  law  also  regards  suicide,  felo  de  se^  as  a  crime,  putting  it  in 
the  same  category  with  murder.  It  has  been  so  held  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  only  by  the  State,  but  by  the  Church.  In  the  Greek 
Church,  and  in  the  Roman  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  it  is  severely  condemned,  and  the  burial  service 
provides  that  the  prescribed  office  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  not 
to  be  used  for  any  who  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. 
In  England  this  crime  was  punished  not  only  with  forfeiture  of  es- 
tate, but  the  body  of  the  felo  de  se^  or  self-murderer,  was  required 
to  be  buried  in  the  open  highway  or  cross-roads,  and  a  stake  thrust 
through  it  to  mark  the  public  detestation.  This  law,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  is  not  now  in  force,  having  been  repealed  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV.;  but  even  now  I  believe  the  body  of  the  suicide  is  re- 
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quired  to  be  buried  at  night  without  the  performance  of  religious 
rites. 

By  the  common  law,  also,  if  any  one  encourage  or  assist  another 
in  the  commission  of  suicide,  he  is  guilty  ot  murder  as  a  principal, 
and,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  a  will  of  personal  property  was 
made  void  by  the  testator's  subsequent  act  of  selt-destruction. 
Now  these  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  must  be  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  suicide  without  insanity ;  otherwise  they  would 
be  monstrous. 

If  suicide  were  invariably  the  result  of  insanity,  according  to 
what  maj  be  termed  the  present  popular  belief,  the  law  msikers 
and  religious  teachers  for  many  centuries  have  been  guilty  of  the 
most  enormous  crimes. 

By  reference  to  the*  text-books  upon  this  question,  we  find  abun- 
dant authority  to  sustain  our  position. 

In  Wharton  and  Still6's  Medical  Jurisprudence  it  is  held  that  the 
propensity  to  self-destruction  may  coexiRt  with  sanity ;  that,  what- 
ever certain  scientific  authorities  may  assert,  we  are  not  warranted 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  suicide  is  always  the  symptom  or 
result  of  insanity;  that  there  is  no  insanity  present  where  the  feel- 
ing of  disgust  with  life  is  in  exact  relation  with  the  circumstances ; 
when  evident  moral  causes  exist  which  sufficiently  account  for  the 
act ;  that  when  a  man  of  delicate  feelin?  puts  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence, that  he  may  not  survive  the  loss  of  his  honor  or  of  some  high- 
ly valued  possession  which  forms  an  intimate  part  of  his  intellectual 
being,  and  when  man  prefers  death  to  a  miserable  contemptible  life 
full  of  mental  and  physical  ills,  although  morality  may  indeed  call 
him  to  account  for  the  deed,  yet  there  exists  no  ground  for  us  to 
consider  him  insane;  that  the  abhorrence  of  life  and  the  idea  of 
self-annihilation  correspond  to  the  intensity  of  the  painful  impres- 
sions which  bear  upon  the  individual,  and  it  is  after  deliberate  re- 
flection that  the  act  is  resolved  upon  and  perpetrated. 

The  court  say  in  the  case  of  Brooks  V8.  Barrett,  7  Pickering,  de- 
cided in  1828,  that  the  law  does  not  consider  the  act  of  suicide  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  insanity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  held  as  a 
crime,  unless  insanity  be  proven ;  that  the  presumption  of  law  is, 
that  all  men  are  of  sane  mmd,  and  those  who  would  defeat  this  pre- 
sumption by  a  suggestion  of  insanity  must  prove  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

This  doctrine  has  been  handed  down  through  the  courts  for  many 
generations,  and  one  would  suppose  it  was  now  too  well  established 
to  be  questioned ;  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  long  since  a 
judge  of  one  of  our  New  York  courts  deliberately  held,  in  an  action 
upon  a  life  insurance  policy,  that  suicide  per  se  was  evidence  of  in- 
sanity, and  so  ruled  in  the  case  before  him,  and  that  the  burden  of 
proof  that  the  felo  de  ee  was  not  insane  was  upon  the  defendant.  That 
judge  would,  of  course,  have  ruled,  if  the  question  had  arisen  in 
respect  to  the  ancient  Stoic  or  Epicurean  philosophers  who  destroy- 
ed themselves,  claiming  the  act  to  be  one  of  heroism,  that  they  were 
all  insane.  Among  the  ancients  suicide  was  neither  considered 
criminal  nor  dishonorable.  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  Mark  An- 
tony, and  Cleopatra  believed  in  it.  Cato,  rather  than  live  under  the 
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despotism  of  Caesar,  stabbed  himself,  and  when  the  wound  had  been 
stanched,  tore  off  the  bandages  and  accomplished  his  purpose.  Even 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Apocrypha  furnish  notable  examples,  as  Elea- 
zar,  who,  thinking  he  mi^ht  deliver  his  people  and  secure  ^lory  and 
a  perpetual  name  by  killing  King  Antiochus,  permitted  himself  to 
be  crushed  by  the  elephant  that  wore  the  royal  harness. 

Saul,  because  hard  pressed  in  b.attle,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  took  his  sword  and  fell  upon  it,  and  so  died. 

Samson  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by  the 
woman  in  the  valley  of  Sorek — ^as  many  others  have  been  through 
the  pursuit  of  illicit  pleasure.  The  love  of  silver  made  her  treach- 
erous and  dishonest ;  not  that  she  sought  to  cheat  her  creditors  by 
clipping  the  dollar,  but  was  content  to  secure  the  treasure  by  clip- 
ping the  locks  of  her  deluded  lover.  As  the  green  withes  and  new 
ropes  failed  to  subject  him  to  her  power,  so  that  she  could  deliver 
him  to  his  enemies,  she  induced  him  to  sleep  upon  her  knees,  and 
her  victory  was  complete.  Poor  fellow,  fool  as  he  was,  henceforth 
his  life  became  a  sore  burden  and  made  him  the  fit  subject  for  sui- 
cide. His  eyes  were  put  out ;  he  was  bound  in  fetters  of  brass,  cast 
into  prison,  and  forced  to  work  upon  the  treadmill.  To  add  to  his 
humiliation  and  sorrow,  his  enemies — ^forgetting  that  his  hair  had 
begun  to  grow — unbound  him,  that  he  might  make  sport  for  them 
while  they  were  revelling  over  his  degradation.  In  his  agony  of 
revenge,  he  prayed  to  God  for  a  momentary  return  of  his  strength, 
and  then,  saying,  '^  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines,"  seized  the  main 
pillars  of  the  house,  one  with  the  right  hand  and  one  with  the  left, 
and  bowed  himself  in  his  might,  and  the  house  fell  upon  him  and 
his  enemies,  and  he  died  with  them. 

Ahithophel,  when  his  counsel  was  disregarded  by  his  king  and 
that  of  a  rival  adopted,  arose  and  saddled  his  ass  and  got  him  home 
to  his  house  and  to  his  city,  and  put  his  household  m  order,  and 
hanged  himself,  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers. 

Judas  Iscariot,  another  devotee  at  the  silver  shrine,  and  whose 
name,  I  presume,  is  familiar  to  most  of  you,  through  remorse — not 
insanity — went  and  hanged  himself,  ^o  investigation  in  this  case 
— not  even  a  coroner's  verdict  of  temporary  aberration  of  mind  I 

In  speaking  of  the  ancients,  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  some  ex- 
ceptions. Pythagoras,  for  instance,  was  evidently  an  exception  to 
his  time ;  for  he  not  only  opposed  suicide  strongly  in  theory,  but 
called  the  act  base  and  cowardly.  Zeno  and  Epicui*us,  however, 
more  fairly  represented  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world.  They 
were  the  founders  respectively  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  schools. 
They  arrived  at  about  the  same  results  in  their  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, though  they  proposed  to  reach  their  objects  by  different  roads. 

Epicurus  maintained  that  peace  of  mind  was  summwm  honum^ 
and  that  this  was  to  be  secured  by  cultivating  and  gratifying  the 
mind's  highest  development.  Zeno  strove  for  what  he  called  '^  una- 
nimity of  life,"  meaning  by  that  a  life  inwardly  harmonious  and  un- 
disturbed, to  be  gained  by  crushing  out  the  feelings  and  passions. 
In  the  opinion  .of  both  of  these  eminent  men  suicide  was  preferable 
to  great  pain  or  disgrace.    This  view  accorded  well  with  their  theo- 
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ries,  bni  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  did  not  rather  embody  in 
them  the  principles  professed  by  almost  all  the  cultivated  men  of 
the  a^e  than  deduce  these  results  logically  from  the  premises  given. 
At  ail  events,  it  is  certain  that  men  eminent  in  every  calling, 
whether  philosophers  or  not,  killed  themselves  rather  than  be  dis- 
honored. 

The  generals  Hannibal  and  Mithridates  poisoned  themselves 
rather  than  be  taken  prisoners.  Even  Cicero,  coward  though  he 
was,  doubted  whether  suicide  would  not  be  better  than  exile,  and 
the  touching  story  of  Lucretia  is  never  forgotten. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  professed  philoso- 
phers were  consistent  in  their  practice. 

Zeno,  while  going  to  lecture,  fell  down  and  put  his  finder  out  of 
joint.  He  returned  home  forthwith  and  hun^  himself.  His  succes- 
sor as  head  of  the  school  was  Gleanthes.  CTeanthes  fell  sick,  and 
was  advised  by  his  physician  to  abstain  from  food.  He  did  so,  and 
his  recovei-y  was  complete ;  but  he  thought  that  he  had  already  gone 
so  far  on  the  road  to  starvation  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  torn 
back  and  begin  eating  again,  and  so  he  died.  » 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  determination  among  the  phil- 
osophers who  killed  themselves  was  that  of  Seneca,  himself  a  eulo- 
gist of  suicide.  The  old  man,  evidently  trving  feebly  to  imitate 
Socrates,  called  his  friends  around  him  and  nad  his  veins  opened. 
His  blood,  however,  was  scanty  in  quantity  and  slow  of  motion, 
and  in  order  to  hasten  his  death  he  was  put  into  a  warm  bath. 
Still  the  slowness  of  his  circulation  resisted  this  stimulant,  and  he 
called  for  a  cup  of  poison  and  drank  it.  But  the  spark  of  life 
seemed  to  be  as  tenacious  as  it  was  feeble,  and  he  was  only  killed  at 
last  by  being  suffocated  in  a  stove. 

Pliny,  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of  Xenophon,  says  in  his  work  on 
natural  history :  '*  Deus  non  sibi  potest  mortem  consciscere  si  velit, 
quod  homini  dedit  optimum  in  tantis  vitSB  pcenis.^'  ^'  God  cannot 
end  his  own  life  though  He  wish,  but  has  given  to  mortals  this  best 
of  boons  amid  the  burdens  and  trials  of  life.'' 

Valerius  Mazimus,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  states  that  a 
poisonous  liquor  was  kept  publicly  at  Marseilles,  and  that  it  was 
given  to  such  as  exhibited  themselves  to  the  Senate  and  procured 
Its  approval  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  them  to  set  rid  of  life; 
that  the  Senate  examined  their  reasons  with  care,  and  after  deliber- 
ating whether  the  applicants  were  justified  in  wishing  to  leave  the 
world,  gave  or  refused  its  sanction  accordingly.  If  other  poison- 
ous liquors,  the  use  of  which  probably  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  leads  to  suicide,  could  be  prescribed  only  under  similar  sanc- 
tions, we  should  have  the  best  excise  law  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Julian,  writing  in  the  third  pentury,  afiSlrms  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  Ceos,  in  Greece,  when  they  found  themselves  inca- 
pable, by  reason  of  decrepit  age,  to  serve  the  public,  were  accustom- 
ed to  meet  at  an  enlertamment  and  drink  hemlock  juice,  the  State 
permitting  those  who  were  wearv  of  life  to  thus  poison  themselves. 

The  ancients,  at  all  events,  did  not  agree  with  the  New  York 
judge  in  considering  the  suicide  necessarily  insane. 

It  is  true  the  subject  of  suicide  has  as  yet  but  a  scanty  literature, 
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especially  in  this  country,  and  the  little  that  does  exist  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  any  complete  study  of  the 
subject  ought  to  be  based  upon  a  wide  induction,  and  this  can  only 
be  reached  by  careful  statistics,  almost  wholly  unattainable  anywhere 
until  within  a  few  years.  Many  physicians  have  touched  upon  the 
subject,  as,  for  instance.  Dr.  Maudsley,  in  his  ^'  Responsibility  in  Men- 
tal Disease"  ;  but  physicians  generally  begin  to  consider  the  subject 
on  its  diseased  side,  and  are  apt  to  incline  to  the  belief  (which  I 
hope  to  convince  you  is  wrong)  that  suicide  is  positive  proof  of  in- 
sanity. 

Of  the  English  works  on  suicide  by  writers  not  medical,  the  most 
ambitious  is  the  "Anatomy  of  Suicide,"  by  Forbes  Winslow,  pub- 
lished in  1840  ;  then  going  back,  we  find  a  worthless  book  by  Solo- 
mon Pigott,  1824,written  from  the  Sunday-school  point  of  view  ;  and 
last,  and  most  worthy  of  notice,  a  two-volume  octavo  work  by 
Charles  Moore,  printed  in  1790.  Moore,  though  he  was  a  vicar  at 
Oxford  and  dedicated  his  book  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  a  mind  impartial  as  well  as  highly  cultivated,  and  had  evident- 
ly studied  his  subject  deeply. 

I  quote  a  few  words  from  his  book,  which  show  that  the  insan- 
ity theory  of  suicide  is  not  the  pure  growth  of  modern  science,  but 
was  held  by  some  people  as  far  back  as  1790.  "But  some,"  says 
Moore,  "  who  are  ever  desirous  of  leaning  toward  the  side  of  hu- 
manity, are  inclined  to  jud^e  that  the  very  act  of  suicide,  being  so 
horrid  and  untiatural,  implies  a  subversion  of  the  brain  or  a  species 
of  madness.  This,  however,  is  deciding  too  favorably  of  the  mat- 
ter." 

The  severity  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  bodies,  estates, 
and  descendants  of  the  felo  de  se^  to  which  I  have  adverted,  has  un- 
doubtedly had  a  powerful  influence  in  propagating  the  belief  that 
suicide  was  the  result  of  insanity.  It  was  to  avoid  those  horrid 
penalties  that  coroners'  juries  were  originally  accustomed  to  bring 
m  verdicts  that  the  suicide  was  insane.  Bentham  says :  "  English 
juries  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  declaring  the  suicide 
non  compo8.^^  At  the  time,  mercy  seemed  to  make  this  finding  a 
necessity.  It  was  the  outcome  of  humanity  in  defiance  of  a  barbar- 
ous and  revolting  law.  Although  the  necessity  has  passed  away, 
the  result  of  this  forced  education  is  yet  manifest,  and  the  coroner's 
jury  of  to-day,  especially  if  it  can  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
benefit  is  to  accrue  to  the  surviving  friends,  is  almost  invariably  in- 
clined to  return  the  verdict  stereotyped  three  hundred  years  ago— 
"  Suicide  while  laboring  under  temporary  aberration  of  mind." 

Lecky,  in  his  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  says :  "  The  effect 
of  the  pagan  examples  may  frequently  be  detected  in  the  last  words 
or  writings  of  the  suicides.  Philip  Strozzi,  when  accused  of  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  L,  of  Tuscany,  killed  himself  through 
fear  that  torture  might  extort  from  him  revelations  injurious  to  his 
friends,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  paper,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  commended  his  soul  to  God,  with  the  prayer  that,  if  no 
higher  boon  could  be  granted,  he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to 
have  his  place  with  Cato,  of  Utica,  and  the  other  great  suicides  of 
antiquity." 
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The  ancient  heathen  philosophers  to  whom  I  have  referred  are 
not  the  only  advocates  of  the  crime  of  suicide.  It  has  had  its  de- 
fenders, and  powerful  ones  too,  in  more  modem  times — Roasseaa, 
Madame  de  ^taSl,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Dr.  Donne,  Montaigne,  Montes- 
quieu, and  others.  We  do  not  know  nor  can  we  tell  the  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  these  apologists  of  suicide  upon 
the  thousands  that  annually  seek,  as  matter  of  choice,  this  relief 
from  the  ills  of  life  while  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  mental 
powers.  It  would  be  a  happy  relief,  were  it  true,  to  think  that  none 
but  the  insane  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil  in  that  way. 

Even  under  British  rule  in  India  to-day  suicide  is  very  common, 
and  more  or  less  tolerated  of  necessity  by  the  authorities.  Among 
the  many  castes  in  that  country  is  one  held  in  high  esteem  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  importance  of  the  service  its  members  perform  as 
carrier-messengers  and  mail-carriers.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  sui- 
cide has  been  the  protection  of  this  caste  against  brigands  and 
highwaymen  from  time  immemorial.  A  peculiar  and  terrific  custom 
of  this  caste  is  maintained  as  a  necessary  safeguard  to  its  calling. 
A  carrier  who  has  been  robbed  is  deemed  to  have  been  despoiled  of 
what  is  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  him  than  life,  his  honor ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  robber,  after  vainly  giving  him  full  warning  and 
an  opportunity  to  restore  the  property  stolen  from  him,  he  kills 
himself;  thereupon  the  whole  caste  of  the  carrier  rises  as  one  man 
and  swears  a  remorseless  vendetta  against  the  thief,  his  family, 
kinsmen,  friends,  and  village,  until  the  last  soul  of  them  is  exter- 
minated. There  is  no  other  atonement.  The  earner  entering  the 
service  of  the  public  bound  himself,  by  the  most  solemn  and  fearful 
oaths,  under  the  sanction  of  his  religion,  to  protect  his  caste  and  to 
punish  any  attempt  to  dishonor  one  of  its  members;,  the  Brahmins 
consecrated  this  service  by  pronouncing  the  most  appalling  anathe- 
mas against  the  transgressor,  and  so  the  custody  and. transportation 
of  property  by  one  of  their  caste  passed  into  a  law.  At  this  day  a 
pacKage,  however  valuable,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  men  is  safer 
than  though  guarded  by  an  army;  much  safer  than  public  moneys 
under  the  control  of  politicians  or  trust  funds  in  the  care  of  some 
savings  banks.  It  might  be  a  blessing  if  we  had  a  similar  caste 
in  this  country  to  declare  a  relentless  vendetta  against  thieves  and 
robbers. 

There  is  another  Brahmin  custom  executed  by  this  carrier  caste 
which  may  be  termed  a  short  and  effectual  way  for  the  collection 
of  debts.  In  many  of  the  provinces  of  Malabar  the  carrier  will  be- 
come security  for  the  payment  of  debts  by  pledging  his  life  to  the 
creditor,  for  proper  consideration,  that  the  debtor  shall  fulfil  his  ob- 
ligations. Ii  on  the  day  of  payment  the  creditor  is  not  satisfied,  the 
carrier  goes  and  sits  quietly  on  the  debtor's  veranda,  and  calls  upon 
him  to  pay  on  the  spot,  if  he  refuse  the  carrier  makes  a  few  in- 
cisions in  nis  breast  with  his  dagger,  and  in  a  loud  voice  gives  notice 
that  if  by  sundown  the  debt  is  not  paid,  he  will  plunge  the  dagger 
into  his  own  heart,  leaving  vengeance  to  his  caste.  This  process 
never  fails;  the  debtor  cannot  escape.  Neither  the  ingenuity  of 
lawyers,  nor  the  weakness  of  judges,  nor  the  stupidity  of  jurors 
can  save  him.  No  bills  of  exceptions  or  dilatory  motions  can  post- 
pone the  day  of  payment 
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The  hari-kari  custom  of  the  Japanese  is  familiar  to  all,  but  there 
is  another  custom  peculiar  to  them  which  perhaps  is  not  so  general- 
ly known.  The  man  who  resents  an  insult  by  disembowelling  him- 
self  goes  out  of  the  world  in  the  happy  belief  that  he  can  at  once 
come  back  as  an  avenging  spirit  ana  work  his  enemy  tenfold  more 
harm  in  that  way ;  that  he  can  hover  about  his  path,  make  his  plans 
miscarry,  bring  sickness  and  all  sorts  of  evil  upon  him,  and  control 
his  destiny  to  an  evil  end. 

It  was  my  purpose  in  the  outset  to  present  the  statistics  of  this 
increasing  ana  appalling  crime  in  our  own  country ;  but  to  my  great 
disappointment  and  amazement  I  find  it  impossible.  I  have  looked 
into  the  United  States  Census  Reports.  I  could  give  you,  from 
them,  the  number  of  the  insane  and  the  idiotic,  the  number  of 
deaths  by  consumption  and  many  other  diseases ;  but  not  a  word 
as  to  deaths  by  suicide.  This  subject,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  vital  statistics,  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
Ignored.  There  are  no  reliable  data  in  this  country  that  I  can  find 
to  enable  me  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  which,  if  available  in  detail, 
would  fully  verify  the  position  I  have  assumed.* 

In  many  of  the  European  countries  there  is  less  embarrassment. 
In  Germany  and  France  especially,  great  care  is  taken  to  ascertain 
and  preserve  the  facts  beanng  upon  the  question.  It  is  a  shame  that 
it  has  hitherto  been  so  much  neglected  here.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated German  writers  on  vital  statistics,  and  who  is  of  the  high- 
est authority  on  that  subject  the  world  over,  Alexander  Von  Oet- 
tengen,  has  collected  and  collated  the  statistics  of  suicide  in  Ger- 
many and  many  other  European  countries,  and  has  deduced  there- 
from some  interesting  general  laws.  He  maintains  that  suicide  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  freedom  of  the  individual  will ;  that 
the  possibility  of  takmg  one's  own  life,  either  from  disgust  or  from 
higher  motives,  as  in  the  manner  of  the  Buddhists  or  Stoics,  is  evi- 
dence that  a  man  is  his  own  master ;  that  the  commission  of  crime, 
as  well  as  suicide,  in  many  cases  shows  strength  of  will ;  that,  not- 
withstanding the  love  of  life,  the  tendency  to  suicide  remains,  and 
the  number  of  suicides  increases;  that  the  increase  in  European 
countries  is  from  three  to  five  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  less  than  two  per  cent ;  that  this  tendency  varies  accordmg 
to  the  season  of  the  year ;  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  than  in  winter ;  that  the  heat  seems  to  increase  the  ten- 
dency and  debilitate  the  physical  svstem  or  power  of  resistance ; 
that  every  sinner  carries  the  germ  of  suicide  in  him ;  that  the  bad 
deed  itself  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ripe  fruit  which  is  shaken  from 
the  tree  by  the  storms  of  social  life ;  that  while  myriads  have  the 
germ  or  tendency  to  suicide  in  their  hearts,  it  is  only  developed  by 

*  In  some  of  the  principal  cities  creditable  efforts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
serve the  statistics ;  and  the  census  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1875, 1  am  happy  to  say,  has  made  an  attempt  to  tabulate  the  number  of 
deaths  by  suicide  in  the  respective  counties  of  the  State  ;  but  the  basis  is  not 
yet  bioad  enough  to  Justify  any  general  induction  for  the  whole  country. 
Nor  is  the  enumeration  sufficiently  reliable  to  form  the  basis  of  any  intelligent 
law  on  the  subject 
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circumstances ;  that  society,  generally,  is  involved  in  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  increase  of  tnis  tendency ;  that  the  rich,  by  helping 
the  poor,  succoring  the  distressed,  inculcating  sobriety  and  religion, 
might  materially  mitigate  the  growing  evil ;  and  that  as  each  age 
has  its  tendency  to  crime,  so  also  it  has  its  tendency  to  suicide. 

Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civilization,"  says  it  is  "  an  astonish- 
ing fact  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  respecting  it  points  to  one 
great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide 
IS  merely  the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and  that 
the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  preceding  circumstances."  He  maintains  that  there 
exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a  given  society — 
that  the  crimes  of  murder  and  suicide,  which  mignt  well  be  sup. 
posed  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular  of  all  the  offences,  are  '^  com- 
mitted with  as  much  regularity  and  bear  as  uniform  a  relation  to 
certain  known  circumstances  as  do  the  movement  of  the  tides  and 
the  rotation  of  the  seasons." 

He  illustrates  this  by  contrasting  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round the  respective  criminals. 

Of  the  crime  of  murder :  "  When  we  consider  that  this,  though 
generally  the  crowning  act  of  a  long  career  of  vice,  is  often  the 
immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sudden  impulse ;  and  when  pre- 
meditated, its  committal,  even  with  the  least  chance  of  impunity, 
requires  a  rare  combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  for  which 
the  criminal  will  frequently  wait ;  that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time, 
and  look  for  opportunities  he  cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time 
has  come,  his  heart  may  fail  him ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not 
he  shall  commit  the  crime  may  depend  on  a  balance  of  conflicting 
motives,  such  as  fear  of  the  law,  a  dread  of  the  penalties  held  out 
by  religion,  the  prickings  of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehension 
of  future  remorse,  the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation — 
when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  complica- 
tion of  causes  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  detecting  any 
order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle  and  shifting  agencies 
by  which  murder  is  either  caused  or  prevented." 

Of  the  crime  of  suicide :  '*  Among  public  and  registered  crimes 
there  is  none  which  seems  so  completely  dependent  on  the  individu- 
al as  suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to  roo  may  be,  and  constantly 
are,  successfully  resisted ;  baffled  sometimes  by  the  party  attacked, 
sometimes  by  the  officers  of  justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit 
suicide  is  much  less  liable  to  mterruption.  The  man  who  is  deter- 
mined to  kill  himself  is  not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
struggles  of  an  enemy ;  and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against  the  in- 
terference of  the  civil  power,  his  act  becomes,  as  it  were,  isolated ;  it 
is  cut  off  from  foreign  disturbances,  and  seems  more  clearly  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  voution  than  an^  other  offence  could  possibly  be. 
We  may  also  add  that,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused 
by  the  instigation  of  confederates ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded 
into  it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great  class  of 
external  associations,  which  might  hamper  what  is  termed  freedom 
of  will.  It  may,  therefore,  very  naturally  be  thought  impracticable 
to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to  detect  anything  like 
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regularity  in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentnc,  so  solitary,  so  impos- 
sible to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  vigilant  police 
can  do  nothing  to  eliminate.''  Tet  he  finds  the  same  general  law 
that  in  a  given  state  of  society  a  certain  nnmber  of  persons  will 
commit  murder,  and  a  certain  number  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives  by  suicide. 

I  have  seen  a  statement  which  strikingly  illustrates  this  fact, 
namely,  that  in  the  year  1793  suicide  became  an  epidemic  in  the 
city  of  Versailles,  in  France,  and  raged  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
that  single  city  there  were  1,300  cases  during  that  year.  Also,  that 
at  one  time  it  broke  out  in  the  army  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
threatened  to  decimate  his  forces,  and  was  only  checked  by  the 
Emperor's  strong  personal  appeal  to  the  patriotism,  pride,  and  cour- 
age of  his  soldiers.  Von  Oettengen  shows  also  that  the  suicidal 
tendency  varies  with  the  days  of  the  week  and  hours  of  the  day ; 
that  on  Saturday  fewer  men  take  their  lives,  that  being  the  day 
when  wages  are  paid  and  Sunday  is  before  them ;  that  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  the  percentage  is  much  greater ;  that  the  difference  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  this  respect  is  very  characteristic  ;  that 
the  woman  oftener  commits  suicide  on  Sunday,  when  the  vagabond 
man  leaves  her  to  her  care  and  sorrow — very  seldom  on  Saturday, 
cleaning  day,  or  on  Monday,  when  her  week's  work  begins ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  man's  work  begins,  the  percentage  among 
men  increases ;  that  race  and  social  circumstances  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  question ;  while  in  one  of  the  provinces  of 
France  the  deaths  by  suicide  are  298  in  a  million  of  inhabitants;  in 
Corsica,  where  murder  is  the  common  pastime,  they  are  but  13^; 
in  Scandinavia,  126;  among  the  Germans,  112;  among  the  Roman 
races,  80 ;  among  the  Sclavs,  47  ;  and  in  Prussia,  215. 

Suicide  occurs  more  frequently  among  prisoners  and  persons  who 
lead  bad  lives;  next  among  servants  and  soldiers;  next  among 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  varnish  and  luxury  of  civiliza- 
tion, without  being  inwardly  elevated  or  having  developed  self-re- 
liance, for  the  reason  that  supei*ficial  culture  leaves  them  less  able 
to  resist  overwhelming  calamities. 

In  respect  to  suicide,  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  is  as  one  to 
three;  that  in  respect  to  crime  as  one  to  five;  the  tendency  to  sui- 
cide increases  with  age,  the  number  being  far  less  between  sixteen 
and  forty  than  between  fifty  and  seventy. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  De  Boismont  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  not  less  than  100,000  Frenchmen 
have  committed  suicide.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  large  as  the 
number  is,  it  is  understated.  The  statistics  for  the  single  year  1876 
show  the  number  for  that  year  alone  was  5,567,  of  whom  4,435  were 
men  and  1,132  women  ;  29  were  men  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
98  over  eighty  ;  1,828  were  peasants,  1,038  of  the  working  classes, 
228  domestics,  987  of  the  liberal  professions. 

Among^  the  causes  assigned  are  the  following :  Drunkenness, 
1,443;  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases,  798;  domestic  broils,  633; 
dread  of  poverty,  320.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
in  this  saa  list  charged  to  insanity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  M  these  facts  when  analyzed — and  I  might 
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add  many  more — prove  inevitably  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  that 
suicide  is  the  result  of  insanitv.  There  has  been  a  custom  among 
the  Japanese  which  the  most  mveterate  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
suicide  'i»per  se  evidence  of  insanity  would  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  his  theory.  If  the  Oriental  desired  to  inflict  sure  and  sum- 
mary punishment  upon  his  enemy,  he  would  kill  himself  upon  his 
enemy's  front  door-step,  and  such  enemy  was  thereupon  in  duty 
bound  to  take  his  own  life. 

{To  be  continued.) 
o 

TlXO  Prime  of  Life. — Between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
sixty  a  man  who  has  properly  regulated  himself  may  be  considered 
in  the  prime  of  life.  His  matured  strength  of  constitution  renders 
him  aliAost  impervious  to  an  attack  of  disease,  and  experience  has 
given  soundness  to  his  judgment.  His  mind  is  resolute,  firm,  and 
equal ;  all  his  functions  are  in  the  highest  order ;  he  assumes  mas- 
tery over  his  business ;  builds  up  a  competence  on  the  foundation 
he  has  laid  in  early  manhood,  and  passes  through  a  period  of  life 
attended  by  many  gratifications.  Having  gone  over  a  year 
or  two  over  sixty  he  arrives  at  a  stand-still.  ^ut  athwart  this  is 
the  viaduct  called  the  turn  of  life,  which,  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads 
to  the  valley  of  **  old  age,"  round  which  the  river  winds,  and  then 
beyond,  without  boat  or  causeway,  to  efifect  his  passage.  The  bridge 
is,  however,  constructed  of  fragile  material,  and  it  depends  how  it 
is  trodden  whether  it  bend  or  break.  Gout  and  apoplexy  are  also 
in  the  vicinity  to  waylav  the  traveller,  and  thrust  him  from  the 
pass ;  but  let  him  gird  up  his  loins  and  provide  himself  with  a 
fitter  staff,  and  he  may  trudge  oti  in  safety  and  with  perfect  com- 
posure. To  quit  metaphor,  '^  the  turn  of  life  "  is  a  turn  either  into 
a  prolonged  walk  or  into  the  grave.  The  svstem  and  powers  hav- 
ing reached  the  utmost  expansion,  now  begin  either  to  close  like  a 
flower  at  sunset  or  break  down  at  once.  One  injudicious  stimulant, 
a  single  fatal  excitement,  mav  force  it  beyond  its  strength,  whilst 
a  careful  supply  of  props  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  that  tends  to 
force  a  plant  will  sustain  it  in  beauty  and  vigor  until  night  has  en- 
tirely set  in.  0 

Nursing  Sore  Mouth  is  seen  in  patients  who  seem  to  be 
well  in  other  respects ;  is  generally  an  index  of  lowered  vitality — 
sometimes  an  inflammation,  the  result  of  local  nutritive  disturb- 
ances of  reflex  origin ;  the  irritation  being  mammary.  In  the 
ptyalism  of  pregnancy  we  see  an  instance  of  the  same  etiological 
Kind.  Stomatitis  matema  takes  the  form  of  acute  or  chronic  aural 
catarrh,  also  aphthous  and  ulcerative  stomatitis.  It  is  sometimes 
very  obstinate  and  intractable.  Weaning  the  child  always  brings 
about  a  speedy  cure.  It  is  generally,  however,  amenable  to  treat- 
ment of  a  simple  nature.  Where,  from  lowered  vitality,  a  tonic 
regimen — as  quinine,  porter,  iron,and  cod-liver  oil — is  required,  there 
are  two  preparations  of  the  latter  in  the  market  which  I  find  almost 
equally  serviceable — Scott's  Emulsion  and  Phillips's.  Many,  how- 
ever, can  take  Phillips's  oil  that  cannot  take  Scott's.  Phillips's  oil 
is  borne  by  the  most  delicate  stomachs.  I  consider  this  preparation 
invaluable  for  nursing  women  whose  ni%ition  is  below  par. — The 
Medical  Record^  June  Sth. 
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Yellow  Fever,  "  Washington,  October  12th,  1878. 

Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  received  during  the  past  week 
under  the  National  Quarantine  Act : 

New  OrleanSy  La. — There  were  988  cases  of  yellow  fever  and 
340  deaths  during  the  week  ended  yesterday  afternoon.  For  the 
last  24  hours,  1C4  cases  and  49  deaths.  The  disease  now  prevails 
throughout  the  city.     Total  cases,  11,206  ;  total  deaths,  3,400. 

Port  EadSy  La. — One  death  from  yellow  fever  occurred  in  the 
past  week. 

Baton  HougCy  La. — 397  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  36  deaths  for 
the  week  ended  9  A.  M.  yesterday.   Total  cases,  1,869  ;  deaths,  113. 

Morgan  City^  La. — During  the  week  ended  yesterday  there  were 
128  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  23  deaths.  Total  cases,  428;  deaths, 
71. 

Ocean  Springs^  Miss. — 25  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  6  deaths 
for  the  week  ended  at  noon  yesterday.  Total  cases,  103 ;  deaths,  28. 

Pa>ss  Christian^  Miss. — For  the  past  week  there  were  36  cases 
of  yellow  fever  and  three  deaths.    Total  oases,  94  ;  deaths,  9. 

Bay  St.  LouiSy  Miss. — ^During  the  past  two  weeks  ended  yester- 
day evening  there  were  208  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  36  deaths. 
Total  cases,  286 ;  deaths,  56. 

Biloxi,  Miss. — From  commencement  of  outbreak  of  yellow  fever 
to  the  llth  inst.  there  have  been  276  cases  and  28  deaths. 

Port  Gibson^  Miss. — ^The  yellow  fever  has  spread  into  the  coun- 
try ;  at  least  thirty  plantations  surrounding  Port  Gibson  are  now 
infected.    The  deaths  to  date  are  estimated  at  190. 

JBHar^s  Pointy  Miss. — ^There  have  been  13  cases  of  yellow  fever 
and  4  deaths  to  yesterday  evening. 

Crystal  Springs^  Miss. — Total  cases  of  yellow  fever  to  yesterday 
evening,  81 ;  deaths,  36.  The  fever  first  appeared  at  Dry  Grove 
neighborhood,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Crystal  Springs. 

HemandOy  Miss. — ^The  first  case  of  yellow  fever — a  refugee  from 
Memphis— occurred  August  3l8t.  23  cases  and  10  deaths  during 
the  past  week.    Total  cases  to  yesterday  evening,  83  ;  deaths,  33. 

Grenada^  Miss. — Six  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  2  deaths  for  the 
past  week.     Corrected  total  deaths  to  yesterday  evening,  323. 
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Spring  HiUy  Qrenada  Co.^  Miss. — 15  cases  of  yellow  fever  and 
6  deaths  to  yesterday.    First  case  October  1st. 

Vicksburffy  Miss. — ^For  the  past  week  there  were  33  deaths  from 
yellow  fever.  96  deaths  have  occurred  in  Warren  County,  oataide 
of  Vicksbarg.    Total  deaths  in  the  city  and  coanty,  978. 

HoUy  Springs^  Miss. — ^Total  cases  of  yellow  fever  to  October 
8th,  1,064 ;  total  deaths  to  that  date,  241. 

JobcksoTiy  Miss. — Between  30  and  40  cases  of  yellow  fever  report- 
ed to  October  5th. 

Memphis^  Term. — ^There  were  157  deaths  from  yellow  fever  for 
the  week  ended  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst.     Total  deaths,  2,784. 

BrownsviUej  lenn. — 139  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  35  deaths  for 
the  week  ended  yesterday  afternoon.    Total  cases,  413 ;  deaths,  121. 

Paris,  Term. — ^The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  among  the  inhabi- 
tants occurred  September  6th.  The  first  case  of  the  fever  among 
refugees,  August  23d.  Total  cases  to  yesterday  evening,  52 ;  deaths, 
22. 

CairOy  III. — ^Total  cases  of  yellow  fever  to  yesterday  evening, 
31,  besides  5  doubtful  cases;  total  deaths,  25.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Waldo,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  taken  sick  on  Thursday, 
probably  with  yellow  fever. 

St.  Ztouisj  Mo. — No  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city.  8  deaths 
at  quarantine  during  the  past  week,  two  of  which  were  refugees. 
The  superintendent  of  the  quarantine  station  is  sick  with  yellow 
fever. 

LouisviUe,  Ky. — ^For  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening  there 
were  10  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  8  deaths,  of  which  numbers 
9  cases  and  7  deaths  were  among  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  in- 
fected  portion  of  the  city  referred  to  in  previous  reports.  Total 
cases,  112 ;  deaths,  49.  Of  these,  88  cases  and  34  deaths  are  refu- 
gees. 

CincinnaAiy  Ohio. — No  new  cases  or  deaths  have  occurred  since 
last  report  up  to  the  9th  inst. 

Mobile,  Ala. — ^There  were  7  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  3  deaths 
since  noon  of  October  4th  to  October  11th.  Total  cases,  37 ;  deaths, 
20. 

DeccUvr,  Ala, — ^The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  Septem- 
ber 7th.     Total  cases  to  yesterday  evening,  82  ;  total  deaths,  15. 

£ey  West,  Jfla. — Two  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  this  week, 
the  first  since  the  21st  of  September.    Total  cases,  37 ;  deaths,  16. 

Canton,  Miss. — ^From  October  4th  to  October  10th  there  were 
90  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  26  deaths.  Total  cases  to  that 
date,  810;  deaths.  139. 
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Sdvana^  Cuba, — 26  deaths  from  yellow  fever  and  3  from  Bmall- 
poZy  week  ended  October  5th. 

No  reports  received  from  the  following  places  where  yellow  fever 
exists :  Greenville,  Miss.;  Mississippi  City,  Miss.;  Water  Valley, 
Miss.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Orand  Junction,  Tenn.;  Hickman,  Ey.; 
South  Pass,  La.;  Plaquemine,  La.,  etc. 

SoiUh  America. — At  Sio  de  Janeiro  there  were  8  deaths  from 
yellow  fever  and  twenty-four  from  small-pox  during  the  week  end- 
ed September  19th.  Good  health  prevails  in  Barranquilla,  New 
Grenada.    Advices  September  19th. 

Europe, — In  132  cities  and  towns  of  the  German  Empire,  having 
an  aggregate  population  of  7,376,861,  there  were  3,787  deaths  from 
all  causes  for  the  week  ended  September  23d,  being  an  annual  rate  of 
mortality  of  26.7  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Among  the  deaths 
reported  there  were  104  from  scarlet  fever,  1  from  typhus,  104  from 
diphtheria  and  croup,  and  none  from  small-pox. 

At  Vienna^  Aitstria^  during  the  week  ended  September  14th, 
were  there  12  deaths  from  small-pox,  2  from  typhus,  3  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  12  from  diphtheria. 

Africa. — ^A  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Gibraltar,  Sep- 
tember 23d,  states  that  private  advices  from  Tangier  announce  103 
deaths  from  cholera  at  Casablanca,  Morocco,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  Moors,  Jews,  and  Christians  being  attacked  by  the  disease.  At 
Fez  the  cholera  is  reported  as  increasing.  Cholera  has  broken  out  in 
several  other  places  in  the  interior  of  Morocco.  At  Mogadore,  Moroc- 
co, the  deaths  from  hunger  and  typhus  are  reported  to  be  from  60  to 
70  per  day.  The  hungry  Moors  attacked  the  Custom  House  and 
British  and  Spanish  Consulates  at  that  place,  and  were  repulsed 
with  loss. 

Asia. — 31  deaths  from  cholera  in  Bombay y  week  ended  August 

20th.    No  deaths  from  cholera  in  Cahutta  for  week  ended  August 

10th. 

Jno.  M.  Woodwobth, 

Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

American  Public  Health  Association.— We  are  gratified 

with  the  receipt  of  the  following  communication,  and  sincerely  hope 

for  it  the  attention  which  it  deserves : 

Nbw  Tokk,  October  8th,  1878. 

7b  Members  of  the  American  Public  JBeatth  Association  and  others 
interested  in  IhiUic  JHygiene : 
The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Warm  Springs,  Va.,  as  was 
proposed  at  the  Chicago  meeting ;  but  an  urgent  necessity  has 
arisen  for  convening  late  in  the  autumn  this  year,  at  some  place 
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most  convenient  to  the  South.  The  events  of  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  aroused  the  whole 
country  to  such  concern  in  regard  to  the  causes,  the  sanitary  control 
and  the  prevention  of  that  destructive  pestilence,  and  respecting 
the  means  for  protecting  the  public  health  generally,  that  these 
sanitary  questions  have  assumed  a  national  importance ;  and  in  this 
view  the  Association  is  now  called  to  act  promptly  in  promoting 
the  most  effectual  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  great  epidemic. 
To  this  end  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  responded  to  ail 
requests  for  counsel  and  cooperation  in  preparing  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation, and  the  Executive  Committee  hereby  appoints  the  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  the  19th 
to  22d  of  November  next,  to  consider  the  reports  and  proposi- 
tions offered  by  its  members  and  others  relating  to  the  epidemic 
to  the  sanitarv  measures  for  preventing  the  rfecurrence  of  such 
calamities.  The  first  days  of  the  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
report  and  evidence  submitted  by  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission 
under  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  as  that  important  work  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  members  of  this  Association. 

The  results  of  the  labors  of  that  Commission  and  of  the  deliber- 
ations  of  this  meeting  will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  nation,  while  they  will  promote  needed  legislation  and 
determine  most  essential  reforms  in  public  health  government. 
Contributions  of  information  and  study  relating  to  yellow  fever  and 
the  epidemics  of  the  present  year  are  solicited  from  all  quarters ; 
but  it  is  expedient  to  devote  this  meeting  quite  exclusively  to  the 
thorough  discussion  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  preventable 
causes  of  the  epidemic  visitation  which  has  brought  mourning 
throughout  the  land  and  paralyzed  the  commerce  of  vast  regions  of 
our  country. 

The  brief  outline  here  annexed  is  submitted  as  a  basis  for  the 
propositions  to  be  discussed,  and  with  the  returns  which  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  this  Committee  a  month  previous  to  the  meeting  a 
more  complete  schedule  will  be  prepared  and  published. 

Members  of  this  Association  residing  in  Yirginia,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  other  citizens,  have  tendered  ample  facilities  for 
the  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Dele> 
gates  at  Richmond. 

Eminent  public  men  from  the  South  and  from  the  chief  cities  of 
our  country  have  promised  attendance,  and  this  Comniittee  cordially 
invites  medical  and  sanitary  authorities,  and  other  citizens  who  seek 
to  promote  the  public  health,  to  participate  in  the  deliberations,  to 
be  wholly  devoted  to  sanitary  matters  of  State  and  national  impor- 
tance.    Signed  by  the 

EXBGUnVB  COMMITTBB. 

Order  of  Business. — Reception  of  Report  of  the  Commission 
investigating^  the  History  of  the  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever,  sub- 
mitted by  I)r.  J.  M.  Woodwobth,  Surgeon-General  of  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service.. 

Reception  of  the  other  Reports  and  Records  of  this  Epidemic — 
from  all  sources. 
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Reception  of  other  Reports  and  Commanications  on  the  epidemics 
and  sanitary  experience  of  the  present  year. 

Announcement  of  the  contributions  of  information  and  the  pres- 
entation of  communications  from  members  of  the  Association,  State 
Boards  of  Health,  Municipal  Sanitaiy  Officers,  and  others. 

The  Reading  and  Discussion  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  will 
follow  in  the  above  order.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  two  or  three 
days  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  deliberations  upon  the 
Report  and  body  of  evidence  which  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission 
under  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  will 
submit. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged  to  give  up  this  meeting 
wholly  to  the  duty  of  analyzing  the  evidence  concerning  the  present 
epidemic  and  the  means  of  prevention.  It  is  arranged  that  the 
essential  subdivisions  of  the  whole  subject  shall  be  assigned  to  ex- 
perts  in  each  division  for  report  by  sections. 

Thus  the  questions  and  evidence  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
infection  from  place  to  place,  and  the  propagation  of  it,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  a  suitable  committee  to  analyze  and  report  up  on  as  early 
a?  practicable  in  the  session.  The  localizing  causes  and  sanitary 
topography  will,  in  like  manner,  be  considered  and  reported  upon, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  body  of  testimony  and  experience. 

State  and  Municipal  Boards  of  Health,  and  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  become  concerned  in  protective  measures 
against  yellow  fever  and  other  dangers  to  the  public  health,  physi- 
cians, naturalists,  civil  engineers,  and  other  scieniific  contributors  to 
sanitary  science  and  works  for  the  public  welfare,  are  cordially  in- 
vited  to  attend  and  assist  at  this  Conference. 

Election  of  New  Members. — There  will  be  an  election  of 
members  the  first  day  of  the  session.  A  lar^e  number  of  names  is 
now  before  the  Executive  Committee,  and  all  who  desire  to  coOper- 
ate  in  the  Association  are  invited  to  send  in  their  address  to  the 
President  or  Secretary  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Abstbacts  op  Papers  and  Bbieps  pob  Facilitating  Discus- 
sions.— £ach  author  and  speaker  who  proposes  discussion  is  re- 
quested to  have  a  condensed  ahstract  of  the  Paper  or  of  the  chief 
points  which  he  discusses,  and  which  should  be  furnished  to  the 
press. 

Note. — "  .  .  .  All  members  preparing  scientific  reports  or  papers 
to  be  laid  before  the  Association  at  its  annual  meetings  must  give, 
in  writing,  the  title  of  such  reports  or  papers,  the  time  to  be  occu- 
pied in  reading  them,  and  an  abstract  of  their  contents.'^ — (Section 
VIII.  Constitution  of  the  Association.) 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Virginia  will  welcome  the  Asso- 
ciation at  its  opening  session. 

At  a  special  conference  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  with  a  few  eminent  physicians  and 
public-spirited  citizens  interested  in  sanitary  measures,  at  the  Acad- 
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emy  of  Medicine,  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  16th,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken : 

Hesolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  thorough- 
ness and  practical  efficiency  of  the  investigation  undertaken  by  the 
Yellow  Fever  Commission  and  the  Ameiican  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  the  opinion  of  those  here  in  conference  that  the  research- 
es thus  begun  ought  to  be  steadily  pressed  forward,  and  that  the 
National  Government  should  undertake  to  provide  for  completing 
this  work,  and  also  to  do  whatever  shall  be  found  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  ports  and  pathways  of  commerce  in  the  United  States 
against  yellow  fever. 

Resolvedy  That  we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade,  as  well  as  the  State  and  Municipal 
sanitary  authorities  in  all  regions  of  our  country  liable  to  be  visited 
by  yellow  fever,  should  appoint  suitably  qualined  members  to  at- 
tend the  Sanitary  Conference  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  the  19th  to 
22d  of  November  next,  and,  further,  to  have  such  persons  in  readi- 
ness to  advise  and  cooperate  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  requi- 
site sanitary  measures. 

Resolved^  That  we  cordially  approve  and  commend  the  work  of 
the  Commission  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  hereby  express  our  con- 
viction that  it  should  be  amply  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions until  Congress  shall  provide  for  completing  the  researches  con- 
cerning this  epidemic. 

Resolved^  That  we  should  deem  it  expedient  to  have  the  educated 
classes — especially  those  who  have  been  most  responsibly  engaged 
in  the  care  and  provision  for  the  sufferers  by  the  epidemic — very 
carefully  interrogated  by  means  to  be  devised  and  adopted  by  the 
Yellow  Fever  Commission  and  the  Public  Health  Association,  for 
the  purpose  of  gleaning  the  practical  kind  of  information  that 
should  be  obtained  when  fresh  and  accurate. 

Circular  Letter  to  Physicians  and  Others  in  Reference  to  the 

Investigation  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  1878  : 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  members  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  has  organized  a  Commission  to  gather  and  record  all  impor- 
tant ^ooto  relating  to  the  commencement  and  spread  of  the  present 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  with  the  view  of  establishing  truths  upon 
which  the  theory  and  practice  of  prevention  of  future  epidemics 
may  rest. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  Commission — ^Prof.  Bemiss,  of  New 
.Orleans,  Dr.  Cochran,  of  Mobile,  and  Prof.  Howard,  of  Baltimore — 
have  already  commenced  their  work  in  New  Orleans,  and  will  visit 
the  principal  places  in  which  the  yellow  fever  has  prevailed. 

The  cordial  codperation  of  all  who  have  facts  to  communicate 
bearing  upon  the  subject  under  investigation  is  earnestly  solicited 
for  the  Commission. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  facts,  gathered  up  to  the  19th  day  of 
November  next,  will  be  presented  to  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  which  will  convene  on  that  day  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
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mond  to  discuss  the  report,  and  to  advise  the  best  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  concluding  the  labors  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  not  intended  to  terminate  the  investigation  on  the  19th  of 
November,  but  it  is  desirable  that  those  interested  in  public  hygi- 
ene in  all  parts  of  our  country  should  meet  in  council  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that  legislative 
action  will  be  promptly  taken  in  reference  to  preventing  future  epi- 
demics. The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject is  proper  and  commendable,  but  herein  lies  the  peril  of  hasty  or 
not  fully  matured  legislation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  action  pro- 
posed Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  sanitary  science. 

The  invitation  of  the  Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  extended  for  the  Richmond 
meeting,  is  to  ''  medical  and  sanitary  authorities  and  other  citizens 
Who  seek  to  promote  the  public  health."  This  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  desire  to  advise  in  reference  to  the  work  in  hand. 

If  the  voluntary  contributions  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  are  sufficient,  it  is  intended  to  add  to  the  Commission 
a  Sanitary  Engineer,  a  Microscopist,  and  a  Meteorologist. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  is,  as  already  stated,  an  exam- 
ination into  the  causes  of  the  commencement  and  spread  of  the 
epidemic,  now  being  prosecuted  by  the  Commission. 

The  second  step  is  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease 
itself,  which  will  be  undertaken  if  the  contributions  of  money 
warrant. 

It  is  believed  that  the  study  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
should  not  be  added  to  the  labors  of  the  Commission.  The  contri- 
butions of  experience  in  this  direction  will  doubtless  be  numerous, 
and  may  be  properly  left  to  the  medical  journals  of  the  country 
and  to  individual  reports. 

Very  respectfullv, 

Jno.  M.  Woodworth, 
Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Washington  City^  October  XOth^  1878. 

Boston,  1877.* — ^Population,  360,000.  Births  recorded,  10,630 
— a  decrease  of  243  compared  with  the  preceding  year;  1,187  less 
than  in  1874,  and  75  less  than  in  1872.  Ratio  to  population,  1  in 
34.19;  adding  the  still-births  (469),  ratio,  1  in  32.73.  The  excess 
of  living  births  over  the  deaths  for  the  year  was  8,246 ;  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  2,570.  There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  still-births  reported  during  the  last  three  years,  which 
the  registrar  remarks  is  doubtless  owing  to  a  failure  to  report  them 
according  to  law.  How  large  a  number  have  been  withheld  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1872  the  number  recorded  was  560;  in 
1873,  616  ;  in  1874,  642;  in  1876,  541 ;  and  in  1876,  491.  A  new 
law  which  went  into  effect  May  1st,  1878,  it  is  supposed  will  remedy 
the  defect. 

Marriages  recorded,  2,873 — ^a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of 

*  Amiual  Report  of  the  Buths,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  for  the  yoar  1877. 
By  N.  A.  Apollonio,  City  Registrar. 
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108.  Yearly  average  for  ten  years  ending  with  18V7,  3,835.  Daily 
average:  1877,7.87;  1876,8.17;  1875,9.36. 

DeathSy  7,284 — a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  919,  and 
1,674  below  the  number  registered  in  1875.  Ratio  per  1,000,  20.23, 
or  1  in  49.42  of  the  whole  population.  3,653,  or  50.15  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  were  under  20  years  of  age ;  between  one  and 
five,  16  per  cent.;  under  one  year,  23.64  per  cent. 

Chief  causes  of  death:  Consumption,  1,273,  or  17.48  per  cent,  of 
all  who  died ;  32.83  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  this  cause  were 
between  20  and  30  years  of  age.  Pneumonia,  484 — 6.64  per  cent. 
Zymotic  diseases  killed  26.99  per  cent.  Of  these  diseases  the  chief 
were:  Diarrhoeal  diseases,  930;  croup  and  diphtheria,  482;  scarla- 
tina, 113;  typhoid  fever,  157;  whooping-cough,  89. 

Colored  population  :  In  1876 — for  the  first  time  for  several  years 
— the  number  of  births  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths,  but  by  only 
3;  in  1877  the  number  of  decedents  exceeded  the  number  of  births 
by  12.  Total  number  of  colored  decedents  for  the  year,  174  :  ratio 
to  the  colored  population  of  1  in  28.73,  or  34.82  per  1,000.  35.63 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  died  of  tubercular  diseases. 

Foreign  Mortality. — Ratio  per  1,000  inhabitants  annually. 
September  15-21 :  London,  18.2;  Glasgow,  19.2;  Liverpool,  27.4 ; 
Birmingham,  28.1 ;  Manchester,  20.1  ;  Dublin,  22.4;  Leeds,  23.8  ; 
Sheffield,  24.9  ;  Edinburgh,  15.2  ;  Bristol,  19.5  ;  Belfast,  24.0  ;  Brad- 
ford, 22.6;  Salford,  20.2  ;  Newcastle,  26.0;  Hull,  25.2.  September 
8-14  :  Amsterdam,  21.3 ;  Rotterdam,  23.7  ;  The  Hague,  23.  Septem- 
ber  14-20:  Paris,  20.2.  September  6-1 2  :  Lyons,  23.6.  Month  of 
August :  Marseilles,  32.9.  July  16-31 :  Lille,  24.4.  September 
5-11 :  Havre,  26.5.  September  1-7  :  Berlin,  31.2.  September  8-14  : 
Hamburg,  28.2 ;  Breslau,  35.4;  Munich,  27.6;  Dresden,  26.4.  Sep- 
tember 15-21:  Coloeme,  19.1.  September  8-14:  Koenigsberg,  30.4. 
September  15-21:  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  19.1.  September  8-14: 
Hanover,  20.8  ;  Bremen,  22.2.  September  15-21:  Dan tzig,  37.1. 
September  8-14 :  Stuttgart,  20.09  ;  Strasbourg,  24.2  ;  Nuremberg, 
28.8;  Barmen,  19.1;  Magdeburg,  28.1 ;  Altona,  21.5  ;  Elberfeld, 
22.5  ;  Dusseldorf,  23.5  ;  Stettin,  20.9 ;  Chemnitz,  41.2 ;  Aix-la-Cha. 
pelle,  33.9  ;  Bnissels,  20.6  ;  Anvers,  20.3  ;  Gand,  19.5  ;  Liege,  24.8. 
September  18-24:  Vienna,  20.7  ;  Buda-Pesth,  41.5;  Prague,  17.6; 
Trieste,  34.6;  Lemberg,  24.3.  September  11-17:  Copenhagen, 
21.1.  September  8-14:  Stockholm,  21.7.;  Christiania,  17.9.  Sep- 
tember 1-7:  St.  Petersburg,  36.7.  September  8-14:  Warsaw, 
29.8;  Odessa, 50.0.  August  4-10:  Rome,  17.6.  Month  of  June: 
Milan,  28.3.  September  1-7:  Turin,  17.6.  Month  of  June:  Genoa, 
22.1.  September  1-7:  Venice,  17.7.  Month  of  June:  Bologna, 
32.6.  September  1-7 :  Barcelona,  29.0.  August  25-31 :  Lisbon, 
35.5.  September  8-14:  Bucharest,  27.2.  August  25-31  :  Alexan- 
dria, 66.2.  July  1-15:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  60.2.  August  4-10:  Cal- 
cutta, 26.7.  August  14-20  :  Bombay,  33.9.  August  2  to  July  27  : 
Madras,  35.8. 


Death-rates  per  1,000  inhabitants,  annually,  &om  all 
causes ;  and  tram  causes  which  are  usually  pre- 
ventable. 


New  Tork,  1,084,(100-^  iTceka  ending  Sept.  31 . .  ItOto' 
PhllBdelpbio.  930,000—4  weeks  ending  Hepl.iI8..11S!J 

Brooklyn.  G^OOO— 1  weeks  ending  Sept.  31 BSS 

a(.Lonle,W0,000-4  weeks  ending  Sept.  il I  S4S: 

CUcago,4«0,000— 4  weeks  ending  Sept.  SB  ..   ..|  311' 

Baltimore,  tHD.DOO-4  weeks  mdtng  Oct.  B '486^ 

Bo«tOD.SSS,000-4i>eek8  ending  Sept.  28. K»| 

Cindiu»ll,!8D,(]00— 4  waekBendingSept.te...    BTS. 

Sui  FranclKO,  3OI),00O-inanttl  of  Angnst !  M4 

New  Orleanx.  t]0.aOO- 1  weeks  ending  Sopr.  S3..  'XK 
WMhlngton.  1«I,0X— month  ol  AagDil    ... 
Plttabnrgh,  14\00(»— monlli  oT  September. . 

Newark,  1»9,0(»- 

Providence,  lOO.OOO— month  of  Beptemtwt.. 
Blclimond,  7T.00O— I  weeks  ending  Sept.  38. 
Haw  Haien,  StXaOO^mantb  of  Septembsr.. 
CtutileMon,  07,000—6  weeks  ending  Oct.  G  . 

MHwankee.  I«8.e0a-month  ot  jDlj 

Uoblle,  4a,OOa-month  ol  AngnM 

Dajlon.  90,000-S  weeks  ending  Oct.  8 

NwhTllle,  17,000-month  of  September 

WbeeUng,S8,000— 

Buffalo,  170,000— 

Rochester.  70.000— month  ol  September 

Patereon,  40.000— month  ol  Angnit 

Petenbnrg,  80,000— 


Detioll,  US,000- 

STncDse,  00,000— 

Blading.  «MX»-  

Sacramento,  SO.OOO— month  of  Aogiiat 

Ulnneapolla.  44,000-mon(h  of  Angnst. . . 
Bowling  Oreea,  0.000— 


CIcTclaod.  IS9.000— I  weeks  ending  Sept  Bl . . 

Brie,  27,000-monlh  of  Aug 

Jackaonyllle,  lO.OOO— 

New  Bnin8wlck.I0,M0— BOdajB  ending  Ang,  1 


Correspondents  under  this  head 
are  particularly  requested  to  forward 
their  coromuDications  regularly. 
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Ctterature. 


Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  (Georgia. 

— ^Twenty-ninth  Annual  Session,  April  17-19,  1878.  8vo,  pp.  279. 
An  excellent  volume  throughout;  comprehends:  President's  Ad- 
dress, William  O'Daniel,  M.D.;  Annual  Oration,  William  R.  Bui> 
gess,  M.D.;  Amputation  of  the  Leg  tor  Necrosis,  B.  R.  Doster, 
M.D.;  Report  of  Cases,  T.  F.  Walker,  M.D.;  Tubercular  Meningi- 
tis, George  I.  Grimes,  M.D.;  Yellow  Fever — the  Epidemic  of  1876 
in  Savannah,  J.  C.  Le  Hardy,  M.D.;  Neuralgia  and  its  Modem 
Therapeusis,  James  B.  Baird,  M.D.;  Strabismus,  A.  W.  Calhoun, 
M.D. ;  Report  on  Gynecology,  A.  W.  Griggs,  M.D.;  Psoriasis  non- 
Syphilitica,  S.  H.  Stout,  M.D.;  The  True  Physician,  Thos.  S.  Powell, 
M.D.;  Applications  of  Pressure  in  Diseases  of  the  Uterus,  V.  H. 
Taliaferro,  M.D.;  Pith  of  Dried  Cornstalk  as  a  Uterine  Tent,  and 
General  Remarks  on  Uterine  Tents,  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  M.D. ;  Re- 
ports on  Surgery,  A.  A.  Smith,  M.D.,  and  J.  T.  Johnson,  M.D.; 
Diagnostic  Value  of  the  Soft  Palate  as  Compared  with  the  Tongue, 
Wm.  Abram  Love,  M.D.;  Tar-Bandage,  C.  R.  Leitner,  M.D.;  Hic- 
cough, J.  B.  Roberts,  M.D.;  Necrology:  Samuel  S.  White,  M.D., 
£.  J.  Kirkscey,  M.D.,  James  Fort  Bozeman,  M.D.,  and  Moses  T. 
Fort,  M.D. 

Dr.  Le  Hardy's  paper  on  Yellow  Fever,  giving  a  carefully  ob- 
served history  of  its  causes,  as  it  appeared  in  Savannah  in  1876,  is 
especially  opportune  as  an  example  for  consideration  in  comparison 
with  the  conditions  which  have  obtained  in  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic  in  other  places  this  year.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  among  different  observers  in  regard  to  the  essential  nat- 
ure of  yellow  fever,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  local  and  climatological  conditions  which  com- 
monly obtain  at  its  inception.  Dr.  Le  Hardy's  is  a  particularly 
valuable  contribution  in  this  direction. 

While  he  professedly  limits  his  observations  of  the  fever  to  the 
epidemic  in  Savannah  in  1876,  he  gives,  nevertheless,  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  history  of  previous  epidemics,  and  shows  the  simi- 
larity of  conditions  common  to  it  independent  of  importation, 
^hich  he  does  not  believe  to  be  necessary,  though  it  may  be  some- 

les  instrumental,  to  its  rise  and  spread ;  the  local  and  climatolog- 
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ical  conditions,  so  far  as  Savannah  is  concerned,  being,  in  his  judg- 
ment, sufficient  to  account  for  it  without  importation.  Hence  he 
believes  quarantine  should  be  abolished  ^^  as  but  a  relic  of  dark 
ages,"  and  for  it  should  be  substituted  "  modem  scientific  disinfec- 
tion^ which,  in  a  few  hours,  will  remove  all  causes  of  infection  from 
any  ship  or  closed  vessel  without  hampering  commerce."  From 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  Dr.  Le  Hardy's  ideas  of  quarantine  are 
limited  to  the  quarantines  of  the  ^^  dark  ages,"  and  that  he  does  not 
comprehend  a  quarantine  of  cleanliness,  disinfection,  and  the  care 
of  the  sick  as  being  promotive  of  both  health  and  commerce — such 
a  quarantine  as  the  law  provides,  and  which  has  been  practised  for 
the  last  half  dozen  years  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

For  prevention  of  yellow  fever  "  drainage  is  the  simplest,  cheap- 
est, and  surest  means  of  preventing />a/i/d^a/  fevers,"  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  ^'  the  low 
grounds  surrounding  the  city  as  with  a  cordon  of  malarial  influences 
should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  drained,  at  whatever  cost." 
It  is  melancholy  to  observe  in  this  relation,  however,  that  the  Geor- 
gia State  Board  of  Health  is  rendered  practically  inoperative  by  the 
short-sighted  parsimony  of  the  Legislature. 

Most  of  the  other  papers  in  the  volume  are  eminently  practical 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  highly  creditable  to  their  authors. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Ala- 
bama—The Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  i878. 

pp.  315. — While  this  volume  is  about  equally  divided  in  its  twofold 
aspects  of  practical  and  preventive  medicine,  it  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  vein  of  the  latter,  which  pervades  the 
whole,  and  the  special  pride  of  the  Association  in  its  distinguished 
honor,  as  the  keeper,  protector,  and  promoter  of  the  State's  health. 
State  medicine  is  here  made  practical  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
with  a  reciprocal  benefit  to  both  the  State  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, which  other  States  not  yet  provided  with  State  Boards  of 
Health  and  State  Medical  Societies  would  do  well  to  profit  by. 

'^  The  Sanitary  Needs  of  Alabama,"  the  subject  of  the  Annual 
Message  by  the  President,  Peter  Brice,  M.D.,  is  admirable  alike  for 
its  clearness  of  appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  for  its  comprehen- 
siveness. He  summarizes  the  provisions  in  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  State,  the  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the 
applicability  of  the  provisions  and  laws  to  every  member  of  the 
Medical  Association,  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  stimulate  every 
member  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  honor  conferred  by  the  State, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it. 

Under  the  special  head  of  *^  Sanitary  Dissertations  and  Reports  " 
follow  the  Annual  Oration  on  the  ^*  New  Era  in  Medicine,^'  by  Ben- 
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jamin  H.  Briorgs,  M.D.,  wlto  gives  a  sketch  of  modem  medicine, 
urges  the  general  adoption  of  State  Boards  of  Health,  and  a  Na- 
tional Bureau.  "The  Value  of  Health  to  the  State,"  by  George  A. 
Ketch um,  M.D.,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  recast  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Carroll's  paper  on  Preventable  Sickness,  and  Pettenkofer*s  papers 
on  the  Value  of  Health  to  a  City,  heretofore  published  in  Thk 
Sanitarian,*  and  applied  to  the  State  as  an  admirable  basis  for 
State  Medicine,  in  its  economical  aspects.  Jerome  Cochran,  M.D., 
contributes  papers  on  "  Hermaphroditism,"  and  "  What  is  Puer- 
peral Fever  ? "  The  former  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  historical 
succinctness  and  physiological  accuracy — the  subject  hitherto  not 
having  received  the  special  attention  to  which  it  seems  to  be  entitled 
in  relation  to  the  problems  of  modern  biology.  The  latter  is  an 
erudite  upsetting  of  opinions  on  diseases  better  known  by  name 
than  nature.  He  holds  that  as  puerperal  women  are  liable  to  sim- 
ple inflammations  and  specific  fevers  which  always  remain  true  to 
their  specific  types,  the  term  puerperal  fever  has  no  distinct  conno- 
tation, tends  to  confusion;  and  should  therefore  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  medical  terminology.  And  for  the  same  reason  he 
would  also  exclude  surgical  fever  as  in  like  manner  tending  to  con- 
fusion and  corresponding  to  no  definite  malady. 

"  The  Ophthalmoscope  and  its  Uses,"  by  W.  H.  Sanders,  M.D., 
has  but  a  single  paragraph  applicable  to  sanitary  matters — ^that 
which  refers  to  the  utility  of  the  instniment  in  discovering  myopia 
and  hyperopia  in  children;  it  is  a  good  paper  on  the  ophthalmo- 
scope in  practical  medicine,  but  omits  a  good  deal  which  might 
have  been  said  in  its  application  to  preventive  medicine.  "Endo- 
matritis,"  by  W.  H.  Johnson,  M.D.,  is  an  excellent  practical  paper. 
The  disease  is  chiefly  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold,  or  getting  the 
feet  wet,  the  imprudent  use  of  cold  water  injections,  excessive 
fatit^ue  from  too  long  walking  or  standing  while  "  unwell,"  and  the 
too  constant  use  of  treadle  sewing-machines.  The  pathology,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  are  also  given  in  a  manner  which  shows  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  the  subject. 

<«  The  Atlantic  -  Islands  as  Resorts  of  Health  and 

Pleasnret  *'  ^s  a  timely  book  for  invalids  and  other  persons  con- 
templating a  change  of  climate.  The  Atlantic  Islands  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  into  favor  for  several  years,  and,  scattered 
through  magazine  and  newspaper  literature,  much  has  been  written 
concerning  them.     But  until  now  no  guide-book  has  existed  giving 

*  Vol.  in.,  pp.  837.  408;  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  17,  14». 

4  By  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Author  of   "  Contemporary  Art  in  Europe," 
etc.    Large  12mo,  pp.  274    Illustrated.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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a  comparative  and  comprehensive  statement  oi*  the  advantages  of 
such  islands,  whether  as  winter  or  summer  resorts.  Together  with 
a  wise  discrimination  in  including  such  islands  only  as  are  free  from 
the  visitations  of  yellow  fever  and  other  malarial  epidemics,  the 
author  has  taken  much  care  in  giving  correct  sanitary  statistics, 
from  official  and  other  sources,  of  great  utility ;  and,  in  an  appen- 
dix, copious  information  regarding  the  attractions  of  each  island 
for  invalids  and  sportsmen,  the  means  for  reaching  these  resorts,  the 
hotel  accommodations,  and  expense  of  living.  The  work  is  gotten 
up  in  that  usually  attractive  form  common  to  the  Messrs.  Har- 
pers' publications,  and  will  doubtless  obtain  that  which  it  well 
merits — the  attention  of  all  tourists  and  others  interested  in  the 
Atlantic  Islands. 

Sanitary  Examination  of  Water,  Air,  and  Food,* 

supplies  a  much  needed  want  on  a  very  important  subject.  While 
much  has  been  written  on  these  subjects,  it  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  sanitary  officers  not  to  have  had  any  single  work  which  so 
grouped  the  various  analyses  and  examinations  as  to  render  them 
readily  accessible  and  practicable.  The  author  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  originality  as  an  analytical  chemist ;  but  as  an  analyzer  of 
what  analytical  chemists  and  others  have  done,  which  may  be  used 
as  torchlights  in  the  prosecution  of  sanitary  work,  few  books  pos- 
sess more  originality  or  better  adaptation  to  the  object  in  view.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  hand-book  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats 
hitherto  published. 

Oray'S  Anatomyf  has  been'  so  long  recognized  as  the  best 
text-book  on  anatomy  published,  that  it  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  necessary  to  announce  a  new  edition  with  all  modem  improve- 
ments. But  this  new  American  edition,  from  the  eighth  English, 
is  something  more.  It  has  been  carried  through  the  press  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  who  has  made 

*SaDitaiy  Examination  of  Water,  Air,  and  Food;  a  Hand-book  for  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  pp.  508.  By  Cor- 
nelius B.  Fox,  M.D.,  M.RC.P.  London,  Medical  Officer  of  Health;  Fellow 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  of  the  British  Meteorological  Society,  of  the  French 
Society  of  Hygiene,  etc.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston .     Price  |4. 00. 

t  Anatomy  :  Descriptive  and  Surgical.  By  Heniy  Gray,  F.R.S.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  Medical  School.  With  an  Introduction  on  General  Anatomy  and 
Development.  By  T.  Holmes,  M.A.,  Cantab.,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, etc.  A  New  American  from  the  Eighth  English  Edition.  To  which  is 
added  Lcmdmarks :  Medical  arid  Surgical  By  Luther  Holden,  F.RS.,  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Foundling  Hospitals.  Large  8vo,  pp.  988. 
Elaborately  illustrated.     Philadelphia  :  Henry  C.  Lee. 
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considerable  improvementB  in  the  typographical  arrangement,  by 
which  the  volume  is  rendered  more  convenient  for  consultation  and 
reference.    The  introductory  section,  especially,  has  also  been  im- 

E roved  by  a  few  new  illustrations;  these  are  distinguished  by 
rackets;  and  the  publisher  has  added  an  appendix — ^'Holden^s 
Landmarks :  Medical  and  Surgical '' — which,  in  the  briefest  possi- 
ble compass,  affords  just  that  kind  of  topographical  anatomy  which 
is  essential  to  every  practitioner  in  his  aaily  practice.  Equally  as 
text  and  reference  book  it  is  the  best  of  standard  works  for  both 
student  and  practitioner.  The  publisher's  part  of  the  work  is  in 
keeping  with  the  text :  paper,  type,  cuts,  and  binding  are  all 
excellent. 

Bectal  Medication,  an  Essay  by  William  Bodenhamer,  M«D. 
—a  strongly  boundpamphlet  of  fifty-eight  pages— recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  i ork,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  all  physicians.  It  admirably  summarizes  an  important  subject, 
which  IS  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  hitheito  been  given  to  it. 

Important  Medical  Works  Soon  to  Appear :  Wood's 

LiBBABY  OF  Standabd  Mbdical  Authobs.  Messrs.  Wm.  Wood 
&  Co.  announce  that  in  January,  1879,  they  will  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  Medical  books  by  the  most  distinguished  modern  ana  stand- 
ard authors,  in  monthly  volumes  of  from  200  to  300  pages  and  up- 
wards, handsomely  and  strongly  bound,  at  the  merely  nominal  price 
of  one  dollar  each.  Estimating  from  the  regular  prices  of  the  books 
so  far  selected  for  publication  in  1879,  subscribers  to  this  Library 
will  obtain  about  Jifiy  dollars*  worth  of  Medical  hooks  for  twelve 
dollars^  but  by  subscription  only,  at  twelve  dollars  a  year,  payable 
in  advance. 

The  folio  wingwill  be  published  in  1879 :  Hest  and  Pain,  by  John 
Hilton,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.;  Diseases  of  the  Ifitestines  and  Peritoneum^ 
comprising  articles  taken  from  Reynolds'  "  System  of  Medicine." 
These  articles  will  make  a  volume  in  this  Library  of  about  250 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Diseases  of  Children,  by  Ed- 
ward Ellis,  M.D.;  Diseases  of  Women,  by  Law  son  Tait,  F.R.C.S.; 
Diseases  of  the  Diver,  by  Dr.  Fried.  Theod.  Frerichs;  Infant  Feed- 
ing and  Its  Influence  on  Life,  by  C.  H.  F.  Routh,  M.D.  Titles  of 
the  remaining  four  volumes  for  1879  will  be  announced  later  in  the 
season. 

Mr,  Hbnby  C.  Lba,  Philadelphia,  announces  for  early  publica. 
tion :  The  National  Dispensalory,  by  Alfred  Stille,  M.L).,  LL.D., 
Ph.D.,  and  John  M.  Maisch,  Ph.D.;  Clinical  Manual  for  the  Study  of 
Medical  Cases  :  For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medi- 
cine, by  James  Finlayson,  M.D.;  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery, hy  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D.;  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Gynaecology :  For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Med- 
icine, by  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D.;  The  Pra/stice  of  Surgery,  by 
Thomas  Bryant,  F.R.C.S.;  A  Syst&m  of  Human  Analomy  :  Includ- 
ing its  Medical  and  Surgical  Relations.  For  the  use  of  Practitioners 
and  Students  of  Medicine,  by  Harrison  Allen,  M.D.;  Manual  of 
Pathological  Histology,  by  V.  Cornil,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  Paris,  and  L.  Ranvier,  Professor  in  the  College  of  France, 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  M.D. 
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HOT-AIR,  ELECTRIC,  AND  ROMAN  BATHS. 

By  E.  C.  Angell,  M.D. 

"  Medication  without  hygiene  is  like  amputation  without  ligatures." — Oliver 
WendeU  Eohnet,  M,D. 

Ancient  history,  from  its  most  treasured  resources,  recalls  from 
the  past  few  topics  of  greater  interest  or  of  greater  importance  than 
sanitation  through  the  agency  of  the  bath.  Nature  in  this  was  the 
great  teacher,  and  necessity  was  then,  as  now,  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion. 

Thermal  springs,  which  were  widely  diffused,  were  no  less  signifi- 
cant than  suggestive ;  and  cleanliness,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries, 
has  been  no  less  a  luxury  than  a  positive  necessity ;  and  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  has  ever  been  an  index  of  health  as  well  as  intel- 
ligence. 

The  estimation  entertained  of  hot  air  in  many  of  the  older  capi- 
tals  of  Europe  is  attested  by  the  architectural  structures  that  adorn 
Athens,  Alexandria,  Bagdad,  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Damascus, 
Smyrna,  and  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  of  Pompeii,  and  of  Rome  assert  at  once  the  grandeur 
and  supremacy  of  the  bath  in  the  past.  In  fact,  every  country  that 
at  any  period  of  the  world's  history  owed  allegiance  to  the  Koman 
Empire,  and  over  which  the  Roman  legions  took  their  way,  retains 
enduring  monuments  that  declare  unmistakably  that  this  people 
respected  health ;  that  they  studied  the  laws  of  self-preservation ; 
ana,  whether  in  crowded  cities  or  tented  fields,  the  bath  and  they 
were  inseparable. 

When  Constantinc  abandoned  the  dirty  Tiber,  and  took  possession 
of  Constantinople  and  gave  it  the  name  it  has  since  retained,  he  built 
hot-air  Roman  baths  as  well  as  palaces,  and  brought  marble  from 
Egypt  and  statuary  from  Rome,  and  sought  to  invest  the  new  me- 
tropolis with  ail  the  glories  of  the  old  empire.  When  in  subsequent 
years  this  gem  of  the  Orient  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Turkish 
vandals,  thev  destroyed  nearly  every  trace  of  the  baths  of  the 
Romans.  They  have  since,  however,  erected  in  their  stead  imita- 
tions, though  somewhat  rude,  that  afford  an  example  well  worthy 
of  imitation  by  the  Christians  at  Rome ;  where  the  baths  of  Agrippa, 
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of  Caracalla,  of  Constantine,  of  Diocletian,  of  Titus,  and  of  other 
emperors  are  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar  in  dust  and  decay.  May 
these  baths  be  restored,  and  may  a  brighter  destiny  dawn  upon  the 
eternal  city,  and  may  the  light  of  sanitary  science  dispel  the  me- 
phitic,  the  miasmatic  gloom  that  has  hung  over  her  destinies  like 
a  cloud  of  devastation  and  death ! 

Great  Britain,  like  other  countries,  while  under  Roman  domination, 
received  and  still  retains  many  monuments  of  Roman  architecture, 
among  which  the  bath  occupies  a  by  no  means  insignificant  posi- 
tion. After  the  abandonment  of  the  bath  for  nearly  the  full  period 
of  two  thousand  years,  thanks  to  the  eloquent  efforts  of  David 
Urquhart,  who  learned  its  advantages  and  benefits  of  the  Turks,  it 
'«^as  again  restored,  with  many,  if  not  most,  of  its  Turkish  defects, 
to  its  former  British  home.  It  is  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
since  its  restoration  ;  and  even  now  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales  too  poor  or  too  rich  to  do  it 
reverence.  In  fact,  Turkish  baths  in  Great  Britain  may  be  num- 
bered by  thousands,  and  yet  their  construction,  their  administration 
and  possibilities,  are  quite  indifferently  understood,  even  by  those 
who  claim  to  be  well  informed. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the  hot-air  bath  found  its  way  to 
this  country,  and  it  has  already  extended  to  Boston  in  the  East,  and 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  \yest,  between  which  points  there  are  few 
of  our  cities  that  do  not  boast  of  their  hammams.  Some  of  the 
most  costly  and  expensive  of  these  structures  have  copied  the  faults 
which  the  English  copied  from  the  Turks,  and  some  of  them  have 
adopted  original  methods  that  have  conferred  positive  and  peculiar 
advantages  and  benefits. 

It  is  my  impression  that  I  cannot  do  the  cause  of  sanitary  science 
better  service  than  by  stating,  as  briefly  and  as  concisely  as  possible, 
how  a  complete  bathing  establishment  should  be  constructed,  and 
how  and  under  what  circumstances  these  resources  of  hygiene  should 
be  administered. 

The  situation  should  be  well  drained  and  dry,  and  should  be  ac- 
cessible as  well  as  central ;  and  it  should  be  such  as  to  secure  not 
only  abundant  light,  but  abundant  sunshine.  In  fact,  the  sun 
should  be  freely  admitted  into  every  apartment  and  department. 
Health  of  body  or  mind  long  continued  without  sunlight  is  an  im- 
possibility; and  a  dark  bath  is  an  abomination,  and  should  be 
avoided,  detested,  and  deserted . 

The  first  stage  of  the  bath  commences  with  disrobing ;  and  the 
dressing  or  disrobing  room  should  be  cleanly,  cheerful,  comfortable, 
light,  sunny,  and  well  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  couches  on 
which  the  bather  may  repose  before  or  after  the  bath,  as  may  be 
desired. 

The  hot  chambers  should  be  three  in  number,  varying  in  temper- 
ature from  moderate  to  intense,  and  in  addition  to  being  sunny 
should  be  dry  and  devoid  of  vapor,  sensible  or  insensible,  as  vapor 
is  as  incompatible  with  perspiration  as  it  is  with  ventilation.  These 
chambers  should  be  carefully,  completely,  and  continuously  ventilat- 
ed. There  should  be  a  free  entrance  for  fresh  air,  and  an  equally  free 
exit  for  foul  air ;  and  heat  should  be  employed  as  a  mode  of  motion. 
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as  air  is  ponderous  and  will  not  move  without  assistance.  To  tliis 
end  there  should  be  a  constant  and  continuous  supply  of  heat  day 
and  night  greatly  in  excess  of  immediate  necessity,  that  the  excess 
may  serve  to  secure  and  supply  constant  as  well  as  complete  and 
continuous  ventilation.  The  temperature  of  the  first  room  in  mod- 
erate weather  should  range  from  150  Fahrenheit  to  170,  the  second 
room  from  175  to  200,  while  the  third  room  should  stand  at  212, 
and  in  cold  weather,  or  for  emergencies,  should  be  so  arranged 
that  a  temperature  of  250,  or  even  300,  can  be  readily  established.  It 
is  not  often  in  health  that  temperature  in  excess  of  the  boiling-point 
will  be  desired,  but  there  are  abnormal  conditions  in  which  higher 
temperatures  are  indispensable  to  successful  results. 

The  heat  should  emanate  from  a  brick  furnace  *  remote  from  the 
hot  chambers.  The  radiators  should  be  placed  in  the  third  room, 
and  should  be  of  wrought  iron.  They  should  be  so  constructed 
and  provided  with  valves  that  a  large  or  small  amount  of  radiating 
6ui*face  may  be  employed  as  the  season  or  the  situation  may  re- 
quire.  These  tubes  expand  and  contract  with  such  uniformity  that 
close  joints  are  always  maintained,  which  is  not  the  case  with  radi- 
ators made  from  fire-brick  or  clay  pipes,  and  which  are  liable  to 
emit  ashes,  dust,  gas,  and  smoke. 

By  this  system  of  direct  radiation  the  heat  is  thrown  ofT,  received 
and  absorbed  by  the  skin  much  as  the  sun's  rays  are  received  and 
absorbed,  and  is  much  more  efficacious  and  invigorating  than  heat 
received  by  transmission. 

The  shampooing-rooms  should  be  apart,  and  separated  by  halls 
or  corridore,  that  the  vapors  arising  from  soaping,  spraying,  and 
showering  may  not  reach  the  hot  chambers.  To  accomplish  this  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  distinct  and  separate,  they  must 
also  be  carefully,  completely,  and  continually  ventilated,  or  the  vapor 
from  these  apartments  will  find  its  way  to  the  hot  chambers,  and 
damage,  and  demoralize,  and  frustrate  their  efficacy  and  usefulness. 
As  a  rule,  a  bathing  establishment  having  three  hot  chambers 
should  have  four  shampooing-rooms,  that  bathers  may  not  be  hur- 
ried in  the  process  of  shampooing,  or  that  othere  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  too  long  m  the  heat.  They  should  be  provided 
with  couches,  floors,  and  walls  of  marble.  They  should  be  well 
warmed,  and  supplied  with  douches,  showei*8,  and  sprays. 

The  swimming-bath  should  be  situated  in  a  well  lighted,  well 
ventilated  apartment,  and  should  have  sufficient  depth,  breadth,  and 
length  for  diving  as  well  as  swimming,  and  should  receive  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water,  which  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  supply  will  permit,  that  this  element  may  be 
suited  to  all  seasons.  This  indispensable  feature  of  a  complete 
bathing  establishment  is  unknown  among  the  Turks,  though  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  Romans.  To  the  athletic  it  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise  and  invigoration ;  it  also  affords  the  best  means 
of  acquiring  the  accomplishment  of  swimming. 

The  baths  of  the  Turks  have  no  ventilation,  and  they  have  other 
faults  which  would  be  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance."  They  have  transmitted  to  Great  Britain  the  mistake 
of  constructing  baths  without  adequate  ventilation,  and  of  sham- 
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pooing,  splashing,  and  showering  in  the  hot  chambers ;  by  reason 
of  which  the  air  is  made  moist  and  depressing,  if  not  scalding,  to 
such  an  extent  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remain 
long  enough  to  be  in  any  sense  benefited.  The  truth  is,  the  longer 
a  bather  remains  in  such  a  place,  the  woi*se  it  will  be  for  him,  and 
the  less  ability  he  will  have  to  get  away. 

The  damaging  and  depressing  effects  of  badly  constructed  bathing 
establishments  are  not  only  abundantly  illustrated  in  this  country, 
but  it  was  well  exhibited  in  Constantinople  in  the  last  vist  the 
cholera  made  to  that  metropolis  when  the  Cordon  Sanitair  closed 
all  of  the  public  baths,  and  interdicted  their  employment.  Had 
they  been  well  constructed  and  well  conducted,  they  would  have 
been  among  the  most  efficient  allies  in  the  cure  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ventive of  that  depopulating  scourge. 

The  cooling  stage  of  .the  bath  is  hardly  less  important  than  the 
hot  stage,  and  if  this  is  improperly  conducted,  or  the  rooms  are  im- 
properly constructed,  the  benefits  of  the  bath  may  be  frustrated  and 
the  bather  may  be  injured  more  than  benefited.  These  rooms 
should  be  spacious,  light,  sunny,  and  well  ventilated,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  too  warm.  The  bather  should  be 
instructed  to  move  about  and  enjoy  the  intense  invigoration  which 
comes  only  from  a  bath  in  cool  air,  the  benefits  of  which  were  discover- 
ed, described,  and  practised  by  that  great  American  philosopher,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  At  this  stage  of  the  bath  the  mistake  is  often 
made  of  rolling  the  bather  in  blankets,  the  effect  of  which  is  in 
many  instances  to  induce  renewed  perspiration  and  to  establish  in- 
creased susceptibility  and  unfitness  for  the  outer  world.  The  in- 
valid who  is  easily  exhausted  may  properly  repose,  and  even  sleep, 
after  the  bath  with  great  benefit ;  and  those  who  are  particularly 
sensitive  and  susceptible  to  climatic  changes  or  exposure  should  fol- 
low the  hot-air  bath  with  the  process  of  anointing  and  massage 
which  forms  the  concluding  stage  of  the  complete  Roman  bath. 

There  are  many  cases  and  conditions  in  which  the  hot-air  bath 
may  advantageously  be  followed  by  the  electric  bath,  if  properly 
administered^  and  an  apartment  provided  with  a  wooden  tank  should 
be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  In  this  the  bather  reclines  in  agree- 
ably tempered  water,  which  is  charged  with  the  electric  element, 
which  is  made  pleasantly  to  penetrate  and  pervade  the  entire  organ- 
ization. By  this  means  a  large  volume  of  electricity  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  no  shock  experienced.  After  the  general  applica- 
tion, miltl  or  intense  currents  should  be  locally  employed  as 
the  case  may  require ;  and  if  the  bath  has  been  conducted  with 
care  and  skill,  the  bather  emerges  exhilarated  refi'eshed,  and 
rejuvenated.  A  properly  constructed  and  conducted  electric 
bath  is,  in  skilful  hands,  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
exact  diagnosis,  and  maps  out  with  unerring  accuracy,  even  in  ob- 
scure affection,  not  only  functional  faults,  but  organic  defects ;  and 
correct  diagnosis  is  the  first  step  to  successful  recovery.  There  are 
many  cases  and  conditions  in  which  this  bath  should  follow  the  bath 
in  hot  air,  which  places  the  bather  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
receive  its  highest  benefits.  As  there  are  many  circumstances  and 
conditions  in  which  hot-air  or  electric  baths,  or  both,  should  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  process  of  anointing  and  massage,  proper  apartments 
for  anointing  are  among  the  indispensable  requisites  of  a  completely 
appointed  bathing  establishment.  These  apartments  should  be 
light,  sunny,  retired,  well  tempered,  and  well  ventilated,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  a  couch,  on  which  the  bather  may  recline,  with 
room  enough  for  an  attendant  to  work  on  cither  side.  Anointing  and 
massage,  when  supplementing  hot-air  or  the  electric  bath,  embrace  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  vigorous  exercise,  without  exhaustion 
or  fatigue,  and  affords  the  best  protection  against  the  changes  inci- 
dent to  our  climate,  even  in  its  most  rigorous  seasons.  As  a  com- 
plete and  successful  bathing  establishment  should  be  accessible  to 
gentlemen  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  day  and  night,  there 
should  be  a  separate  and  distinct 

Ladies'  Department,  which  should  be  complete  in  all  its  acces- 
sories and  appointments.  There  should  be  reception-rooms,  waiting- 
rooms,  dressing-rooms,  heating-rooms,  shampooing-rooms,  electric 
and  anointing- rooms,  and  cooling-rooms;  all  of  which  should  be 
cheered  by  the  sun,  and  warmed,  cooled,  heated,  and  ventilated  by 
the  same  system  employed  in  the  main  department  of  the  establish- 
ment. If  there  is  any  difference,  there  is  greater  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  hot-air,  electric,  and  Roman  baths  for  ladies  than  for 
gentlemen.  By  want  of  air,  in-door  life,  and  the  absence  of  light 
and  sunshine,  and  little  exercise,  they  become  in  too  many  instances 
an  easy  prey  to  mental  depression  and  impairment,  as  well  as  phys- 
ical prostration,  with  such  extreme  sensibility  and  susceptibility 
that  they  shrink  and  shiver  at  the  thought  of  cold  air,  and  they 
regard  night  air  as  their  deadliest  enemy.  They  have  only  to 
employ  these  allied  sanitary  agents  to  become  healthy,  ornamental, 
and  useful.  They  should  be  early  taught  the  important  truth  that 
beauty  and  health  are  one  and  inseparable,  and  that  good  health  is  as 
certain  to  follow  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  organization  as  dis- 
ease is  to  follow  from  transgression. 

Conceding  that  we  have  a  bathing  establishment  of  faultless  con- 
struction, which  is  a  great  concession,  as  such  structures  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  it  is  next  in  order  to  consider  under  what  circumstances, 
in  what  mode,  for  what  purposes,  and  at  what  times  these  several 
resources  of  hygiene  shall  be  employed ;  and  why  are  they  at  all 
necessary  ?  If  we  toiled  in  the  field  and  earned  our  bread  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptural  declaration,  which  would  give  us  active 
skins,  there  would  be  less  necessity  for  the  employment  of  artificial 
aids.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  all  or  most  of  even  well-to-do 
persons  breathe  too  much  bad  air;  that  they  are  too  constantly 
housed.  As  a  rule,  they  sleep  in  apartments  indifferently  or  not  at 
all  ventilated.  They  eat  too  fast,  too  much,  too  often,  and  too  many 
kinds  of  food.  They  employ  too  many  condiments.  They  drink  too 
many  beverages.  They  take  too  little  exercise,  and  are  often  im- 
properly clad.  They  have  obstructed  skins,  a  condition  common  to 
those  in  affluent  or  even  comfortable  circumstances.  In  hot  weather 
some  of  these  people  take  kindly  to  the  mountains,  while  many  seek 
sea  air  and  salt  water,  but  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when 
the  skin  becomes  much  more  inert,  and  bathing  is  a  much  greater 
necessity,  the  bath  is  too  often  neglected  or  entirely  ignored,  until 
disease  is  completely  developed. 
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The  declaration  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of 
cure  should  be  traced  in  letters  of  gleaming  gold  and  in  colors  of 
living  light,  that  discomfort,  disease,  and  untimely  death  may  be 
averted.  It  is  the  function  and  purpose  of  hot  air  and  its  accessories 
and  adjuncts  to  do  this  work  to  avert  disease,  to  intensify  health, 
to  prolong  life,  to  prevent  nntimelv  death. 

Few  persons  of  any  class  or  condition  are  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  adult  age  without  more  or  less  disease.  Health  is  less  a  mat- 
ter of  chance  than  of  education.  Those  who  learn  wisdom  by 
the  experience  of  others  are  indeed  rare,  and  most  of  those  who 
accidentally  blunder  into  health  or  fortune,  appreciate  either  only 
by  their  loss,  and  upon  such  persons  admonition  is  wasted.  All 
enjoying  equally  ^ood  health  should  not  bathe  alike.  There  should 
be  a  careful  consideration  of  each  case  and  condition.  Individual 
idiosyncracies,  organization,  and  temperament  should  be  attentively 
studied,  that  the  bath  may  be  such  as  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Those  in  health,  who  would  become  more  rotund,  should  bathe 
often.  They  should  remain  in  the  hot  chambers,  however,  only  long 
enough  to  establish  free  perspiration  ;  shampooing  should  then  fol- 
low, without  soap  or  water.  The  exuvicp  tliat  may  have  been  thrown 
off,  should  be  carefully  removed  with  cotton  crash — as  linen  is  too 
hard  and  harsh.  This  impails  to  the  skin  a  grateful,  glowing 
warmth.  lie  should  then  promenade  in  the  cooling  room,  and  re- 
ceive the  exuberant  exhilaration  of  a  bath  in  cool  air.  If  he  follows 
with  the  process  of  anointing,  and  the  searching  massage  that  ac- 
companies it,  Kokoleon  should  be' the  unguent;  and  it  should  be  ap- 
plied in  as  large  amount  as  the  skin  will  absorb.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  massage  none  of  the  unguent  should  remain  upon  the  surface. 
Bv  the  employment  of  hot  air  effete  waste  is  rapidly  eliminated,  and 
a  better  system  of  nutrition  is  established ;  and  as  the  absorbents 
act  with  renewed  energy,  it  will  be  readily  apparent  that  this  is 
the  pi'oper  time  for  the  application  of  any  proper  unguent.  This 
pai*ticular  unguent  has  no  inconsiderable  value  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting nutrition,  aside  from  its  advantages  as  a  lubricating  agent 
and  the  more  searching  massage  that  it  renders  possible  as  well  as 
profitable.  By  this  means  a  thin  man  in  health  may,  as  a  rule,  gain 
one  pound  each  day  by  the  daily  use  of  the  bath  as  described,  mod- 
erately exercising  meanwhile,  and  employing  a  careful,  consistent, 
and  simple,  non-stimulating  regimen. 

The  man  in  health,  having  just  the  right  weight,  should  bathe 
every  week  instead  of  every  day,  and  should  remain  in  the  hot 
chambers  long  enough  to  establish  free,  but  not  excessive,  perepi ra- 
tion ;  when  he  should  be  shampooed  without  soap  or  water,  as  in  the 
case  preceding;  when  he  should  dive  into  the  pond  if  he  desii*es, 
only  to  come  out  and  cool  in  air,  as  already  described.  If  he  is  to 
be  anointed,  the  same  unguent  should  be  employed  in  as  small 
amount  as  will  serve  for  lubrication,  and  the  effective  massage  that 
concludes  the  bath  consistently  and  completely. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  the  man  in  health 
who  is  too  rotund  is  rather  to  be  commiserated  than  envied ;  and 
however  vigorous  he  may  be,  as  a  rule  he  is  in  imminent  danger. 
Fatty  degeneration  is  impending,  and  must  be  continually  and  con- 
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stantly  combatted.  Anti-fats  and  physics  should  be  thrown  to 
the  dogs,  and  consistency  in  dietetics  should  be  rigidly  enforced  and 
followed  undeviatingly. 

Acting  in  full  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  and  remaining 
each  day  in  the  hot  chambers  as  long  as  he  can  without  making 
it  a  matter  of  punishment,  drinking  water  only  and  in  the  smallest 
amount  that  will  satisfy  thirst,  and  following  the  bath  in  hot  air 
with  soaping,  showering,  spraying,  swimming,  and  cooling,  when 
he  should  receive  anointing  with  the  most  searching  and  thorough 
massage.  The  unguent  should  be  Romaleoriy  and  it  should  be  used 
in  as  small  amount  as  will  serve  the  purpose  of  lubrication  for  com- 
plete and  searching  massage.  In  this  way  a  stout  man  may  lose 
•three  pounds  daily,  and  greatly  improve  his  chances  for  life  insur- 
ance. In  fact  he  can  soon  put  himself  in  such  condition  that  he  can 
afford  to  assume  his  own  risk. 

The  employment  of  these  unguents  tends  to  promote  and  to  pro- 
long the  activitity  of  the  skin,  while  at  the  same  time  they  serve 
to  check  and  repress  undue  perspiration,  and  are  therefore  pre- 
eminently strengthening. 

Between  health  and  aisease  there  is  usually  an  intermediate  or 
transition  stage,  characterized  by  malise  or  general  lassitude.  Ex- 
haustion succeeds  upon  slight  exeition,  and  there  is  an  annoying 
susceptibility  to  climatic  changes ;  and  though  there  is  an  absence 
of  disease,  there  is  general  loss  of  energy  as  well  as  tone.  A 
change  of  climate,  if  not  of  habits,  is  clearly  indicated,  and  is  the 
course  most  commonly  commended  by  the  conscientious,  intelligent 
physician.  Mountain  air,  with  exercise  in  moderation,  followed  by 
absolute  rest,  would  doubtless  be  of  great  utility.  This,  however, 
would  incur  considerable  cost,  and  might  occasion  more  or  less  dis- 
comfort, aside  from  its  interference  with  business  and  social  advan- 
tages, even  if  there  are  no  family  ties  to  interpose. 

Alluring  as  are  the  promises  of  patent  tonics,  it  is  widely  known 
that  alcoholic  stimulation  is  followed  by  corresponding  depression, 
and  these  very  nostrums  are  commonly  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  state  of  facts  with  which  the  sufferer  and  the  physician 
have  to  contend.  We  need  not  go  far,  however,  for  a  change 
of  climate,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable  the  use  of  the  sun-bath, 
with  simplicity  in  diet,  with  the  absence  of  other  stimulation,  suc- 
ceeded by  refreshing  sleep  in  apartments  thoroughly  ventilated, 
will  be  found  to  confer  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  with  equal  certainty  and  rapidity.  Hot  air,  however,  which 
affords  a  radical  change  of  climate,  is  ready  &t  all  times,  upon  all 
occasions,  and  at  all  seasons ;  and  next  to  the  sun  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  potent  agent  at  our  command.  It  may  in  fact  be 
considered  bottled  sunshine,  and  is  equally  available  day  or  night, 
whether  clear,  cloudy,  or  stormy. 

There  are  characteristic  and  distinctive  modes  of  administering 
these  hygienic  agents  in  health,  and  special  and  specific  modes 
in  applying  them  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Among  the  most  common  maladies  that  seek  and  find  relief  from 
these  resources  may  be  mentioned  asthma,  bronchitis,  catarrh, 
dyspepsia,  hay  fever,  gout,  insomnia,  intermittent  fever,  lumbago, 
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neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  sciatica.  These  are  all  maladies  that  in 
their  acute  or  chronic  forms  occasion  a  large  amount  of  discomfort, 
even  as  single  enemies ;  but  when  they  come  associated,  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard,  and,  hard  as  it  is,  comparatively  few  person8 
reach  the  age  of  fifty  years  without  encountering  them  all.  It  is, 
in  fact,  common  to  find  several  of  these  allied  enemies  associated. 
There  is  only  one  rational  mode  of  treating  these  disabilities.  It  is 
not  by  temporizing  and  by  palliating  symptoms ;  it  is  simply  by  the 
employment  of  constitutional  measures  that  seek  to  remove  the 
cause.  All  other  efforts,  strictly  considered,  are  little  better  than 
criminal,  as  they  are  calculated  to  augment  and  continue,  rather  than 
diminish  and  dissipate,  discomfort  and  disease. 

In  the  early  stage  of  any  or  all  of  these  disorders,  if  the  season 
permits,  direct  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  toiling  in  the  field  or 
meadow,  or  sleeping  out-of-doors,  with  simplicity  in  diet  as  well  as 
the  absence  of  stimulation,  will  be  found  to  afford  most  certain 
benefits.  If  the  season  does  not  admit  of  this  exposure,  hot  air 
comes  to  our  aid,  and  if  supplemented  with  the  electric  bath,  care- 
fully and  intelligently  administered,  and  this  is  followed  by  anoint- 
ing and  artistic  massage,  the  benefits  will  be  as  certain  and  almost 
as  speedy,  permanent,  and  prolonged,  as  can  be  acquired  by  solar- 
ization  at  its  best  season  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

These  are  maladies  that  are  easily  augmented  if  neglected,  and 
they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  combated  without  cost.  What,  indeed, 
is  cost  in  comparison  with  health  ?  Millions  will  not  purchase 
it.  What  is  wealth  without  health  ?  No  man  can  take  his  fortune 
with  him  '^  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,"  and  no  man 
can  long  enjoy  anything  who  suffers  from  accumulated  and  accu- 
mulating maladies. 

This  IS  an  age  of  unusual  intelligence,  of  rapid  communication. 
It  is  an  age  in  which  many  men  have  learned  to  seek  health  for 
themselves  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  treating  disease ;  which  should  not  onl]^  look  to  the 
eradication  of  the  malady,  but  to  the  means  of  promoting  and  pro- 
longing health  as  well  as  life. 

Every  man  has  literally  his  life  in  his  own  hands.      The  trite 
maxim  that  "  every  man  is  a  fool  or  a  physician    at  forty "  was 
perhaps  never  more  significant  than  now,  and  the  doctor  enjoys 
.the  unique  distinction  that  he  may  be  both. 

The  profession  at  large  is  too  heedless  of  sanitary  matters. 
They  do  not  comprehend,  preach,  practise,  or  understand  hygiene. 
It  is  something  they  have  not  studied.  Their  attention  has  been 
given  to  anomalies,  to  morbid  anatomy,  and  to  monstrosities. 
They  have  in  too  many  instances  lost  their  interest  in  health,  and 
are  rather  delighted  with  disease   and  deformities. 

We  well  might  learn  wisdom  of  the  Celestials,  the  descendants 
of  Confucius,  where  the  physician  is  paid  while  the  patient  is  in 
health,  the  pay  being  stopped  when  disease  is  encountered. 

In  dry,  hot  air,  in  well  ventilated  apartments,  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  cools  the  blood,  which  at  the  same  time  is  lit- 
erally washed  of  its  impurities.  The  skin  gives  off  an  excessive 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  in  the  well  ventilated  bath  receives 
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oxygen  instead,  by  which  means  the  blood  is  serated  and  vitalized 
through  the  skin  as  well  as  the  lungs.  In  vapor  the  moist  air  con- 
denses upon  the  surface  and  acts  like  a  coat  of  varnish,  hinder- 
ing perspiration.  As  a  consequence  the  blood  is  raised  in  tem- 
perature and  circulated  with  preternatural  rapidity,  while  its  im- 
purities are  retained,  and  congestions  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Such  a  result  inevitably  follows  the  heating  of  tlie 
blood  and  the  sudden  cooling  by  plunging  into  cold  water.  The 
fact  that  cold  water  is  grateful  after  excessive  heat  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  it  salutary.  In  dry  heat  the  blood  is  not  raised  in 
temperature  as  in  vapor,  and  the  plunge  may  be  employed  and  no 
violence  will  be  encountered. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  time  to  employ  these  agents  may  prop- 
erly be  considered.  The  man  of  business  or  leisure,  who  can  com- 
mand his  time  as  he  chooses,  should  by  all  means  bathe  before 
breakfast.  This  interferes  the  least  with  business  as  a  general 
rule ;  and  the  bath  is  not  only  the  best  preparation  for  breakfast 
but  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  however  arduous  they  may  prove. 
The  best  time  for  the  invalid,  as  a  rule,  is  some  two  hours  after 
breakfast.  Those  whose  business  will  not  permit  them  to  bathe  in 
the  morning  or  at  midday  will  find  the  bath  an  effectual  means  of 
rest  from  fatigue,  and  the  very  best  preparation  for  dinner.  Those 
who  suffer  from  wakefulness  should  bathe  just  before  retiring 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  most  refreshing  repose  and  soundest 
sleep. 

Some  of  those  who  have  followed  me  attentively  to  this  point  may 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to  regard  these  sev- 
eral resources  of  hygiene  as  so  many  panaceas  for  a  given  number 
of  ills.  This  is  more  than  I  claim.  As  a  rule,  these  agents  do  not 
cure,  they  simply  remove  the  impediments  to  health,  and  disease  has 
no  longer  a  resting-place  in  the  vital  domain. 

The  benefits  of  these  allied  sanitary  agents  are  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  the  maladies  I  have  mentioned.  Most  forms  of  paralysis 
are  greatly  benefited,  and  those  who  devote  their  whole  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  find  in  these  agents  efficient  aid  and 
cooperation. 

The  general  surgeon  who  comprehends  and  enforces  the  laws  of 
hygiene  will  be  the  most  successful  practitioner,  and  from  this 
source  these  sanitary  agents  receive  the  heartiest  cooperation  and 
the  widest  recognition. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  ai'e  too  important  to  be  ignored.  When 
we  consider  how  large  a  share  of  the  fluids  and  solids  that  enter  the 
body  should  find  their  exit  by  this  great  emunctory,  together  with 
broken  cells,  morbific  waste,  and  disintegrated  tissue,  all  of  which  by 
obstruction  of  this  organ  is  thrown  back  to  poison  the  whole  man 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  we  have  at  once  the  key  to  much 
of  the  misery  that  afiiicts  our  race. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  conduits  that  drain  our  city  and  remove 
the  waste  from  its  dwellings  are  obstructed,  how  long  could  the  oc- 
cupants remain  in  the  most  palatial  mansions.  They  would  have  to 
abandon  their  homes,  or  be  confronted  with  disease  and  death. 
Every  peraon  with  an  obstructed  skin  is  in  similar  jeopardy,  and 
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the  obstruction  must  be  removed,  or  he  mast  retire  from  the  hoase 
he  lives  in. 

Perapiration  is  the  safety-valve  of  the  heart,  and  the  sewer  of  the 
excretions ;  and  hot-air  and  its  accessories,  properly  applied,  are  not 
only  the  best  protection  against  disease,  but  they  are  among  the 
most  efficient  means  of  prolonging  life  and  of  protection  against 
unnatural  and  untimely  death ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  that  we 
build  with  intelligence  sanitary  structures,  and  employ  them,  we  may 
dispense  with  hospitals  and  invalids ;  and  in  the  same  ratio  we  shall 
prolong  useful  lives. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Paris.— The  Progres  Medical 

for  June  22d  contains  a  summary  of  the  Report  of  M.  Besnier  on 
the  diseases  prevalent  in  Paris  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  greater  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  the  isolation  of  those  suffering  from  them. 

Diphtheria^  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  development  peculiar  to 
it,  and  which  was  stated  in  a  previous  report,  has  become  a  perma- 
nent disease,  being  most  severe  in  winter.  It  reached  its  lowest 
point  during  the  first  quarter  of  1878.  The  mortality  was  some- 
what less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1877 — 703  deaths  instead  of 
728.  Still  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  disease  shows  any  signs  of 
permanent  abatement.  The  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospitals 
has  been  246  instead  of  265,  and  the  number  of  deaths  188  instead 
of  220,  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Small-pox  reached,  in  1873,  the  lowest  point  it  has  ever  attained. 
From  1874  to  1877  it  increased  steadily ;  since  this  last  date  it  has 
been  on  the  decline,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1878  it  returned 
exactly  to  the  point  it  reached  in  1873.  The  following  are  the 
deaths  in  Paris  yearly  during  the  first  quarter  from  1872  to  1878  : 
32,  6,  4,  43,  102,  67,  and  6  respectively.  These  figures  cannot  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease  was 
destroyed  among  the  people  by  the  epidemic  of  1870;  for,  besides 
the  fact  that  the  period  is  remote,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  has  been  an  immense  immigration  into  Paris  since  that  time. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  small-pox  is  subject  to  variations  like  all 
other  zymotic  diseases,  in  which  the  power  of  the  contagion  is  essen- 
tially united  with  certain  peculiar  local  conditions  which  influence 
its  changes,  and  which  constitute  the  very  essence  which  makes  it  a 
sporadic  or  an  epidemic  disease.  This  fact  seems  to  be  further  con- 
firmed by  the  difference  between  Paris  and  London  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  scarlatina,  notwithstanding  the  constant  travel  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  interchange  of  merchandise  favored  by 
easy  and  rapid  means  of  travel  and  transportation  of  goods,  and 
the  further  fact  that  scarlatina  is  one  of  the  most  active,  the  most 
virulent,  and  the  most  easily  transportable  diseases,  either  by  the 
person  or  fomites.  Yet  in  1877,  there  were  only  103  deaths  from 
scarlatina  in  Paris,  while  in  London  there  were  1,576.  Besides,  in 
the  Paris  hospitals  there  is,  practically,  no  isolation  in  cases  of  scar- 
latina. It  would  seem,  then,  that  isolation  may  be  neglected,  at 
least  temporarily,  in  this  disease ;  but  in  the  case  of  measles,  isola- 
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tion  is  as  imperative  as  in  cases  of  small-pox  or  of  diphtheria,  and 
even  more  so,  since  measles  contracted  in  the  hospital  by  children 
suffering  from  other  diseases,  or  exhausted  by  severe  and  protracted 
illness,  is  very  fatal. 

The  Report  brings  out  the  farther  fact  that  isolation  is  very 
necessary  in  cases  of  parotitis  occurring  in  adults,  and  especially  so 
in  military  hospitals.  This  disease,  which  is  not  very  communica- 
ble, nor  generally  very  serious  in  children,  seems  very  different  in 
adults.  Of  305  cases  affected  with  fever  admitted  into  the  military 
hospital  Saint  Martin,  duiing  the  first  quarter  of  1878,  there  were 
30  cases  of  parotitis,  of  which  9  were  complicated  with  orchitis. 
M.  Besnier  directs  the  attention  of  military  surgeons  especially  to 
this  subject. 

The  concentration  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  gives  rise  to  no 
danger  for  the  patients,  nor  for  the  neighborhood  within  a  deter- 
mined distance.  When  two  contagious  diseases,  as  scarlatina  and 
diphtheria,  exist  at  the  same  time  in  one  patient,  such  patients 
ought  to  be  placed  by  themselves. 

The  proper  isolation  of  contagious  diseases  is  most  intimately 
associated  with  public  hygiene.  And  this  practice  does  especial 
honor  to  the  medical  profession  in  Paris.  No  question  has  been 
more  fully  discussed  than  this,  and  no  one  person  has  done  more  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  in  this  respect  than  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, M.  Besnier,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Prevalent 
Diseases.  The  medical  profession  has  urged  the  people  to  look  to 
their  own  interest  in  this  matter ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
in  which  the  people  take  less  interest  than  in  the  preservation  of 
their  health.  Paris  is  not  peculiar  in  this  respect ;  the  authorities 
in  our  large  cities,  not  satisfied  that  people  should  die  from  natural 
causes  only,  create  the  means  of  spreading  disease,  and  behold 
without  remorse  thousands  of  people  dying  from  these  causes  whose 
lives  ought  to  be  saved  to  the  community ;  children  on  whose  pres- 
ervation the  future  depends,  and  skilled  workers  on  whom  the  pres- 
ent relies  for  support. 

Another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  Report,  as  well  as 
from  other  sources :  Health  Boards  must  not  think  that  because  a 
given  year  offers  fewer  deaths  from  small-pox  or  other  zymotic  dis- 
eases, that  they  have  effectually  overcome  the  formidable  enemy, 
boast  of  the  great  success  they  have  had  where,  perhaps,  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  office  seemed  to  be  unable  to  stem  its  prog- 
ress, nor  fold  their  arms  and  flatter  themselves  that  their  victorv  is 
complete.  It  may  raise  its  head  again  when  they  least  expect  it, 
and  with  increased  virulence.  T.  P.  C. 

o 

Tjrphus  Fever  in  St.  Petersburg.— According  to  the 

Russian  journal  Public  SeaUh^  the  commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  epidemic,  found  on  the 
0th  of  April,  in  all  the  hospitals  of  the  capital,  3,730  cases  of  typhus 
fever.  Of  these  cases  1,657  were  attacked  with  typhus  exanthe- 
matic;  761  with  abdominal  typhus,  1,196  with  recurrent  typhus, 
1  case  with  bilious  typhus,  and  115  cases  had  certain  special  charac- 
teristics entirely  unknown  heretofore. —  Gazette  Medicale  de  Bor- 
deaux. T.  P.  C. 


PUBLIC   PARKS:  THEIR  MORAL  INFLUENCE. 

By  E.  Sbouin,  M.D. 

A  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  October  28th,  1878. 

No  nail  needs  so  much  hammering  as  a  new  idea.  The  new  idea 
which  I  mean  to  hammer  here  for  the  third  time*  is  that  of  keeping 
sacred  the  public  grounds  and  parks  of  the  City  of  New  York — 
indeed,  all  the  cities^  States',  and  national  grounds — and  of  prepar- 
ing and  using  them  as  means  of  hygiene,  education,  art,  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  citizens  of  this  Republic. 

There  is,  far  from  this  plan,  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
trustees  of  this  commonwealth  have  been  stealing  its  treasures,  have 
plotted  the  destruction  of  the  Washington  play-ground,  and  are 
now  bartering  away  the  site  of  the  Battery,  that  oldest  of  the  his- 
torical grounds,  gate  of  honor  of  the  city ;  therefore  I  say  to  the 
population  ignorant  of  this  new  crime:  Sursum — the  nail  to  be 
hammered  till  it  enters  the  thickest  skulls. 

Therefore  I  have  to  present  you  again  the  question  of  the  city 
parks  in  their  relations  to  health,  to  education,  and  to  their  moral 
influence. 

Your  interference  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  Washington 
Park  had  been  preponderant  in  saving  this  play-ground  and  sola- 
rium/ but  you  had  hardly  gone  to  your  summer  vacation  when  an- 
other aggression  was  made,  not  only  on  the  most  ancient  of  our 
parks  and  the  inalienable  property  of  the  city,  but  against  the  im- 
prescriptible relations  of  New  York  with  its  harbor,  if  it  is  true  that 
nature  prepared  this  harbor  so  that  the  young  metropolis  could  see 
itself  in  its  Southern  waters — a  peerless  beauty  before  a  faultless 
mirror.  Unfortunately,  the  ledges  of  this  unique  panorama  have 
gradually  been  invaded  on  the  city  front  by  sti*uctures  which  would 
have  done  duty  just  as  well  farther  on  the  right  or  left. 

(1)  In  front,  towards  the  west,  the  Castle  Garden,  once  a  simple 
terrace,  has  become  an  emigrants'  shed,  which  obstructs  the  view. 
When  it  burned,  it  could  have  been  removed  to  some  of  the  many 
side-piers  which  beg  in  vain  for  a  structure  and  something  to  do 
under  it.  But  it  is  in  front,  and  toward  the  east,  that  the 'obstruc- 
tions have  accumulated. 

'2)  The  smallest  of  all  belongs  to  the  Associated  Press. 

[s)  Then  the  building  of  the  Governor's  Island  Ferries. 

'4, 5)  The  two  Staten  Island  Ferry  buildings. 

[6,  7)  The  double  and  large  structure  covering  the  Hamilton 
and  South  Ferry  piers. 

(8)  The  low,  ugly  Hudson  River  Railroad  stores. 


l; 


*  "  Our  Parks  for  Garden-Schools."    A  pamphlet  by  E.  Seguin.    Published 
})y  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Parks.     1878. 
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These  obstructions  form  a  barrier  behind  which  none  can  suspect 
how  near  the  ocean  displays  its  ever-changing  scenes ;  they  make 
that  part  of  the  city  so  dreary  that  people  avoid  it,  unless  to  reach 
the  femes.     Even  the  trees  suffer. 

In  virtue  of  what  stipulations,  conquests,  acquisitions,  or  other- 
wise, have  these  frontages  been  taken  possession  of,  and  so  walled 
that  it  is  the  sea  itself  which  seems  to  be  prisoned  ?  That  does  not 
matter  presently,  because  there  is  no  right  against  public  rights, 
says  the  Jus  Romanum^  and  that  the  right  of  the  people  is  worth 
legally  fighting  for,  even  uniustly  paying  to  recover  it. 

Therefore,  setting  aside  the  obscure  rights  of  property  to  this 
frontage,  let  us  see  a  new  peril.  The  general  government  is  said  to 
possess  an  empty  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  Associated  Press 
landing  ;  and  officials,  who  have  horror  of  the  vacuum,  proposed  to 
build  on  this  lot  a  Customyhouse  office.  The  lot  was  soon  found 
too  narrow,  aud  the  guardian  of  the  city  interests,  instead  of  enter- 
ing a  protest,  comes  forward  offering  to  give  or  sell  (little  differ- 
ence) an  adjoining  water-front  which  belongs  to  the  city.  And 
now,  who  will  deny  that  before  this  barge-office  be  half  erected  new 
front-lots  will  be  said  to  be  necessary  for  its  completion,  and  will  be 
granted,  of  course.  Then  shall  be  completed  the  severance  of  this 
city  from  its  harbor,  and  the  shocking  contrast  of  a  harbor  un- 
equalled in  majesty  and  activity,  and  of  a  city  masked  with  bar- 
racks ;  no  monument,  no  air,  no  perspective ;  a  violence  to  the  eye, 
a  humiliation  to  patiiotic  pnde. 

We  would  not  have  touched  these  sullied  questions,  were  not 
their  preconcerted  solutions  threatening  the  things  dearest  in  civil- 
ization, viz.,  the  health  of  the  citizens,  the  education  of  the  children, 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the  masses,  and  that  of  innate  reverence 
to  the  naj;ural  scenery  for  which  London,  Paris,  and  Rome  envy  New 
York  in  vain.  I  would  not  say  more,  to  not  aggravate  the  offence 
which  right  inflicts  to  wrong  when  it  spoaks  the  truth.  For  then 
woe  to  whom  is  right !  only  that  this  whole  shore  must  present  to  the 
stranger  the  noble  face  of  a  great  city  and  the  welcome  of  a  great 
nation.  To  that  effect  it  must  be  made  an  entrance  of  honor  to  the 
rare  guests  of  the  city,  its  waves  expiring  in  marble  basins  in  front 
of  the  widened  entrance  to  Broadway,  perceptible  through  the 
trees  ;  the  gi'oggeries  on  the  left  to  be  converted  into  a  marine  mu- 
seum ;  the  battery  planted  to  the  water  edge ;  and  when  the  sea 
and  land  meet,  the  vegetation  transformed  from  terrestrial  to 
aquatic,  will  assume  darker  colors  when  it  passes  from  the  reefs 
to  the  depth,  speckled  with  shells  and  anemones.  But  where  the 
land  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  stone  ramparts,  the  latter  will 
support  subterranean  aquariums,  whose  population  may  be  more 
varied  and  rich  in  monsters  of  the  main  than  Brighton's. 

In  the  Battery  so  aquatized,  I  doubt  not  that  the  gull  and  other 
sea-birds  would  be  enticed  by  marine  decorations  to  come  and  rest 
from  their  long  journeys,  or  remain,  if  taken  very  young  or  when 
enfeebled  by  age,  being  allowed  to  fish  in  clear  basins  in  summer, 
and  fed  by  some  old  salt  in  winter.  I  think  so  because,  having 
brought  to  Paris  a  pair  of  "  motlettes,"  they  remained  a  long  while 
in  my  little  garden,  contented  and  quiet  among  the  low  Bengal 
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rose-bushes,  clamorous  only  once  a  day  when  they  smelled  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fish-woman.  They  never  tried  to  go  away,  walked 
side  by  side,  the  female  being  invariably  a  little  behind  her  gan- 
der ;  and  when  he  died  she  refused  her  food  and  followed  him. 

The  memory  of  these  scenes,  in  which  are  mixed  the  features  of 
a  wife  and  child,  is  as  vivid  and  touching  to-day,  if  not  more,  than 
the  sight  itself,  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  is  incongruous  to  support  by  such  puerile 
evidences  a  cause  argued  to  be  of  public  mterest?  But  what 
is  of  more  public  interest  than  the  preparatioti  in  children  of  honest, 
natural  impressions,  which  will  aim  out  their  life  for  its  whole  course 
toward  human  and  artistic  objectives  ?  My  pei-sonal  excuse  for  ad- 
vocating this  course  is  my  age.  Old  men  can,  better  than  young 
ones,  bring  forth  these  testimonials  at  long  range  of  the  influence  of 
early  impressions,  because,  having  personally  experienced  them,  they 
oan  corroborate  their  effects  at  large  by  their  effects  on  themselves, 
and  vice  versa. 

To  continue :  My  next  illustration  is  of  the  influence  of  scenery  in 
shaping  the  course  of  many  lives.  I  take  it  from  the  primitive  and 
unobstructed  view  of  the  activity  of  this  harbor ;  when  all  the  ages 
and  conditions  met  on  the  open  Battery  to  greet  the  graceful  en- 
trance of  ships  expected  or  unknown,  all  bringing  fortunes  and  news. 
Who  dare  deny  that  this  sight— obstructed  to-day — fired  the  hearts 
of  the  young  to  become  great  merchants,  brave  sea  captains,  and 
daring  ship-builders ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  these  incentives 
viler  motives  would,  or  could  have  been,  the  movers  of  their  am- 
bition ?    Recent  examples  forbid  to  deny  this. 

Without  leaving  this  spot  we  can  see  another  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  early  impressions  which  constitute  the  substratum  of 
the  sympathetic  education  on  the  direction  taken  by  the,  American 
school  of  art.  The  sight  of  the  ever-changing  tableau  of  the  New 
York  Bay,  and  of  the  enchanting  amphitheatre  which  frames  it,  has 
•created  tnese  marine  and  landscape  artists  so  justly  rewarded  at  the 
last  international  exhibition  at  Paris,  who  are  fifty  years  or  more  in 
advance  of  their  competitors  in  painting  genre  and  history. 

To  change  scenery,  and  see  if  the  same  law  holds  good  in  different 
countries,  I  will  borrow  this  fourth  illustration  from  the  "  Pigeons 
of  St.  Marc,"  and  speak  de  visu.  A  legend  makes  them  descend 
from  the  messengers  who  brought  to  the  Venetians  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  and  gave  them  the  time  to  send  the  reinforce- 
ments which  insured  the  victory  of  that  name.  As  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  such  timely  service  a  law  provided  for  these  messen- 
gei*s  and  their  posterity  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  city  appoints 
yet  an  officer  to  take  care  of  them.  When  this  feeder  comes  every 
morning,  surrounded  by  his  hungry  and  confident  birds,  citizens  and 
strangere  to  Venice  mix  in  the  crowd  with  their  "  cornet "  of  wheat, 
all  the  faces  are  illuminated  with  a  ray  of  happiness,  and  timid  ^irls 
experience  a  delightful  sensation  when  the  pigeons  fight  over  their 
delicate  hand  for  the  grain  it  proffei*s. 

Now  suppose  that  the  decadent  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  be  per- 
-suaded  by  h^v  factotum  to  save  the  price  of  that  unequalled  red 
wheat  of  Trieste,  and  to  make  pot-pies — for  the  poor,  of  coui-se — of 
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these  tat,  useless  birds.  Venice  would  lose  more  by  this  economy 
than  she  did  by  the  stealing  of  her  "  Winged  Lion,"  for  this  symbol 
of  her  departed  strength  was  restored  to  its  mosaic  arch  and  back- 
ground ;  but  nothing  could  render  to  the  modern  Venetians  that 
morning  scene  (of  gratitude,  goodness,  and  confidence,  enacted  in 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  Ducal  Piazza)  whose  daily  sight 
has  fashioned  them — once  haughty  and  hard-hearted — in  the  kind 
and  graceful  people  we  have  seen. 

But  let  us  pass  from  the  place  to  the  palace  of  the  Doge.  In  their 
ante-chamber  is,  next  to  a  aark  Tintoretto,  in  the  darker  volutes  of 
deep  carved  oak,  that  rigid  face  of  bronze,  which  no  man  can  pass 
without  looking,  nor  look  without  a  shudder.  For  centuries  the 
children  of  the  proudest  families  learned  to  dread  that  flat  face,  more 
dangerous  than  Medusa's,  till  its  mouth,  wide  open  to  dilation  and 
distrust,  disintegrated  the  once  most  cohesive  republic. 

Further,  let  us  follow  these  processions  ;  they  fill  the  eye  with 
the  smoky  light  of  the  auto  dafe^  the  ear  with  the  cries  of  agony, 
the  nose  with  the  smell  of  charred  flesh.  Fed  on  such  impressions, 
what  became  of  the  nation  which  up  to  Charles  V.  had  no  superior 
in  bravery,  navigation,  mathematics,  surgery,  metallurgy,  engmeer- 
ing,  irrigation,  etc.?  They  lost  without  regret  all  their  superiorities, 
threatening  the  government  only  when  it  did  not  supply  them  with 
human  tortures  and  bull-fights. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  past  history,  as  irrevocable  as  ghost 
stories  ?  But  all  images  are  evokable,  particularly  when  they  have 
been  set  up  unavoidable  before  the  sight  of  youth  ;  everywhere  the 
same  physiological  causes  will  produce  the  same  psychic  eflects. 
Therefore  I  say,  beware,  here  and  at  this  very  hour  to  substitute 
for  the  sight  of  the  busy  and  dramatic  ocean  that  of  any  low  spec- 
tacle or  institutions ;  in  the  present  instance  that  of  a  Custom- 
house, whose  predatory  character  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  youth 
with  aspirations  antipodal  to  self-reliance  and  self-exertion.  For, 
as  long  as  this  fleecing  work  is  done  under  shanties,  it  cannot  have 
attraction  for  children ;  but  once  transferred  to  some  elegant  or  im- 
posing structure  on  the  brightest  spot  of  the  sunny  bay,  there  is 
danger  that  it  may  become  the  ideal  of  others  than  broken  mer- 
chants and  double-dealing  detectives.  Man  is  shaped  by  the  impres- 
sions of  his  childhood. 

Therefore  I  conclude  :  since  there  is  no  future  without  an  ideal, 
do  not  let  the  monuments,  places  of  public  resort,  schools,  parks, 
study  and  playgrounds,  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  on  children 
lowering  impressions ;  and,  conversely,  do  not  leave  on  the  gateway 
of  the  city  any  of  these  contrasts  which  shock  the  sense  of  propriety 
of  strangers,  because  the  first  impression  persists,  and  we  are  too 
often  judged  by  the  worst  side  of  these  discordances,  not  by  their 
best. 

Thus,  at  the  very  entrance  of  New  York,  and  for  a  first  impres- 
sion of  her,  we  must  not  allow  the  land  to  betray  the  water ;  let  the 
Battery,  that  front-piece,  be  in  all  its  parts  homogeneous  and  fair ; 
grand  is  its  marine  and  its  distant  decoration,  grand  must  be  its 
portal;  let  both  harmonize  their  lines  and  colors  in  a  perspective 
which  must  vie  with  the  souvenirs  of  Corinth  and  the  actual  beau- 
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ties  of  Venice.  Otherwise  we  will  furnish  another  testimony  to 
the  sad  objurgation,  "All  is  well  coming  out  from  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, all  is  spoiled  by  the  hand  of  man." 

Reverting  now  to  the  primary  object  of  these  lectures,  which  is 
— ^I  hardly  need  to  repeat  it — the  adaptation  of  our  parks  to  the 
wants  of  the  education  and  training  of  our  children,  we  have 
looked  in  vain  for  any  beginning  of  this  application  in  the  works 
now  progressing  in  the  parks. 

On  the  Tompkins  Square  the  administration,  taken  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  shame,  hastens  to  level  these  grounds,  which  nothing  could 
have  upturned  as  they  are,  but  the  ardent  cooperation  of  folly  and 
knavery,  and  tries  to  bury  costly  stones  and  80,000  dollars  under 
the  present  levelling. 

This  precious  level  of  twenty  acres  will  be  made  in  walks,  in- 
tersecting grass-plots  dotted  with  trees,  after  the  fashion  of  Union 
and  Madison  Squares.  That  is  sober,  and  as  devoid  of  imagination 
as  of  educational  motives,  on  the  plea  that  a  popular  park  is  fit 
for  use  when  the  trees  and  plants  are  divested  from  their  prop- 
erties, even  of  their  name.  Happily,  this  plan  is  so  empty  of  cum- 
brance  that  some  of  the  grass-plots — ^those  of  the  interior,  for  in- 
stance— may  easily  be  converted  into  botanical  and  flower  beds, 
and  more  water  added  here  and  there  for  use,  for  demonstration 
of  hydraulics,  and  for  agreeable  display. 

Will  the  city  fathers — Fathers  Saturns! — consider  that  in  the 
dense  population,  which  expects  a  park  where  they  have 
made  a  desert,  there  are  above  twenty  thousand  children  wait- 
ing for  a  play  and  instruction  ground  ?  Their  home  is  narrow, 
the  neighborhood  uninteresting ;  the  park  as  planned  will  be  a 
flat  to  their  eye,  and  a  flatness  to  their  mind;  they  will  look 
for  an  idea  in  it,  and,  finding  none,  will  resort  to  their  ordinary 
solution,  that  it  has  been  planted  in  order  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  destroy.  In  this  they  are  not  fools ;  children  want 
something  to  do,  good  or  bad  ;  you  have  the  choice,  they 
will  accept  it.  This  new  park  will  be  respected,  nay,  loved, 
by  the  children,  if  it  brings  them  some  respectable  and  lovable 
idea.  If,  for  instance,  the  trees  and  shrubs  bear  their  names, 
usages,  provenance,  etc.;  if  some  parts  of  the  ground  contain  (every 
year  in  rotation)  a  part  of  the  book  of  natural  history,  whose  sum- 
mer reading  in  the  park  would  be  prepared  by  some  winter  draw- 
ings on  the  black-board,  magnifying  images  from  the  camera  ob- 
scura,  and  explanations, — could  not  some  instniction  be  given  them 
on  the  relations  of  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  and  therefore  on  the 
duties  of  man  toward  the  vegetals  which  breathe  vital  air  in  his  nos- 
trils ?  We  entertain  these  children  with  abstractions  like  "  pro- 
gress," or  mythologies,  like  Elysian  fields,  etc. ;  and  we  neg- 
lect to  make  them  feel,  as  with  the  finger,  their  natural  relation  to 
the  vegetable  world,  so  beautiful  when  truly  seen^  whose  perpetua- 
tion is  the  sine  qica  nan  condition  of  the  continuity  of  men  on  earth. 

In  the  Central  Park  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  begun  for 
children,  though  there  is  enough  of  empty  ground. 

A  museum  of  art  is  in  progress,  though  all  such  things  ought 
to  be  built  outside,  as  are  the  new  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
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the  Lennox  Library.  Well,  the  surrounding  grounds  will  show 
the  same  sempiternal  grass-plot,  with  its  bashes  and  trees  without 
a  name,  instead  of  being  planted,  in  conformity  to  the  destination 
of  the  museum,  with  plants,  creepings,  flowers,  etc.,  which  could 
serve  as  models  to  the  aspiring  artist  and  artisan. 

There  are  no  beds  of  plants  arranged  for  the  study  of  their  kind, 
usage,  properties;  no  collection  of  rocks,  even  of  those  remarkable 
ones  found  on  the  spot ;  no  trial  at  acclimation  of  febrifuge  or 
other  useful  trees  or  plants. 

Though  one  may  suppose  that  every  inch  of  this  ground  has  been 
measured,  there  is  no  trace  of  these  measurements  which,  taken  by 
the  metrical  system,  would  give  the  lesson  most  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent point  of  our  national  education. 

Why  not  have  marked  alon^  the  roads,  and  particularly  where 
the  children  run  races,  the  centimetre,  metre,  kilometre,  etc.;  where 
they  play  ball  on  Saturday,  the  ares,  hectares,  etc. ;  on  the  cups  and 
basins  of  the  public  fountains,  their  countenance  in  decilitres,  litres, 
hectolitres,  etc. ;  this  done  in  the  parks,  the  children  themselves 
would  ask  for  it  in  their  class-rooms  and  play-grounds,  where  they 
would  soon  teach  it  to  their  tardy  routine  teachers.  I  know  that 
the  scientific  employes  of  the  parks  are  aware  of  the  impoi*tance 
of  these  improvements — which  would  teach  through  the  senses  what 
could  not  reach  the  mind  otherwise — but  they  must  expect  orders. 
Here  is  a  sore  larger  than  the  quagmire  of  Tompkins  Square. 

If  anything  can  save  our  parks  from  similar  disgrace  in  the  future, 
it  will  be  the  objective  presented  for  their  improvement  of  making 
them  the  main  agent  and  field  of  the  warden-schools  of  physiologi- 
cal education.  That  is  the  idea  which  need  be  hammered  till  it 
enters,  not  only  the  skull,  but  the  brain. 

If  this  idea  of  garden-schools  is  sophistical,  no  effort  will  be  able 
to  realize  it ;  but  if  it  is  physiological — that  is,  true  to  human  nat- 
ure— it  will  come  out  from  the  seeds  sowed  in  its  prepared  ground, 
our  parks. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  pretend  to  rest  inactive  in  this  Mohamme- 
dan confidence,  but  to  directly  bring  forth  the  means  of  realization 
of  the  garden-schools. 

Looking  firat  to  the  obstacles,  we  find  in  the  front  rank  those  op- 
posed by  routine ;  but  they  are  not  worth  combatting  in  themselves, 
m  their  representatives  either,  because  they  daily  die  away  with 
those  who  leave  off  teaching,  and  will  not  reenter  the  school  with 
our  young,  well-trained  teachers. 

We  find  more  substantial  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  aeration  of  the  pupils  by  distances.  In  fact,  distances  rep- 
resent time — a  factor  in  educatien  second  only  to  the  paramount 
one,  health. 

But  when  a  want  is  felt,  or  a  needed  discovery  brought  out,  the 
universal  law  of  ^^ fitness  "  intervenes,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  to 
provide  the  means  of  execution.  True,  if  the  two — the  new  idea 
and  the  means  of  execution — are  not  timely  put  en  rapport^  the  new 
idea,  instead  of  taking  its  practical  form  and  substance,  is  in  danger 
of  falling  in  deliquescence  amon^  the  abortions  of  the  mind.  But 
this  fate  cannot  overtake  the  idea  of  garden-schools,  because  the 
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means  for  its  execution  have  come  out  exactly  when  they  are  want- 
ed, and  we  mean  to  urge  their  opportune  concourse  for  the  '^  mobUi- 
zation  of  the  school  and  of  the  scholar s^ 

As  electricity  came,  almost  to  order,  to  help  steam  in  girdling  the 
world  with  an  intellectual  belt,  so,  in  the  apparently  smaller  sphere 
of  education,  the  means  of  rapid  transit  are  just  beginning  to  be  or- 
ganized, when  the  idea  of  teaching  from  nature  demands  tor  its  exe- 
cution the  concoui*se  of  ample  and  almost  instantaneous  transfer  of 
the  pupils  from  the  school-room  to  the  school-garden. 

Willing  to  see  nothing  else  in  that  aerial  and  almost  Icarian  mo- 
nopoly but  the  means  of  giving  wings  to  the  old  turtle,  we  claim 
for  education  th^  revifyin^  influence  of  locomotion.  Not  a  new 
element  in  training,  since  m  the  early  Renaissance^  and  yet  in  the 
time  of  William  Harvey,  the  students  did  not  deem  their  studies 
ended  till  they  had  assimilated  to  themselves  the  learning  of  several 
universities ;  and  likewise  the  '^  companions  "  did  not  stop  travelling 
and  settled  as  '< masters*'  in  their  guild  till  they  had  gathered  in 
their  hand  the  handicraft  of  several  countries.  I  hope  we  will  come 
to  that  again,  and  that,  profiting  by  the  facilities  of  the  new  modes 
of  transportation,  this  old  method  of  learning  will  have  its  second 
Renaissance  on  an  immense  scale. 

As  for  the  application  of  steam  transport  to  elementary  education, 
nothing  is  altogether  so  opportune,  so  simple,  and  so  just.  Nothing 
is  so  just  as  to  ffive  almost  gratuitously  to  our  children  the  right  of 
travelling  on  ful  the  city  roads,  and  on  the  elevated  railroad  in 
particular,  to  and  from  their  places  of  instruction  and  training ;  for 
It  would  be  at  best  a  feeble  compensation  for  the  capital  and  in- 
terest they  will  have  to  pay  for  services  rendered  before  they  were 
either  born,  or  of  age  to  benefit  by  them  otherwise.  But  to  be 
generous :  The  schools  demanding  the  use  of  the  cars  when  they 
are  little  needed  by  the  public;  children  not  occupying  half  the 
room  alloted  to  adults ;  the  presence  of  teachers  at  each  end  of  the 
cara  relieving  the  company  of  special  responsibilities ;  there  being 
but  one  stoppage  at  the  point  of  destination,  the  expense  of  fuel 
and  machinery  would  be  lessened ;  the  collection  of  the  fares  being 
made  in  a  lump  for  large  numbers,  would  cause  several  economies ; 
for  all  these  reasons  the  elevated  railroad  and  other  means  of  city 
conveyance  would  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  taking  almost 
every  day  from  ten  to  foity  thousand  children  away  in  the  pure  air 
and  back  for  two  cents.  If  some  of  them  could  not  pay  even  that 
little,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  they  could,  nevertheless,  be 
carried  with  their  fellows  by  means  which  would  not  hurt  their 
feelings. 

The  official  relations  of  the  school  with  the  roads  would  be  of  the 
simplest  character.  The  supenntendent  of  the  schools  would  tele- 
graph shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  number  of  children  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  parks,  museum,  etc.  Before  ten  the  means  of  conveyance 
would  be  in  readiness  at  the  appointed  stations,  to  return  the  chil- 
dren either  before  one  o'clock,  for  the  afternoon  session,  or  about 
four  o'clock,  to  ^o  home.  This  service  would  necessitate,  if  any, 
one  moi-e  employe,  a  "  chief  of  the  movement "  of  the  pupils. 

On  the  part  of  the  schools,  it  is  the  only  means  of  giving  life  to 
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the  present  automatic  training ;  of  finding  room  for  the  25,000  ap- 
plicants who  found  none  at  the  last  opening ;  of  preventing  the 
epidemics  and  contagions  contracted  or  developed  in  the  school- 
room when  it  is  crowded,  unswept  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
four  brooms  of  the  wind.  Moreover,  since  locomotion  has  become 
a  beaoin  in  civil,  commercial,  and  political  life,  and  i*anks  as  a 
new  factor  in  warfare,  the  school  is  not  at  liberty  to  let  out  of  the 
curriculum  the  aiii  of  moving  individually  and  in  masses,  with  pre- 
cision and  method,  sang-froid  and  security;  that  art  must  be 
acquired  early  by  all,  the  schooling  in  the  open  air  will  be  its  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  evolutions  to,  in,  and  from  the  elevated  railways,  its 
central  means  of  training.     Down  with  snail  education  ! 

On  the  part  of  the  elevated  railroad  managers,  it  would  be  a 
smart  piece  of  policy  to  connect  the  new  era  they  open  to  locomo- 
tion with  the  new  era  in  education,  characterized  by  the  training  of 
all  the  functions,  those  of  activity  and  coup  cPoeil,  as  well  ^s  those 
of  thought  and  memory  ;  and  to  accept  the  part  offered  them  in  the 
reformation  of  our  school  system ;  because  it  would  give  them  large 
annual  receipts,  with  an  appearance  of  generosity  which  would  dis- 
pel or  weaken  the  storm  of  public  opinion  gathering  fast  and  thick 
over  their  track. 

I  would  have  much  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  for  once  this 
will  suffice. 

The  points  touched  have  each  their  importance.  First,  to  present 
the  reasons  for  not  obstructing  the  face  of  the  city  toward  the  sea. 
On  the  contrary,  for  decorating  the  Battery  in  a  style  worthy  the 
place  it  occupies  in  our  annals ;  impressible  to  the  stranger,  and  in- 
spiring to  the  youth  a  desire  to  rank  among  the  men  who  have  by 
their  industry  made  this  sea-port  one  of  the  sights  of  the  world. 

Second,  to  reaffirm  the  right  of  the  school  system  of  this  city.  State, 
and  country,  to  the  use  of  public  grounds  in  education,  and  to  the 
active  concourse  of  their  managers  in  the  adaptation  of  parks, 
grounds,  waters,  museums,  etc.,  to  the  training  and  teaching  of  chil- 
dren. 

Third,  to  show  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  ele- 
vated railroad,  and  others,  to  transport  our  children  from  the  shut- 
up  schools  to  the  garden-schools,  and  other  places  of  out-door  in- 
struction and  exercise. 

o— 

The  Apothecary  is  a  vial  fellow. —  Yo?iker8  Gazette, — In  fact, 
a  very  pestle-nt  fellow. — Porcupine, — These  be  mortar-fying  facts. 
—  Yonkers  Gazette. — ^The  above  prescriptions  were  carefully  com- 
pounded.— Hackenaack  Republican, — You  all  ought  to  be  taken 
and  well  shaken,  for  the  apothecary  is  one  of  the  principal  pillers 
of  society. — Boston  Commercial  JbvUetin, 

The  apothecary  is  a  very  good  fellow,  particularly  useful  to  night 
editors  and  other  persons  who  keep  late  hours  and  fall  into  the 
habit  of  taking  a  little  somethin'.  "  The  longer  I  live,'*  said  Sydney 
Smith,  **  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  apothecary  is  of  more 
importance  than  Seneca;  and  that  half  the  unhappiness  in  the 
world  proceeds  from  little  stoppages  from  a  duct  choked  up,  from 
food  pressing  in  the  wrong  place,  from  a  vexed  duodenum,  or  an 
agitated  pylorus."    The  Sanitabian  agrees  with  Sydney  Smith. 


SUICIDE   NOT  EVIDENCE  OF  INSANITY.* 

By  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Palmeb,  of  New  York. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  March  6th,  1878.     The 
Hon.  Qeorge  H.  Yeaman,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

While  the  Jews  and  Pereians  share  in  our  horror  of  suicide — for 
they  set  the  highest  value  upon  the  earthly  existence — a  totally 
different  feeling  obtains  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos, 
Fijians.  American  Indians,  Malayans,  and  other  nations.  With 
these  tne  superior  blessings  of  the  future  life  over  those  of  this,  form 
a  part  of  the  popular  religious  belief.  The  taking  off  of  one's  self, 
under  ceilain  circumstances,  is  viewed  as  an  act  not  merely  pardon- 
able, but  heroic.  To  pretend  that  he  who  commits  it  under  such 
predispositions  and  suiToundings  is  no7i  compos  mentis  is  clearly 
absurd.  Says  Elam,  in  his  work  entitled  "A  Physician's  Prob- 
lems ":  "  In  our  former  investigations,  also,  we  judged  of  the  de- 
generation of  the  people  in  part  by  the  excess  of  crime  and  the 
great  frequency  of  suicide,  but  we  cannot  with  propriety  apply  that 
test  to  the  Oriental  people ;  we  cannot  consider  their  statistics  as 
equally  significant  witn  the  records  of  crime  in  Western  nations,  see- 
ing that  many  of  those  acts  which  with  us  are  referable  to  crime  or 
mental  alienation,  are,  amongst  the  Orientals,  to  be  considered  as  at- 
tached to  mistaken  notions  of  morals  and  religion,  or  as  originating 
in  peculiar  legislative  enactments.'* 

Says  the  Abb6  Hue,  in  his  "  Chinese  Empire  ":  "  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  readiness  with  wnich  the  Chinese  commit 
suicide.  It  requires  only  the  merest  trifle  or  a  word  to  induce  him 
to  hang  or  drown  himself,  these  being  the  two  kinds  of  suicide  most 
in  favor.  In  other  countries,  when  a  man  wishes  to  avenge  himself 
on  his  enemy,  he  tries  to  kill  him ;  in  China  he  kills  himself.  There 
are  various  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment holds  the  person  responsible  for  tlie  crime  of  suicide  who  gave 
the  offence  which  caused  it.  It  follows  from  this  that,  if  any  one 
wishes  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemy,  he  has  but  to  kill  himself 
to  work  him  the  direst  woe.  He  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive, who  at  least  torture  and  ruin  him,  if  not  take  his  life.  The 
family  of  the  suicide,  likewise,  generally  obtains  large  pecuniary 
compensation ;  and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  wretched  beings,  who  are 
devoted  to  their  families,  go  and  deliberately  commit  suicide  at  the 
bouse  of  some  rich  person." 

This  pagan  custom  of  self-immolation,  through  family  devotion, 
has  its  counterpart  and  following  even  in  civilized  and  Christianized 
nations.  What  life-insurance  man  does  not  know  that  many  insured 
persons  have  unquestionably  done  the  same  thing,  relying  on  rich 

*  Continued  from  page  514. 
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insurance  companies  to  provide  for  their  families  ?  This  was  not 
exactly  the  feeling  of  the  Western  gambler  who,  notwithstanding 
his  clear  apprehension  of  the  question,  declined  to  play  at  a  game 
where  he  haa  to  die  to  beat  the  bank. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  those  we  love  is  as  old 
as  history  and  as  fresh  as  to-day.  Curtios  plunged  into  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  to  save  his  country.  The  pelican,  which  picks  its  own 
bleeding  breast  to  nourish  its  savage  young,  has  been  adopted  as 
the  symbol  and  the  title  of  one  of  the  largest  life  offices  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  who  shall  speak  other  than  reverently  of  that  played- 
out  rake  who  took  his  own  life,  after  liberally  insuring  it,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  enable  his  widow  to  start  again  with  a  younger  and 
more  vigorous  man  ? 

Ilecker  records,  in  his  '^  Epidemics,"  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, during  an  epidemic  of  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  the  false  and 
preposterous  charge  that  they  had  poisoned  the  air  and  all  the 
springs  and  wells,  the  poor  Israelites  deliberately  immolated  them- 
selves by  thousands.  In  some  places  they  fired  their  own  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  so  penshed.  At  Strasburg,  two  thousand  were 
burnt  alive  in  their  own  burial-ground.  "  At  Esslingen,  the  whole 
Jewish  community  burned  themselves  in  their  synagogue;  and 
mothers  were  seen  throwing  their  own  children  on  the  pile,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  baptized,  and  then  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  dames."  If  ever  there  were  the  marks  of  deliberation  and  san- 
ity attendant  upon  suicide,  these  cases  present  them. 

Hegesias,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  gained 
the  title  of  "  The  Orator  of  Death,"  from  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  preached  contempt  of  life  and  the  blessings  of  death.  ''So  in- 
tense," says  Lecky, ''  was  the  fascination  he  cast  around  the  tomb, 
that  his  disciples  embraced  with  rapture  the  consequences  of  his 
doctrine ;  multitudes  freed  themselves  by  suicide  from  the  troubles 
of  the  world."  The  fashion  at  last  attained  so  perilous  an  extension 
that  Ptolemy  had  to  banish  the  philosopher  from  Alexandria. 

Among  the  examples  given  by  Dr.  Winslow,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Suicide,"  and  Esquirol,  in  his  essay  on  suicide  in  the  ''  Diction naire 
des  Sciences  M6dicales,"  are  some  which  most  conclusively  show 
that  while  an  individual  may  be  prompted  by  a  mesmeric  sensitive- 
tiess,  or  other  cause,  to  fall  in  with  an  epidemic  of  suicide,  yet  the 
act  is  wholly  controllable.  For  instance :  ''The  ladies  of  Miletus 
committed  suicide  in  great  numbers,  because  their  husbands  and 
lovers  were  detained  by  the  wars.  At  onetime  there  was  an  epide- 
mic of  drowning  among  the  women  of  Lyons.  They  could  assign 
no  cause  for  this  singular  tendency ;  it  was  checked  by  the  order 
that  all  who  drowned  themselves  should  be  publicly  exposed  in  the 
market-place.  That  at  Miletus  was  stopped  by  a  similar  device. 
The  ladies  generally  hung  themselves,  and  the  magistrates  ordered 
that  in  every  future  case  the  body  should  be  dragged  naked  through 
the  town  by  the  ropes  employed  for  the  purpose.  There  loere  no 
more  suiciaes;  the  apprehensions  of  an  outraged  modesty  were 
quite  sufficient  to  check  the  suicidal  epidemic,  thus  proving  that  it 
had  been  a  mere  stupid  fashion,  all  the  time  controllable." 

In  the  Yedas,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Brahminic  religion,  the  act  is 
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not  mentioned,  but  for  ages  it  has  received  a  distinct  ecclesiastical 
indoreement  in  the  approval  of  suttee,  or  widow-bnrniug,  and  the 
blessings  bestowed  by  the  Brahmins  apon  those  who  have  taken 
their  own  lives  in  what  they  regard  as  a  good  cause. 

"  If  we  wish  to  underatand  the  religions  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
the  world,"  says  Prof.  Max  M tiller,  "  we  must  take  into  account 
their  national  character.  Nations  who  value  life  so  little  as  the 
Hindoos  and  some  of  the  American  and  Malay  nations,  could  not  feel 
the  same  horror  of  human  sacrifices,  for  instance,  which  would  be 
felt  by  a  Jew;  and  the  voluntary  death  of  the  widow  would  inspire 
her  nearest  relations  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  compassion 
and  regret  at  seeing  a  young  bride  follow  her  husband  into  a  distant 
land.  She  herself  would  feel  that  in  following  her  husband  into 
death,  she  was  only  doing  what  every  other  widow  would  do,  she 
was  only  doing  her  duty. 

"  In  India,  where  men  in  the  prime  of  life  throw  themselves  un- 
der the  car  of  Juggernaut,  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  idol  they 
believe  in  ;  where  the  plaintifi  who  cannot  get  redress  starves  him- 
self to  death  at  the  door  of  his  judge;  where  the  philosopher  who 
thinks  he  has  learned  all  which  this  world  can  teach  him,  and  who 
longs  for  absorption  into  the  Deity,  quietly  steps  into  the  Ganj^es ; 
in  such  a  country,  however  much  we  may  condemn  these  practices, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  judge  the  strange  religions  of 
such  strange  creatures  according  to  our  own  more  sober  code  of 
morality. 

"  Let  a  man  once  be  impressed  with  a  belief  that  this  life  is  but  a 
prison,  and  that  he  haa  but  to  break  through  its  walls  in  order  to 
breathe  the  fresh  and  pure  air  of  a  higher  life ;  let  him  once  con- 
sider it  cowardice  to  shrink  from  this  act,  and  a  proof  of  courage 
and  of  a  firm  faith  in  God  to  rush  back  to  that  eternal  source  whence 
he  came ;  and  let  those  views  be  countenanced  by  a  whole  nation, 
sanctioned  by  priests,  and  hallowed  by  poets,  and  however  we  may 
blame  and  loathe  the  custom  of  .  .  .  religious  suicides,  we  shall  be 
bound  to  confess  that  to  such  a  man,  and  to  whole  nations  of  such 
men,  the  most  cruel  rites  will  have  a  very  different  meaning  from 
what  they  would  have  to  us.  .  .  .  They  contain  a  religious  element, 
and  presuppose  a  belief  in  immortality,  and  an  indifference  with  re- 
gard to  worldly  pleasures  which,  if  directed  in  a  different  channel, 
might  produce  martyrs  and  heroes." 

Thus,  this  master  scholar  shows  us  that  not  merely  is  suicide 
among  the  Orientals  no  evidence  of  insanity,  but  it  is  not  even  a 
crime. 

Goethe,  in  his  autobiography,  says :  "  Suicide  is  an  event  in  nat- 
ure which,  however  much  it  may  have  been  spoken  and  treated  of, 
must  still  excite  the  interest  of  mankind  and  be  re-discussed  by 
every  generation.  Montesquieu  assigns  his  heroes  and  great  men 
the  right  to  give  themselves  up  to  death  w^henever  it  may  please 
them ;  for  he  says  they  certainly  must  have  the  right  to  close  the 
fifth  act  of  their  tragedies  at  what  point  they  please.  However, 
the  question  is  not  now  of  such  as  have  led  an  important  life,  have 
given  up  their  days  to  serve  an  empire  or  the  pursuit  of  freedom, 
and  whom  surely  we  cannot  blame  if,  when  the  idea  that  animates 
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them  disappears  from  the  earth,  they  follow  it  into  the  hereafter,  hop- 
ing to  pursue  it  there.  We  have  to  do  with  such  as,  from  dearth  of 
action  in  the  most  peaceful  condition  in  the  world,  through  immod- 
erate demands  upon  themselves,  become  offended  with  life.  As  this 
was  my  own  condition,  and  I  well  know  the  pain  I  suffered,  what 
effort  it  cost  me  to  escape  it,  I  will  not  hide  ray  reflections  on  the 
various  methods  of  self-destruction  that  one  could  choose  from. 

^'  It  is  something  so  unnatural  that  man  should  tear  himself  from 
himself-— not  only  injure  but  annihilate  himself — ^that  he  resorts 
usually  to  mechanical  means  wherewith  to  execute  his  design. 
When  Ajax  falls  upon  his  sword,  it  is  the  weight  of  his  body  that 
renders  him  this  last  service.  When  the  warrior  binds  his  shield- 
bearer  not  to  allow  him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
also  an  outward  power  of  which  he  assures  himself,  only  moral  in- 
stead of  physical/' 

Voltaire  relates  the  following  incident :  ''  Some  yeara  ago,  an 
Englishman  named  Bacon  Morns,  a  half.pay  officer  and  a  man  of 
much  intellect,  came  to  see  me  in  Paris.  He  was  afflicted  with  a 
cruel  malady,  the  cure  of  which  he  could  scarcely  hope  for.  After 
a  certain  number  of  visits,  he  one  day  came  to  me  with  a  purse  and 
a  couple  of  papers  in  his  hand.  ^  One  of  these  papers,'  said  he  to 
me, '  contains  my  will,  the  other  my  epitaph ;  and  this  bag  of  money 
is  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  funeral.  I  am  resolved  to 
try  for  fifteen  days  what  can  be  effected  by  the  regimen  and  the  rem- 
edies prescribed  in  order  to  render  life  less  insupportable,  and  if  I 
succeed  not,  I  am  determined  to  kill  myself.  You  will  bury  me  in 
what  manner  you  please ;  my  epitaph  is  short.'  He  made  me  read 
it,  and  it  consisted  only  of  the  following  two  words  from  Petrouius  : 
Valete^  curce — ^Farewell,  care." 

To  gather  a  few  illustrations  from  the  domain  of  romance,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  "  melancholy  Dane,"  although  of  doubtful 
sanity  on  other  points,  discussed  the  question  "  To  be  or  not  to  be" 
with  mental  soundness  and  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject ; 
Romeo  and  Juliet  deliberately  and  intelligently  preferred  death  to 
earthly  separation ;  and  the  historic  ballad  of  "  Villikens  and  his 
Dinah,"  which  narrates  how  by  "pizon"  they  died,  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  cast  the  charitable  mantle  of  impaired  intellect  over  the 
extremely  logical  young  lady  who  chose  death  rather  than  a  dis- 
tasteful husband,  or  of  her  Villikens  who  "  laid  down  by  her  side," 
who  "  drank  that  cold  pizon  and  imejitly  died." 

My  experience  for  the  past  five  years  m  the  investigation  of  cases 
of  suicide  has  forced  upon  my  mind  the  conclusion  that  but  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  suicides,  even  in  this  country,  is  attribut- 
able to  insanity. 

While  it  may  not  be  proper  to  say  that  suicide,  like  the  small-pox 
or  yellow-fever,  is  a  disease,  nor  that  it  is  contagious,  yet  there  are 
times  and  states,  so  to  speak,  of  the  social  atmosphere  when  the 
propensity  seems  to  prevail  to  a  most  alarming  extent — when  man's 
attachment  to  life  ceases,  when  shadows  seem  to  pass  over  the 
bright  side  of  his  existence,  when  hopes  of  happiness  or  fortune  are 
blighted,  when  misfortunes  seem  to  multiply  and  become  insur- 
mountable, when  life  seems  to  have  proved  a  total  failure,  when 
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pride  and  ambition  have  been  blasted,  it  is  then  the  wicked  thought 
enters  the  mind  that  death  is  preferable  to  sach  a  life,  and  the  sad 
result,  deliberately,  intelligently,  and  ingeniously  planned,  follows. 
It  is  not  insanity,  but  a  deliberate  purpose  to  escape  ills  which  to 
the  suicide  seem  overwhelming,  and  which  he  has  not  the  fortitude 
to  bear. 

I  have  in  my  pind  several  practical  illustrations  to  sustain  this 
theory  coming  under  my  personal  observation. 

During  the  last  year,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  culture,  of  mature 
years,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  at- 
tached, had  the  misfortune  to  get  into  financial  difficulties,  and  saw 
bankimptcy  and  poverty  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  the  hand  of 
want  outstretched  and  ready  to  grasp  the  delicate  form  of  a  beloved, 
companion  and  .the  tender  pledges  of  their  mutual  love,  and  for 
them,  and  to  drive  the  wolf  from  their  door,  he  deliberately  and  in- 
telligently laid  his  plans  to  protect  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
life.     As  he  did   not  succeed,  however,  in  his  felonious  attempt,  but 
*^  still  lives,''  I  will  not  mention  his  name  or  place  of  residence.    His 
family  being  absent  for  a  few  days,  leaving  only  a  woman  servant 
in  the  house,  he  seized  upon  that  occasion  for  the  enactment  of 
the  tragedy.     He  was  found  in  the  mornmg  by  the  servant  in  a 
comatose  and  unconscious  state,  in  bed,  with  the  covering  drawn 
over  his  head,  and  a  rubber  bag  containing  a  sponge  saturated  with 
chloroform  near  his  nose  and  mouth.    Medical  aid  was  immediately 
called,  and,  after  several  hours  of  active  treatment,  consciousness 
was  restoi*ed.     It  was  then  given  out,  as  indicated  by  him,  that  the 
house  had  been  entered  by  burglars  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and 
the  victim  drugged  by  chloroform.     The  theory  advanced  at  the 
time,  and  acted  upon  by  the  police  for  a  while,  was  that  the  robbers 
entered  by  a  small  closet  window,  which  was  found  to  be  open,  and 
made  their  exit  by  a  door,  the  bolt  of  which  was  discovei-ed  to  have 
been  thrown  back;  that  they  had  been  alarmed  by  the  brilliant 
light  of  a  fire  raging  the  night  before  not  far  distant,  and  escaped 
with  a  portion  of  their  booty,  which  consisted  of  a  little  silver- ware 
and  an  article  or  two  of  jewelry,  which  were  subsequently  found  in 
a  drawer  hid  in  a  bush  near  the  house,  directly  in  line  with  the  fire 
referred  to,  and  covered  by  a  cloth.     The  drawer  had  been  taken 
from  the  buffet  which  had  contained  the  silver.     It  was  found  by  a 
small  child  of  the  victim  a  few  days  after  the  supposed  robbery. 
This  was  a  very  plausible  theory,  and  ought  to  have  satisfied  a  rea- 
sonable public,  and  secured  to  the  unfortunate  victim  the  sympathy 
of  his  neighbors.     But  this  is  a  very  wicked  world,  and  there  is  al- 
ways a  disposition  when  theories  are  put  forth,  however  plausible  on 
their  face,  to  criticise,  investigate,  and  test  them.     So  in  this  case 
and  in  this  neighborhood  there  were  doubting  Thomases,  who  would 
insist  upon  thrusting  their  probes  into  this  theoi*y.     It  was  sug- 
gested : 

1st.  If  the  thieves  were  frightened  by  the  light,  it  would  have 
been  very  stupid  in  them  to  have  run  directly  towards  it  to  deposit 
their  booty. 

2d.  Whether  a  burglar  was  ever  known,  when  stealing  silver 
from  a  buffet,  to  take  the  drawer  containing  it  and  cover  it  with  a 
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cloth,  instead  of  wrapping  the  silver  in  the  cloth,  so  as  to  convey  it 
without  noise? 

3d.  Why  they  should  take  a  single  coat  of  the  victim  to  cover  the 
drawer,  without  disturbing  any  of  his  other  garments? 

4th.  Why  the  pocket-book  of  the  victim,  which  was  upon  the 
mantel  in  his  room,  was  undisturbed  ? 

5th.  Why  his  wife's  wardrobe,  which  consisted  of  costly  silks  and 
laces,  in  a  closet  in  the  same  room,  remained  untouched  ? 

6th.  Why  the  servant,  who  slept  in  a  room  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall,  was  unmolested  ? 

7th.  Worst  of  all,  how  it  happened  that  the  rubber  bag,  which 
was  afterwards  positively  and  emphatically  identified,  and  found  to 
have  been  purchased  by  the  victim  himself  shortly  piior,  could  have 
been  used  for  the  nefarious  purpose  by  the  burglars  ? 

8th.  How  it  happened  that  the  victim  was  found  by  the  disagree- 
able doctors  to  be  under  the  influence  of  morphine  as  well  as  chlo- 
roform? and 

9th,  and  last,  whether  a  man  retiring  in  conscious  sanity  can  be 
chloroformed  without  being  awakened  m  the  process  ? 

I  will  not  say  how  much  force  there  is  in  this  last  suggestion. 
That  is  rather  a  conundrum  of  the  doctora  for  the  doctor.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  the  man  is  sound  and  sane ;  the  police  were  called 
off,  and  no  trace  of  the  burglars  could  be  discovered ;  but  it  was 
found  that  his  life  was  insured  to  the  amount  of  some  $50,000,  and 
that  most  of  his  policies  were  of  recent  date. 

With  a  little  more  morphine  or  a  little  more  chloroform,  here 
would  have  been  another  case  for  a  coroner's  verdict  of  suicide 
while  laboring  under  "temporary  aberration  of  mind,"  and  a 
chance  for  an  intelligent  jury,  actuated  perhaps  by  the  purest  sym- 
pathy, but  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  man  must  have  been 
insane  or  he  would  not  have  committed  suicide,  to  have  put  their 
hands  on  several  bloated  corporations,  and  to  have  vindicated  the 
claims  of  the  widow  and  orphans ;  in  other  words,  by  sympathy 
and  error  to  have  robbed  innocent  policy-holders  and  rewarded  ras- 
cality. 

A  very  striking  case  also  occurred  in  Connecticut  in  the  summer 
of  1872.  It  was  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Connecticut 
papers  at  the  time,  and  the  facts  disclosed  in  its  investigation  were 
peculiarly  interesting.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Captain  George  M. 
Colvocoresses.  He  was  a  Greek  bv  birth.  Having  lost  his  parents 
in  the  Greek  revolution,  he  was  picked  up  as  a  waif  by  one  of  our 
naval  officers,  brought  to  this  country  and  educated  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, remaining  in  that  service  for  many  years.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  relieved  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
explain,  and  was  residing  at  Litchfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

In  January,  1872,  a  life  insurance  agent  got  information  that 
Captain  Colvocoresses  was  desirous  of  securing  a  large  line  of  in- 
surance on  his  life,  and  it  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  the  a^ent 
Eut  himself  in  communication  with  his  customer.  The  reason  given 
y  the  Captain  to  the  agent  for  wishing  to  secure  a  large  insurance 
was  that  he  had  a  suit  against  the  Department  at  Wasliington  for 
a  large  amount  of  prize  money,  something  over  a  hundred  thousand 
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dollans,  and  as  he  might  lose  the  suit,  he  had  made  ap  his  mind  to 
place  as  much  insurance  upon  his  life  as  the  amount  involved  in  the 
suit.  He  did  not  care  to  have  the  policies  issued  before  the  middle 
of  January,  and  in  all  cases  wanted  to  have  the  premiums  made  pay- 
able semi-annually.  Through  this  energetic  agent,  and  by  his  own 
efforts  and  applications,  he  secured,  in  twenty  different  companies,  an 
insurance  upon  his  life  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  f  195,500. 

This  was  the  first  act  in  the  drama.  The  next  was  to  die  before 
a  second  premium  became  due.  He  had  exhausted  his  resources, 
and,  of  course,  the  speculation  would  fail  unless  the  second  act  was 
performed  in  time.  He  occupied  a  high  social  position.  His  re- 
sources had  mainly  melted  away  in  bad  investments,  and  the  ladder 
which  had  kept  him  and  his  family  well  up,  was  in  danger  of  being 
swept  away.  Their  was  no  avoiding  a  sacrifice,  and  the  chivalry 
of  race  and  profession  secured  the  victim.  On  Wednesday,  the  29th 
of  May,  1872,  he  left  his  house  in  Litchfield,  saying  that  he  was  ^ 

foing  to  New  York,  taking  with  him  a  russet  leather  valise,  a  small 
lack  satchel,  an  umbrella,  and  a  bamboo  sword-cane.  His  scheme 
was  to  be  apparently  murdered,  and  this  was  his  outfit.  Instead  of 
going  to  New  York,  he  stopped  at  Bridgeport,  where  the  denoue- 
ment  was  to  occur.  For  some  weeks  he  had  been  on  the  go,  like  the 
Wandering  Jew,  up  and  down  the  earth,  to  find  the  time,  place,  and 
occasion,  hesitating,  doubtless  fearing  ;  but  finally  the  act  must  be 
performed  without  further  delay,  and  Bridgeport  was  the  chosen  spot. 
His  part  had  been  thorough  I  v  studied.  He  feared  that  suicide 
would  void  his  policies,  for  his  attention  had  been  called  to  that 
subject  by  the  trial  of  a  case  involving  the  question  whether  death 
was  the  result  of  suicide  or  murder,  and  which  he  had  watched  with 
an  intense  interest.  He  stayed  some  days  in  Bridgeport,  and 
finally  took  passage  on  the  boat  for  New  York,  engaged  his 
state-room,  and  deposited  in  it  the  russet  bag,  and  then  left  the  boat 
with  the  sword-cane  and  black  bag  in  his  possession.  He  went  to 
the  hotel  with  these  articles  at  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening. 
He  remained  about  the  hotel  till  just  half-past  ten  o'clock.  The 
boat  was  to  sail  at  eleven  o'clock.  He  started  apparently  for  the 
boat,  stopped  at  a  drug-store  and  got  a  couple  of  sheets  of  paper, 
and  inquired  the  best  route  to  the  boat.  He  was  seen  to  turn  into 
Clinton  street,  a  narrow  street,  about  twenty-five  minutes  to  eleven. 
At  eleven  a  pistol-shot  was  heard  in  the  street,  where  his  body  was 
immediately  found.  It  appears  that,  after  leaving  the  drug-store, 
he  had  taken  the  black  bag  to  a  spot  near  the  dock,  cut  it  open  with 
his  knife,  which  was  afterwards  discovered,  taken  out  his  pistol, 
which  was  an  old,  heavy  one,  out  of  date  and  rusty,  gone  back  to 
Clinton  street,  bent  his  sword-cane  nearly  double  over  a  picket- 
fence,  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  vest,  placed  the  pistol  against  his 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  fired  while  he  held  open  his  coat  and  vest 
with  the  other — the  blaze  setting  fire  to  his  shirt,  by  the  light  of 
which  he  was  speedily  discovered.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
struggle,  and  the  report  of  the  pistol  instantly  brought  several  per- 
sons to  the  windows  overlooking  the  street,  and  no  one  but  himself 
was  in  the  street  at  the  time.  The  noise  made  by  bending  the 
sword-cane  was  distinctly  heard  by  a  neighbor.     I  will  not  take  up 
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your  time  by  going  more  minutely  into  the  many  interesting  de- 
tails; but  it  IS  enough  to  say  that  the  surrounding  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances  led  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  intelligent,  disin- 
terested man  that  the  theory  of  murder  was  a  humbug,  nor  that  it' 
was  anything  but  a  case  of  deliberate  suicide  by  a  sane  man.  Yet 
such  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  upon  the  question  of  suicide,  that 
the  insurance  companies  were  a&id  to  trust  it  to  the  decision  of  a 
jury ;  and,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole  amount  of 
this  fi-audulent  insurance,  they  compromised  by  the  payment  of 
about  one-half  of  the  claim. 

With  a  healthy  and  intelligent  public  opinion  no  such  fraud  could 
be  consummated  nor  outrage  perpetrated.  You  will  excuse  me  for 
speaking  strongly  on  this  subject.  In  my  judgment,  this  demoral- 
ization of  public  sentiment  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  While 
the  sentiment  which  moves  us  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  a  feeling  that  enno- 
bles human  nature  when  intelligently  exercised,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  its  abuse  and  perversion ;  nor  should  it  be  permitted, 
at  this  day  and  age,  to  encourage  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  or 
legalize  frauds. 

(^To  be  continued.) 


Prizes  Competitive  in  Hygiene.— /Vta;  propose  par  la 

Commission  de  Vnygi^ne  de  Venfanee.  Question  :  De  Tallaitement 
artificiel  (artificial  feeding).  The  value  of  the  prize  will  be  1,000 
francs;  it  will  be  awarded  in  1879,  and  the  essays  must  be  sent  to 
the  Academy  before  the  1st  of  May,  1879.  They  must  be  written 
in  French  or  in  Latin,  and  should  be  accompanied  with  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  a  motto  or  device,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author.  The  Journal  de  JUidicine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques 
states  also  that  of  the  fifteen  prizes  offered  for  1879,  two,  besides  the 
one  above  mentioned,  are  for  questions  relating  to  hygiene.  A' 
prize  of  2,000  francs  for  the  best  study  of  the  "  Modifications,  the 
alteration  of  functions,  and  the  organic  lesions  that  may  be  attiib- 
uted  to  acclimation  in  men  and  animals ''  ;  and  2,000  francs  for  the 
best  study  of  the  means  by  which  a  larger  share  may  be  given  to 
the  moral  treatment  of  cases  of  insanity. 

The  Itard  prize  for  1876  was  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  "  Les 
Aliments  d*Epargne  "  (Economy  in  Diet).  Medals  were  also  grant- 
ed, in  1876,  to  those  who  contributed  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  improve  the  hygiene  of  infancy  :  To  the 
1st,  a  gold  medal;  the  2d,  a  silver  medal;  the  Sd,  a  bronze  medal, 
and  to  the  4th,  an  honorable  mention. 

For  1877  the  Prix  Portal  was  given  for  the  best  study  of  the 
question :  ''  £xiste-t-il  une  pneumonic  cas^euse  ind^pendante  de 
la  tuberculose  ?  "  (Is  there  a  cheesy  form  of  pneumonia  independent 
of  tuberculosis).  During  1877  also  medals  were  granted  to  those 
who  rendered  efficient  aid  to  advance  the  work  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  improve  the  hygiene  of  infancy.  T.  P.  C. 
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Wash-basins  and  Water-closets.— Thousands  of  city 

dwelling-houses  and  offices,  frequently  destitute  of  almost  all  other 
conveniences,  display  their  elegantly  set  Wash-basins  and  Water- 
closets  as  show-cards.  And  all  over  the  country,  by  cistern,  pump, 
or  other  means,  these  city  houses  and  offices  have  their  imitations, 
all  purporting  the  utmost  regard  for  cleanliness,  while  in  reality, 
as  ordinarily  constructed  and  set,  they  are  emblems  of  filth,  by 
reason  of  the  facilities  they  afford  for  the  accession  of  sewer  gas  into 
living-rooms  and  sleeping  apartments.  Ostensibly  the  u)  and  O 
traps  on  waste  pipes  are  barriers  between  the  cesspool  or  sewer  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  external  or  interior  air  of  rooms  on  the  other ; 
but  if  the  cesspool  or  sewer  is  insufliciently,  or — as  commonly — 
wholly  unventilated,  the  so-called  trap  is  a  sewer-gas  vent,  a  trap 
only  in  the  sense  of  entrapping  the  nnwary  tenant.  Sewer-gas  con- 
forms to  a  natural  law  of  air  and  gases — always  takes  the  course  ot 
least  resistance.  And  in  traps  of  small  calibre,  especially  when  not 
ventilated,  it  matters  little  whether  they  are  filled  with  water  or 
not ;  if  £lled,  the  gas  bubbles  through  them  with  almost  as  much 
facility  as  it  would  pass  if  they  were  empty. 

All  water-traps  act  on  the  principle  of  a  syphon,  and  when  run  at 
full  bore  by  sudden  flushing,  as  they  commonly  are,  the  increased 
current  creates  a  vacuum  below  the  trap  which  sucks  out  sufficient 
water  from  the  trap  to  leave  it  unsealed.  And  this  action,  if  on  the 
same  line  of  pipe,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  series  of  traps  on  differ- 
ent floora,  or  on  the  same  floor,  the  use  of  the  trap  nearest  the 
sewer  commonly  unseals  all  the  traps  above  it,  and  the  greater 
the  decline  of  the  pipe,  the  more  likely  is  the  syphonage  to  oc- 
our. 

Another  common  means  of  syphonage  is  by  the  lodgement  of  some 
foreign  substance  across  the  bend  of  the  trap,  such,  for  example,  as 
a  wisp  of  paper  or  a  few  threads  of  wash-doth,  hanging  one  end  in 
the  trap  and  the  other  over  the  bend — such  a  substance  will  act  as  a 
syphon  and  completely  empty  the  trap.  Evaporation  of  the  water 
is  also  a  common  means  of  unsealing  traps,  particularly  in  warm 
rooms,  where  the  basin  or  closet  is  not  in  daily  use ;  and  frequently 
daring  the  night,  afler  the  office  or  counting-room  is  closed.    More- 
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over,  in  the  use  of  a  trap,  if  from  imperfect  construction  or  other 
cause  any  foul  water  is  left  in  the  bottom,  it  will  speedily  infect  a 
resupply ;  and  a  mass  so  held  will  evolve  foul  gases  with  the  same 
facility  as  if  there  were  no  trap  at  all.  Unclean  traps  are  worse  than 
none.  For  cleansing  sink-traps,  especially,  they  should  be  flushed 
at  least  twice  a  week  with  boiling  water,  which  will  melt  all  the 
grease,  and  effectually  clear  them. 

Purporting  to  remedy  the  dangers  of  unventilated  house-sewers 
and  cesspools,  there  are  innumerable  devices,  called  traps,  compre- 
hending all  sorts  of  cranks,  valves,  bells  and  balls,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  aggravations  of  the  difiiculty  they  are  designed  to 
overcome.  Valve-traps,  as  a  rule,  are  less  eflicient  and  less  secui'e 
than  water-traps.  They  are  not  only  liable  to  leakage,  but  to  ob- 
struction from  slight  causes,  and  to  speedy  corrosion.  Indeed,  so 
uncertain  and  ineflicient  are  traps  in  general,  that  persons  are  not 
wanting  who  advocate  their  entire  abolition,  holding  that  the  dan- 
gers of  traps  are  greater  than  their  benefits,  and  that  free  ventila- 
tion without  them  is  a  safer  reliance. 

Nevertheless  traps  are  frequently  useful,  even  with  the  best  pos- 
sible ventilation,  which  should  always  be  required,  traps  or  no  traps. 
The  iTish  of  cold  air  through  the  untrapped  pipes  of  water-closets, 
wash-basins,  and  sinks  is  far  from  being  pleasant,  even  when  not 
tainted  with  effluvium,  as  it  is  always  liable  to  be ;  and  against  this 
evil,  which  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  a  properly  constructed  water- 
trap  is  a  useful  barrier.  Even  valve  or  flap-traps  are  sometimes  use- 
ful as  sewer-traps,  especially,  against  the  backflow  of  water  and  the 
compressed  gas  carried  before  it  in  sewers  surcharged  with  storm- 
water  or  tidal  inflow — conditions  criminallv  common  to  most  of  the 
sewerage  systems  in  the  United  States,  and  likely  to  continue  so 
until  the  time  arrives  when  people  are  educated  up  to  the  necessity 
of  separate  systems  of  works  for  sewage  proper,  and  for  surface- 
water. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  sometimes  impracticability  of  having 
ventilating  tubes  attached  to  all  basin  and  closet-traps  throughout 
a  house,  some  people  have  been  wise  enough,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  all  were,  to  have  stop-cocks  put  on  all  the  basin  waste-pipes  just 
below  the  junction  of  the  ovei-flow  connection,  to  be  shut  off  when 
the  house  or  room  is  unoccupied.  If  the  practice  were  general,  there 
would  doubtless  be  fewer  cases  of  typhoid  fever  "brought  home 
from  the  country "  among  those  who  return  to  their  homes  which 
have  been  closed  for  the  summer.  Against  this  danger,  especially, 
considerable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  invention  of  sewer- 
traps,  to  be  applied  on  the  soil-pipe  of  the  house,  as  a  barner  be- 
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tween  the  gases  from  the  main  sever  and  the  house  waste-pipes.  Of 
many  devices  exhibited  for  this  purpose,  in  competitioa  for  a  prize 
offered  by  the  American  Institute  at  its  last  exhibition,  Knight's 
and  Stewart's  were  pronounced  the  beet. 

btkwabt's  new  seweb- 

OAS  TBAP. 


Each  of  these  received  an  award,  but  the  special  prito  was  not 
given,  as  neither  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  came  np  to 
the  condition  of  bebg  the  best  known  to  them  "  in  or  out  of  the  ex- 
hibition." 

Ventilation  is  the  sine  qua  non  to  be  insisted  upon  for  all  me- 
chanical contrivances  against  sewer-gas  poisoning.  As  a  rule,  the 
ventilating  tubes  and  shafts  attached  to  water-traps  are  too  small ; 
they  should  be,  at  least,  half  the  diameter  of  the  waste-pipes  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  whenever  practicable  they  should  be 
carried  up  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  above  the  roof;  and  special 
care  taken  that  the  terminus  be  apart  from  all  sky-lights,  honse- 
ventilators,  and  chimney  flues.  Moreover,  the  main  soil-pipes  of 
houses,  and  indeed  all  the  pipes  connected  therewith,  whenever 
practicable,  consistent  with  protection  i^ainst  freezing,  should  be 
carried  on  the  out«de.  llie  common  practice  of  carrying  the  soil- 
pipe  through  the  whole  length  of  the  cellar,  and  thus  giving  the 
house  the  largest  degree  of  exposure,  may  often  be  avoided — par- 
ticularly in  comer  houses — by  taking  it  at  once  through  the  rear 
wall  and  across  the  yai-d.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  healthfniness  of  houses  generally,  as  well  as  the  keep- 
ing of  sidewalks,  if  all  house-sewers  were  required  to  connect  at  the 
rear  of  houses  and  across  the  yards,  instead  of  at  the  front.  The 
traps  would  then  be  placed  nearer  the  junction  of  the  sink  waste- 
pipe,  and  the  ventilating  shaft,  which  should  be  two  or  three  inches 


in  diameter  (half  the  size  of  the  soil-pipe),  could  be  carried  up 
against  the  rear  wall  on  the  outside,  instead  of  through  the  house, 
or  disfiguring  the  front. 

AH  things  considered,  all  wash-basins  and  water*losetB  had  better 
be  trapped ;  and,  whenever  possible,  each  trap  should  be  separately 
ventilated,  in  addition  to  the  sewer-trap  for  the  niaiu  soil-pipe,  which 
should  be  made  obligatory  by  law.     The  ordinary  t/i  baain-lrap 
affords  little  or  no  protection, 
for  reasons    already  stated. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  plug- 
ging of  the  ordinary  basin  is 
'  of  no  use  if  the  ti-ap  be  de- 
fective, as  the  gas  finds  ac- 
cession through  the  perfor- 
ated   overflow.  -  Of  several 
devices  for  overcoming  the 
accession    of    sewer. gas 
s  New  Departure  Valve  Waah- 
ite  of  this  basin  is  shut  off  by  a 
noiiow  trap  piunger  oi  sacu  aimensions  that  when  the  water 
rises  in  the  bowl  and  in  the  valve  chamber,  which  communicates  freely 
with  it,to  a  certain  height,  the  displacement  of  the  plunger  issufticient 
to  float  it  up  from  its  seat  and  allow  the  water  to  escape  from  below. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  plunger  dips  into  a  channel  made  around  the 
top  of  the  waste-pipe,  ao  as  to  form  a  bell-trap  of  about  an  inch 
seal,  so  that  when  the  valve  is  raised  there  is  still  left  a  sufficient 
seal  to  guard  against  any  escaping  gas.    But  even  this,  for  perfect 
safety,  should  have  a  ventilating  pipe  communicating  with  a  point 
near  the  outlet  of  the  bowl  leading  to  the  open  air;   thus  provided, 
and  the  plunger  closed,  it  admits  of  no  possible  syphon  age,  vacuum, 
or  evaporation,  aud  may  be  considered  as  safely  trapped  as  if  cut 
off  by  a  stop-cock.     The  trap  can  be  opened  and  cleansed  whenever 
necessary,  by  simply  unscrewing  a  plate  on  the  top  of  the  marble 
slab.     The  bowl,  with  its  valve  chamber,  consists  of  a  single  piece 
of  decorative  poreclain,  equally  compact  with  basins  in  common. 

For  convenience,  under  circumstances  aaffi- 
ciently  explained  by  the  cut,  Jenning's  "Up- 
up"  wash-basin  is  also  of  great  utility:  pro- 
viding always  for  needful  ventilation. 

For  certain  confined  places,  such  as  small 
dressing-rooms  and  ships'  state-rooms,  etc.,  the 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  have  recently  introduced 
a  variety  of  enamelled-iron  toilet  ware,  which. 
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for  excellence,  elegance,  dnrability,  and  oompRctnese,  excels  any 
hitherto  known  to  the 
trade.    Among  these  arti- 
cles   are    wash-basin  b    in 
great  variety,  suited  to  all 
places.       Some    especially 
adapted    to    narrow   hall- 
ways  and    closets,  whicb^ 
fold  in  or  turn  op  so  com- 
pactly 88  to  show  a  pro- 
jection  of    only  three  or 
four    JQchcB,    representing 
Wuh.buin  cioMd.        ornamental  panel  work  in        ^"^  ^Mb  open. 
bronze  or   marble,  and  yet  inclosing  a  commodiouB  wash-basiu, 
provided  with  both  hot  and  cold  water  faucets,  and   supply  and 
waste  pipe  couplings,  and  well  trapped. 
Urinals,  also,   particularly  adapted  to   pnvate  bath-rooms,  bil- 
'  liard-rooms,    dbc,    constructed   on 
the  same  principle,  and  equally  well 
titted,  BO  ornate  as  to  actually  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  apartments  in 
which  they  are  set. 

A   good    water-closet,  properly 

connected  with   a  well   ventilated 

sewei',  is,  unquestionably,  one    of 

the  most  comfortable  and  bealth- 

Uriui  doMd.      conducive  implements  of  domestic     DriMiopen. 

refinement.     It  is  cleanly  to  a  degree,  surpassing  all  other  means  of 

removal  of  objectionable  matter  to  a  place  of  safety,  or  beyond 

the  scope  of  danger. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  water-closet  may  be  concisely  stated 
to  be — simple  in  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  *rder,  work 
efliciently  with  a  minimum  amount  of  water,  and  inodorous ;  con. 
ditions  which  would  unquestionably  condemn  nine-tentbs  of  tbe 
water^losets  commonly  found  in  use,  as  intolerable  and  dangerous 
nuisances. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  ventilation  to  basin, 
traps  applies  with  redoubled  force  to  water-closets,  tbe  traps  and 
sewers  connected  therewith ;  in  short,  without  efficient  ventilitfioD 
all  in-door  watei^olosets  and  urinals  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
Water-closets,  although  made  in  almost  endless  variety,  may  all  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  with  simple  traps  and  those 
with  traps  and  valves. 
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The  common  hopper  closet,  with  simple  trap,  now  best  made  of 
iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  enamelled  inside,  is  almost  described  by  its 
name.  An  arm  is  cast  on  the  margin  of  the  hopper,  near  the 
top,  for  the  insertion  of  the  supply  pipe,  set  in  putty,  and  the  water 
commonly  admitted  by  a  valve  worked  with  a  perpendicular  spin- 
dle, on  the  end  of  which  the  hinged  seat  presses  when  in  use.  But 
owing  to  the  common  inadequacy  of  the  flush  of  water  the  inside 
of  the  hopper  is  generally  filthy,  and  the  trap  is  rarely  or  never  com- 
pletely emptied ;  hence,  even  with  the  best  possible  ventilation,  it 
is  unfit  for  in-door  use.  It  is  suited  to  out-of-door  setting,  or  in  yard 
closets,  with  doors  opening  to  the  outer  air,  inasmuch  as  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  constructed  admits  of  its  being  set  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  be  out  of  danger  from  frost.  It  should  be  flushed  daily, 
by  pouring  down  several  pailfnls  of  water. 

Pan-closets,  in  their  various  modifications,  probably  comprehend 
not  less  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  water-closets  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  so  well  known  as  to  scarcely 
need  description ;  but,  briefly,  they  consist  of  four  parts :  1,  The  basin, 
which  is  usually  made  of  earthenware ;  2,  the  pan,  usually  made  of 
copper,  and  turned  by  means  of  a  crank  attachment  to  the  handle ; 
3,  the  receiver,  made  of  cast-iron,  in  which  the  pan  works ;  and  4, 
the  simple  C/31  trap.  When  set,  and  in  working  order,  the  pan  re- 
tains about  a  pint  of  water,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  basin  dips 
into  it,  and  thus  forms  a  supei*ficial  water-trap.  The  matter  depos- 
ited in  the  pan  of  water  is  retained  until  the  handle  is  raised  to  the 
full  extent,  by  which  means  the  contents  are  dumped  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  carried  with  the  flush  of  water  through  the  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin  into  the  trap,  and  thence  to  the  soil-pipe. 
The  effect  of  this  mechanism  is  that  the  receiver  and  the  back  of 
the  pan  speedily  become  coated  with  filth,  insomuch  that  it  is  the 
common  practice  of  plumbers,  who  are  called  upon  to  remedy  the 
stench  arising  from  this  cause,  to  remove  the  receiver,  burn  out 
the  stench,  and  again  replace  the  same  receptacle,  the  householder 
meanwhile  neither  understanding  the  nature  of  the  temporary  pal- 
liation, nor  his  stench-trap  which  the  plumber  perpetuates !  And 
with  such  closets  are  most  of  the  hotels,  boarding-houses,  tenement- 
houses — common  and  the  new  fashionable  kind  in  New  York 
called  "  Flats  " — furnished  ;  some  of  them  with  hundreds  of  these 
show-cards  to  the  most  facile  way  to  disease  and  death! 
No  amount  of  trap  ventilation  can  remedy  such  collections  of 
filth  above  the  trap.  The  emanations  therefrom  pervade  every  part 
of  the  house,  are  breathed;  absorbed,  in  part,  by  the  drinking-water, 
and  in  part  settle  down  into  the  food  utensils  and  the  food   itself; 
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and  thus  the  filthiest  of  all  filth  heoomes  the  daily  bread  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  all  Buch  houses. 

One   of   the    earliest   and    best   improvements  on   the   hopper 
and  pan   closets   is  the   Odorless   Water-Closet,  invented  several 
years    ago    by    Mr.    R.    D.    O.    Smith,    of   Washington,   D.   C. 
It    consists    of   an   earthenware    bowl    which    projects    into    an 
iron  receiver,  which  receiver,  how- 
ever, contains  no  pan  or  working 
parts  within  it,  being  tapered  and 
trapped  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
hopper  closet,  and  set  in  the  same 
way;  bnt  the  top  of  it  is  provided 
with  a  flat  cover,  and  out  of  this, 
"  by  the  aide  of  the  projecting  bowb 
springs  a  ventilating  tube.     Era- 
trap,  by  a  well-known  property  of 
moving  gases,  cling  to  the  surface,  ascend  to  the  cul-dC'Sac  under 
the  flat  top  between  the  projecting  neck  of  the  bowl  and  the  re- 
ceiver, then  find  means  of  escape  through  the  ventilator.     It  is  the 
best  cheap  closet  in  the  market. 

With  an  abundant  water  supply,  such  as   most  American  cities 

are  provided  with,  no  house  can  be  considered  well  plumbed  which 

is  not  provided  with  improved  watei'-closets,  snch  as  the  Jennings', 

Zane's,  and  Demarest's. 

demarest's  patent  water-closets  (j.  l,  uott  iron  works). 


□ 


clout  with  Trap. 

These,  in  common,  essentially  consist  of  basins  and  traps  cast  in 
one  piece,  or  are  made  trapless,  relying  upon  the  large  flush  of  water 
and  perfect  ventilation  to  completely  clear  and  deodorize  themselves 
every  time  they  are  used.  These  closets  are  bo  constructed  as  to 
jENHiNos'  p»T.  w.  CLOSETS  wholly  cscapc  the  soiling  of  the  bowls 
^^^^^  flfl^B  common  to  other  closets,  and  ftecal  matter 
^^9H  ^^KV  <^>'opP^^  i"*''>  ^  'b'S^  quantity  of  water  ia 
■j^^P  ^^8S  ^^''  known  to  be  almost  immediately  de- 
^^^^^  ^^^P  odorlzed;  consequently  these  closets  can 
uu.li  nuh         iu.i.w..t   be    multiplied    in    the    same    building    to 
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an  almost   unlimited  extent   without  contatninating    the    atmos- 
phere. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  j.  zane  a  co's.  patent 
no  matter  how  perfect  water-closetB  may  water-closet. 

be,  all    apartments    in    which    thej  ^1*6  . 
placed  should  have  openings  to  the  exter-a 
nal  air.    They  should  never  be  placed  in  the  ' 
accidental  comers  or  closets  of  badly  con- 
structed buildings ;   tUey  should  be  taki  n 
into   consideration  at  the  very  outset  (f 
building  pUns,  and  thorough  ventilatlf  Q 
provided  for  from  thestart,  with  openings 

near  the  ceiliue  for  the  discharge  of  foul 

,  .a         ,        1    -.        ■,  3       D  Is  the  loaded  float  or  balL 

air,  and  near  the  floor-level   for   the   ad-     c  ii  tcw  nii-diHiDg  ball-cock. 

.      .  f  f       L      -  7  la  Cbe  Solid  Plnncer. 

mission  of  fresh  air. 

The  water  supply,  and  the  relation  of  water  faucets  to  other 
uses,  are  mattei-s  of  extreme  importance.  Water  is  known  to  be 
exceedingly  prone  to  absorb  impurities  from  the  atmosphere. 
Hence,  open-mouthed  faucets  for  portable  water  in  the  vicinity  of 
water-closets  are  dangerous  things.  The  safest  way,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  is  to  have  no  such  exposures  to  either  water-closets 
or  sinks ;  never  to  have  the  water-closet  supply  drawn  direct  from 
the  house-supply,  but  each  closet  provided  with  a  separate  tank,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  contaminating  the  drinking  water, 
or  of  impairing  the  practical  working  of  any  other  closet. 

Eartll-Closets  suggest  themselves  as  the  best  modern  conven- 
iences where  there  is  not  water  carriage,  and  the  best  made  are  the 
"  Wakefield  "  and  "  Perfection."    These  are  constructed  in  v 


Wakelleld. 
styles  of  finish ;  but  in  all  so  as  to  avoid  dust  and  the  least  de- 
gree of  untidiness.     But  the  earth  should  not  be  kept  dried,  reused 
again  and  again,  as  some  enthusiasts  in  their  favor  have  advocated. 
Tbe  earth  is  undoubtedly  a  good  temporary  absorbent  of  ofiensive 
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odors,  but  its  power  of  disinfection  is  both  feeble  and  slow ;  hence 
the  reusing,  or  too  long  keeping,  of  earth,  with  excreta  mixed  in 
it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  devoid  of  danger  because  it 
is  odorless*  Notwithstanding,  earth-closets  have  a  large  field  of  use- 
fulness in  villages,  and  in  public  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  facile  means  of  disposing  of  excreta  without  nuisance,  and  with 
ordinary  care  without  detriment  to  health. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association,  ere  this 

number  of  Thb  Sanitakian  goes  to  the  mail,  will  have  convened 
in  Richmond  for  the  declared  duty  of  devoting  its  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  investigation  of  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  now 
but  just  over,  and  the  means  of  preventing  its  recurrence  in  the 
futuri.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  to  confine  the  at- 
tention of  an  association,  constituted  as  this  one  is,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  one  subject,  will  require  great  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  public  interest  in  the 
subject  for  the  excluBive  cormderation  of  which  this  meeting  has 
been  convened.  It  has  been  so  much  the  habit  of  the  Association 
hitherto  to  be  a  mere  audience  to  a  few  chosen  speakers,  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  the  effect  of  bad  example.  This  it  should  be 
the  effort  of  every  member  to  restrain.  There  is  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  the  one  subject  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
Association  for  the  whole  session,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  disappoint 
public  expectation,  which  it  will  be  sure  to  have  done,  if  its  labors 
result  in  the  expression  of  opinions  and  generalities,  instead  of  spe- 
oifio  practical  facts.  An  abstract  of  the  proceedings  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  next  number  of  Tub  Sanitarian. 

Health :  and  How  to  Promote  It,  is  the  taking  title  of  a 

book  by  Richard  McShery,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  soon  to  be  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Yellow  Fever.  Washington,  November  9th,  1878. 

Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  received  during  the  past  week 
under  the  National  Quarantine  Act : 

New  Orleans, — There  were  11  new  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  143 
old  cases,  reported  for  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening.  For  the 
past  twenty-four  hours  no  new  cases  and  2  deaths.  Quarantine 
raised  on  the  5th  inst.  Total  cases  13,406,  subject  to  revision. 
Total  deaths,  4,010. 

Morgan  Ctty^  La, — ^There  were  8  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  3 
deaths,  during  the  past  week.  Total  cases  to  yesterday  evening,  571 ; 
deaths,  105. 

MohiUy  Ala, — ^During  the  week  ended  yesterday  evening,  there 
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were  35  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  0  deaths.    Total  cases,  259 ; 
deaths,  68. 

Pass  Christian^  Miss. — Seven  new  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  1 
death  for  the  past  week.    Total  cases,  196 ;  total  deaths,  21. 

Ocean  Springs^  Miss, — ^For  the  week  ended  yesterday  noon 
there  were  4  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  no  deaths.  Total  cases,  150 ; 
deaths,  30. 

JSismandOy  Miss. — ^Ten  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  5  deaths,  for 
the  week  ended  Nov.  2d.  No  cases,  and  one  death,  during  the 
past  week.    Total  cases,  175;  deaths,  69. 

Drt/  Grove  and  Lebanon  Church  neighborhood^  MUs. — Since 
Oct.  19th,  there  have  been  13  new  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  8 
deaths.  No  new  cases,  and  but  one  death,  for  the  week  ended 
Nov.  6th.  Total  cases,  125 ;  deaths,  52.  Crystal  Springs,  Miss., 
near  Dry  Grove,  has  so  far  escaped  the  fever. 

Memphis^  Tenn. — ^Daring  the  past  week  there  were  33  deaths 
from  yellow  fever.  Total  deaths  to  the  evening  of  the  7th, 
2,997.' 

Chattanooga^  Tenn. — Nine  new  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  4 
deaths,  during  the  past  week.  Total  cases  to  yesterday  evening 
444 ;  deaths,  133. 

CairOy  III. — During  the  two  weeks  ended  yesterday  there 
were  8  new  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  3  deaths.  The  last  case 
occurred  on  the  4th,  and  the  last  death  on  the  6th  inst.  Total 
cases,  83;  not  including  some  doubtful  cases.  Total  deaths,  44. 
Heavy  frost  the  8th  inst. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. — ^There  were  11  deaths  from  yellow  fever  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  No  deaths  dnnng  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 
Six  deaths  dunng  the  week  in  the  country  near  Vicksburg. 

DeUay  La. — ^Four  deaths  from  yellow  fever  during  the  past 
week. 

DeccUur^  Ala. — During  the  week  ended  last  evening  there  were  8 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  1  death.     Total  cases,  196  ;   deaths,  43. 

Gallipolis,  Ohio. — No  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  since  Oct.  26th. 
The  last  death  occurred  Oct.  27th.  Total  cases,  65 ;  deaths,  37 — 
not  including  six  deaths  which  occurred  on  the  steamboat  tTohn 
Porter. 

Key  Westy  Fla. — No  yellow  fever  since  Oct.  13th.  The  United 
States  troops  returned  to  Key  West  on  the  7th  inst. 

SavarMy  Cvha. — Twenty-four  deaths  from  yellow  fever  and  4 
from  small-pox  for  the  week  ended  Nov.  2d. 

Lambayeque.^  Peru. — ^For  the  week  ended  Oct.  12th  sporadic 
cases  of  yellow  fever  are  reported. 
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Martinique, — There  were  no  deaths  from  preventable  diseaBes  in 
the  Island  of  Martinique  during  the  week  ended  Oct.  9th. 

Bermuda, — ^During  the  two  weeks  ended  Oct.  29th  there  were  6 
deaths  from  all  causes  out  of  a  population  of  15,293,  including  3,218 
military  and  naval  force.  The  bark  Blackpool^  which  left  Bermuda 
quarantine  for  England  Oct.  22d,  had  three  or  four  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  board. 

Japan  and  China, — Dr.  Simmons,  Sanitary  Inspector  for  the 
Japanese  Government  for  the  port  of  Yokohama,  reports,  under 
date  of  Oct.  10th,  that  he  regards  the  occasional  reported  cases  of 
cholera  in  Japan  during  the  past  summer  as  cholera  morbus,  and 
not  malignant  or  Asiatic  cholera.  On  the  2d  of  October,  however, 
malignant  cholera  broke  out  in  Nagasaki,  and  in  eight  days  there 
had  been  58  cases  and  10  deaths.     Cholera  has  existed  in  Shanghai,  ^ 

China,  for  several  months,  and  as  Nagasaki  is  the  first  port  of  Japan 
entered  by  vessels  from  Shanghai,  Dr.  Simmons  regards  the  out- 
break as  a  new  importation,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  sanitary  measures  instituted  by  the  Government  he  does 
not  anticipate  a  spread  of  the  disease. 

Europe, — In  149  cities  and  towns  of  the  German  Empire,  having 
^^  aggi'egate  population  of  7,369,009,  there  were,  during  the  week 
ended  October  12th,  5,470  births  and  3,539  deaths  from  all  causes, 
being  an  annual  death-rate  of  25  in  1,000  of  the  population.  Wies- 
baden shows  the  lowest  death-rate,  11.2 ;  and  Chemnitz  the  highest, 
33.8.  The  total  deaths  include  80  from  enteric  fever,  127  from  scar- 
let fever,  and  154  from  diphtheria.  No  deaths  occurred  from  chol- 
era, yellow  fever,  small-pox,  or  typhus  fever. 

Vienna^  Austria, — During  the  two  weeks  ended  October  19th, 
700  deaths  are  reported  out  of  a  population  of  727,271,  being  an  an- 
nual death-rate  of  25.03  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  total 
deaths  include  15  from  small-pox,  5  from  enteric  fever,  11  from 
scarlet  fever,  and  46  from  diphtheria. 

Hamburg, — During  the  week  ended  October  12th  there  were  63 
deaths  from  typhus  fever,  10  from  scarlet  fever,  and  39  from  diph- 
theria and  croup. 

Great  Britain, — ^In  23  large  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom, having  an  aggregate  population  of  8,373,963,  there  were  6,096 
births  during  the  week  ended  October  19th,  and  3,371  deaths  from 
all  causes.  In  21  of  these  cities  there  were  14  deaths  from  small- 
pox, 184  from  scarlet  fever,  22  from  diphtheria,  and  90  from  fevers, 

]>rincipally  enteric. 

Jno.  M.  Woodworth, 

Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service. 


Death-rates  per  1,000  inhabitants,  annually,  from  all 
causes ;  and  from  causes  which  are  usually  pre- 
ventable. 
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New  York,  1,064,600-4  weeks  ending  Oct.  19. . .  19000, 
Philadelphia.  350,900-4  weeks  ending  Oct.  86. . .  '1066 

Brooklyn,  838,000—4  weeks  ending  Oct.  10 |  868 

St.  LooiB,  600,000—4  weeks  ending  Oct.  86 487^ 

Chicago,  460,000—4  weelu  ending  Oct.  86 

Baltimore,  865,000—8  weeks  ending  Nov.  8 

Boston,  868,000—4  weeks  ending  Oct.  S6 

Cincincati,  880,000—8  weeks  ending  Oct.  19 

San  Fraocisco,  800,000— month  of  September.. 
New  Orleans,  910,000  -4  weeks  ending  Oct.  80. . . 

Washington,  160,000— month  of  September 

Pittsburgh,  146,000— month  of  October 

Newark,  136,000— v 

Providence,  100,000— month  of  October 

Richmond,  77  OOO— 4  weeks  ending  Oct.  6 

New  Haven,  60,000— month  of  October 

Charleston,  67,000—4  weeks  endmg  Nov.  8 

Milwaukee,  188,600— month  of 

Mobile,  40,000— month  of  September 

Dayton,  86,000—4  weeks  ending  Oct.  81 

Nashville,  27,000— month  of  October 

Wheeling,  88,000- 

Buffalo.  170,000— 

Rochester,  70,000— month  of  October 

Patcrson,  40,000— month  of  September 

Petersbnrg,  80,000— 

Sclma,  8,000— 

Bimira,  80,000— month  of  October I    84 
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Deterioration,  and  Bace  Education*  is  the  title  of  a 

book  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  extensive  research  by  one 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  determined 
to  bring  to  the  Bui*face  the  appaling  prevalence  of  human  depravi- 
ty, with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  ameliorating  it  by  education — ^an 
education  which  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  vices  of  mankind  and  \ 

fortify  the  individual  against  them.  Drunkenness,  idleness,  pau- 
perism, vice,  crime,  insanity,  and  disease  are  here  aggregated  by  an 
array  of  statistics  which  ought  not,  and  cannot,  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  persons  on  the  welfare  of  mankind, what- 
ever the  sphere  of  observation.  The  vice  of  all  others,  the  most 
prevailing  and  the  most  deteriorating,  is  intemperance ;  it  is  the 
great  plague  of  the  age,  more  prevalent  and  more  malignant  than 
any  other  which  has  ever  prevailed.  The  heredity  of  "  this  scourge 
of  humanity  "  is  summarized  from  the  writings  of  Morell,  Elam, 
and  Maudsley,  from  the  first  of  whom  is  given  the  following  exam- 
ple of  a  single  family  : 

**  In  the  first  generation :  immorality,  depravity,  excessive  alco- 
holism, and  moral  torpor.  In  the  second  generation :  hereditary 
drunkenness,  mania,  and  general  paralysis.  In  the  third  genera- 
tion :  sobriety,  hypochondria,  monomania  of  being  persecuted.  In 
the  fourth  generation  :  little  intellect  and  homicidal  tendencies;  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  fits  of  mania,  stupidity,  transition  of  idiocy,  and 
extinction  of  the  race."  Morell  further  says :  "  I  constantly  find 
the  children  of  drunkards  in  the  asylums  for  the  insane,  in  prisons, 
and  in  houses  of  correction.  The  deviation  from  the  normal  type 
of  humanity  shows  itself  in  these  victims  by  the  arrest  of  the 
development  of  their  constitutional  system,  as  well  as  by  a  vicious 
intellectual  disposition  and  cruel  instincts." 

Elam  remarks :  "  The  children  of  the  poor,  where  this  evil  ten- 
dency remains  uncorrected  by  a  good  physical  and  moral  educa- 
tion, the  surroundings  are  vicious,  and  want  and  misery  irritate  a 
weakened  constitution,  the   consequences  of  drunkenness  in   the 

*By  Samuel  Royce.  Idmo,  pp.  585.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  New 
York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 
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parent  are  aggravated,  and  hence  the  frightful  amount  of  insanity 
among  the  poor." 

Maudsley  says :  '*  Dininkenness  in  the  parent  is  a  cause  of  idiocy, 
suicide,  or  insanity  in  the  offspring,  as  also  insanity  in  the  parent 
may  occasion  dipsomania  in  the  offspring,  which  conclusively  proves 
the  deep-seated  deterioration  of  the  nervous  system  arising  from 
drunkenness,  the  close  attendant  of  pauperisnL" 

The  author  fortifies  himself  throughout  his  work  by  a  liberal  use 
of  accepted  authorities,  showing  extensive  research  in  the  prosecu.' 
tion  of  his  theme ;  but  he  neglects  to  make  any  allowance  for  the 
progress  of  inquiry,  or  to  notice  the  recent  summaries  of  the  prog- 
ress of  sanitation  by  Chadwick,  Richardson,  and  others,  which 
show  in  England  an  actual  saving  of  50,000  lives  of  school  children 
annuaUy^  compared  with  the  losses  forty  years  ago ;  a  reduction  of 
the  army  death-rate  from  17.5  per  1,000  to  9.6  ;  of  the  navy  from 
6  to  4.9;  and  in  the  transport  services  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
In  the  same  line  of  inquiry  the  author  might  have  learned  of  im- 
mense life  gains  in  the  public  service  of  other  countries — our  own 
among  the  rest — ^have  taken  some  notice  of  the  terrible  mortality 
which  formerly  obtained  in  the  mercantile  marine,  as  compared 
with  the  present,  and  in  immigrant  vessels  in  particular,  where  the 
mortality  forty  years  ago  was  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is 
now.  In  prisons — ^English  prisons  especially — the  gain  has  been 
equally  marked.  Throughout  England  typhus,  which  formerly 
infested  both  prisons  and  courts,  has  now  become  a  rare  disease ; 
and  English  prisons  are  now  more  healthful  than  were  English 
palaces  half  a  century  ago.  Notice  should  also  have  been  taken  of 
the  gain  due  to  the  progress  of  sanitation  among  the  working  classes, 
in  English  cities  in  particular,  and  in  many  continental  cities,  by 
the  improvement  in  dwellings.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  progress  in  life- 
saving  by  any  means  limited  to  these  special  classes.  In  England 
the  gain  is  general — pervades  the  whole  population.  According  to 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Chadwick — Address  on  Health,  Aberdeen, 
1877,  and  published  in  Thb  Sanitabian,  January  to  June,  this 
year — the  sickness  and  death  rates  in  most  old  cities  have  been 
reduced  by  at  least  one-third  during  the  last  forty  years. 

While  the  same  degree  of  progress  does  not  obtain  in  other  coun- 
tries as  in  England,  there  are  nevertheless  many  examples  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  prominent  among  which  is  New  York,  notwith- 
standing the  great  room  for  improvement  which  still  exists.  This 
improvement  is  most  marked  and  most  significant  in  the  improved 
viability  of  children.  Measured  by  the  repoits  on  vital  statistics  in 
the  Health  Department  for  the  nine  years  ending  with  1875 — since 
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the  administration  of  systematic  scientific  sanitation — there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  deaths  under  five  years 
of  age  from  53  to  48.28,  a  decline  which,  in  the  last  of  the  nine 
years,  is  equal  to  the  saving  of  2,060  children. 

Such  examples — and  the  category  might  be  considerably  extend- 
ed— are  important  exceptions  to  the  rather  too  sweeping  conclu- 
sions of  the  work  under  review.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  abun- 
dant scope  in  the  prevalence  of  preventable  disease,  insanity, vice,  and 
crime  throughout  the  country,  aye !  throughout  the  world,  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  energy  on  the  part  of  every  thought- 
ful pei*son  for  the  welfare  of  his  race.  And  the  remedy  urged,  that 
which  the  author  calls  race  educcUion,  is  alike  the  most  commenda- 
ble and  the  most  practical  of  any  which  has  hitherto  been  suggested. 
It  consists  in  the  removal — the  abrogation — of  causes  by  industrial 
education.  He  shows  that  the  primary  function  of  education  is  the 
preservation  of  the  race,  and  that  healthy  bodies  and  healthy  minds, 
trained  in  self-culture,  are  the  true  antiaote  to  idleness  and  pauper- 
ism, and  their  congeners.  The  work  is  altogether  the  most  valua- 
ble and  practical  contribution  to  social  science  which  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  commendable  to  the  attention  of  all  educators  of 
youth,  and  all  students  of  social  science. 

The  Value  of  the  Sanitarian,  Index  Number. — No 

one  who  receives  this  number  of  The  Sanitarian  should  fail  to 
look  over  the  index  of  the  volume  which  it  concludes,  as  an  evidence 
of  its  value  and  a  promise  for  the  future.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  briefly  review  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  in  the  United 
States  since  the  advent  of  The  Sanitarian,  six  years  ago,  and  to 
claim  some  credit  for  it.  But  The  Sanitarian  has  been  so  well 
introduced  to  the  public,  and  continues  to  receive  monthly  such  a 
generous  welcome  by  the  press,  as  to  render  any  such  effort  wholly 
unnecessary.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  anywhere  for  thirty  centa^ 
and  everybody  knows  the  subscription  price  is  three  dollars  a  year^ 
in  advance.  Notwithstanding,  a  number  of  promises  to  pay  have 
been  indulged,  and  some  there  are  not  yet  fulfilled.     These 

Delinquent  Subscribers,  who  have  imposed  upon  our  gen- 
erosity, are  now  under  a  double  obligation  to  promptly  remit  for 
both  the  past  and  the  future. 

Subscriptions  for  1879  are  now  due,  and  many  good  sub- 
scribers we  nave  who  will  need  no  other  reminder ;  for  they  appre- 
ciate not  only  the  value  of  The  Sanitarian,  but  enjoy  it  to  the 
full,  in  the  satisfaction  they  feel  at  having  paid  for  it. 

"  Black  List." — Would  you  believe  it  ?  The  Huntington  Bul- 
letin is  publishing  a  ^^  Black  List,^'  which  contains  the  names  of 
parties  who  have  been  reading  the  paper  for  periods  ranging  from 
five  to  seven  years  without  offering  a  cent  in  return  to  the  needy 
editor.  "And  here,"  remarks  the  Long  Island  City  Star^  "is 
where  a  little  tar  and  feathers  could  be  used  without  exciting  much 
public  indignation.  Make  no  mistake  I  We  mean  upon  the  ras- 
cally delinquents.^' 
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